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•,•    Previously  imblished.  Vol.  I..  A.— E.     ai-.  net. 

Observations    of    a    Naturalist    in    the    Pacific 

between  i8g6  and   1899.    B/  II.  B.  Udpft.  M.B.,  F.R  S.E.     V^il.  II. 

Plant  Dispersal.     Svo. 

SECOSD    KlUTIOK. 

The    Founders    of    Geology.      By   Sir    Aj{chibau) 

GeisiB,  F.K.S,,  DCL.,  D.Sc.    8vo. 

F.VF.ttSLEY    SF.RIES.         !<EW    rtlLt'lUB. 

Brief   Literary   Criticisms.     By   the   late   Richard 

IlfiLT  HiTTOv.  ."ifli-cled  fruni  tbe  Spectabir  and  edited  by  his  Niece, 
EmABLTH  M.  RoacoE,     Gli>!ie  Kcu.     4>.  net. 

Ronsard   and    "La    Pleiade."      With  E.xamplea  of 

B'iu*>ird's  \'<Tse  rind  s«ni''  Traiisliiliiiui  into  the  Originul  Metres.  By  thf 
Eight  Hon,  G&moi:  WYKiiirAit,  M,P.    (.'roiru  8ki. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion.      By  Professor  Harald 

HiJt-riil'iO.     Tmnslflteil  liy  Miss  B,  K,  METEti.     8vo. 

Idola    Theatri :      An    Explanation    of   the    Fallacious 

Fiiuciplcs  llmt  huvp  hiiidereil  Ihe  Pmgrew  ii(  I'liibwiiphy  lu  recent  yeurs,  further 
ilJiistriilni  by  crihci.iiiis  <if  !Uj[ue  leacimg  0.\fu]d  thioksrs.  By  Henrt  Sturt, 
M.A.,  etlitor  of  I'rT'Utiol  Ideiilirm.     S\u, 


MACMILLAN  A  CO.,  Lisutbd,  LONDON. 


LITERAKY   ADVEIiTlSER. 
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Particulars    oi   •    » 

W.  H.SMITH  &  SON'S  LIBRARY 

And   Its  AdvantagBSm 

Thtf    Library   contains    over    600,000    Volumes    of    Works 
representing   all    Classes  of    General    Literature. 

>»tiiirlj"  ovory  rUf.-oimtMpI  work  pulilijiln'ii  hi  niL-t'iil  yfiirJ<  i':in  \h\  olrliiinoil  Trom  oui' 
Ltlirary.  Tbi.'  HTmlenl,  Ibn  I'nluli^ijiri.  tin-  IViifci-KioTioJ  il;iu,  Ibc  Seioatist,  tin-  Si.ortf^miiQ. 
tlip  Lover  ol  Fii-non.  nnd  Gi-ni-rnl  RemJi-r.  will  find  an  JnHniU^  vitrii'ly  ol  i'litii'"(.".  Oar 
CrkiiLlotniD  H~13]  proviMi  f^-linhh-  ^^iilt  m  eiII  iIillt  i^  bi-nL  in  iTom-ral  r>lti>r.ilLir47-  AIE  ^ciok^ 
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or  Itall.  Bo£i>9  HLipiilietl  ^TuEib.  If  Wo  tiittii-  at  frftiii-'nl  ii'Timlf  a  ]irnqi«?ctu5  of  lbs 
Qowest  boolLB  Id  i-ln-uUtliou.    A  jioal  curd  will  bring  it  to  you  on  iijuilk-ution. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  list. 

i'uL"]mr   [Mi'iiKssiON  NHw  i(f:M)V. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GRANVILLE  GEORGE  LEVESON  GOWER. 

SECOND    EARL    GRANVILLE,    K.G., 

18IB-ta9l. 

By  LORD   EDMOND   FITZMAVRICE. 

Vrilh  H  I'.jrLniiN  C!   I'luiUiifni'.  urc- i.  :■  Kj]-.,  110.,  30m^   lli'l. 
T^f  KiH-J  hat  prrmiU-''i  'iimifn'iit  ^jfljfii-Ji/  /i^iH  (ftf  Irffrrt  *if  Qilfin    Virtoria  II ml  thr  pTinet 
to  0f  jmbliafitd,  fi'hich  fhrriic  iiiiflorltiikr  U'tht  1  u  tlir  I'l'i'fi'n  tjj  hft  lulf  .Vfi/rtt}/  fipi'it  F'^rei^jn 
fialtn   in    turfar'l  In   tfn-'f  "/  litfinnnu-     TItfAf,    if  in  Itelioi-cil^  'I'm   l>e  i-rait   'rilf*   thf 
If*?,  nt}T  onlif  in  ti-ilintiil,  b'lt  illinnfl 

FiiiTiTH   L^I^ll^:s^|llN   n<i'.v  ];k  \dy 
THE  LIFE  OF  GRANVILLE  GEORGE  LEVESON  GOWER. 

SECOND     EARL    GRANVILLE,    K.G., 

I8i5-ia9i. 
By  LORD  EDMOSD  FITZMAURICE. 

Witli  ^  Voi-lrml'-  f-'-  riiii[ui_'i-Fi' iiTt"-t,  1'  vol".,  *iv<>.,  30mm  nef. 
n'KftTXt^STfll  I^AXHTTH.—  Uitd  Ediuonil  Fil«iiimrii.c  has  iaiu}  thta  iKirt  o(  liia 
work  wiiL  rem:irkiihl(-  iibiluj-  nnd  ilinmii^lmi-«.  uiuL  his  cbipt<-r»  will  foryisin  10  eoajp 
beonTirruil  liy  rtlmli-tilr*  ol  liisloryr  lu  piirrifuhir.  Iri^nh  lipbr  of  themo^t  Inlort'TitJnif  Itind 
\t  Uii\t^n  i]i»uti  the  rel!itiijn*<  ol  Eit^liinil  iiud  Cr(^rni?i.Tiv  hv  Thi*  [inblii.'iilinn  af  Hit: 
vlmjniMi'  Et'-TfL-r^  wbich  jjjutSL'd  iH'twei'Ti  Lctiil  tliilu  JIuAA4;ll  nhil  Lof^  i.riLiivlIlD  in  flio 
•atlf  ngUtie*." 


THIHD     IMPltESSlON    NOW   IIE.UIY. 

Mrs.    FITZHERBERT    and     GEORGE    IV. 

Bj    VV,  N.   WtLKiyS.   M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Willi  ^7  Pifiii'iitT*  nil"!  oTiht"  llhisirjiiiqnji.    '^  \oh..  Hvu.,  90a, 

■  rtiiJji.  It  ml  '/n're*  t/ir  ttsf  j^f'  Itic  ittfiiinfufi'  ii-hirh  Mrn.  Fitilirrbrrt  rvt'  ri^ii  in  VfSS 
■  ■'  i^f  tl.V.  r/tF  Ki'i/l^  ili'it  /iftiHi'  the  /rftt  Ivj/and  it'ifhl. 


THIRD    IMrRERSTON    XOW    REAUY. 


Mrs.    FITZHERBERT    and    GEORGE    IV. 

S.V    U.  //.    nlLkl.\S.   M.A..   I-.S.A. 

SViili  ,^T  I'ortrLLlL?*  uii']  other  IliiMir^itiEiTis,    ::  virltt.  n\",  3S»' 
DMLV  T HI. Kun.il- II. --H  \mf  falluu  lo  IL^-  lot  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Wilkinn,  in  llipso  IWD 
•ohinip*.  Ic  liiasipale  tbp  half  whlHi  »iJl  blnrrel  Hjp  lliJiirn  of  lUi'  trulb   unci  lo  wrilan 
fuTl  nnil  liUiliciniAtiri?  nof^itnt  at  oue  oF  Iho  firjLo^e^t  ronianeci  in  the  unuulh  f>f  1I10 

FISCAL     REFORM     SPEECHES. 

Lt|:LH  ti!V:il     ILl     Till. 

Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  JAMES    BALFOUR.   M.P. 

I>'n>ll  .ICNE.   (HIM,  TO   IJEI'EUTIEII     I'lll.". 

»va..  iiu[)e<r  eovcre,  3a.  0<fr  np(. ;   tlolli.  3a.  Bd.  Oct, 
Withi  Preiac^■.  tofwiber  with  11  Rcf^rial  Qf  thn  I'liiiiijlili-'L.  "  Ki^iinomir  Nolc  on  InsuUir 
Free  Trvie."  und  tvUen  trom  unil  in  ili..-  Ili^Ui    Boa.  JosEDI  CIIAllli[iiit..\lK.  M-r. 

ISf[.n;mhi.T.  lil"3i. 


NEW     COLLECTED     RHYMES. 

By    ANDREW    LA  NO. 

LVc'w]]  ^'■■1.   4a.   Bttr  ii<  I. 

LOYAL  LYRICS.        CRICKET  RHYMES.       JUBILEE  POEMS. 
CRITICAL  of  LIFE  ART.  and  LITERATURE.    FOLKSONGS.    BALLADS. 


LONG.MAXS,  OREEN,  &  CO.,  39,  Paternoster  How,  London,  E.C. 
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THE   ARCHITECTS"    LIBRARY, 


Edilcd  by  F.  M.  HiMPSON,  F,IiJ,tl,A- 
ProreTiBtir  of  Ar''hiUTliire.  UnivtrHity  t'ollope,  Loudon, 

Tht  aim    of  th-^  punnafern  '•/  Ihi'  wn'f*  tW  If  io  mate  it  a  mmplefB  towt  iff  ff/tffHOi /or 
wcKitfclii  ami  a  Thnmiiifhi^  pr'^^fi'^Ol  t'itn'.H"-"k/or  attMli-Hf". 

A  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT. By  r,  M.  KIJIPSON,  K.Ji.l.Il.A.  a  vol^.i  Vol  1.  with  IBO  EluBtmtion^. 
Uedlum  8va.  Ut.  id.  nel. 

LAND  REFORM  ;  Occupying  Ownership,  Peasant  Propri- 

ttary.  and  Rural  Education,     11/  rln'  Tiii^lit  Hnn,  JK.^-'K  <.''ii  [.IN"t;'i.  J.l'..  ^[.T^    H'o. 

[St  urUj  lirtuht. 

GREGORY    THE  GREAT;    His  Place  in    History   and 

Thoughl      By  F.  Il'iMEi  Dl-DDEN'.  B.D.,  Follow  oi  Liln'oln  Colli-Kc.  Oiforil.    With 
I'limti'-pu'.-L'.    'd  vulfi.  ^\o..  ]ttlff.  nrT. 


LECTURES    ON    MEDIEVAL    ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

By  WiJ.r.LviT  Sitbiih.  n.D.,  IciriiirTly  Kislmij  ut  Ojfonl  nml  Roinus  I'lolOi.-ior  of 
Mijclcrn  lIi*1oi-y  m  tlii>  riii\.-rflLty  ol  Oxtnnl.  Kdilcd  hj  AHTHI'K  llASSAI.T,,  M.A. 
S;riii|.-ni  lit  ChriHi.  L'tiuri'li.  Osfotd.    dvn.,  IL'-.  iM.  nel.  [luJ^inifirii. 


COMMERCIAL   SUPREMACY  AND  IMPERIALISM. 

Hy  M.  Vu-nin  llEiiArtii,  of  thc"Ili>™o  ill'  riiriH."    Transiiiii-d  from  tlir  Freneh  by 
li.  W.  FosEETT,  JU.A,.  N".>»-  CnllcKf.  Ollonl.    dvo,.  "».  iW.  iii't,  j/ii  Jaiianni. 


THE     PHILOSOPHY     OF     RELIGION. 


])V      GKOltOli 


TbuUBL'LL  LAOD,  i'TuroHAor  ol  rhilasaiiby  iu  Ynlc  L'ulvanllT-    ^  volt.    Hvo. 

_  [/n  lh<  Preu. 

A     HISTORY     OF     MODERN     LIBERTY.        By    James 

MAiJiiNNON,  Ph.D.  Author  n(  "J'iii'  lliatory  of  Kilniird  HI.,"  &o.  Vol,  I.  Inlrodoi.- 
tiou,    iUrl)iiiiii— The  Mtddlo  A,i;iib.|  [/'i  J-muarv. 

INTERNATIONAL   LAV^^:   a  Treatise.     By  L   Opfbnheim, 

L\..}>..  l^b'ituivr  u]  I'uMh-  IiiiiTJijiiofial  Ljiw  ut  Hin  Li'i^dou  t^ohool  <>f  Kconnmlcs 
and  Poiitii-iil  S-ju'ni.'<'  (l'nlvi?rjiiiy  ol  Lnndoin-  and  Member  nr  \hf  Kin'ulty  of 
E^'onoraii'H  nud  Politioiil  JVipn^'a  o\  the  University  <if  London  ;  fomiiTly  Profcaaor 
Ordliiarliiji  of  Litw  in  the  L'nlVfMty  of  BufrlcfSn'ltEt'rlandj.  In  -  voIh-  nvo-  Vol,  L 
Ptuoe.    iHv.  net.    \lUtiA>j^}    Vol.  II,  War  and  Neubniilly.    lbs.  net.  \_Iii  January. 


SYMBOLIC    LOGIC    AND   ITS    APPLICATIONS.      Uy 

IlnnLi   M  \i:cuLL.  IS. A.  d.rmdjuil      Witli  TiuniL-i'oii'.  diiiin-MnH.     rtvit..  '.s  IM.  not, 

[J'l  J'liiU'ir'j, 

HISTORY    OF    INTELLECTUAL    DEVELOPMENT: 

Oo  the  Linei  of  Modtm  Evolulion,  »y  Jmt\  [IK.ITTLE  LiiOKIEll,  LI. I).  Vii).  IV. 
T]ii>  W}i..,.I  ,)(  Wrallh  :  Ih-iu).-  ji  Hci'iimlru.'ltoii  ol  lh.>  Sni^ni'f  iiiul  Art  o(  I'oltiU'iil 

Economy.  [S'-'irhj  P-tttht. 

STEAM  TURBINES:  their  Development,  Styles  of  Build, 

ConslrucliQo,  and  Use*.  By  Wllijei.S!  (lENT-iilL,  Kiii-rrl,  Iti'L'iiTiiUL'Jfnt  iind 
MiU'lli'd  ill's  I'ril,iil;Lml4.  Triuiwliilail  (roni  ilu-  LiiTmiin  Itv  AHTNI  ii  U.  LlDDEI.l.. 
With  t  Pliilea  unil  037  IIIuatrationB  In  «he  Test.    Royiil  Svo.,  JIi.  nel.      [/"  J""'i'ini. 


LONGJIASS,  tiPvEES,  &  CO.,   39,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  KC. 
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THE  POLITICAL  HI5T0RY  OF 
'  ENGLAND. 


Written  by  wioua  AutHora  untfor  tho   direclton   «nd  Editorship   of  the 

Rev.    WILLIAM    HUNT,    DXitt., 

I'rt'iiiteQC  ol  III"  Roy.il  Hisrori.'jil  So.U-U,  -*tiil 

REGINALD    LANE    POOLE,    M.A.,    Ph.D., 

tn  Twolvc  Volume,  demy  Hvo,    Each  VoloniB  hAvinBiWowntndesftTid  twoormon'Maps. 

The  price  o^  each  volume  le  7«>  6d.  net  If  eotd  BcparAtelirf  but 
COMPLETE  aET9  may  be  aubecHbed  for  throueb  the  boohsofiorB  at 
the  price  of  £4  net*  payment  beln^  made  at  the  rato  of  Ga-  Sd.  net 
on  trie  delivery  of  each  Volume. 


Ettffttin'l.''    ir/iicfi     rm//,    wtUt    i/if    tf'-i-*'fiifi*'ii    rif'    lUSS.       Hurtuff    that    pr-ri'i't 

Jhiti  Hi%Utr*t  i*  f*»'  ntlf^im  r  tri  *'■/  i'"rth  hi  "  r^adtiftlr  form  It"-  rrtultit  ttt 
frratnf  atttiir\pd  ti*/  rt^Ht-arrli,  Jt  n-HI  rnti^iMl  nf  ttrelvf  viitiintfn  I'j/  fiv^tt'f 
*iiJt^rt-Ht  n-filTm,  ^rrr/i  "f  l/tftit  rft'iseii  tin  itmln^  njiTittUy  rtijitihlw  uf  tlftiiitnj 
irith  tltt^  ppriO't  ttrhitli  hf  itn/tfr-riri.^n. 

I2*'Ch  voltiinr,  iv/tilr  foyinitm  jiiit-t  ff  ir  rt>tiij'f*l*'  IHilorff,  tfHt  ntmi  In  itxelf 
hr  ■■  M^ptrttie  tfnii  rotnpffle  b*iok,  ifiU  l*F  miltl  ffjmniltfy.  *tnd  irilt  tttire  ita 
*(PN  tnHtJt  itnif  ttro  itr  maiv  tnapM, 


Vol,      L       To     1066,       By     Tii0«.*6     HofxJKiS,    D-CX.,    Lilt,D.,    Fellow    of 
UnirpTSity  Ck>]l<.*i:Cr  Lomlou,  [/n   Frhni'irj/- 

Vol-    IL       FROM    THE    NORMAN    CONQUEST    TO    THE     DEATH 

OF   JOHN   fio66-jii6.)     liv   <;eoi[OE  BtiiTON    Au.vsiri,  I'rolpgaor  or  Uislory  in 
YnTi'  Unnemlly.     Uitli  two  Miipn,  [Hf-i'if/. 

"'  I    .  .  -I    \oliimt'  bi'foT'f  UH  i^hrjuJrl  TutVi-  Ih'oti  t'fltruslcl  to  Uti  AimTtt-nn  profi'SnOr 

U  a  I  ,imi^ni  li>  tlio  rumarkitbli'  jldjI  ^omi-whni  uDi'X]>tL'ied  de^'(.'loijm->nt  ui*  lliu 

*tJi^l^"  '     :il  Vilflory  jLTnonk'  youi]>,'*T  -\mm<'ua  Mt'linliirn.     Nor  i*  IhiTU  jinylhln?  to 

Ate.Tff-i  :kut  rhL-  niiibor  i>  otlu-r  \hiia  an  KciuJiribniiui.  ei^i'i-iit  i^ul'Ii  rioi  uiiwHcijirju  i-'um- 
ivjifoniu  imparl  fri'shuffi^i  to  Iho  jiohii  of  \ ievi'."^jU". U'j'i lu. 

Vol.     111.       FROM    THE     ACCESSION     OP     HENRY    III.    TO    THE 

DEATH     OF    EDWARD    III.    t]ai6-i377.}      Hy   T,    F.   Ton.   M.A.,   ProfcBaor    of 
M'vliiiitul  'iD.d  yi'/d'-ra  ll]-lory  in  tlu-  Vm-loria  I'mvi-rsity  of  Mixm^hi^tileT.    WitU 

~  ta  ivAiimir  thii  volnmo  ve  btue  tht-  oofororiiLble  r^ocMitiou  ihat  <Ari.*  iiro  In  oip^rt 
hniiiN       I1  wouM  be  iinicnit  to  speak  loo  bifbly  oT  Ibc  lonrniD?  iind  Mund  jndtniiont 
I  very  \nnie  Wiir*  wiintWH.     Trofovwir  Tout  h;i>  thrown  a  viiji?  dbU  and  hv  in 
■  homo  u'hoiber  IT  i*  wUb  rorrords  and  n-'bronk-lo*  or  wlib  ibolr  moclL'm  iTirit'a 
r*  indi^il,    Snnjminir  iijp,  wiMioui.  osTtniatioD  or  pmlixilyH  (In?  Iju-t.  tpsuHh  of 
Li^  v^iirk:^.  he  :i'td.H  no  int-oziaidt'mblt.'  '-oniributiun  from  Uij«  own  re'csiri'tieB,    None 
llnii^hmi^  loiu'bi*-i  whi^'h  mnko  n  pi.ts  ji'jjnhlti  t>ook  of  rtfercnci'  bns  ln?on  nt'^Ei^LliHU 
(It-i,  miiiii,  iind  biMkOj^^iibicii]  jipTn-nilix  ari"  nio<it'l-  m  lln.'ir  Mfvoml  kindiH," — 
.*»t-r  t.'titfiiint. 


|Vol-    X.      FROM     THE    ACCESSION    OF    GEORGE    111.    TO    THE 

CLOSE    OF    PITTA    FIRST    ADMINISTRATION    07ftO'iS<'i),      By  tbt-  llev. 

WiLM.vM   UlTNT,  M.A„  DJ-ilT.,  Trinily  t'olk'gi',  Oxford.  [Ji-ail!/, 

"Thi"  j^-JtuiniMp  work,  liv  \hf  pTCRidi-Jit  uf  ibc  Itoyul  HistoKcal  ^ooiHy,  i*  Ihi.'  Ilrftl 

C'lGinc  ol  LI  now  -cries  iindflrin.kcu  by  Me**rs.  LonEniKn.  Uw  imnortanL't'  and  vuliie  of 

>hu-*i   I'  is  dlrtii-iilt   to  <'ii.a^j^'ratp.    We  rejfard  ibe  tnlir^  work  ^vilb  ■VilmimTinn.    If 

_jr»Qlinoe*l   with  ftjiutl  bril]nini:y.  Thi'  niTifn  will  In'  invfklnabk".  and  w<."  unhi'niLrtijngly 

^roEKian>7e  (he  pTtJanl.  voIuqio  -lui'^Miiaiilrki.^,  poh^JuTly,  and  t'liidiip."— AVo  nmt  fj'i'iic. 


NGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39,  Patflrnoster  Bow,  London,  E.G. 


■oDonil  Edition.       JuU  K«Bdy.       flO  pp.,  eluth.       S«,  ad.  a»L  \  pott  Ttw,  £<.  M. 

UF£    AMD    MATTCRm     A  CriticUm  »f  Prnfeufior  HuoGket's -Eiddle  of 

tin-  I'uiversi',"     !:>■  sir  <ij  [^  kh  E/riKiB,  iJ.flc,,  KR.!*.,  LL.D. 

'■  Wo  toruminetiJ  thin  irrt'nt,  fiirntiHT,  ami  lufliklTlny;  ii>nk  To  nil  tliOBU  wlu>  seek  thu  tniih,iuid 
who  H'oiiM  mill  rocaiirlk-  itiouce  wlLli  rrvualei]  ttaUi'—l'iH^i  -Vf'!. 

••Br.  MAItCCi  iJikivi,  in  Urili^h  ire.kl^  :—■'  No  l>ifDk  IilUiurto  jiuMIhUi-U  ix  atP  likely  I"  lielp 
tha  Uf  mlbd  to  Me  wfaQm  tht  re^  ^Ridfilfl  of  tii«  iiaiveniB'  Ual  A  luiuU].  I»c.-ld>  >bd  most 
bnporUDt  volume,  ** 


rWf    EXPANSION    OF    OHRISTIAHITY    IN    THE    FIRST 

THREE  CEMTURIES.      V.\  Mm.v   1Iak>a<jk,   Pr<>I.^h.<ir  ^f  rimr.Ji   Ulst.iiy  In  the 
TiilnT(-ll)  lA   IVilIri      ■]rilii-.liit'<ianJ  Eillti-il  liy  JakI:;.  IfDfUtt,  B.l)..  II.  U.  (SC.  Aluln^ivi), 
"  IC  ii  vigiiiMiis,  iiiiuiittU.  lull  ut  lilih  uid,  alwvu  *11,  drawi  iu  nuU'rlali  Unlitlit  from  Lho 
OrlKliial  ■onniiM. '— iCiinef. 


i:,ri,ii- Hii^ iiiiiiitii.    ii[^i.i.  -111..  111.  i«;. 
«r.  PAUL:    THE  MAN  AMD  MIS  WORK.    Bv  rn.f.  H.  Weinel. 

of  fill'  I  hlnTsilj  nr  .luiw,    Truii-lottil  l.v  Kov,  li.  A.  llin.\m«\s,  M.A.    Edflfd  l>y  Rev. 
W.  V.  M"UI(1-"!I.  I,1..U. 


JESUS!     Hy  W.  BocrecT,  Frofcunr 
uf  Thf.M.ilrigi'  jiL  the  Tnlvt'Tnitj' of  OoltinKC", 

Trnmllltl'il  liy.rASETPBMHiSETRSVELrAK. 

ItBv.  Dr.  sivDAY  in  Hie '; "Or Jia"  ^—"  Kor 
tnoihti  lliiuK,  it  h  Eriii:  till-  urjlor^r  vmi 
Hodi^h  and  HKiitHct,  Iiiivls  in  thfr  c<-)UTHfl  CTf 
Unit  i)»)piri.  siltd  thIiiiB  tliKI  I  rL'inird  a* 
iiulhUia  li'"  thon  Bdnilrnlplf.  I  very  much 
doulpl  wlieUier  »■■  hnvc  inytlilng  nj 
kdiDirahT^'  In  ETi^liab.' 

In  tlie  Prnu.        Niirly  Bculy. 
°M  psges.  ii. 


r«f  HISTORY    OF    EARLY 

CHRlartAH  UTERATUREi  V\«: 
tkKikH  of  llic  Ntih  TL-4UiTiu-itL.  By  II.  VU-% 
SoiiES,  111).,  Proli'SiUi  ol  TIuhpIo)!/  In  llic 
rijlverfllty  (i(  li^^ilJLi.  TranpliiU-El  liy  the 
Kov.  J.  ][.  wii.KiNKiv,  M.A.,  iiikI  Kdltod 
hy  Ilov.  W.  II.  JliiillU~iS,  LL.II.  Tl.uliui* 
ia  divid<--d  into  tlie  fcilhfwln^  dlvl«loiiH  : — 

Sr.    I'.d  L.      TIIK    QIISPEF.    LITERATI  HE. 

THK  PIWT-PAl  LINE  l.ITEHATIKE. 

TBF.  JOHANKINE   UIEHATrRB, 

JiibC  Rcady^  4Sr>  [uke^  iloi^i,  fpj. 


Snlugad  to  W)  meet,  It.  tkt.  net ;  pMC  Ens,  It.  M.    SubMdptkHU,  IM,  par  umimi,  poit  lies. 

THE    HIBBERT    JOURNAL. 

jv."ri.-i/..i'  ''„,.>,.ni,  „i  ,/,r  .j.i.v/M^T  M-)ini:u— 
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TH£   HiSTORY   OF   "THE   FOURTH   PARTY^"     * 

jrS-T  1*PBLIWHED.  Willi  :e  l;ei.Tod[ki:tion  of  ihf  t'lLTtoou  of  'TUEFuLHrU 
PaRTT"  Irom  Vnnlfv  f'mru^  Fiontlfl|u<^i'i'H  unci  u  Fin'nlmJk'  Lot  I  it  From  llK'lurd 
LaTil  SaliwburT  to  Sir  llonrv  Dnuuiiioiid  AVolIT^      I^irgi!  }iOM  Kvu.      7".  tiiL  ui'X. 

THE    FOURTH    PARTY.     By  Ha«..i.d  E    Gobbt.     With  a 
IV'fjn  ^' tiy  siii  Jull^  lioH'T.  yi.v. 

•a"  In  ivriiiJii?  iLii>  bii'ik  Mr.  fjor-^r  has  Imrl  [ij-h'***?  lo  ihn  cslfn&ivi'  yrivutt*  t-orres- 

l-ponili-aci?  of  Rir  Henry  JJruinnniEnl  WolQ  wilh  llu'  Ein'iutx'r^  af  Ihe  Foni'Ui  Piirt>",  ind 

n*"  bjiji   (hr"ii^honr  clnniLvl    rirnT  fiLjad  inrormnrion    Tram  hia  fnilu^r,  Sir  John    flldon 

WESLEY    AND     HIS    CENTURY:     A    Study  in    Spiritual 

Fori  1. a.  Uy  W.  IL  FiTi.  iiETT,  iJ_\..  LL,D.  Wjiii  a  Pbuioimnur.^  Front iti>l*M?i* 
from  iho  l^orlnxlr  ol  John  Weulpy  by  Rotnney,  uml  four  FiK-^lniilcs  of  I-clter!*,  &i^ 
PjniiU  JJi'my  fivo,       IK,  iicl.  [S^jwr/^j, 

.^0  MmitiOttimt  Tfmamt    in  ^lioe<r-  rolumris  This  Llfo  ol   We^I<.'y  iippouri'il  in 
I  form.   s;iy?  ibni   il   -.Mr^»i'--r-  ovlTj  thini;   wdlten   VKifofL-  on   Tliih  mibjivt    lor  vivid 
r^r  iind  wnn^li'T'Cul  iii-'IL'IiT  Jiiici  llic  lu^'iiiiiTtu  :jnd  cITlvT   '^E  Ibl"  ^tl^ilT   life-     It   hEU  a.\\ 
the  H'--iii-'fil'^  iif  I'  'Mii'iii''[i.'\   ,1-  \\---\\  ;i-  fi.']irilrLi'irv. 

,  THE    VICTORIAN    CHANCELLORS.     V.,!.  I.     By  J.  fi. 

L  ATLAV.  BiirrisTor-m-Ljiw  ;  Anihor  of  "Lord  ODclira»E.>'r*  Tris^l   liefore  Lord  EHeTi- 

I  b-imiiirli.'  '-Sir  Henry  W.-iUwnrib  Admid,  Hiirt.^  K.t'.B.,  F,R.S. :   u  Memoir/"  Jet?, 

r  With  (i  I'orirait  lllii-^iuttions,    Dtmy  Bvo.    U^.  not.  [In  ifn  itrfit. 

*■"  TUf'  work  wiU  be  oomiflolcl  in  u  Second  VohimL\ 

THE    BALKAN    TRAIL.      By  Fkeukbick  Muobe,     With  a 

MiifiOJid  -l-i  1^1/4^9  of  liluAtHklions.    SmnlJ  Dt'my  Kvo.     ]*tn.  t}'t.  uol.     [y^  jufiAtrati-jn. 

•«•  Th*»  ■jzi.jtoncnt'eip  of   un  Aniorioitn  i'orri"flV*""dt"nt  dnrioif  ITit'  n'ount  troublr^K  in 

the  B^TkaM*-    It  i^  nritti-n  wtih  dL>b(rbifnl  fre^bnotis  ujid  humour,  und  iu^iulu  into  tho 

rb»m*?li^  of  Ibr  jiooiili'  und  IhL-  poliiiml  HltuiLtion     Inter  ^liu.  he  telK  on  Xhv  jinthoriiy 

of  Ihtf  ni"torei(nib<-'drnni!i,  xhv  rpiit  bifllory  of  tboiibdui.'lirjuftnd  riinsomof  Mudiime  Tmlkik. 

ROBERT  BROWNING  AND  ALFRED  DOMETT. 

y.  iiti'd  by    FEEUtiiK    '■.   Kl\  ^'i\.  ff.Litr  .   F,M..\ .      With   iIhl,^   i^h.-i  .i!r,L\  nro   Tni- 

irjil:'.    Crown  ^vi\,  .V  not,  ^shurltn. 

"♦•TliiM  volume  i?onu-ilns  nii  Lnterustlnjz  oorroapon denize  Iviwui-n  Uoln'rt  Browumif, 

Allrrtt  Dt>m«ri  und  ?^ir  Joaojih  AmouJdr    DonTfftt,pnbsoi|uently  ibe  rlrai  I'retnltT  of  T^ew 

Zeiil*nd.  wiv»  the  WuriDE  of  BroTrnin/B  fjimoua  yoem.  ''iVhfti'ii  bet'omo  ot,Wiirlnff."  axwl 

Sir  JowfpU  Araould  wjs  aftorwar-L*  Cliiof  Juslii.'e  of  Bombay. 

SEVENTY     YEARS'     FISHING.       By    Charlks    Georoic 

FHiifitN'iroN,    C.IV,    lormerly    Att^ifftsint    f^oomlary'    to    tb*j    Trt-iusiiryr       Wi[fi    a 

I'liotoimivurn.'  Fronfi^pjooL'.    SmuH  Diimy  i^vo,,  I'u.  iV^.  not.  [/"  rfif  pri-tn. 

■^•■nie*e  TPi^orda  or  v<tton  at  borne  and  nbrortd  tell  bow  ibi.'  writer  (liiijjbt  bisUr'^t  Qsh 

□□der  (be  luliion  ol  Loni  Grey,  of  Rofnrni  Rjll  fume,  nml  bow.  hnvlni;  lenrnt  the  art  in 

Aeotbiml  on  IheTwei'cl,  b?  ronrtnned  it  In  Gernirmv  e^er  ilfii't'  in  the  iufi'nal'^  of  n  bimy 

lifeal  tbk'  Frjrt'i^Ti  OQIi-o. 

LEAVES    FROM   THE    DIARY    OF    HENRY   GRE- 

VILLE.    FOCRTII  SEllLBi^    By  J^^^^  ^Ol^NXE^S  OF  i^TBAFPOOS.     Wilb  QU  Index  to 
Ibe  Four  Scric*.    Mvo,,  U". 
Flirt**-— "Thf?  fouHh  and  Quul  Lnatalmenl  of  Henry  GreviUe*  Diary  it  fnlly  eiiuul* 
perhapt-  ruiber  murt-  tbau  o^Tial.  to  itn  iPreourHorSr" 

SUTK.  —  The  th '-re  j,rr I'ifii-^  -WfF'ir*  nrv  in  jfrinr.  turl  ftn  Iv  fuppti'fd,  prift  ll>,  i''}rli. 

THE   SOURCE  OF  THE  BLUE  NILE:  A    Ke<M.rd  of  a 

Joaroi^    ibrouEb    tji.-    H-nnimi    lo    I<:ik<'    T^inn.    itl   Wi'-lcrn    Abys>'inhi,  :ind  of  the 
Hrliini    to  Etfvp^   by  tbi'  ViiUey  of  ibi'  Alliiim.     VVuii  u  NuTe  on   Lbe  R(;li^Dn''t 
fa*tum.v  Ae.,  oi  Abv^Auuii.     By  AKTHI  u  J    FIa^Ks^  Ii,S.A,  Loud..  Medloul  OJlloer, 
IJa?ir:inr1no  UOU'l'.  ftm-^.     Wilb  '1  Mnjit.  and  '.'y'l  iniL'Od  of  lUuatraliofLP-     JOn.  iM.  Hel. 
Mtmndmt^m — '  ^Tbe  t^oaree  ol  rbo  BluoNiJe'  in  no!  only  a  plenbLzitly  whEle^ibuok 

of  Ifii'  L  I,  iiuc  :UioalTonlfl  mnoh  information  aloul  the  r^Uk-'jouB,  euHionm,  andpup,!  bi^lorv 

Ufa  -.  •:t\-  niTtiL'rhnu  poo|ile/' 

THE    PRINCESS    PRISCILLA'S    FORTNIGHT.      \'.y 

ihr  All  1 1 n"! I  ii£  ■  P.li/.ilK'Th  UTid  LtT  'in'miiin  (iiirden."     Vro^\  ii  ".u.,  i.; 
FOUKTII   iVHtBrtMON. 
Ip«0#a/0#S— '■  rriBoillu  Is  Dn&  of  ibc  mojAt  eni«igiug  tbaructerB  Wf  haio  niol  in 
Vtion  for  yeiir*-" 

London;    SMITH,    ELDER,  h  CO.,   15,  Waterlw.  Place.  S.W. 
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A  New  and  Beautiful  Colour-Book  on  India. 


OF  EMPIRE.  -  ^ 


Reproductions  In  Colour 
of  47  Water-Colour  .  . 
Drawings  and  numerous 
Pen  and  Ink  Skelclies 
made    In     India.     .     .     . 


By    A.    H.    HALLAM    MURRAY, 

lllii*ira[or  ot  'On  ilie  Old  K.tnd."  "Old  Time  Tni^d."  cic, 
DEDICATED  BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION    TO    U.R.H.   THE  PRINCESS  OF   WALES. 

Mectium  Svo.     2tSm  net~ 

.A|m>  a  limiiud  cdiijon  on  Urgt  p^p^  ai    £3  ^V*  n^t. 

This  is  a  Companion   Volume  to  Mr.    Hallam    Murrity  s    '*  ON  THE  OLD 

ROAD   THROUGH    FRANCE   TO    FLORENCE"    which  met   with  ^rL-at 

succc-:^  la^i  ye-.\T- . 

'Ml  h-iy  Ir^n  pioduccd  uill>  c;ir,-ai>J  rtf^iT  caEle;  ii  is,  imlced.  n  work  be^uiiful  in  every  |>ictur<- 
and  page— a  colour  wurk  worihy  oFlitdi^.  ilic  cul^mrs  ofth?  Ofitni."—I>ai/j'  CM^-.mii/t, 

"  A  vulMitie  puE  forrli  Jniid»ily  .  .  ,  (h<3Ugb  ft^  Trn^ciler*^'  Lilr^  nrc  [old  wiih  trailer  spith  and 
sentc,  .  .  ,  Mr.  Nli;rT:iy  U\s  n  irtx  and  ^iirr  Touch  ai  hl^  btsi  in  Lbe  line  Work,  where  hr  cjihibitFi  his 
pOKrrs  in  anftierc  blitLk  nnd  white,  .-ind  hia  ^Mrrt^of  lull?  ^'''^LLiies  in  U>r  leii  mc  mudclsof  graceful 
^nd  jrTJ^EJL'  trcaliiicni.  Aniung  i)ic  dr:iv  injj«  in  L-(>]i>ur  nrn  vtietic  ihai  render  it  possible  lo  rv.ili^c  in  na 
uniisuaE  decree  (h«  .itmosphcfical  condiiionsf  producing  (hu  w^Tmih  .ind  gUtw  l^j:*!  di^cki  the 
womlcrful  iempl«and  nui^quc^  in  a  r.Miank.'.-  beyond  man'f  capabllilict  of  initginaiLin."— IT^  Gi,fh€. 


JOHN     MURRAY.    ALBEMARLE    STREET,   W, 

FURTHER  MEM0IR5  OF  THE 
WHIG   PARTY,    1807=1821. 

By    HENRY    RICHARD   VASSALL,   3rd    Lord    Holland. 

Willi     WHICH    IS    [NCOEPOUATF-.Ii 

A    CHAPTER    TERMED    "MISCELLANEOUS    REMINISCENCES." 
Edited   by  the   EARL   OF    ILCHESTER. 

Witk  Portraits.         Dtmy  Bjo.  iSf,  n/l. 

'  "Hie  Enrl  of  lli-hesler  has  p3nc^  the  ^ludenls  of  recent  history  under  an  oblii^alion  bv 
[jublishiiiE  thf  hna]  in^ialnif^nt  of  Lord  LIotlaTKL  s  Nicmolrs.  ]i  conLiins^in  fact,  thi:  social 
nnd  polilicnl  n^collniions  of  3  slatc&man  Kl.d  had  unusual  opporluniiio  of  khuwiiig  nhat 
was  going  on  in  the  wotlc]  of  afTairs  and  the  norld  of  fashion.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  ilchi-ster's 
uotjci^  10  each  chapter  of  the  Memoirs  are  full  and  adequate  ;  hi^  notes,  chleHy  biogniphicnl, 
are  aeeuraic  unrt  ejfceilcni.  He  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  limes  ^'iih  which  he  J? 
dealing  ivhich  iniiuc&  u^  to  l'0\K  thai  Wf  tnny  receive  some  further  coutribulion  on  ihe 
period  from  hii  |ien.  [11  llie  meanwhile  we  lay  (loan  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  griiiimde 
both  10  Its  autlior  and  its  editor."— Sjlfi/u/or. 

"  l.ord  Holland's  Memoirs  is  of  tirst-ialc  inlcrrsi  and  substantial  Imporlancr.  .  .  . 
Among  eoniemiiorary  pii;uiri>  of  Ihe  later  (Jcorgian  period  and  Ihc  lung  Whig  e\l!e,  lliis  of 
Lllort)  Holland  s  must  claim  .1  IhrIi  plate  for  its  clear  and  effective  pontailurc  and  us  SJinc- 
fie^  of  political  judgment.  To  those  wiih  some  knowJedge  of  the  subjeet  and  an  apj^^tite 
for  more,  the  volume  will  prove  iiself  a  delighilul  experience  and  a  jwrmanenl  Lreasure."^ 
Patl  Mall  C„i:tlle. 


JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W, 


How   you  may  obtain    practically  any  Books 

you  desire— changing  them  for  any 

others  every  day  from 

(Lite  .^anliml  Imlifei  €l«l 

m   eoHJUMOTIOM    WITH 

The  Booklovers  Library. 


Tin-  Pbfiivy  hfrv]^-'  of  'Tlir  STiTi'liir<r 
Bauliatf  CJub  ploorts  ud  ini-\hJUMJblA 
Bumlirr  ^i  iittvri.»ilni;  -.tnii  cti'h^licful 
br^nt-'  w'lihin  v"iirn'ju'h-  With  a  Store 
of  Ave  hiindpod  thousand  volumes 
rrom  which  to  draw,  jtm  uri-  ^xirtaiu 
ol  -in  uiilriiJin^  ^iipijlv  uT  llit.'  bf^t 
rAidiu?  lUiifU'T,  not  only  Jof  yoiirsi*tf, 
bm  for  >-uiir  whoK-  Jninjiy-  'Tho  Slftrnl- 
iit^\'  Rt^;i(liD^  Club  took  (or  it>4  loundo- 
ijijD  ihi"  Booklovern  Litirnry.  of  whi^h 
ji  ^-j'Ii-iii'lI  th«  ^copi-  and  ampHUvd  Thi- 
rftwuTL'i'vi  "IT  ^ivnt  es|.i'Qnc, 

Tbcr**  is  an  iidflea  plOiUiure  lO  tho  fdot 
Lh&l  kill  tho  boDkFt  Huwliwl  by  'Tho 
SljiniLinl '  Ucjidiu)^  Ciub  are  nt'vr,  or  as 
pood  lui  ni'ur.  TQey  arc  iLlwnyn  frenb, 
i-Lean.  und  UDrllf^Minirod.  Thev  onmo  )'> 
5"OTi  om-lii^'d  iu  !i  djiinly,  imobrrnRiv*' 
i.t»ver-  i>;iLk.'d  in  ii  I'ouvi'Uii'nl  Jkis. 

^V'.^deHver  books  dnlly  ihroufifh  Bean 
and  Co's  Express  absolucely  free  or 
charge  to  subscribers  who  live  within 

■levrTii'tiVL'  iKtoklct  'wliri'b  vi-  AC'ptl  Lrrrilin 
iLiid  jrii»T  rrt>e  to  vvery  apphr-'unt.  Tliin 
Bri*(iiha*rideoae»coveriucover:^J'0*iUiir.* 
TniJfd  :  hill  it  dotf^  not,  of  L'ourao.  ini'Uuit' 
our  i'ouatrj'  ynVj-irribf-r"^  On  IhsTr  bi.-hftlf 
Wf  hiLvQ  rpflncrvl  lb*:  pfiL-f?  ul  IxirrowlnB 
ckdditKjnaLl  liookr^H  i<r  uh  lit  vn'Mo  iht^m  tn 
txjciDomiee  iu  i-iirrlnge  by  mukinv'  fewer 
i-ii'.'hjinifeit- 

Yoa  obiain  iill  thti  Litfmry  privtlL-gBw 
nffrml  hy  'Tho  ^frimlanl'  Ut-:nIinL-  Club 
cxji-i  II  <\i|iy  •'{  Tif  Sftiitfturil  tnery  dixy " 
fiir  £2  5s^  |H^r  vatr—IOd-  luir  week,  or 
nbom  J lL  perdue  inorf  iLrin  vounow  ^my 
fiiri*  iwniiy  Uflwiiur^^r.     A  h'Ule  IhnUi/Ut 


will  '■Ui'tw  yuii  :hjil  our  tiooJi  nfT\  iii' t^'^l'J 
[ww  Ihnn  any  othor.  And  yul  viu  olTvr  you 
ndvauta^uti  uTuX  i"onvi'nT*"nr'e-<  whi^'h  jiri.' 
noi  olforcd  W  iluv  oiUcr  cin'uliiiiuff 
Ubrory, 


The  Offer  in  Brief. 


A  Sill »^-tiMi< irk  i>f  S2  &■■  4  t'4r,  11a.  «d.  n 
'juartrr    kir  4b.  n   ipj-"4th.   |ir>ta-urt>  Thf  StiiH'l\tnt 

.U^iv,->V       Ai|HUll.-n,L    I h,.    mi*\     1-    i.MAln^L    Ihj 

?JijliPi  iiN.T'.  HirNLri  ..i]r  ([-.■  <|<'|iL.'ry  iin:i  (i-r  10*  a 
jH'Ti.  ■;*  'i'^  '1  i|ii,nliT  'ir  vy  II  iP]H-MiL  4^4  Ii  -by 
aountry  kubicrlbarm  for  li.  a  VH&r,  1*.  H. 
A  quBrtar,  or  7d.  ■.  month  sach- 

ThTLi  If  rt<h  IiiilJI  lo  Eha  rtiikril-r  of  l'\,  Iijiiv. 
MhiLili  j>  AuFiirriliiir  /ttJi)  iii-ikH-,  IF  ha  Ikhaa.  a. 
■ubacrlbar  may  hava  "Dm  Iba  Library  ■. 
thaui&nd  valumei  a  yaa.r^ 

T>ii-  Hr',Pi<t-tFi^  '  l(>-,>.|lr«ir  L'Li»r.  I,ti-  tvl  iU  ili<L-<«id 
a  atoQh  at  cantldarabLv  didf*  than  hiUf  n 
million  bookL 

Siiik-i  Lih-jr-  wlv  livr  mllilii  ilii'  Arm  I'kiei-r  UmiL 
r>ii^  t.HhriHlHiik  l'ih>.t<ii  [>]-tni  t  can  anchanfla  boolia 
daJly  or  ma  oftan  ■■  (hey  lid*  earrlaja  fraa. 

It-»|CH  IUr|>  III'  i"C<']khilJ|:iil  ^-y  rill-  -.iiIm.  rilo-r  |i>t 
fiDAllj,    IT  h\    mi'm^iJifrc  dl  lli^  I k-qj l> 1 1 larT i^rn    ]7. 

dvniiTci  riin'f't,  lionilan,  AV.,  itr  (In-  I'lTv  Knin'h. 
M.  yijrt''!  H[[ri-i,  rhfapftlili^.  iir  »T  Hamuli  ^t-irr», 

Hrriiii|it'ir>  lE»<ad,M.W. 

y.\rry  IxxrV  tn  i-lu'lnit-l  Lli  □  'latJl  1^1  l'B"^  llikh 
n^ri'i'i  I*'  k-Tih  LI  ^TPh  mid  ctrwu,  4nil  rhorif  Jiro  nn 
il1»H|TUTln>r  U'>^l»  'tr  ilairiiM, 

I  |iil^4  uii\  Hi-4'1lnr  8n^li-tini  af?  id'i^n  OC  Eh? 
ftlt■lUlt^ltF<Il  4»r  '  Till'  Sidiirliird'  Ki-mhrbg  I'luli 

Tlic  full  [4rlTkLiiIi:i  i^r  ^Thi'  I^fiLltiljird^  llnliLlli4 
fUh  ar-  (tmlldi't*-  liiimtjIiBiElj  ioii  J[»Ui  it  -you 
dd  nab  ha¥«  to  wiut. 

Yi»u  mav  ipMiiin  iinu'iliiillr  uir  bo-ik  iim 
llkE.  l"i>  iu>'f  tliDU^'  l(  a^  (tTl#a  u  jnu  hIep 
VfiL  iiuy  ki-«i»  II  at  liii'  rui  jiiu  llktf  Thi^n-  an-  nu 
fliiriir  n'i  rH*riitiun*-tbcrH  it  mi  ItatiUU;  Hhalia- 
I'lpr. 


The  Green  Booklet. 

Ah     inlerestint    bookli-r    ^v<"^    nU    the  dftuitT^    rf   'Th 
in-Irird"   K^'ivltns'  Ciub.    II    in    not  lon>nby,  for  nur  pli' 
I*  to  simplf  jinil  »OMium1  thai  it  ncL'dB  nnlong  nbd  ar^tnu-n- 
L^tiAo   ■.'nijIaaatlDa.      At   tbe   «iTue    Tlmi'    mauv    d'Hture.- 
wh*cb  ranuni  be  explained  Uor^-  iir.'  deuU  wHU  In  the 
hookkt.    .U  l}^e  end  of  IJ  you  will  tlnd  a  Inrni   lo  )"■ 
used   for  *ubPi-nbiniJL       It  will  W  .i(?ut   to  you  by       J^ 
rfftorn  PomI  Ft^^e  if  you  will  luldrt'.*!"  y,  Ivtler  or  inf«t-        ' 
rard    TO  thi'    Manaeer,  ^Thc   Standard'   Heading 
CluK  Sb(w  L.oue,  London,  ELC.  or  you  miiy  *ond 
ihe   ndjoinin?  rorm  in  nn  umdotied  envelope 

■Jnu  a  ha]rp\.'uny  «tamp. 


-The 
Stand 4rd  ' 


lH.>ilii 


/Krl*  

/'Fr-Pfc'   ttflli/  inc   -I  *iflP  "/ 
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Have  you  a  Friend  who  is  a  poor  Corres- 
pondent y     Present  a 


"SWAN 


9T 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


^v 


>■»' 


to  make  tde 
w  riling 
easier. 


„<■■■ 


.-*>■" 


.6>  Prices, 

..y       10/6,  14. '6, 

1 6/6,  2 1  /-, 

25/-,  30/-,  42.'-. 
to  £20,  post  free. 

A  Lasting.  Useful 
'•'■'  Token  of  Friendship. 

Gaaranteed.    Exchangeable. 

See  Catalogue,  post  free. 

Also  SOLD  BY  STATIONEKS. 


,4*- 


^•^ 


cM' 


MABIE.  TODD  &  BARiJ, 


79    &    eO,    HIQH     HDLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 

V4^^'  93,  Cheapside.  E.C.  :  95a.  Regent  Street,  W.,  LONDON, 

a.EnchangeStrpel,  MANCHESTER,  and  3T,  Ave  del'Opsra,  PARIS. 


DINNEFORDS 


Safest  and 
most   effective 
APERIENT 
for  regular  use. 


A  Pure  Solution  for— 
Acidity  of  the  Stomach. 
Heartburn  and  Head.-iche.] 
Goul  arid    Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA 


LETTERS  OF  RICHARD  FORD 

(178T-18&8). 

Edited  by  ROWLAND  E.  PROTHERO,  M.V.O., 

Forme'Iy  Fellow  of  .\\l  Siiuls'  Ciillej;e,  Onforil,      .\iilhor  of  '"  Tlie  I'snlms 
in  Human  Life,"  etc.,  etc. 

With  Porlraiis  ami  other  Illustrations.         Demy  %vo.         lor,  bd.  net. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Kord,  traveller  and  scholar,  celebrated  as  the  author 
of  what  is  regarded  as  the  best  giiidL-  ever  written,  the  "  Handbook  for 
Spain,"  and  a  frequent  writer  in  the  Qmtrlcrly  Review  in  the  hrst  half  of  the 
iglh  century,  is  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public. 


JOHN     MURR.\Y,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,     W, 


GUIDEBOOK,    LONDON. 


Albemarle   Street,  W., 

JiiHuary,  igo6. 


rB    MR.    MURRAY'S 
^P  LIST  OF 

FORTHCOMING   WORKS. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 


No.  406.— JANUARY,    1906—61. 


r.  The  Cost  or  Governubnt. 

1.   OnICIHALITV      AMD      CONVENTION 
LlTBHATPRK.         Ily     PvOC     F. 

3.  Tma  Cos  GO  Qdistioh. 

4-  Plato  and  his  Preoecessors. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
J   Fannv  Bdrnbv.     By  J,  C.  B.*ilev, 
6.  AsT    Undbk    tbe    Rohan    Empire. 

(Illu5i fated).  ByH  StoabtJdnbs. 
'   Thb  Licitt-Treatment  or  Disease. 

By  Georcb  Pernet. 


By 


B.     HaZLITT     and      l.AMR. 

T,  Irwin. 

g.  Gold  and  the  Banks. 
Inclis  Paloravb. 


By   Bidney 
By  R    H. 


10,  The  Riddle  ofMi.-sic.   By  Vernon 

Lee. 

11.  The  IInempldved   ano  tfie  Poor- 

La  w. 

11.    Dl  El  NT  EG  ration  IN  KOSEIA. 

13.  Tub  Unionist  Rbcono, 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

A     SELECTION     FROM     HER    M.\jESTY'S     CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN    THE    YEARS    1837—1861, 

Edited  by 
ARTHUR    CHRISTOPHER    BENSON    and    VISCOUNT    ESHER,    K.C.V.O. 

With  HMMiToui  Photograimres.    Dimy  Svo.     Thru  Volumii. 

Tbe  Period  covered  by  Lhcse  volumes  is  a  memorable  one  in  Ihe  history  both  of 
Europe  and  Eogland,  and  includes— The  Adoplion  of  free  Trade — The  Repeal 
J^ilalion — Charlism — The  Revolutionary  Movement  of  '48 — The  Quaeo's  Marriage 
~Tbe  Crimeati  War— The  Indian  Muilny,  &c. 

Tilt  frifaralioH  of  thi%  grtal  atork  is  progrmiiig  rapiily.  but  owing  lo  Uu  itHmmit 
maa  of  ntaleriaU  lo  bt  ietit  uiilk,  it  caiiHol  bt  rtatlj  btfars  Iki  Autumn  of  1906. 
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THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  ELIZABETH   MONTAGU. 

(iVi£  ROBINSON) 
SOMETIMES   CALLED   THE   ■■QUEEN    OF   THK    BLUE   STOCKINGS'^ 

17^0  TO    I7OI, 

By    her  great-great- Niece,    EMILY   J.   CLIMENSON. 

AihEhorea^of  ■■A  Hk&lDr^  of  Shjplakv,"  ^'  PussaKe^  from  Ihu  Diaries  oj  Mrs,  Philip  Lybbp  Pow>'5." 

tVirh  iG  Portraits  i'h  PMolcgraVHrt  and  atlter  lUtutratioos.     3  Vah.     Demy  Sfo.     36s   ntl. 

Mrs,  Montagu  wan  one  of  the  most  distmgutshed  ladks  of  lilernry  and  social  life 
in  London  during  the  latter  half  of  ihe  iSlh  Ccrluty.  She  has  h pen  called  the  M me. 
Du  Defland  o(  London  Sociely,  and  al  her  house  in  fortmaii  Srjuare  used  10  assemble 
(he  tno^l  illustrious  persons  In  rank  and  in  abilky  under  ihe  reigns  of  George  II,  and 
George  ill.  Among  her  friends,  torrespoodcots.  companions  and  admirers  were  alJ 
male  or  femaje.  English  or  foreign,  who  \were  distinguished  for  attainments  or  talents 

Four  volumes  of  lellers  10  and  from  her  were  published  by  her  nephew  and 
ejieculor,  Matthew  Montagu,  between  1731-61,  but  fomiiialely  ber  correspondence 
has  lieen  most  carefully  collected  and  preserved,  and  ihis  work  will  consisl  of 
maleriaU  from  ihat  great  store  which  have  not  hitherto  hesn  made  public. 


REASON  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BEING    THE    FORTHCOMING    COURSE    OF    LECTURES    ON 
ARCHITECTURE    TO    THE    ROYAL   ACADEMY. 

By    THOMAS   GRAHAM    JACKSON,   R.A. 

Wilk  many  Itlustralions.       Medium  SDo. 

This  wurk  is  intended  lo  enplain  the  development  of  Ihe  styles  of  Modern  Europe 
by  tracing  it  to  natural  and  social  causes. 


*■■■****■■** 


MONOGRAPHS. 


BIOGKAPHICAL    SKETCHES    OF    GARRICK.    MACREADY. 

AND    BARON    STOCKMAR 

By    Sip    THEODORE 


RACHEL. 


Wilk  Parlrails. 


MARTIN,     K.C.B. 
Dany  Hvn.     izi.  ntl. 


These  biographies  are  based  upon  articles  which  appeared  in  Thr  Qvarlttly  RcviiO} 
and  elsewhere  a  good  many  years  ago.  but  ihey  contain  a  good  deal  of  information 
which  is  not  accessible  elsewhere  and  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  distinguished 
persons  with  whom  ihey  deal 
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A    SHECIAL    BOOK    FOR    COLLECTORS. 

THE   TRIUMPHS   OF   PETRARCH. 

Translateil   into   Ene'isH   by   HENRY   BOYD, 

With    en    intiMduction    by    Signor    GUlOO     BIAGI. 
1  ittiAn^iii  ol  iliv  I^Lty^il  MciliciMii  L3uEeiiii:iD  Libr^r)  li>  Florence, 

iVtIk  6  /aisinri/fi  in  Phoroiravkti  <>/  -V  VI  cml.  Elihia£i  nf  Ihi  Ttiumfhs.        ^to. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Mr.  Murray  will  shortly  publish  a  book  which  will  constitute  an 
entirely  new  departure  in  artistic  typography.  The  Ent^lish  edition 
will  be  limited  to  too  numbered  copies,  printed  on  Italian  hand-niKde 
paper,  and  ten  printed  on  parchment.  Every  detail  in  Ihe  production 
of  the  book  has  been  most  scrupulou.sly  looked  to ;  ihe  lype,  especially 
made  for  this  volume,  has  been  shaped  after  the  letters  used  by  the 

osl  accomplished  Scribes  of  the  15th   Century,       The    Initials   are 

eculud  in  raised  ^oXA  by  .Mtilio  Forniilli  of  Florence.  The  paper  has 
n    especially  manufactured  in  Italy,  after  an  old   Italian  formula, 

ing  the  closest  approach  to  the  ancient  hand-made  paper  yet  found. 
The  work  will  be  bound  in  leather,  blind-stamped  with  a  beautiful 
14th  Century  design.  The  vellum  copies  which  will  contain  a 
full-page  Facsimile  uf  an  orii,'inal  illuminated  page,  also  by  Attilio 
"ormilii  of  Florence,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions 
the    book -creator's  art  yet    realised.     Never    before    had    Petrarch 

&ne  a  setting  for  bis  work. 


■     i]ia< 


IE     THREE     DORSET     CAPTAINS     AT    TRAFALGAR. 
THE   LIFE   AND   LETTERS   OF 
THOMAS     MASTERMAN     HARDY, 

CAPTAIN    OF    THE    ■■VICTORY." 

WItH      SOKE      ACCOUNT      OP      HLS      COURADES, 

tARLES    BULLEN    (Captain    of    the    ■■  IJfitannia],    and    HENRY    DIGBV 
(Capiaiii   of   the   ■■Africa"). 

By      A.      M        BROADLEY. 

Author  o( '■  Tunis  Pml  jfid  Presenl,"  and  "  How  Wc  Dcleoded  Arsbi."' etc., 

And      R.     G.     BARTELOT.      M.A.. 
Aolbor  of  (fi«  ^'  Hislory  of  Crewlcamc  Scliogl." 

'  With  Perlrails  andnlkir  Illuilralicni.     Dimy  Svo.     15.  nit.  \Riady  an  Fthmary  t. 

Much  ialerest  is  fell  in  ibis  volume  un  account  of  its  having  originated  in  the 
re^^CDt  discovery  of  £'?me  hundreds  of  unlfnown  and  unpublished  tellers  ihrowing 
fresh  lighl  nol  only  on  ibe  life  ot  Hardy,  iiut  on  the  career  of  Lord  Nelson  and  the 
actions  of  bis  associaiL'S  and  iMiii temporaries  The  worit  is  likely  to  proi-e  a  valuable 
addition  10  Nelsonian  lileralure.  as  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  conlcived  10  lieep  on  good 
terms  wilh  both  Lort)  Nelson  and  his  wife,  although  he  had  no  sympathy  u-iih  Lady 
Hamilton  after  her  arrival  in  hnglanO  Up  10  the  present  it  has  always  l>een 
supposed  that  Sir  Thomas  Hardj-  deatroj'ed  his  correspcmdencs  owing  to  a  dislike 
10  poslhumous  pabliciiy. 
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THE   DUKE   OF   ARGYLL,    1823-1900. 

COMPRISING   HIS   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  DOWN  TO  1857,  AND   HIS  LIFE 
FROM   THAT    DATE  ONWARDS,  BASED   ON   HIS  CORRESPONDENCE 

AND    DIARIES 

Edited    by    the    DOWAGEn    DUCHESS    OF    ARGVLL. 

Wilh  Piirlriiits  aid  Illmlralions.      2  i'ols.     Mtdnm  Svo. 

The  first  part  consists  ol  a  laW  and  cnreCulIy  prepared  Aulobio^aphy.   <n  Ihisarel 
recorded  the  Duke's  early  years  ,  his  parentage  and  childhi^od  ,  hiFi  surroundings 
and  studies,   especially  in   Science  and   Natural  History,  in  which  he  afteriarda 
became  a  recognised  authority.  ^M 

Succeeding  to  ihe  tille  in   1847.  tie  at  once  began  10  lake  an  active  part  ii>.H 
politics,  and  in  1^5,)  wn^  adniilled  to  Ijird  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal.  ^ 

As  his  knowledge  cl  paFsing  evc-nts  becomes  more  direcL  and  personal,  we  read 
Ihe  Duke's  reminiscences  of  his  colleaf^ues  and  of  the  many  dislmguisbed  persons 
with  whom  he  was  brouKht  in  contacl. 

The  record  of  what  pEissed  in  the  Cabinet,  both  before  and  during  the  Crim 
War  and  Ihe  Indian  Mutiny,  will  be  deeply  intereslirg  to  all  students  of  our  history, 
and  will  aflord  much  new  light  on  the  true  narrative  of  these  events. 

With  the  Mutiny,  Ihe  Autobiography — which  was  written  in  1897  (o  1900 — 
ends,  and  the  remainder  of  Iho  Life  is  derived  from  Ihe  Duke's  diaries  and  his 
correspondence  with  all  the  leading  piersonages  ol  his  time. 

Those  who  are  acqnainled  wilh  "The  Philosophy  of  Belief"  must  have 
remarked  the  charming  auiobiugraphical  passages  introduced  into  that  work,  and 
will  have  formed  an  idea  of  ihc  attraction  which  the  complete  record  is  likely  to 
present. 
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NEW    VOLUME    IN    THE    PROGRESSIVE   SCIENCE    SERIES. 

HEREDITY. 

By  J.   ARTHUR    THOMSON. 

RceiU^  Profeaur  of  Natural  Scirnc-  in  the  Unjvcrdiiy  of  ALicrJtrn  ;    Anlhor  of  "The  Study  of 

Aninml  Life,  ' 

Large  Ctotvx  Bvo.     6t.  ntt- 


ELOCUTION  AND  EXPRESSION. 

FOR   PUBLIC   SPEAKERS    AND    READERS       ESPECIALLY    ADAPTED] 
FOR   THE    USE    OF    THEOLOGICAL    STUDENTS   AND   CLERGYMEN.) 

By   the    Rev.   ALBERT    F.    TENNEY,    M.A.. 
Inilrucloc  of  Eloculiun  m  ihe  Hcrkfley  Oiviniiy  School,  Middlelown.  Conneaticut, 

Ctoa*  Svo.     5J.  iKt.  IJust  out. 

NEW     EDITION     OF 

MAINE'S   ANCIENT    LAW. 

Mith   Introduction  and   Notes 
by    SIR    FREDERICK    POLLOCK,   Bart.,    LL.D.,    D.C.L. 
Dimy  8™.  5s    nt(. 

This  is  the  only  complete  and  copyright  Edition  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Standard 
Work,  and  has  the  additional  ftdvantage  of  new  notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
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A  WEEK  AT  WATERLOO  IN  JUNE,  1815. 

By    LADY   DE   LANCEY. 

Witk  Portrait.  Crown  Sva 

General  Sir  WLlliam  lie  Lancey  was  one  of  Wellington'*  most  dislinguiEhed 
suburdinales.  He  look  pan  in  5ume  of  (lie  chief  bailies  of  the  Peninsular  War.  and 
was  .^^siatant  Q  M  G  in  1815  At  Ihe  BaLtle  ot  Waterloo,  uhtn  he  was  cloie  by 
the  Duke,  a  round  shot  knocked  him  off  his  horse.  Although  mortally  wounded,  he 
lingered  for  some  lime  in  a  neiRhbouniij!  farmhouse  His  wife,  who  had  been  in 
Brussels  until  June,  1813,  and  had  then  retired  to  Antwerp,  relumed  to  Ihe  front 
and  nursed  her  husband  10  the  end.  This  diary,  recording  her  advetilures  and 
experiences,  was  shown  confidentially  10  Sir  W  Scott  and  Charles  Dii:keDS,  and 
was  regarded  by  them  as  one  of  the  most  touching  records  they  bad  ever  read. 


RESEARCHES  IN  SINAI. 

By    Professor   WM.    FLINDERS    PETRIE,    D.C.L ,    LL.D..    F.R,S, 

ffilk  about  200  lUusiralioHi.     Uemy  Sua. 

This  work  will  give  an  account  of  the  recent  expedition  with  a  large  working 
I  parly,  which  hved  in  [he  desert  excavating  for  some  months.  The  oldest  Egyptian 
laculplurea  known  are  reprodured,  the  geology  and  ancient  ruins  are  described,  the 
IcMily  temple  known  for  Semitic  wor.'ibip  was  fully  explored  and  is  illusiraied  in 
■il,  the  conditions  ot  the  Exodus  are  discussed  with  a  new  view  of  the  Israelite 
a,  and  the  life  of  the  Bedouin  of  Sinai  and  the  Egyptian  desert  is  noticed. 


LIFE    OF    SIR   JAMES    GRAHAM, 

1792 — I 86 I, 

rlRST  t^RD  or  THE  ADMIRALTY  IN  THE  MINISTRIES  OF  LOND  UREV  AND  LORD  ABERDBRN, 
AKB  HOME  SaCKETAHV  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  hlR  BOBBRT  PEBL. 

Edited    by    C,    S.    PARKER, 

Editor  d(  "Lite  d(  Sir  Roboit  Peel." 

With  UbistialUms.        a  Voh.     Deny  Svo. 

ibi  the  first  Life  of  Sir  Tames  Graham,  based  on  all  Ihe  family  papers  and 
nts.  which  has  appeared . 
Sir  James  Graham  was  one  ol  those  iglh  Century  Statesmen  to  whom  England 
'%nd  the  Empire  owe  much :  although  his  fame  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  his 
Ereai  Patliamenlary  contemporaries  At  once,  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  plungtid  into 
active  polilical  life,  taking  part  in  ihe  negotiations  with  Mural,  King  of  Naples, 
Five  years  later  he  became  WhiR  Member  for  Hull,  and  thereafter  experienced  a  long 
but  very  checquered  career  in  and  out  of  the  Houseof  Commons.  He  was  twice  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  was  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
-reform,  and  a  sound  financier. 
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THE  AFRICANDER   LAND. 

By    ARCHIBALD    R.    COLQUHOUN, 
Amhor  of  "  AcrDr^t  Chryat,"  "  Crtaltfr  AiTitrica,"  ttc. 

IVilh  4  iliifs     Medium  Sun.     161,  «t  [7iiJ(  ml. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  mailers  have  movmi  with  great 
rapidlly,  and  a  Ktroag  feeling  lliat  a  crisis  will  soon  be  reached  in  Ibe  affairs  of  the 
aob-conlinenl  induced  Mr.  Colqulioun  to  revisk  il  and  liavel  over  almost  every 
section  of  the  country.  His  aim  in  this  book  is  10  cive  a  picture,  tinged  by  no 
parliiao  feeling,  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  slalo  of  South  Africa  lo-day. 
not  dwelling  bo  much  on  controversial  mailers  as  ealimaling  the  dynamic  forces 
which  are  at  work.  Tbc  Race  problems,  both  of  White  and  Black,  and  British  and 
Dutch,  are  in  a  critical  stage.  The  fateof  more  than  one  Colony  hangs  in  the  balance— 
and  Ibe  great  question  of  ihe  future  is  being  decided  day  by  day — whether  or  no 
Africander  Land  is  to  remain  part  of  Ihe  British  Empire'  The  impfirtance  of  the 
subject  and  the  intimate  personal  knowledge  with  which  every  phase  is  treated,  make 
[his  book  indispensable  tt>  everyone  who  desires  to  understand  the  alTairs  of  his  day 
and  of  his  country. 
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MAST  AND  SAIL  IN   EUROPE  AND  ASIA. 

By    H,    WARINGTON    SMYTH. 
Socrfiiary,  Mjne&  Dtpartmcnt,  Transv^ul.    Autlior  ot  "  Fivo  Yo4T5  in  Siaai-^' 

Witi  HUHuruHi  Iltuilrations  by  Iht  Authob.  Mtdium  ivo.  iii.  act. 
Mr,  Warington  Smyth  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying  sailing 
boats,  and  in  the  practical  use  of  them  in  all  parts  of^tha  norld,  and  this  book  is  the 
first  endeavour  to  describe  and  classify  them  both  with  pen  and  pencil,  it  should 
be  of  special  value  and  interest  !□  yachtsmen,  sailors,  travellers  and  artists. 


DISSERTATIONS  ON 
CONNECTED   WITH   THE 


SUBJECTS 
INCARNATION. 


By  the  Rt.  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  D.D., 

BiBhop  of  Billiiiui^b^iLn. 

Chbaf  Edition.         La'gt  Croain  6vo.  is.  6ii.  ■((. 


NOTEWORTHY    FAMILIES-lSciENCE). 

AN    INDEX   TO  KINSHIPS   IN    NEAK    DEGKEES   BETWEEN  PERSONS 

WHOSE   ACHIEVEMENTS   ARE    HONOURABLE,   AND   HAVE 

BEEN    PUUl.ICLY   RECORDED. 

By    FRANCIS     GALTON.     D.C.L,,    Hon.  D.Sc.  (Camb.),    F.R.S,, 

and    EDGAR     SCHUSTER, 

Gatlod  Rcstiarch  FelEuw  m  Ndtufjl  Eui:eiiies. 
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SIDNEY  HERBERT 


ft 


LORD     HERBERT     OF     LEA. 
A   MEMOIR. 
By    LORD    STANMORE. 
Foil.         With  Pothaili  and  olhtr  Illuilrjtiniii.        Demy  Svo.        a+j.  nit. 

NO    L.\r%   OF    SrDNEV    HKRBERT    liAS    HITHEHTO    BEEN    PUBLCSEiKD. 

He  was  one  of  ihc  mnn  brilliant  of  the  ■imall  band  of  slatestnen  who,  in  the 
midale  of  the  last  century,  were  known  as  Peeliles.  He  entered  the  House  o( 
Commons  at  the  of  xi  and  his  chivalrous  and  urselfish  character  soon  gaineil  hiai 
anivenal  popularity.     For  the  !asl  twenty  years  o£  hU  hfa  he  dlled  a  conspjcuoua 

eace  in  Parliament  and  iu  the  country,  and  but  lor  his  comparatively  early  death 
:  ufouid  probably  Lave  attained  the  posi  of  Prime  Minisler. 

As  StKrretaty  at  War  in  the  Cabinets  of  Sir  Robert  I'eel  and  1-ord  Aberdeen, 
aod  as  Secrel.iry  of  State  lor  War  in  that  of  Laid  Palmerston,  he  did  more  ihaji  any 
other  man  of  the  19th  Ceaiury  to  promole  the  educiiiiati.  the  comfort,  and  the  health 
of  the  soldier  A  narrative  al  the  reforms  eflecled  or  contemplated  by  him  will  bo 
lound  to  have  at  Ihe  present  moment  an  especial  interest. 

******************* 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE. 

By   Mrs.    ETHEL   WEDGWOOD. 
HitM  lllmfialions.         Squarr  Deny  Hi 0  10s   td  nil. 

At  a  lime  when  English  records  were  abandoned  to  the  Latlnity  of  worldly 
tnonks.  Jehan,  sire  de  Joinville,  began  thai  long  line  of  memoirs  which  interweaves 
France's  hiatory  with  her  literature.  His  book  is  the  plain  narrative,  in  his  own 
tPDgue.  oi  tiae  doings  of  a  great  Baron  of  the  13th  ccniury  Born  about  1215, 
Oe  Joinville  was  heir  to  the  Seneschalty  of  ChAmpagne,  and,  with  his  own  contingent, 
followed  Si,  Louis  on  that  ill-startcd  crusade  marked  by  the  disaster  of  Mansoiiraand 
Ibe  capture  of  the  whole  Christian  army.  On  his  reliirn  from  eooiigh  sdventutea 
to  supply  a  sensational  noveUst,  he  settled  on  his  estates  and  took  a  share  in  pohtics 
through  three  King's  reigns.  Finally,  at  over  70,  he  set  to  work  to  wriie  his 
reminiscences  of  the  friend  and  master  whom  he  had  loved  tn  his  youth.  His 
narrftlive  brings  us  into  some  of  the  finest  company  in  the  wurld,  and  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  13th  century  than  many  volumes  of  compiled  history.  Waller  of 
ChaliUon.  holding  the  village  streets,  single-handed,  against  a  horde  of  Inlidels ,  the 
good  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  "hastened  hia  journey  to  G'd " — are  worthy  of 
perpetual  remembrance  ;  and  Ihe  big. headed  Senetichal  himself  is  not  the  least  choice 

i spirit  of  that  age  oC  pious  gentlemen  and  gallant  knigbls. 
^^  By  the  Rev.  C,   T,  WILSON.  M.A,  Oxon,.  F,R,G,S., 

^H  Vicnr  □<  TatUnd  Bar,  1^'°  °f  Wighl. 

^V  Wit\  lUusliiilions      Demy  8iiu.      I2i.  nil. 

Thh  vutume  deals  with  the  people  rather  than  wilh  Ibe  land,  and  that.  too.  from 

MlAm.      Many   years'   resilience  and   work   in   Palestine   have  given   the   Author 

iceptional  oppoclunities  of  seeing  the  inner  lilo  of  Ihe  present  inhariitants  of  the 

loly  Land,  more  espefiilly  thai  of  the  Fellahin,  of  whom  tliia  work  treats      He  has 

I  brought,  inii)  closeKt  conlaut  with  many  of  thum,  bulh  Citristian  and  Moslem, 

■•laying  in  their  houses,  joining  Ihcra  ai   iheir  mt-als,  travelling  long  jourueys  wilh 

llbem.  oflED,  for  days  at  a  Hme.  bearing  and  speakmg  nothing  but  their  language. 

[The  wi>rk  is  therefore  an  authoritativi:  as  well  as  Interest  tug  study  of  one  of  the  oldest 

I comm unities  Jn  the  world. 


PEASANT  LIFE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 
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THINGS    INDIAN. 

By     WILLIAM     CROOKE, 

Eililor  oi  "  H abson — Jobsonr" 

This  work  proposes  lo  do  for   India,   whnl   Mr.   Basil   CharabErlain's  7"»i««[ 

Jiifantsi  has  6ane  for  Japan  :  to  record  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  information 

wnicli  belongs  neither  to  the;  Guide  Book  nor  lo  History,  but  is  essential  lo  the  ' 

proper  understanding  d(  both. 


JOTTINGS   OF  AN   OLD   SOLICITOR. 

By  Sir  JOHN  HOLLAMS 
Sqatirr  Demy  Si'o. 
Sir  John  Hollams  is  recognised  as  one  of  ilie  leaders  of  his  profession,  an^ 
this  volume  he  has  recorded  his  experiences  of  the  Law  during  60  years,  the  changes 
of  procedure  which  he  has  witnessed,  the  Judges  he  has  known,  and  the  cauics  cH'cbris 
in  which  he  has  he^n  onf:aj:;c;d.  His  recollections  dale  back  to  the  days  when  Law  was 
administered  as  we  read  ol  \\  In  Dickens'  novels,  and  these  joltings  contain  not  only 
remini^ences  and  anecdotes,  but  valuable  information  for  future  reforms  in  legal 
procedure. 

AN    ESSAY   ON   THE    MATTER  OF  STATE   IN 
RELATION    TO   ENGLISH    LAW. 

By    W.    HARRISON    MOORE, 

Of  tlie  Mitldlc  Temple,  Banister  at  Law  ,  loniietly  Scholar  ol  KLns's  CoIIckk,  Caiiibrid|ie ;  Dean  of] 

the  Faculiy  of  Law  ill  tlie  Univcrscty  df  MelbotirnCL  Author  of  "The  Consiiliiiion  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Ausitalia." 

Drmy  Hvo.    , 


NEW   6/-    NOVEL. 

THE    HATANEE. 

By    ARTHUR    EQGAB. 

With    FriHiiipiiii.  6s. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book:  a  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is.  laid  in  Uritish  Burma, 
and  Ihc  incidents  of  xvhich  are  based  on  actual  facts.  The  weird  supcrslilions  of  Ihe 
Burmese  furm  admirable  material  for  a  story  ol  this  kind. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

SIX  LECTURES  DELIVERED  DUKING   L!£NT,   .905.   IN   MANCHESTER 

C.^THEDRAL 

By  the   Rev.  J.  J.  SCOTT.   M.A., 

Canon  of  Maiiclie&ier ,    ,\MEhor  oE  ''The  Life  of  Christ-^' 
In  Pilfer  Covers,     is.  net. 
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OUR   WATERWAYS. 
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A  HISTORY   OF   INLAND   NAVIGATION   CONSIDERED   AS  A  BRANCH 
OF  WATER  CONSERVANCV, 

By     URQUHART     A.     FORBES, 

of  l.incoln's  Inn,  Bams jer-af- Law, 

&nd     W.      H.      R.     ASHFOfTO. 

With  a  Map  npicially  frifjtid  to  i'lvslmli  Iht  inpk.  Demy  &vo. 

The  impx3rlBnce  of  the  subject  of  this  work,  which  had  already  been  e^'idenced 
by  the  resolutions  wilh  respect  lo  it  passed  during  Ihe  last  six  years  al  the  annual 
roeclings  of  Ihe  Associated  Chambers  ol  Commerce,  has  recently  been  still  more 
tieatly  demons iraled  by  the  proposal  of  the  Governnienl  lo  appjini  a  Royal 
CcunmissioD  aa  Canals.  While  ireatini;  inland  navi^»lion  as  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  water  conservancy,  it  dealsonly  incidentally  with  those  of  fishery  and  water  supply, 
and  its  primarj'  object  is  to  supply  those  intercsled  in  the  quesiion  wilh  a  concise 
account  cf  the  historical  development  and  present  condition  of  our  inland  navigation 
sjslem.  and  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  schemes  suggested  tor  impruvidK  and 
eitendinR  it  by  means  of  naiioualiiation,  a  system  of  canal  trusts,  or  an  extension  of 
ihe  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Its  value  for  purposes  of  reference  is  enhanced 
"*  '  appendices  comprisini;  lists  of  the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  and  of  the  canals 
I  river  navigations  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  chronological  lisi  of  ihe  Statutes. 
Slants,  and  Lelleri;  Patent  relating  lo  rivers;  and  it  is  accjiropanied  by  a  map  of 
the  Uailed  Kini;dom  shewing  the  watershed  areas  and  the  portions  ol  them  which 

»ie  been  utilised  for  porposes  of  navigation. 
Hi 


I       ttie  f 
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GEORGE   CRABBE   AND   HIS  TIMES. 

By    RENE   HUCHON, 
TranBlated   by  FREDERICK  CLARKE. 
DlHiy  Bvo. 
It  is  ctirious  thai  the  Lite  of  GeorRC  Crabbe,  one  oi  the  most  esscnlially  linglish 
of  our  poets,  should  lie  wriden  by  a  Frenchman,  yet  lher«  can  be  no  question  that 
this  i«orii  will  supersede  ail  its  predecessors      Crabbe  gives  us  a  minule,  an  almnst 
photograph ic.   record  of  certain  circles   of  English   Society  in   Ihe   tSth  and    19th 
centuries,  and   perhaps  foi    this  very  reason  has  a  special  altraclion  for  a  foreign 
student      Be  thisa<iil  may.  M   Huchnn  isoueof  Iheleadina  authorities  on  tho  English 
Llerary  life  of  Crabbe's  lime,  and  his  book  possesses  a  double  value  and  attraction, 
i5  coininf  from  an  expert  from  outside,  at  a  lime  when  the  wriiirigs  of  Crabbe  are 
arousing  a  renewed  interest  in  England. 


A    NEW    NOVEL    ay     Mf!,     OASIL    LUBBOCK. 

JACK   DERRINGER. 

A     TALE    OF    DEEP     WATER, 

By    SAStL     LUBBOCK. 
Autbor  of  "  Ruunii  Ihe  Horn  Before  lb«  Mul," 

Liirgr  Crown  8uu,  6i, 
r.  Lubbock's  knowledge  of  ihe  sea  and  the  realities  of  a  seaman's  life,  as  well 
Ha  to  describe  his  own  experience",,  have  bean  proved  by  the  great  success 
iirsl  booh.  In  the  new  worli  (his  lirsl  novel)  he  again  draws  upon  his 
^eplional  stores  of  persona!  experience.  There  are  probably  few  men  living  who 
!  in  such  a  position  to  describe  sea  life  from  the  inside,  as  is  Mr,  Lubbock, 


^. 
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CHEAP    EDITION    OF    CHARLES    DARWINS    WORKS, 

MOVEMENTS   AND    HABITS   OF   CLIMBING 

PLANTS. 

Willt  Iloilmlioai,     Largr  Ctotiin  Svo.     xs,  (jd.  Hit. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  OF  THE  AESTHETICS. 


By     Prof.     G.     L.     RAYMOND. 
Willi  Ilhislrulk'HS. 


WESTERN   CULTURE  IN  EASTERN  LANDS* 


D    AN»_ 


A   COMPAKISON   OF   THE    METHODS   ADOPTED   BY   ENGLAND 
RUSSIA   IN   THE   MIDDLE   EAST. 
By    ARMtNIUS     VAMBERV.    C.V.O.. 

AlEthoi  uf  "  Travels  in  CenlTal  A^ia,^'  "  History  of  Bohbaia,"  BiC. 
Mldi'im  Slpf. 

This  book  is  calculated  la  interest  the  whole  English-speaking  world  .ts  il  puts 
before  Ihe  reader  a  careful  ajid  reasoned  survey  of  the  results  achieved  in  Asia  by 
ihe  civilizing  influence  of  England  and  of  Russia,  and  discusses  tbo  great  question 
ot  political  supremacy  iu  the  Old  World,  The  inethods  adoplcd  by  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  are  contrasted  with  those  pursued  by  England  in  India  Ths  Author'* 
object  is  to  vindicate  the  principle,  which  he  has  upheld  for  40  years  in  defence  of 
England's  policy  in  Asia,  and  he  lays  himself  out  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  many 
Europeans  and  Americans  that  Russia,  because  she  is  semi-Asiatic  is  more  fit  lo 
civilize  the  Ea.M  than  England, 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF 
GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  BAZZI,   1477-1549 

[HITHERTO    USUALLY   STYLED   ■■SODOMA"). 

By    R.     H.     HOBART     OUST. 

With  fmnuniHi  Jllnslralioni.         Dtm\-  Svo.         lis.  ml. 


THE  ELEVEN  EAGLETS  OF  THE  WEST. 

By    PAUL     FOUNTAIN, 

Auibor uf " Tt» Gnai  Norili-^^'rsi,  "  "The  Gr<?ai  Ddciii  md  FoTais Dl Nonli  Amecicii." 

"'liipGrfttt  Mountains  ;*nil  Forests  o(  SouTh  America,"  Ac. 

Diny  bi"),      I03.  &(,  B((. 
CHAPTER  I.— California,    U.— Okegon,    III,— WASHtNCTON.    IV— InAHtT" 
v.— Montana,     VI  — Wvoming,     Vll  — Colomado.    VIII.— New  Mexico,     IX  — 
AmioNA,     X.— Utah,     Xi, —Nevada, 


THE    LIFE    OF    ISABELLA    BIRD 

(Mrs.   BISHOP} 

By    Mies    ANNA     M.    STODDART. 

AuthMf  of  Ihe  ■■  Life  of  ProfMM>r  J.  S.  BEackie  " 

With    Pnrlraili    and    niHttralioni.  Drmy   &vo. 


THE  DEAD  HEART  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

A  JOURNEY  AROUND   LAKE   EYRE   IN   THE   SUMMER   OF  1901— 1902, 

WITH    Alt    ACCODNT    OP   inB    LAKE    BVRB    BASIN    AND   THE    FLOWING   WELL 
□  7    CENTRAL    AnSTRAMA. 

By     J       W,     GREGORY.     F.  B.  S..     D.  Sc, 

ruf  Geology  ui  Ihe  UdivoiaU)  of  Glasgow,    Authcrof  "  The  Great  Rift  Va]l«|r-" 

With  Map  and  Itluitratiom.      Medium  800. 


THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   PAPACY  IN  THE 
XIXth  CENTURY. 

By     Dp,    FREOKIK     NJELSEN. 
BhliD(><rfAA[borf,  uid  formerly  Profusaor  of  Ecclesia'^Lical  H  1^1017  Ln  the  Univen^Hy  of  Copenhaizui. 

[Translated,  with  the  help  of  others,  by  ARTHUR  JAMES   MASON.  D.D., 

Ma£ler  ol  PeTubtoke  CoUeget  Cdmbri[]f{c. 

Vol.  I.— Introdoction,  Pios  VII.         Vol.  H.— Leo  XII.  to  Prua  IX. 

This  work  in  the  Danish  original  forms  part  of  a  larger  whole,  dealing  with  the 
riencTal  history  of  Ihe  Roman  Calhoiic  Church  during  the  XlXlh  Century.  The 
piemen lary  volumes  are  published  under  the  lilie  of  Dit  Ittdrc  Liv  (The  Inner  Life), 
I  ue  of  great  value  tu  the  student  nf  the  history  of  religious  thought.  The  poriion 
oHered  10  the  English  reader  deals  ralber  with  Ihe  external  fortunes  of  the 
I  Church  down  (o  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  The  learned  author  ha!<  in  hand  a 
I  volume  continuing  ihe  subject  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  L.eo  XIll,  which,  it  is 
'  koped,  will  also  be  translated  in  due  course  The  English  work  covers  Ibe  same 
ground.  The  somewhat  lengthy  Introduction,  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
vlial  follows,  gives  an  account  of  the  triumph  in  Germany  and  Italy  of  the  Papacy 
D\cr  Gallicanism  and  kindred  movements,  of  the  events  which  led  to  Ihe  suppression 
of  the  Jeaails,  and  of  the  relation  of  Ihe  Papacy  lo  Ihe  French  Revolution.  The  rest 
of  Vol  I  treats  of  the  deeply  interesling  and  pathetic  relations  Iwtwcen  Pius  VII. 
aad  Napoleon  I.  and  of  the  reaction  which  made  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits 
pouible.  In  Vol.  II.  Ihe  chief  subject  of  interest  is.  of  course,  the  Vatican  Cfouncil 
tad  the  declaration  of  Infallibihty.  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Ihe  Temporal 
Ptiwer  of  tbe  Pope.  The  worii  is  written  in  a  clear  and  lively  style,  and  is  based 
Itairagtionl  upon  tbe  widest  reading  of  books  in  many  languages. 
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THE    GERMAN   OFFICIAL   ACCOUNT  OF   THE 
WAR  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 


PREPARED      IN 


THE     HISTORiCAL     SECTION     OF     THE      GREAT 
GENERAL    STAFF.    BERLIN. 

PART  II. — The  Advance  to  Prktobia.  the  Upper  Tugkla  Caiifacon,  ktc, 

ETC.     Trajfj/ottd  hy  Colonel  Hubeki  DuCamb,  R.A.,  M.V.O. 


With  Mafs  and  Plans.        Dtmy  Suo.        iji.  Ml. 


[/»(  OIK. 


PART  /.— Fbom  tis  Commencement  in  iSijg  To  the  Captobe  of  Genebal 
Crdnje's  Forces  at  PAABXiBBESin.  TramttiHd  hy  Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Waters, 
R.A„  C.V  O.  [Altia4y  piihUshal. 


OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  SECOND  AFGHAN  WAR,  1878-1880. 

PRODUCED     IN     THE     INTELLIGENCE     BRANCH     ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS.    INDIA. 

ABiJlDOED   OFFICIAL    ACCOCNT. 

iVilh  Maps  iind  I lluzl rations.  Midium  Svo. 

*********** **«*•*** 

HUMAN   BLOOD. 

AN    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   NORMAL   AND    PATHOLOGICAL 
MORPHOLOGY   OF   HUMAN    BLOOD- 

b:cht  lecturbs  delwered  in  the  pAi  holocical  laboratorv  of  the 

BNlVHRSrTY    OF    LONDON. 

8y  G.  A.  BUCKMASTER,   M.A.,  D.M.  {OKford), 

LecLurer  op  P^iysioioiir  ■"  ^L  Gcor^t's  Hospilnl  MeUicsL  School- 

(Vitli   Illuslrations,     Devi\  6110.     los.  Hd.  net. 

CHAPTER  1  —  INIKODCCTORV^QUANTITV  OF  BlOOO  IN  THE  BODV  ^ 
Hl^iTOLOOY  OF  THE  RED  CoRPOSCLSS       1 1,— STRPCIURE  OF  THE  REC  CoRFUSCLEH — 

Permeability  of  ihii  Corfu  scLEii — Electrical  CoNnnciiviTV  of  Blood — 
Polycythemia — Polycvtu.emia  of  Hiiiu  Altitudes.     IM— H.emolvsis  within 

AND    OUTSIDE   THE    BODY.         IV— ThE    STRDCIUKE    OF    THE    WHITE    CORPUSCLES    Of 

Normal  and  Pathological  BLoon.  V.  —  Lbucocytosls.  Leucocvtofesia.  and 
Leccolvsis.  VI. — The  Bloou-Platelets,  VII.— The  Guaiacum,  H«min  and 
pRECioiiiN  Tests  for  Blood.  VIII.  — The  Morpholooy  of  Pathological 
Blood. 

^PPEWD/X.— Selkctbd  Msimods  for  the  Clihical  Investigatios  of 
Blood,    Bibliogkaphv. 

For  itKse  lectures,  nul  only  have  the  original  papers  o(  other  workers  been 
freely  used,  but  their  observations  have  to  a,  large  eiient  been  repeated.  Several 
chapters  contain  hitherti'*  unpubUsbed  original  work  done  during  the  past  twelve 
years. 
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THE  TRANSITION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

By    EDWIN    A.    PRATT, 
AuihMof  '■  Riil™ j)r» and  ibEU  Rjics, "  "The  OrgBOliation  oi  Agriculiure."  eic. 

Large  Croam  Svo.    y.  lut. 

Tbc  6r5t  phase  of  the  "  iransiiion  "  here  deah  wilh  relates  lo  the  e  real  expansion" 
irbicb.  coDCorreQlly  with  tlie  decline  id  corn  crops,  has  uieo  place  in  various 
sub^iaiy  branches  of  agriculture,  and  especially  in  ihosc  thai  came  into  considera- 
tion m  regard  lo  small  holdings.  In  this  '■onneiion  many  remarkable  facts  and 
iiguies.  (trawD  from  all  pins  ■..f  Greal  Britain,  ate  recorded  for  the  first  lime.  The 
second  phase  refers  lo  agricultural  combi nation,  the  present  position  of  which  is 
described,  with  much  interesting  detail  :  and  the  third  to  the  allotments  and  small 
hoildiD|s'  movement.  ■'  An  objeci  lesson  from  Servift "  is  also  given,  and 
■'  Poisibili ties  of  the  Situation  "  are  discusserf 


******************* 


CHEAP    EDITION. 

RAILWAYS  AND  THEIR  RATES. 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX    ON    THE    BRITISH    CANAL    PROBLEM. 

By   EDWIN    A.    PRATT, 
jUllfaoc  of  "^K  Or^Dl^ailan  ai  Af^ticaltnte,"  "Trade  UnionlBm  add  Bririvli  luJuatry,"  tK- 

In  Paper  Covin.       Largi  Crnwn  ivo.       ii.  ntt.  L/"''  Hnldy. 

GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE  EL^MENTAIRE. 

By   W-    MANSFIELD    POOLE.    M,A., 

HjijfdAleD  Colleger  Ovlord,  Senmr  Fn  ncli  M^lcr,  ^oys,\  Naval  CDDege,  QabopH- 

THE    HOLY    EUCHARIST. 

By     ttte     Rev.     P.     N.     WAGQETT, 
Of  (he  Society  if  St.  Joliu  llie  E.innclisl,  Cowk-y, 

************  ******* 

CAUSERIES   RIM^ES. 

By  Mrs.  S.   C.   BOYD. 
Wilk  JllKstriUini!  CrowH  Svo, 


********* 4 


RECENT   DEVELOPMENT   IN 

SCIENCE. 


BIOLOGICAL 


By      W.      8.      H  A  R  DY,      F.R.S- 
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ST.   MARGARET'S   LECTURES.    4th   SERIES. 

STUDIES    OF    ENGLISH    MYSTICS. 

By    the    Rev     W.     R.     INGE.     M.A,, 
fallow  of  Hfirlford  College  ,   Vicar  o1  AH  SainU'.   Eniii«iaDre  Gardeiu- 

Largc  CrowH  8vo     6s.  net. 

These  Loclures  were  deli vured  in  the  Chjrch  of  St.  Margarefs,  Weslminster, 
during  Lent,  1903-  They  cover  pjrl  of  the  same  grouod  as  Mr.  Ingd  s  liampton 
Lectures  ot  1^99,  but  ihe  selected  writers  are  discu.ised  more  tully.  and  ihe 
Introductory  Lscture,  "  On  ihe  Psychology  of  Myslicism,"  embodies  the  results  of 
further  study  since  the  Oxford  course  was  wrilteil. 


THE    ANDROMACHE     OF 
EURIPIDES. 

Edited,  with  KoUftby 

G.       NORWOOD.       M  ,A., 

Fellow   of   Si,    John'^    College,    C^mbridge^ 

Auisunt    L^ciuier   m    Classics   in   Ibc   Victtjrii 

Uaivenity,  Mancheflter, 
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SELECTIONS 
FROM  THUCYDIDES.  Book  VI. 

Edlldt.  with  Vacabulai-y  and  Nolo*, 

by   P.    N.    URE,  M.A.. 

AsslBlanl  Lcciuiei  i"  Gteeli  il  Ibe  Univerailjr 
Call^e,  Cudia. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE   ALBUMENS. 

TEN    LECTURES    DEI.IVEKED    LN    THE    MICHAELMAS   TERM,    1904, 
IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON, 

By    S.     B,     SCHRYVER,    O.Sc.  (Lond.).  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
Lec[ur«r  in  Physiological  Cbemislry  10  Uniuprtiiy  Collage,  London. 

PUBUSHED   DNDER   THE   AUSPICKS   OF   TKB    ONIVBHSITY   OK   I^SDON, 

Wilk  DiagraiHs.     Demy  Snu.     js.  (at.  net. 


THE  ARTS   !N   EARLY  ENGLAND. 

By   Q     BALDWIN    BROWN,    MA, 

Watson  PrufesanE  ai  Fine  Ana  Ln  Ihp  Unjvemly  of  Edinburgh 

Vol    hi— THE   DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 

This  volurie  will  emhrace  a  notice  of  the  objeclo,  mostly  of  the  paean  epoch, 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  ol  the  An{;lo-Sa\on  house  in  its  form,  fillings  and 
decoration,  of  coins,  and  of  the  vanous  artisiic  prudiTCl-s  connected  nilh  Church 
life  and  with  Christian  worF.iiip,  Under  the  la.sl  hendiuR  will  be  included  carved 
crosses  and  other  slones,  illuminated  MSS.,  ecclesiaBiical  embroidery,  &c  ,  &c. 

iioyai  acu.       hot   Vols.  I.  a»d  II.,  atriady  /hWisA.J,  itt  fagt  43. 
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ARTILLERY   AND    EXPLOSIVES. 

ESSAYS   AND   LECTURES  WRITTEN   AND  DELIVERED  AT  VARIOUS 

TIMES. 

By   Blp   ANOfiEW    NOBLE.    K.C.B,,    D.C.L,    F.R.S. 
Wit\  HiuiuriUi  Diapams  aai  lUustraHom,    HJuliam  Suu, 


MR.    VACHELLS    NEW    NOVEL 

THE     FACE    OF    CLAY. 

By    HORACE    A.    VACHELL, 
AuiliDr  nf  -'The  Hiil,"  ■'  flcoUietj."  ■■  Pinch  of  Pioipuily."  Bie. 

With  FronlUfua:       Crown  Soa.       &s.  [Ulaiy  in  .ifnt. 


THE   PRINCIPLES   OF   TAXATION. 

By      G,      ARMITAGE      SMITH, 

Principe  of  Birbbcck  College. 

CraBH  8do. 


GROWTH    AND    SPREAD    OF    CULTURE. 

By   ProfoBBOP    EDWARD     BURNETT    TYLOR,     D.C.L.,     F.R.S., 

ProFntur  of  Anthropolop:!'  irt  the  Univet«tly  oFOxfurd, 
AuUlde  of"  Primitive  Cnliure,"  "The  Euly  History  of  Mankind." 

Wilh  /WasK-afi'dni.        IJemy  8hc, 

This  work  will  contain  additions  to  the  anthropoingical  studies  ol  Man  and 
Cii-iUzatioi!  since  the  publication  ol  Ihe  Author's  Piimiliuc  Cillurc,  of  which  it  is 
ptaciically  »  continuation.  ThechaplErs  relating  to  tbe  di;velopment  of  Religion  are 
tODOded  on  Professor  Tj-lor's  Oiff-;rd  Licturts  at  Aberdeen  in  iSStj-iSyi.  The  parts 
relating  to  moral  and  social  institutions,  tnythology,  customs  and  games,  bave  bean 
btought  forward  in  outline  in  leclures  and  essays  by  the  writer  and  now  appear  in 
more  complete  form. 

A   CHEAP   EDITION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 

SETTING    FORTH    THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OK    CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS    or    ALL    AGES    AND    N.\TIONS. 

Revised,    with    Addltiuns,    by    JOHN    JULIAN,    D.D., 

Vicu  of  Wiucolaak  and  Canvn  of  York. 

MlJlHiH   SilO.        IDJ.  11(1, 


■•-    - 


l6      Mr.  Murray^s  List  of  Forthcomitig  Publicatwtis. 

WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST  SERIES. 

Poll  iCitio.      IS.  Ml  lack. 

THE     INSTRUCTIONS     OF     PTAH-HOTEP.        From    the     Egypiian- 
Translaled  with  Inlroduclion  by  Battiscombe  G,  Gunh. 


THE  WISDOM    OF    ISRAEL. 

and  Midrash  Rabbolh.     From  LheAr3iaa.ii;. 
Edwin  Collcns. 


Being  Exiracts  from  ibe  BabylanifLa  Taimud 
Translated  with  InlroductiDQ  by 


THE   CLASSICS  OF   CONFUCIUS. 

1. — TliE  Book  of  Historv  (She-King). 
III.— The  Book  of  Chawoes  (I-King). 

Vaittmn  in  Ihis  Siries  atrtady  publishtd.  itipagt  39. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY  0 
PAINTING. 

A    HISTOKY    Of    PAINTING    IN    ITALY.     UMBRIA,     FLORENCE 
SIENA,    FROM    THE    IND    TO    THE    16IH    CENTURY. 

By  J.  A,  CROWE  and  Q.  B.  CAVALCA8ELLE. 


With  Eoitorul  Notes  at   LANGTON   DOUGLAS. 

Author  of "'  Fra  An^eUco."  "  A  Hisiory  of  Siena,"  Sec. 
SM  Volumes.      With  vpwardi  oj  isxa  Illuslmlians      Sguart  Dtmy  Svo.    3it,  ml  tach  Vat. 


Now  Ttaiy. 


VOL.      /.— Earlv  Christian  Art.  i 

VOL.     II. — Giotto  and  the  GioTTEsgces.   [ 

VOL.  III.— The  Sienesb  School. 

VOL.  IV, — Flokentihe  Paintebs  of  thb  Qdatthocbnto. 

VOL,     V. — Later  Sienese  and  Umbkians, 

VOL.  K/.^Florknune  Painters  of  the  Cinqdbcbnto. 


This  standard  work  has  been  for  many  years  out  of  print,  and  second-hand  copira 
have  commanded  a  very  high  price.  The  new  Edition  will  contain  the  final  corrections 
of  Sir  Joseph  Crowe,  which,  for  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  new  Edition  at  anjr 
rate,  are  so  thorough  as  to  amount  in  parts  almost  to  a  re-writing  of  the  book. 

The  work  will  be  divided  into  six  volumes  each  volume  representing,  as  far  as 
pos.sible.  one  or  more  school.?.  It  is  hoped  thai  this  arrangemenl  will  prove 
convenient  to  students  and  travellers. 


i^b 


Albemarle  Street.  W, 

January,  i$oti. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 

LIST    OF 


NEW  AND  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The    Monthly    Review. 

Edited   by   CHARLES    H ANBURY- WILLIAMS. 

So.  64— JANUARY.  1906— iJ  &i  Hfl. 

CONTENTS  7— 

ExpERiMBNt  —  Shan 


Note  o«  th«  Political  Sitdation — 
E 

Bkains  and  BkiDtie— Basil  Tozbr 

B CI. G ARIA   TO-DAV— LaDV   TBOMPSON. 
R8I.ICS  —  EVELISB   B.    MlTFOllD. 

Amohc   thb   FIubrbs  iv   Provence— 

CoNSTaVCE   ELliABEIH    MaUD. 

Latin     America     and     the     United 
States — '-Imvhstor," 


F. 


An      Irish 

BULLOCK- 

The  Black  Ska— Svbn  Heoin. 

Indian    Feodatohv    States    and   the 
Paramount     Power — f,     Loraine 

PBTRB. 

The  Story   of  a  Dbvonshire   Hodss. 

A     Face    op    Clay — Chaps,   iv.-vl — 
Horace  Anneslbv  Vacbell. 


Letters  of  Richard   Ford  (1797-1S5S). 

Edited   by   ROWLAND    B.    PROTHBRO.    M.V.O., 

xiy  PeUaw  ol  All  Souls' CollrgE,  Oifocd,    Aulhoi  ol" The  Psalms  in  Human  Lifs.'elCBlc, 
With  PoTtrtitl  and  otiiir  lllmlratiotii.      Dfmy  Soa.       lot,  6d.  Nf(. 

■'  We  ate  glad  lo  have  these  excellem  letters,  edited  with  the  atmtai  discretion 
Ihj-  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero  " — The  Sftitator. 

\  '■  The  leilere  come  lo  as  with  singular  freshness  and  charm.  .  .  Altogether 
tlhii  work,  most  capably  edited  hy  Mr.  Rowland  Proibero,  is  a  geauine  addiiioa  lo 
[one's  library." — Sfheii. 


Further   Memoirs  of  the  Whig   Party. 

1 807-182 1. 

WITH    SOME   MISCELLANEOUS  REMINISCENCES 

By    HBNRT    RICHARD    VASSALL.    3rd   Lord   Holland. 

Bdlted    b7   the    BARL    OF    II.CHE]ST£IR, 

£<IilaroFlbe  ^'  Lstlen  of  Lady  Birali  Leatiot/' 


mih  Porlrails. 


Dimy  8110. 


iHi.  Htl. 


"The  Earl  of  Ilchaster  has  placed  (he  students  of  recent  history  under  an  obliga- 
tion, by  publishing  thetinal  iasialmentof  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs.  It  contains,  in  fact, 
the  social  and  political  recollections  of  a  slalesman  who  had  unusual  opportunities 
of  knoivine  what  was  goins  on  in  the  world  of  affairs  and  the  world  of  (ashion.  .  .  . 
The  Earl  of  llchesler's  notices  to  each  chapter  of  the  Memoirs  are  full  and  adequate; 
his  notes,  chiefly  biographical,  are  accurate  and  eKceilent.  He  has  shown  a 
knowledge  of  the  limes  with  which  he  is  dealing,  which  induces  us  10  hope  that  we 
may  receive  some  further  contribution  on  the  period  from  his  pen.  In  the  mean- 
lime,  we  lav  down  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  both  to  its  author  and  its 
editor,"— TAf  Sfn'-alor. 

■■  Lord  Holland's  writings  form  one  of  the  most  admirable  running  comments 
upon  an  inlecesting  period  of  history  that  a  politician  has  ever  left  behind  him. 
These  Memoirs  are  admirably  written  and  they  abound  in  wise  sayings,  keen 
observations  of  character,  and  maoy  flashes  of  wit  and  epigram.  ' — WistminslcrGactttt. 


The   Hatzfeldt   Letters. 

LETTERS  OF   COUNT   PAUL   HATZFELDT   TO   HIS   WIFE,  WRITTEN 
FROM    THE    HEAD-QUARTERS    OF  THE   KING   OF   PRUSSIA.  1870-71. 

Translated  ftom  the  French  by  J.  L.  BASHFORD,  M.A. 

With  llluslmtiom.      Duty  Bi'P.     15J.  Hit. 

"  Will  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  volumes  of  the  present  season,  because  it 
reveals  a  personality  of  infinite  aitractioQ.  .  .  'We  have  nothing  but  praise  fur  this 
most  attractive  book."— A/nmidg  Piiif. 

"...  These  chatty  letters  of  Count  Halifeldt  to  his  accomplished  wife  throw 
interesting  side-lights  on  the  course  of  the  Franco-German  War."— Tfti  Daily  Chrcmidt. 


I 


The  Childhood  of  Fiction. 

Or,   folk  tales   AND    PRIMITIVE   THOUGHT. 
By  the  Rev.  J.   A.  BCacCnLLOCH. 

Dnny  'ivc.     iii.  •><:. 


'fr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Reunt  Publications.        u 
Cloud '  Studies. 

By   ARTHUR    W.    OLAYDEN. 

Witk6i  Fuil-fitee  lllullratiaHS.     Squari  Dtmy  Sao.      121.  nd. 

"  Contains  much  the  best  phoiography  a!  clouds  we  have  seen." — Tki  Oallook. 

■■  A  book  inlefesliOB  alike  lo  [he  meieorologist  and  the  landscape  artist,  and  i[  is 
OOB  in  which  the  mielligent  mm  m  the  sireet  may  also  have  a  part.  Written  in  a 
SDC^cienlly  popular  style  to  engage  the  allenclon  of  alt  inlolligeat  people  urbo. 
occasi-'nail;  at  least,  cast  iheic  eyes  skyward;  lo  view  the  mystery  and  beauty  of 
cioudland.  " — r**  Scoltaian. 

»« 


The   Military   Life  of 
H.R. H.   The   Duke  of  Cambridge. 


IIVKITTEN    UNDER   THE   AUTHORITY   OF    THE    LATE    DUKE    FROM 
DOCUMENTS   IN    HIS   OWN   POSSESSION. 
memi 
milita 
whict 


VBRNBR, 


By   Colonel    "WILLOUQHBT 

Ute  Rifle  Bri^arlp, 

AssiM«d   by   Oaptain   BRASMUS    DARWIN 

lALe  Manchsief  Rr^Lmeal. 

With  PanrMt.     3  Vcti.     McHiim  8ve.     36J.  Mi. 


PARKBR, 


"  The  booli  will  also  increase  the  respect,  already  high,  in  which  the  Duke's 
'memory  is  held  among  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
miiitarv  administration  during  the  yucen's  reig-n.  The  "detotion  to  his  proftssion," 
which  was  commonly  altnhuted  lo  him,  is  shown  to  be  no  empty  phrase.  We  have 
Mid  enough  to  indicate  the  great  interest  of  these  volumes,  and  to  show  that  the 
Duke  was  a  devoted,  strenuous,  aod  by  no  means  unenhghtened  soldier  who  worked 
hard  for  the  interests  ol  the  Queen,  the  country,  and  the  Army." — Tmls. 

"■The  illusions  of  the  vulgar  crowd  as  to  the  DuVe  have  been  scattered,  we  hope 
for  ei-er.  by  these  paijes  ;  in  them,  lorj,  the  value  the  Army  placed  upon  him  is 
ihown  10  have  oecn  justified.     We  congratulate  the  authors  on  the  manner  in  which 

tlhey  have  ateomplished   their  task,  and  send  our   beany  good  wishes  after  the 
volumes  they  have  lauuched." — Saturday  Rtviilti. 


THE 


^Autobiography  of  Samuel   Smiles,  LL.D. 

Edited    by    THOMAS    MAOKAT, 


Aulbcir  of  (he  "I, (ft  a(  Sir  John  Fai^'ier." 


With  PartfBilt.  Drmy  Svo, 


ly  ntl. 


"  Dr  Smiles  relates  the  story  of  his  life  with  the  grace  and  charm  which  an* 
iioiablc  leaiurei  of  the  numerous  works  he  has  given  to  the  world  .  .  .  always  an 
eaterlaining  and  iastruclive  companion  "^BuniHglmin  Pott. 


Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recent  Publications. 
Descartes  : 

HIS      LIFE      AND      TIMES. 
By     EtLIZABBTH     B.     HALIDANE. 

[I'iih  Illuilralions.         Dtmy  Sen.  151,  leL 


Memoirs  of 

General   Sir   Henry   Dermot   Daly, 
G.C.B.  C.I.E., 

BOMBTIKB  COMMANDBR   Of   CBMTRAL   INDIA    HORSB.   POLITICAL  ASSISTANT   FOR 

WBSTEBN   MALWA.   &C.,    &C. 

By  Uajor    H.    DALT. 

With  ItluslraiioHi.  Demy  S110.  15s.  xtt. 

'■Few  biographies  of  recent  years  have  excelled  in  interest  ihat  of  ihe  late 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Daly.  .  .  .  There  is  a  charm  about  the  book  which  will  appeal 
lo  all  who  hocl  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sic  Henry  Daly.  The  simple,  yel  direct 
language  in  which  ii  is  written  will  recall  a  personality  to  know  which  was  only  10 
admire.     Well  has  his  son  done  his  viark."  —  Broad  Arrow. 

■'  Assured  of  a  warm  welcome  from  alt  Anglo-Indians  and  from  all  who  knew 
how  to  value  the  s^ildier -administrator.     ,  Major  Daly  has  given  us  both  an 

instructive  aod  an  entertaining  work  "—Army  tnd  Navy  Gauttt. 


The   High- Road  of  Empire. 

REPRODUCTIONS   IN    COLOUR    OF  47   WATER-COLOUR   DRAWINGS 
AND  NUMEROUS  PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES  MADE  IN  INDIA. 

By   A.    H.    H  ALL  AM   MURRAT, 

lllastntot  of  "  On  Ibe  Old  Rend,"  "  Old  Time  Travel."  elc. 
DBDICATBD   BV    GRACIODS   PBHHlSStON   TO   H.R.H.    IHB    PRINCESS   OF   WALKS. 

Wil\  47  CalouTid  Ptalts.  Midium  Svo.  311.  mt. 

(Also  a  Limited  Edition  on  large  paper  at  £1  u,  ntl.) 

THIS   IS   A   COMPANION   VOLDMB   TO    MR.    HALLAM    MURRAY'S   "ON   THE  OLD   ROAD 
THROUGH  PRANCB  TO  fLORBNCE,"  WHICH    HBT  WITH   ORBAT   SDCCBSS   t^SI  VBAR, 

"  A  book  which  should  attract  many  who  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  India, 
and  which  will  be  a  pleasant  reminder  of  ils  scenes  10  those  who  have  done  so  :  (or 
Mr.  Murray  has  a  quick  eye  for  the  curious  and  picturesque,  which  he  reproduces 
ID  bis  numerous  diawings  with  his  usual  skill  and  fidelity  "—Tines. 

"  A  book  beautilui  in  every  picture  and  page." — Daily  Chreniilt. 


h 
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The    Present   Aspect  of   Home    Reunion. 

REFLECTIONS  ON   THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  NONCONFORMISTS 

WITH     AN     APPEAL    FOR    CONFERENCES    THAT    WE    MAY 

UNDERSTAND   ONE   ANOTHER   BETTER. 

By   the   BIARL   HBLSON. 

IVitll  a  Frontispim.      Latgt  Cranii  Buu.      6j    tit. 

■Tbe  boob  is  one  of  real  interesi.     Ii  is  a  real  delight  lo  find  ihe  strong  desir 
runioa  expressed  in  tbe  panes  of  this  booli. "— TAc  liaftat. 
"  Stiould   help   many  readers  to  an  uoders landing  of  (he  present  position  in  ' 
[rautl  10  the  great  ijuestion  " — Tht  Daily  Ttltemfh. 


Prom   December  to   December. 


THE 


DAY   BOOK   OF 

Croati  8po. 


MELISANDE. 


SI  nit 


"  This  potpoum  of  simple  and  refined  colours."— Gioiw. 

"The    book   is   full   of  thought -creating  (houghts   on   naiare  and   on   hamaD 
dnncter  and  liCe.  aad  is  of  considerable  psychological  and  religious  interest."  — 

Mclhotiit  Rtcordtr. 


CHEAP    EDITION 

Our    Naval    Heroes. 

A   SERIES   OF    BIOGRAPHIES. 
By    VARIOUS     WRITBRS. 
Edited  by  Q.  S.   AlARINDIN. 
With  a  Preface  by   LORD    CHARLES    BBRBSFORD. 

IVilk  PoTlraiH.      Demy  Sm.      5s.  «/  [y»K  Mf. 


Transvaal   Problems : 

SOME     NOTES     ON     CUiiRENT     POLITICS. 


By 


PHILLIPS. 

121.   nil. 


^ 


UONBL 

Dliny  8uo. 

■■  A  most  candid  and  j'cl  sympathetic  survey,  scrupulously  moderate  in  lone, 
and  yet  inspired  with  an  optimism  which  is  all  the  more  effective.  Id  [hat  it  i?  so 
free  from  rhetoric  For  any  Progressive  politiciari  these  chapters  will  be  invaluable- 
Mr.  Phillips  sees  quite  clearly  what  many  well-meaning  people  are  apt  to  miss." — 
Tht  Tinui. 

"  Tbe  best  work  on  South  Africa  that  has  yet  appeared.  There  ia  to  be  found 
ia  these  pages  a  judicial  breath  of  vision  combined  with  a  fearless  enunciation  of 
policj'.  which  is  very  impressive.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  iuformation,  for  no  state- 
ment is  made  which  is  not  immediately  warranted  by  ample  and  unimpeachable 
ei'ideooe." — Salurday  Rnira.'. 


22        Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recent  P7iblicntions._ 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

BooisIX— XVI.      TRANSLATED     INTO     ENGLISH    VERSE. 1 
By     J.     'W.     M  AOKAIIi, 

Aulbor  of  "  Ldiin  Lileraturc." 
Cnrm  8va.    y.  hiC.       Book  I. — VIII.  prbviouslv  PcBUsasD.    Cronm  aw.    5J.  lul. 

"  He  is  marvellously  literal,  his  language  is  simple  and  yet  never  undignified, 
and  his  syntax  15  nearly  always,  where  possible,  that  of  iha  original,  £0  far,  then, 
bis  veraion  of  the  Odyssey  seems  to  us  belter  than  any  yet  produced."— TAt  Omloek. 


NEW      EDITION      (FIFTH). 

Things   Japanese. 

BEING   NOTES   ON   VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH   JAPJl 

FOR   OSE   Oil    TRAVBLLEHS    AND  OTHERS, 

By   BASIL   HALL   CHAMBBRIiAIN, 

Emeritiu  Profu»r  of  Japanese  m-i  PhtloTo^  in  ihe  Ifiipcddl  (.'nl^erEity  of  Tokyo. 


Demy  Seo.     los   6d.  ml. 


[]UU  Mt. 


The   Poetical  Works  of  Lord   Byron. 

THB   ONLV   COMFLaTE  AND   COPYRIGHT  TEXT   IN   OKB   VOLUME. 

Bdited  with  an  Introduction 
by    ERNBST    HARTLB7    OOLBRIDQB. 

With  Pkotogfavun  Porlrait.      Croam  8du.    6s,  iuI, 

(dedicated   BV   FERMISSIOK   to   H.M.   the   KlNi:   OF   THE   HBLLENE5.) 


The  War  in  the   Far   East. 

By  the  MILITART   CORRBSPONDBNT  OF  "THB  TIMES." 

With  13  Pkoiogratmri  Portrait!  and  34  iftdally  fripartd  Mafs.     Medium  Svo.       211  lut, 

"The  excellent  work  belore  us  is  made  out  of  the  letters  of  the  various 
cotrespondects  employed  in  1904-5  by  Thi  Timis  newspaper,  these  letters  bemg  in 
part  rewritten  by  Ihe  distinguished  military  critic  who,  we  suppose,  is  properly 
siyled.  '  The  Military  Correspondent.'  " — Thi  Alktnaum. 


I 
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The   Empire  and  the  Century. 


A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  IMPEKIAL  I'KOBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 
BY  FIFTY  WRITERS.  EMINENT  IN  LETTERS.  COMMERCE,  POLITICS 

AND   ACTION, 

[Edited  witb  an  Introduction  b?  CHARLliS  STDNST  GOLDMAN 

AND    A 

Poem  by  BUDTARD  KIPUNO  entitled  "The  Heritage." 

Wuh  1  Mafi-     Midium  Sva.     211.  kI 

PRISCIPLES    OF    EMPIRE.  — W.  F.  Moxvpensv  :    Bbknabd   Hollaub  ; 
I  John  ficcHAN. 

MECHANISM     OF    EMPIRE.  — Has fty     Birchsxocgh  ;     J.    L.     GahVIH  ; 
'  J.  St.  Loe  Stdachev  ;  The  R(    Hon   R,  B   Haluase  ,   The  Ri.  Rev.  the  BisBor  ■ 
or   STBPiiBy  ,    L.    S.    A-MERV  ;    Carlvon   Bbllaihs,    The   Ri.    Hon.    Sir   John{ 
CoLOMB .     Major-General    Sir    Edward    Hutton  ,     The    Hon.    Georce   Pebl  ; 
j.  Bekmiker  Heaton:    Evelys  Cecil;    Richahd  Jkbb, 

NATIONS  IN  iW.<A7,VG.— TheHon.  d-JPFORDSiFTos;  Principal  Pbtbrson ; 
Prof.  Robertson  .  John  W.  Hills  ;  G.  R.  Parkin  ;  Benjamin  Sulte  .  The  Hon. 
B.  R.  Wise  ;  The  Hon  Sir  John  Cockbonn  ;  The  Hon,  W.  P.  Reeves  :  F.  Edmcnd 
G*"rett;  G  G.  Robinson;  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  ;  Col.  Owen  Thomas;  E.  B. 
S.fBCAXT ,    Lionel  Phillips. 

REALMS  IN  TRUST.  —  Col.  Sir  Frank  Younghusband  :  Sir  Charlbs 
CsOsTHWAiTE ;  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Holdich  ;  Lient.-Gen.  Sir  Euwin  H,  H.  Collbn  ; 
Ueol -Col.  Sir  David  Bahr  .  Tmeooore  Morison;  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake;  Sir 
F.  W.  R  Fmvek  ,  VALENTINE  Chirol:  Sir  Eldoh  Gorst  ;  Sir  William  E. 
Gahstix  ;  The  Hon,  Sidney  Peel;  Ewakt  S,  Grogan  ;  Lady  Lugard  ;  Sir  Frank 
SwEiieMHAM :  Sir  Frbdbkick  Ldgard  ;  Sir  Charles  Eliot  ;  Sir  Alfred  Lewis 
Jones. 

"  There  is  aa  ariiouDt  of  informalion  and  sound  poHlica!  ihioking  in  ihis  book 
which  is  the  hesi  possible  augury  for  ihe  fuiure  of  Imperial  siateamanship. 
Mr  Goldman  correclly  describes  Ihe  book  as  a  coUeclion  ol  expert  opinion  .... 
provides  a  vivid  piclure  of  the  Empire."— Tft*  Times. 

'■....  every  writer's  name  stands  equally  for  thorough  knowledge  and  first- 
hand experience  ....  a  book  which  crystallize?  ihe  aspiraiioes  oi  cne  of  the  most 
stiiring  ages  in  Imperial  hislory  ...  To  read  il  is  10  feel  with  redoubloi  force 
thai  rj  all  laces  and  ages  in  hislory  into  which  one  might  have  been  bom.  one 
woald  soonest  be  an  Englishman  and  living  now  " — Ihi  Oallooli. 


The  Thread  of  Gold. 

A  NEW  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  HOUSE  OF  QUIET." 

Second  Impression      Sqa-ire  Dtmy  hvo,    8f.  nit. 

■•  A  work  of  much  literary  charra— ihe  relieclions  and  quiet  counlry  experiences 
ola  mind  gentle  and  contemplative  hnding  the  '  thread  of  gold  '^beauty  of  ibonght, 
sound,  and  sigh i— everywhere  in  life  and  nature." — Ikt  Times. 

■  The  author  of  ■  The  House  of  yuiet '  has  now  given  us  a  delighilul  successor. 
L.  .  .  It  is  presented  in  a  style  that  is  lull  of  much  literary  charm."— D«iiy  Tilt^afh. 
•  The  Thread  of  Gold  '  is  indeed  a  beauiiful  book.' — G/iUfOii  Hrrald. 
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Marine   Boilers. 

THEIR    CONSTRUCTION     AND     WORKING,     DEALING     MORE 
ESPECIALLY   WITH   TUBULOUS   BOILERS. 

Based  on  the  first  Edition  of  the  work  by  L.  B.  BBRTIH. 

Lale  Chief  Constmcior  of  Ihe  Prencb  Nnvy, 

Secoad  Edition  brought  up  to  date.    Edited  by 
LESLIE  S.  ROBERTSON,  AaaocM-Inet-CB.,  M.I.Meoh.E.,  M.I.N.A. 

With  a  new  Chapter  on  "Liquid  Fuel"  by 
Engineei^Lieut.  H.  C.  ANSTBT,  R.N.,  A.M.Inst.C.E..  M.I.Mech.E. 

With  Kumirous  llluslralioHS.     Dimy  8ve.     /ill   ml.  [Jmloul, 


The  Creevey   Papers. 

A    SELECTION    FROM    THE    CORRESPONDENCE    AND    DIARIES 
THOMAS    CREEVEY,     1768-1838. 

DEALIHe    WITH    ALL   THE  PKINCIPAL  HVRNTS  *ND  CHSHACXERS.  SOCIAL  AND  POUItCAL, 
FROM    IHK    CLOSE    OF    THE     i8TH    CENTDHV    TO     1»38. 

Edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Chbap  EuiTioH,      Willi  lllniita'ions.     It  i  Vol.      iJtmy  8110.     los.  td.  nrt 


Elementary  Greek  Grammar. 

By   JOHN    THOMPSON,   M.A., 

Lite  ScbDiair  oF  Cbtiil't  CoLlciie,  Cambcidjce :  Senior  Ciasaical  Uualer,  High  School,  Dublin. 
Larft  Crcnn  8w     AcHitntt  11.  M. ;  Synlax  u  W. ;  Cvmplftt  with  Indixts  31. 


The    Battle   of  Wavre   and   Grouchy's 

Retreat. 

A  STUDY   OF  AN   OBSCURE   PART  OF  THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN 

By  W,   HYDE    KELLY,   R.E. 

With  Itapi  iiMil  rlaii.  Driiy  8m,  Si.  int. 

■I.     ,  brings    forward,    with    a    vividness    and    brilliBncy    which    compel 

allenlion  throughout,  one  of  Ihe  most  obscure  pages  in  ihe  story  ot  the  iamous 
struggle  ' — Birmingham  Past. 

-'  The  Author  has  achieved  much.  He  deserves  very  hearty  congratulaticus 
upon  an  undeniable  saccess  "—The  UniM  Service  MagatiHe. 
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NEW   EDITION' 

The   English   Flower  Garden 
AND    HOME    GROUNDS. 

SIGN    AND    ARRANGEMEMT    SHEWN     BV    EXISTING    EXAMPLES 
OF  GARDENS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND.  FOLLOWED  BY  A 
SSCRiPTlON   OF  THE  PLANTS,  SHRUBS    AND   TREES   FROM   THE 
OPENAIR  GARDEN,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 

By    W.     ROBINSON, 

Ediioi  of  '■  Tilt  Gicden  " 
iona  EuiTiOX.     lUuiUattd  wilSx  man}  Engraringi  oh  fVood.      Miiivm  Svo.     151,  ml. 


The  Life  of  Lieut. -General  the  Hon. 
'Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  CLE. 

COLONEL  COMMANDANT   OF   ROYAL   ENGINEERS 

Bditoa  by  Colonel  R.  H.  VETOH,  C.B. 

With  a  Preface  by  Colonel  Sir  O.  S.  CLARKE,  E.O.M.O., 

Laie  Governor  of  ViclDria- 
Witk  Mafs  and  Illuitrations.     Dimy  Sen.     151.  <ul. 

"  Instinciivety  ««  feet  thai  we  are  brought  mio  CDnlar.t  wiih  a  singularly 
atracii^'e  persoaahty.  one  of  those  forceful  men  uhom  ii  is  a  refreahment  to  meet  in 
the  living  flesh  and  good  10  road  aboui  when  ihey  are  no  more."— ftfoTMint"  Fail. 

"  In  the  excellent  biotiraphy  which  Colonel  Vetch  has  compiled,  fitting  homue 
11  rendered  :o  a  man  whose  career  well  deserv-ed  to  live  after  him,  and  included  in  it 
many  imprrtaEi   pages    of   the   con  temporary    history   of    the    British    Empire." — 
I  Wntmitiil/r  Gaulle 


I A  Pietist  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  After 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE    COUNTESS    REDEN. 

FROM  DIARIES,  LETTERS,  ETC.,  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED. 

By  BLBONORB  PRINCESS  REUSS. 

f  Aathorlsed  Translation  by  Urs.  CHARLES  EDWARD  B ABBBTT- 

LBNNABD  and  M.  W.  HOPBR. 

Witb  an  Introdnctory  Note  by  ROBERT  S.  RAIT. 

With  Porlrails  a^i  olktr  lIlKSlralieHS.      Diiny  8tw.      151.  ntt. 
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THE    FIRST    VOLUMES    OF    THE    INDIAN    RECORDS    SERIES. 

PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

Bengal    In    1756 — 57. 

A   SELECTION   OF   PUBLIC   AND  PRIVATE  PAPERS  DEALING  WITH| 
THE   AFFAIRS  OF  THE   BRITISH   IN    BENGAL  DURING   THE 

REIGN   OF   SIRAJ-UDDAULA- 

Bdited,  wltb  Notes  and  an  Historical  Introduction,  by 
S.    0.    HILL, 

Lale  officer  In  Chuge  af  ibe  RecardE  of  tbe  Goveraniint  of  India, 
3    Vols.     Dtrny  8™.      I2J    nit  tiich    Vol. 

"  The  BrsI  fruits  of  a  series  thai  promises  to  be  so  exhaustive  and  authoritativi 
that  there  will  be  do  word  left  to  say  of  India,  old  or  new." — Ev.-niHf  Standati. 

"  To  the  care  and  intelligence  and  ample  knowledge  inih  which  Mr.  Hill  hs 
executed  the  editorial  work  eninisicd  lo  him  it  would  be  difficult  to  pay  too  higl) 
a  tribute." — Tht  Scolsman. 


A  Short   Day's  Work. 

ORIGINAL  VERSES.   TRANSLATIONS   FROM   HEINE.   AND 

PROSE    ESSAYS. 

By  MONICA   PBVBRIL   TURNBULL. 

HBW   AND    ENLARGBD   EDITION . 

Wilh  Adiilional  Pieces  and  a  Porliail  in  Pkologranurc  of  the  adthor.     Croam  Sva.    51. 

"  She    possessed    menial    gifts   which    made    her    death    a    loss    10    English! 
literatute,  .   .  .  The  book  contains  30  translations  from  Heine  which  come  as  near 
10  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  in  some  cases  to  its  rhythm,  as  il  is  possible  to 
come." — The  Timn. 

■•  A  book  which  may  be   read   through   in   an   hour   but   is  not  likely  lo 
(orgollen  tn  a  lifetime." — Tkr  Sputator. 


The  Cloak  of  Friendship. 

By   LAUBENCB    HOUSMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Blire  \tQcn,"  "Sitbiln^  ^\'^rhuii,"  "  An  Eotili&hwcnian's  Lcve  LetiEn."  eic- 

Lar^  Croam  Sua.    6t. 

'Quaint,   weird,   pathetic    allegories,   full   of   meaning,   and    of   strange  and 
beautiful  surprises." — Shtffitid  Daily  Tiltgrafli. 


Creatures  of  the   Night. 


BRITAIN. 


6s.    Htl. 


I  A     BOOK    OF    WILD    LIPE    IN     WESTERN 

_^  B7    A.    W.    REBS, 

^r  WiiA  /i/i(j/tiilio«j.       Large  CroieH  8ro. 

"  \Mii]e  cordially  coinmeiidiDg  ihe  book  to  the  attention  nl  those  whose  paths 
re  not  led  them  by  rural  Damre's  ways,  we  would  especially  recommend  i(  to  all 
ibose  who  aJready  love  the  country  anii  iis  wilder  inhabitants." — Sluiulari, 

"  So  graphic  is  Mr.  Reels'  writini:,  Ihe  reader  himself  (eels  one  o(  Ihe  Company, 
riODChini;  in  the  brushwood  in  the  moonlit  wood,  as  a  crackle  of  twigs  or  a  glim  of 
iiflhi  makes  the  stealthy  motion  of  cller,  foi,  vole.  hare,  or  badger  .  .  ,  these 
pclnres  of  them,  in  condilions  so  seldoni  described,  form  engrossing  reading  for  all 
>ii)0  love  the  wilder  aspects  of  nature."— 7"Aj  Timn 

"  No  one  with  a  love  of  wild  creatures  caQ  resist   the  charm  of  such  a  work. 
nery  page  of  which  shows  knowledge,  insight,  and  sympathy     ...»  ftucmating 
II        lOrk.  '. — Daily  Ttlegrafh. 

^^K  M 


The  Book  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments 

Br  A.    D.    HAIiL,    M.A.    (Oxon), 

PfcsideBI  of  lb«  Rolhilnsted  Eiperim^nlal  Slition,    First  Prsaident  of  Ihe 
SouIb-Ea^lifEii  AKlicuilurHl  Colonic. 

WIZa    TBB    AOTBOmiV   OP    THE    LAWES   AGRICCLTDHAL  TRUST   COMMITTRE. 

WUk  JlltlllraUniis.     iltdtum  Svo.     loi.  6d.  ml. 


Poultry   Farming. 


SOME    FACTS    AND   SOME    CONCLUSIONS, 
By    "HOME    COUNTIES." 

M'irh  lUuslraliotis,     Largi  Crown  Sno.     5s.  Hit 

■'  We  can  commend  the  work  very  stiongly  indeed  to  anyone  who  is  imbued 
I  with  Ibe  erroneous  idea  that  poultry -farming,  t"  it.  has  ever  been  made  to  pay." — 


China   and    Religion. 

Br   EDWARD    HARPER   PARKER,    M.A.    (Maac), 

Proftiisor  rif  Chinese  .11  Itit  Viclorid   L'[>Li'eri^iEy,   Manchf&tEi. 
ADIhor  of  "  China."  "  John  Chlnanian."  "  Cbinii.  Put  and  Preaent,"  etc. 

Willi  lllHslralioni.     Largi  Croum  Hva.     121.  Htl. 

"  A  Storehouse  of  learning,  free  from  bigotry,  and  contains  n  lair  and  honest 
mtemenl  of  what  the  relations  of  the  Chinese  have  been  and  are  towards  foreign 
religions  "■ — AiMeitaum. 

■■Theworh  is  a  mine  of  information  ,  .  .  crammed  lull  of  f3cls."^iWD'ii'"gPosI. 

"  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  world  who  could  have  done  the 
laloable  work  of  this  book  ,  ,  ,  All  students  of  China  will  have  cause  to  ibank 
lum  heaitiJy." — Meihadul  Timti 
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The  Apostles'   Creed. 

SIX   LECTURES  DELIVERED   IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 
By    H.    C.    BBBOHINO,    U.A.,    D.Lltt., 

Canon  of  Wc^tuuiiniLic  Abtwy. 

Laret  Crown  Svo.       23,  6d.  ntt- 


The   British  Trade  Year-Book 

(PIftST    liiSUE). 

COVERING   THE   15   YEARS   1880-1904.   AND   SHOWING   THE   COURSE 

OF    TRADE. 

By  JOHN    HOLT    SCHOOLING. 

IVilli  191  Tahiti,  each  coii!aiiiiig  sevira!  uclioKS  0/  British   01  0/  iHtmalioiitl  Trait. 
46  Diagriims  and  parious  abilract  Tablts.      loi    6<l.  nil. 

This  is  the  ONLY  BOOK  thai  shows  the  COURSE  OF  TRADE. 

"We  believe,  after  careful  examination,  that  Mr.  Schooling  has  dealt  in  a 
strictly  honest  and  impartial  lashian  with  the  material  at  his  disposal.  Readers  of 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  get  much  iasigbt  Into  tlie  course  of  trade  from  Mr. 
SchoolJnfj's  clear -sighted  methods."— rim« 

"  The  work  is  compiled  with  much  care  and  elaboration,  tbe  aulhor  having  bad 
exceptional  opportunities  of  mastering  the  main  (acts  o(  the  case  " — Clebt.  < 


Man's    Estate  : 

AN   INTERPRETATION   OF    GENESIS    il.   4— iv.   end. 
By    FBBDBRICK     ERNEST    OOOGIN,    U.A., 

Lilfl  Exhibilioner of  St    lobn'i  CoHece,  Cambridge; 
Aathor  of  "  Mftn'a  Great  ChaiiPf :  An  Eipo^iLrDn  of  Genun  [. — ii.  j/' 

D^iy  8vo.     5i.  net. 


What   is   Truth? 


AN    ATTEMPT    TO    ELUCIDATE    FIRST    PRINCIPLES    IN    BELIEF 
By   I.    GREOORT    SMITH,    M.A.    (Hon.   L.L.D.  Bdln.), 

Aulhor  of  "  FuEli  and  PhlEa^ophy,"  "  Aii^inieltanL^mH"  "  CharBClftrlalics  of  ChristiaD  MonlUf  " 
(tlic  BampEon  Li3clurbs.  1S71}.  "  HUlory  oEChTiillan  Monasticiam/'  ike. 

Demy  8m-     5*.  ngi. 


CHEAP  EDITION. 

The     Eternal     Saviour    Judge. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  LANOTON   CLABKB,  M.A., 

L^lff   Fellow  of  Ibe   Uiuvciuly  of   iJurtiAin. 

H'itk   Prifait   by   the   Rev     J.    R.    Ilunswobth,   D.D. 

Dony  SvD.    41.  ml. 

'  His  dJKUssioi)  U  nuuked  ibroughout  by  competent  leamiDg  and  by  a  deeply 
ttiao  apirit.  The  work  is  well  worthy  ihe  study  of  Bible  siudeots  of  all 
lii.'—TluClinilian  World. 


The   Church  of  Our   Fathers. 

SEEN     IN     ST.     OSMUNDS    RITE     FOR     THE     CATHEDRAL    OF 

SALISBURY. 

PH  DISSERTATIONS   ON  THE  BELIEF  AND  RITUAL  IN  ENGLAND 
BKFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

By   DANIBL    ROOK.    D.D. 

Ited  by  the  Rev.  O.  W.  HART  and  the  Bev.  W.  H.  FRERE, 

01  tlie  CDmniuniij'  o(  (iie  Resuneclion, 

Nbw  Edition,    4  Voli.    Dtmy  Svo,    481.  lut. 


The  Legend  of  Fair   Helen. 

AS     TOLD     BY     HOMER.     GOETHE     AND     OTHERS. 
By  BUOEINII    OSWALD,    M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Stcieuiy  10  ihe  Englifih  Goellte  Socieiy- 
WtHl  PhcKgraviiTl  FrimUifilll.     Largi  Crown  BtiD,      loi.  6rf 

"  It  is  needless  [o  praise  either  Dr.  Oswald's  scholarship  or  his  crisp  manner  of 
untiDg.     These  are  obvious  enough;   and  ihe  reader  will  feel  thai  he  is  in  sale 

iUnds  all  through." — Ahirian  Fm  I'liss 
An     Expedition    into    the     Central 
Shan    Mountains. 

CARRIED     OUT     IN     THE     YEARS     1903-1903. 
By   Dr.    GOTTFRIED    MBRZBACHBR. 

rOBUSRED  t7NDEH    1HB   AUTHCRJTV   Or  THE   ROVAL   GEOCllAFIltCAL   50CIETV. 

Wilk  lUuilraiions  and  a  Maf.     Demy  Stro.     121.  rut. 


Tian 
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Bygone  Years. 

PERSONAL     REMINISCENCES- 

Br  the   Hon.   FREDERICK  LEVESON  GOWBR. 

TaiFiD  Impression.       (TiM  Pliiil-i^tinmri  Purltail.      Deay  8vo.       lis.  wt. 

"  IJJDg  and  rich  social  experience  .  .  .  and  lo  the  world's  stock  of  anecdote 
about  distinguished  people  from  Ihe  days  of  Lady  HolUnd  dawa  la  those  of  Mr.' 
Lowell.     Will  attract  and  give  pleasure  to  a  large  number  of  readers."— TA'  Timet. 


From  the  Cape  to  the   Zambesi. 

Br   Q-   T.   HXrrCHINSON. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Colonel  PRANK  RHODES,  O.B..  D.S.Oj 

With  many  IltHslralieKS  /ran  Pkatogtapki  taken  by  Col.  Rhodes  atii  Tub  Actbor. 

Sgnarr  Demy  8vb.     gi.  ncl.  ^m 

"  The  whole  book  is  really  an  enlighlening  one  on  South  Africa,  and  is  worlh^B 
of  careful  attenijon  by  statesmen,  polilicianB.  economists,  and  general  readers," — 

Tkf  Daily  Tiltgtapk. 


The  Year  of  Trafalgar. 

By   HBNRT  NEWBOLT. 

Adttaorof  "The  Sailing  of  the  Longiibips."  "  A<)mlrals  All,"  etc. 

With  Phologravuri  Potlrails  t>j  Lord  Nelson  and  Plans  a/  Batllts.  tit 

Large  Crown  Svo.        51.  lut. 

"This  combination  of  naval  history,  tactical  criticism,  and  poetical  apprecialion 
affords  a  Iheme  which  seems  speci^illy  suited  to  Mr.  Newboll's  eenius.     .  ,    We 

can  only  be  graieful  to  Mr.  Newboll  for  siting  us  a  booh  at  once  opportune  for  ibe 
moment,  and  withal  so  written  as  to  be  valuable  and  interesting  lor  much  mor  ' 
Ihe  momenl." — The  Tinas  Liltrary  Supflimtnf,  July  7lh.  190J. 


The   Royal  Academy  and  its   Members. 

1768—1830. 

By    the    late    J.    E.    HODGSON,     R.A., 

Librarian  and  Profeuor  ol  Palutm«;  ia  ihe  KoyaE  AcadHmr» 

and  F.   A.   EATON,   U.A., 

Secreiary , 

With  Portraih  and  IllHstrathHi,    L&rgt  Demy  hvo^    au.  net. 
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The   Book  of  the  Spiritual   Life. 

By  the  late   LADT   DILKE. 

WITH     *     MEMOIR     OF     THE     ADIHOR 

By   the   Rt.   Hon.   Sir  CHARLBS   DUjEB,   Bart..   U.P. 

fVitli  Portraits  and  IllustraUons, 
SscoiCD  Imprbssion.       Sqnari    Demy    'Avo.         loi.    W.    ml, 

•'  Ali  readers  of  this  curious  and  inleresling  volume  will  agree  thai,  rernarkable 
u  ire  the  fragments  given  of  Lady  Dilke's  own  work,  by  (ar  the  most  noteworthy 
pwion  o(  the  book  is  the  Memoir,  which,  in  a  short  5pace  of  litlle  over  a  hundred. 
,  [Ofei,  givci  a  viiid,  imperishable  picture." — Actxdimy. 


Memories 

[OF  LIFE  AT   OXFORD,  AND  EXPERIENCES   IN   ITALY. 

GREECE,   TURKEY,   GERMANY,   SPAIN,   AND 

ELSEWHERE. 

By    the    late    FRBDBRICK     METRICK,    M.A., 

Pcebendui'  of  Lincoln  ond  Rccioi  of  BlicklioE. 

Dimy  Svo.     12J    KCl. 

'■  Old  Oxford  men  who  like  to  have  their  memuries  revived  of  the  personages. 
■bo  maij?  up  the  Ox-fotd,  resident  and  non-resident,  of  fori}-  and  fifty  and  sixty 
fears  hack,  and  of  (he  many  good  common-room  stories  current  about  Ihem,  Mill 
Btn  over  Canon  Meynck's  pages  with  imeresl  and  pleasure     .    .    ." — Thi  iftcMlor. 


A   History  of  Ancient    Pottery. 

GREEK.       ETRUSCAN      AND      ROMAN. 

Based  on  Samcel  Bihcm's  F^Mocis  Work. 
By   HENRY  B.  WALTERS,   M.A., 

Aulitant  iu  Ibc  l>partmeat  of  Greok  and  Reman  AQliquitiM.  British  MuteuBO. 

With  Husittons  nlKslmtioiii,     i  Voli.    litdiam  Bvo.     £}  31.  na. 

"  Mr.  Walters  has  produced  a  oew  book  which  ^ftihera  up  the  latest  lesults  oi 
r  study  of  vases  as  fully  and  accurately  as  Dr.  Birch's  book  reficcled  ihe  knowledge 
!  last  generation.  It  is  well  written,  it  is  suberbly  illuslraled  both  in  black  and 
:  and  iu  colours,  and  it  will  for  the  next  ihirly  years  or  so  be  the  one  work  on 
which  any  English  student  of  art  and  life  of  Ancient  Greece  must  read." — 
r  Ckr^-nutt. 
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A    NEW    EDITION. 

A    History   of  the   Siege   of   Gibraltar, 

■1779-1783  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THAT  GARKISON' 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

By     JOHN     DRINKWATBB, 

CapUrn  in  the  Sfivertty-Secand  Rei^imenL,  or,  Raya.\  MancbE^LerVoluDUeri. 
With  Plans.      Lariat  Croain  Evo-      2s.  6d.  net. 


Five  Years  in  a   Persian  Town. 

By   the    Bev.    NAPIBB    MALOOLM. 
With  niufltratlons  by  MIRZA   ABUX   QASIMI   YAZDI. 

Sqiiari  Diisy  &tio.     !oi.  &/   »it. 

"  ll  would  be  bard  to  mention  any  receul  uiriler  hIio  has  given  us  so  masterljr  I 
and  even  subtle  an  analysis  of  the  very  complex  character  of  this  wayward  but' 
charming  people.     .     .         We  welcome  his  book  as  one  of  the  moat  thoughtful  and 
suggestive  works  on  the  Persians  which  ha;  ever  been  published," — Tki  OhII/kIi. 


A    NEW    2b.    6d.    NET    NOVEL. 

The     Beautiful     Lady. 

By  BOOTH   TABKINGTON, 

"  Nftn^ieur  BeauCAile."  "  [n  [hi;  Arena-" 


CrowH  Svo. 


xs.  Oif.  ml. 


The    Rise   and   Expansion  of  the    British] 
Dominion  in   India. 

By    Sir    ALFRED     LTALL,     P.O., 

AuEbor  of  "  AAiBEic  Sludi«/'  "  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  DuQerin  and  Ava." 

This  is  the  larger  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  which  includes  much  that  is 
not  contained  in  the  earlier  edition,  included  in  Mr.  Murray's  University  Series.  It 
has  hitherto  been  sold  al  sii. 

Cbbafer  Edition.     With  5  Maps.    Demy  ivo.    51.  net. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  England  and  Wales,  1905. 

WITH    RULES    AND    LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 
Dimy  Si'o.     In  Piiftr  Cfim.    ii.  6d.  nit. 


To 


Fid 


e. 


A   DEFENCE   OF   NATURAL   AND    KEVEALED   RELIGION. 
Br   CHARLBS    HARRIS,    B.D., 

L^Le  Lectunr  JD  Tbeola^Ty  ^^^  PaiDchiallB  in  Si.  Davi'i'^  Colk^et  Lampelei, 

Latgi  CroaiH  Hoo.       iiu.  6d.  fu(. 

'A  \alaable  and  wetKhiy  handbook." — Pull  Mail  GasiHi. 

"  An  dhausttve  and  an  cxceedinsly  able  ireatment.    .         .    A  really  admlrabli^ 
." — Wtslnit  Morning  Ninii, 

"The  book  cajinol  but  prove  serviceable  to  all  dusos  of  Tcligioos  caoiro- 
s." — Stohman 


Works    of   George    Borrow. 

o 

Tkim  Ptfir  Edition      fPith  Pkotcgravuti  Frontispitei. 
fmf.  8bd.     In  Liitf  Lfathir.  ts.  6d.  ntl:   Limp  Ckth,  a.  ntt 

IE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 
THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN. 
ROMANY     RYE. 


LAVENGRO. 
WILD    WALES. 


^ 


ROMANO   LAVO   LIL;    or,  The  Word  Book  of  the  Gypsy  Language, 

Liirgt  C'Bien  800.     (ji 

This  book  has  been  ool  of  prim  for  many  years,  but  the  nvived  interest  in 
II     Bortow's  writiiigs  has  called  for  a  irprint 

^^         The   Friends  of  England. 

^  Dtmy  Hvo.     :si.  ml. 

^B   ••The  subjects  with  *hich  Mr,  Peel  deals  are  of  the  deepest  intereai.  and  he 
^«o»s  wide  reading  an  every  page  -^Alhinanm. 

•'  Tbijughifu!,  elwiui-m,  stimulaling,  the  book  sitoDld  bo  read  Lo  good  purpose. 
bj everyone  intcreiied  in  its  subject,*' — acotsmaH. 


By  Uie  Hon.  QHIORQB  PBEI., 

Aulhor  Dl  ■■  The  Biuanies  of  Bngland." 


Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  atid  Recent  Publication 
The  Confessions  of  Lord   B3Ton  : 

A    COLLECTION    OF    HIS    PRIVATK    OPINIONS    OF    MEN    .\ND    Ot 
MATTERS,    TAKEN    FROM    THE    NEW    AND    ENLARGED 
EDITION   OF  HIS  'LETTERS  AND  JOURNALS-' 

Arranged   by   W.    A.    LEWIS    BBTTANY. 

EdMorof  "Jahiiton's  TubJL'-Tulli-" 

Wilii  la.'  Portraits  in  Pholcgranurc .     Square  Demy  81/0.      101.  6d,  Mil. 

-  Here  in  ihis  hanrty  voluine  15  ihe  cream  o(  Ihe  coiicspondence  skimaiwl  hvj 
skilful  and  appreciative  hadd.     It  preseols  a  portrait,  done  by  himself  for  (he  UlT 
Gallery  of  Literature,  at  one  of  Ihe  strongest,  most  remarkable  personaliliijS  ever  Ix 
into  a  world  it  occasinnallv  shocked."'—"  The  Baeon  de  Book  Worms."  in  Pun 


Point   and    Pillow    Lace. 

~A   SHORT    ACCOUNT   OF   VARIOUS  KINDS,   ANCIENT  AND   MODE! 
AND    HOW    TO    RECOGNISE    THEM. 

By  MART   SHARP. 

Cheap  EtiiTiON.     ICi'U  HHMcroHj  lllatlnlioHs.     Dimy  ^lo.     jf,  net 

•'  What  Mary  Sharp  does  not  know  about  lace  is  net  worth  knowing,  and 
'  Poini  and  Pillow   Lace  '  she  gives  the  public  the  ^rrai  benelit  of  her  skill  and 
experietiCc,  Such  a  book  is  invaluable  in  a  woman's  Telerence  library',  and 

would  make  a  mosl  acceptable  present. "^T/rf  LaHus'  Field 

This  is  the  most  fascinating  lioivk  I  have  yet  seen  upon  that  lubjecl — so 
attractive  to  most  wonten.  .  ,  .  Simply  packed  full  of  the  most  charming 
illuslratiouK  " — Tht  Lady. 


The   Diary  of  a  Girl  in   France  In    1821. 


I 


Written   by   MARY    BRO"WNH. 

Illustrated   by    HBRSBLF*. 

Edited   by    Oommander   The    Hon.    H.    N.   SHORE,    R.N. 

SijUiin  Dsny  Hnu.     91,  ■((. 

"  '  Hovv  am  using  books  are  before  people  have  leaml  lo  write  ! '  is  the  reHec! 
10  which  we  are  ted  by  the  '  Diary  of  a  Girl  in  France  in  1SJ1.'  Little  Mary  is  an 
accomplished  grumbler.  She  sju  the  l:ing.  but  lie  was  verj-  fat.  She  saw  the 
Duchesse  A'  Anqoulcme  and  the  Din:hesse  dc  B^^rrl,  but  ihey  were  not  at  all  pretty 
ani]  Ihey  had  rciJ  eyes.  .  ,  ihe  •.Cumbrian  domcslics  complained  terribly  of  aot 
having  enough  lo  est  ,  Ihey  iiaid  ihal  someiirocs  they  could  no!  each  gel  A  polalO ; 
and  other  things  in  proportion.  The  Diary  is  illuiiraled  with  the  child's  own 
drawings,  and  Ibu  humour  uf  them  is  irresistibte  " — [ma 


J 
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Bird   Life  and   Bird   Lore. 

By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH. 

'  F«l1ow  of  TtintLy  CDL]f£4>,  OAford,  Aulliur  cf  "  Mohuiiiir^ed  jtid  Mahamiuedamstn/'  etc. 

Sbcomd  ImphESSION,     Square  Diiay  SVJ.     tVith  llluiltaliaiis.     toj,  6d,  nit. 

•  We  know  no  better  descriptions  of  the  various  owls  aod  iheir  odd  ways  than 
1 10  be  read  in  these  gossipy  pages.  .  .  To  many  readers  his  reminisce  rices  of 

I  country  liie,  his  genuine  cleliiihl  m  all  rural  ihtne^i,  will  be  at  Irasi  as  attractive 
I  his  sv3rian  lore.    ...        He  wciies  with  the  grace  of  a  scholar  and  witb  the 
CIS  of  a  poel." — Tht  Gnariia* 


SECOND    EDITION 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Trajialated  into  English  Verse  by  LORD  BURGHCLBREl. 

fiaf  ^io.        loi.  Hd.  Hit. 

■'  We  confess  that  when  we  compare  Dryden  and  Lord  Burghclere  side  by  side 
tcannoT  say  thai  ibe  advantage  is  always  wilb  Ihe  former." — thcAlhiKjum. 
_       ■•  Lord  Butehclerc's  work  will  excite  the  constant  envy  and  admiration  of  all 
~t«aden  of  taate:'—Tke  SpKtatat. 


.ife  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

By  SIR  ALFRED   LYALL,   P.O. 

Tkiri  Imprtssiori.      H'ltli  Portraits,  etc.     Dimy  Siu,      3  Valt.     361,  nit 

"A  masterpiece  of  biographical  an ;  the  wtiler  never  obtrudes  his  own  personality. 
Pdevoling  sound  judgment  and  cnnsiimmate  sVill  10  moulding  in  just  proportions  the 
:  and  lineaments  of  his  subject." — Puiuh 


The    Boy   and    his    School. 

WHAT    IT    CAN    AND    WH.\T    IT    CANNOT    DO    FOR    HIM. 
By   ROBBRT    L.    LBIOHTON,    M.A., 

Headmuler  of  Bfitiot  Giarnmac  Scboot. 

t-atifi  Crown  Bvo,       xi.  6d.  ml. 

-Tbc  Head-Master  of  llrislol  Grammar  School  has  ^iveti  us  an  original  and 
blc  criticism  of  modern  education.  ■  The  Hoy  and  his  Schoirl '  is  beyoml  doubt 
Bi  contribution  to  the  study  of  education  we  have  read  during  several  years 
-Allic*<tii<a. 
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NEW   AND   CHEAPER   EDITION   OF 

The  Works  of  Mrs.    Bishop 

(Miss  ISABELLA  BIRD). 
KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS.     31.  w<((i  Volumes  io  One), 
THE  HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.    21.  6>(  ««. 
UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN.    2s,  oJ.  «(. 

With  numnoHS  Maps  and  Uluslratiom. 


NEW    EDITION. 

The  Vegetable   Garden. 

ILLUSTRATION S,  DESCRIPTIONS.  AND  CULTURE  OF   THE  GARDI 
VEGETABLES   OF   COLD   AND  TEMPERATE   CLIMATES. 

By  MM.  VILMOBIN-ANDEIEUX, 

Bnglish  Edition  published  under  the  direction  of  W.  ROBINSON^ 

Auibor  of  "ThB  Englith  Tlowet  Gaiden." 

NKmrroHs  lUitilratiims.        Demy  Svo.        15s,  ml. 

"  ■  The  Vegetable  Gardeo  '  is  a  complete  and  authoriiaiive  work  upon  all  tfaa 
coDcerns  vegetables,  and  stands  unique  among  works  on  the  subject.    It  should  be  1 
the  bookahalf  li  everyone  interested  in  vegetables  for  it  is  not  a  work  for  Ibe  grows 
alone." — Thi  Gardm. 


RE-ISSUE    WITH    OROGRAPHICAL    MAP    OF    THE    NILE    VALLEY.1 

Our   Sudan: 

ITS     PYRAMIDS     AND     PROGRESS. 

By   JOHN   WARD,    P.S.A., 

AsBisted    by    Sir    REGINALD    WINOATE    and    his    Officers, 
Sir    WILLIAM    GABSTIN.    Lt,-Colonel    COUNT    GLEICHBN, 

and  others. 

Dedicaibd  uv  rb^liesi  io  Lokd  Kitchener  of  Khartodm. 
Cioaiu  411J.      4QU  ff.      jja  iUuitraiiMi.      t'rKt  m.  ntt. 
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Essays    on     Foreign     Politics. 
Biographical      Essays. 

Br    the   late   LORD    SALISBURT. 

Liiwi;/  Crovm  8wn.       ffrt*  Portrait.      i   Vols.      6l.   ntt  tilth, 

'Their  intrinsic  merit  and  their  personal  interest  are  alike  beyond  dispute." — 

Tht  Timri. 


THIRD   AND   CHEAPER   EDITION. 

Ireland   in   the    New  Centui-y. 

flTH      AN      EPILOGUE     REPLYING     TO     HIS     CRITICS. 
(By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HORACE  PLUNKETT,  K.O.V.O.,  F.R.S., 

pT^^iJtllT  CI  [fif-  D-jaEtmtni  o(  AtfidilcuTc  m.!  T.-chnic*l   In^tiuriion  for  Lr^t-im!  ,    M«nbKC  of 

Largt  Croitm  8vB.        Paper  Covers.        is.  «/f. 


The   Life   of  Christ 


A  CONTINUOUS  NARILVTIVE  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 

VEKSiON   OF  THE   FOUR  GOSPELS.   WITH   INTRODUCTION, 

COMMENTARY.   AND   NOTES. 

INTESDBD      FOR     THE     USE     OP     TEACHERS     AND     PDPLI.S. 

By    the  Rev.    JOSBPH  JOHN    SCOTT,    M.A„ 

CanoD  at  MRiichtattT, 

tCilA  livo  Maps.     Large  Croim  ivo      71.  (d. 


The   Balkan  Question. 

THE     PRESENT    CONDITION    OF     THE    BALKANS    AND     OF 
EUROPEAN    RESPONSIBILITIES, 

By  VARIOUS    WRITERS. 
Edited    by    LUiai    VILLARI. 

With  a  Map.        Demy  Svo.         tos.  Gd.  Mcl. 
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The  Greek  Thinkers. 

A      HISTORY     OF     ANCIENT     PHILOSOPHY, 
By  Professor  THBODOR  GOMFERZ, 

of  Vif  nna  LJmveniTy. 
Hon.  LL.D.,  Dublin;    Ph.D..  Konieibeie.  em. 

Volt.  II.  and  III.  T'OHilaUd  by  G.  G.  BERRY,  M.A.. 

B^lol  CoUcee.  Oilbrd. 

Adthorized  EorTiON.      Demy  Sao,     141,  tut  tack   Volumi. 

Vol.    I.    ALRBADY   FOBLISHBD.   PRICB   I4t.    MET. 


in   Loco   Parentis. 

CHAPTERS    ON     INSTITUTION     LIFE    AND     WORK 
Br   the   Rev.    MARSHALL   O.    VINB,    B.A., 

Warden  dnd  Resident  CLapUin  of  [iit-  fhiUnihri^Etit:  SDCkccie^  Fiiriii  Sclnwl,  RodhlT^  Sufroy. 

With   a   Preface   by   JAMES    GRANVILLE    LEOOB, 

His  Majmjr's  Cbjef  Inappctot  of  Home  QTficE  Schoals- 

L»e»  Craun  fico.     2s.  dd.  Htt. 

"  Mr.  Vine's  book  deais  practically  with  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  We  1 
heartily  recomcaend  it  lo  all  who  have  (he  control  of  sucb-like  insii  in  lions." — Patli 
Mali  Gatttli. 


Recent     Excavations    in    the     Roman 
Forum,    1898-1905. 

By    (Mrs.)   E.    BURTON-BROWN. 

New  and  Cheai^r   Edition.        IlltnlralioHs  and  Pliim.     F'cafAm.     ti.iul. 

"  Valuable  handbook      .     .     .     One  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  lucidity  and 
brevity  of  Mca,  Burton- Ltrown's  work." — Morning  Poll, 


Our    Heritage    in    the    Church. 

PAPERS     WKITTEN     FOR     DIVINITY     STirDKNTS     IN     JAPAN- 
By  the  late  EDWARD    BICKBRSTBTH,  D.D.. 

I.aie  Bl^bop  of  ^oufb  Tokyo.  J^pan 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.   B.  P.   WESTCOTT,   D.D., 

Bi&bopof  Durh;iin, 
Lar^e  Crown  Biw.         5*. 
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Life  and   Letters  of  Edward    Bickersteth, 

LATH    BISHOP   Of    SOUTH    TOKVO, 

By  Rav.  SAMUEL    BICEBRSTETH. 

FumlUf'it^  Porlrail  in  noh^i  avm  i .  a  hiaf  tind  ictiira!  Hjlf-loHi  Rifreiii(limt. 
Tmjip  EmnriK.     CrotmBvo.     5s.  Gd.  orf.       Aho  an  Edilioa,  Dftny  Svo.     tos.Sd.Htt. 


The   Life  and   Letters  of 
Georg    Joachim    Goschen,    1752 — 1828. 

By   VISCOUNT    GOSCHBN. 

It'll*  FortriUli  and  UliulriUUini.     Demy  ivo.     361    ml. 

This  is  nol  merely  the  bii'Ktapliy  of  a  Jislinguished  publisher  ami  prinler,  bill 
B  ptactifaily  a  bUtory  of  Ctrman  lileraiure  daring  ihe  iailer  half  of  Ihe  XVIIl. 
Ccsiiny  (including  many  previuusly  uopubUsbed  letiers  from  Goethe.  Scbiller, 
Wkbtxl.  Klopstoclt.  tec.),  and  of  the  political  struggles  ol  Germany  in  the 
lbf»leiniic  Era, 


Wisdom   of  the   East  Series. 

/■  Pea   xdtnn,  ptiii    is.   tick   ntl.  in  doth  litnf'   ftxrtfli'ig   thi  fini  llt-o  iiDlumis). 

it.  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  From  ihe  Zend  Avesia.  Translated  with 
Inirodiiciion  by  Di,  S,  A.  Kapadi^,  Lecturer  tjnivetsily  College,  1-ondon. 
ii.  tiei. 

_IHE   AWAKENING   OF   THE   SOUL.      From  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  Tufail, 

Translaied  wiih  Intrtjduciion  by  Paul  Bkonnle,  I'h.D       u.  6rf.  net. 

IE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Rabbi  Bachve.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  wilh  Introduction  by  Edwin  Colli  ss.  Hoi  lie  r  Hebrew  Scholar,  U.C.L, 

THE    SAYINGS    OF    LAO    TZU.       From    (he    Chinese.      Translated   with 
Introduction  by  LtosvL  Giles,  of  Ihe  BiiiiEh  Museum 

THE  RELIGION   OF    THE    KORAN.       With  Inirodticiion  by  Ahihdr  N. 

WOLLASTO.S.    C.l.E. 

VOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN.     With  Iniroduclion  by  S   Takajshi, 

THE    CLASSICS     OF     CONFUCIUS. 

II— Tun   HoriK  OP  Oniin  (Shi-King),     By  L.  C««nmeb-Bvn'1, 

THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'DL     Selected  and  Rendered  from  the  Persian 
•itb  lotroduciion  by  I,   CBASMBH-BvNii. 

For /erlhcoming  Valiums  0/  thi  Siiin,  ste  figc  16. 


On    the    Old    Road    through    France    to] 

Florence. 

REPRODUCTIONS   IN    COLOUR   OF   4H   WATER-COLOUR    SKETCHES 
By    A.    H.    HALLAM    MURRAIT. 

WITH    TEXT    BV 

H.    W.    NBVINSON    and   MONTGOMERY   CARMICHABL. 

SecONii  Rdition.         lit/iliiim  Sw,         jti.  iiri 


Modern    Tariff   History. 

SHOWING   THE   ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  TARIFFS  IN   GERMANY 
FRANCE,    AND   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

By   PBBOT   ASHLEY,    M.A, 

LeehTOf  ai  Ihp  Lf^iul'jn  Schont  o(  Ectminnlc^  iri  Hit  UmvecEily  of  Loiuluii. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the 

Rt.    Hon.    B.    B.    HALDANB,    LL.D.,    K.C..    M.P. 

D/my  Si'c  toi   fid.  ml, 

"...    A  careful,  (air,  and  accurate  review  of  (he  modem  fiscal  history  ali 
three  counlries."— Tr'mfi. 


Hints     on     H  orses. 

HOW   TO   JUDGE   THEM,   BUY    THEM,    RIDE    THE.M.   DKIVK   THEM 
AND    DEPICT    THEM 

By   Capt.    0.    M.    GONNB,    R.A. 

SscOMn  Impression.       Wilh  nxmiroui  llliiHrmions,      Obhn^  ^lu.      $!.  ntl. 

"  Extreme  brevity  and  a  power  to  condense  a  good  deal  of  meaning  into  a  few 
words  is  Captain  Goone's  slronK  point,  and  many  wiH  find  his  work  '■iceedinjily 
uwlul."— TA;  Fitld. 


MURRAY'S 

Small   Classical  Atlas  for   Schools. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  GRUNDY,  M.A.,  D.LItt.. 

pellOW  BnJ  Tutor  of  Ctrpm  Cbri'ii  CoHc^t,  Otford,    Autlinr  ni  '"Tbt  Gr^at  Ponian  W%f," 
Bdtweof  "  Murray '&  Handy  CIilsiiiciI  Map^/'  Sec. 
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A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF 

Dr.    Smiles'    Works. 

iCroam  8oJ      Rid  dolh,  ^ill  bmk,  mlh  cxItj  lUusltntipns      Frict  js,  6d.  tack  Volumi 


1i 


THRIFT. 
PUTY. 

:haracter. 
self-help. 


^ 


MEN      OF      INVENTION 
INDUSTRY. 


AND 


LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DICK:  Baker, 
Geologtat,   and    Botanist       With 

forlrail  and  llluslration5. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCOTCH 
NATURALIST,  THOS. 
EDWARD.       Pontait  and  lllui- 

iraiions, 

THE  HUGUENOTS,  Their  Settle- 
ments, Churches,  and  Industiies  in 
England  and  Ireland. 


LIVES   OV  THE    MNGINEEKS        5  VuU. 

VIRMUYDEN,   MYDDLETON,   PERRY,    JAMES    BRINDLEY-Early 

Engineers. 

SHEATON    AND    RENN IE- Harbours,   Lighthouses,  and  Bridges. 
METCALFE    AND    TELFORD -History  of  Roads. 
BOULTON    AND    WATT- The  Steam  Engine. 

ORGE    AND    ROBERT   STEPHENSON— The  Locomotive. 


The    Viceroy's    Post    Bag. 

By    MICHAEL   MacDONAGH, 

Author  ot  "  Daniel  O'Coiinel],  ibe  Irish  Trihuafi." 
Demy  8vo-       12s.  rut. 


The    Culture    of  Fruit   Trees    in    Pots. 

By    JOSH     BRACE. 
With  llSuHrnlioas,     Liirgi  Ctoivn  Suu.    55.  net. 


Geology  : 

PROCESSES    AND    THIUK    RESULTS, 


By  THOMAS  C.  CHAMBBBLIN  and  ROLLIN  D.   SALISBURY 

tic^d«  or  she  DirpaiuiJtikEa  uf  Geology  dud  GbO^;ra['by,  Uiiivcr&tly  of  Oncj^o  , 
Mcmbcn  of  ibe  Unit^  Sidles  Ged1aj:;1ca1  5ucvEy, 

Wtth  Muff,  r^ant.  and  nnwL-roui  'Hhcr  Illititinlunn.       Dcniy  hnu.       as    mt^ 
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Partridge    Driving. 

SOME    PRACTICAL    HINTS  ON    INCREASING    AND    PRESERVING    A 

STOCK    OF    BIRDS   AND    ON   BRINGING   THEM    OVER    THE    GUNS. 

WITH   A   DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  'EUSTON   SYSTEM." 

Br  OHAKLBS    El.    A.    AUNOTON. 
Sbcond  Ihfression.       fVitk  Diagrams.      Ctoam  Binj.       ji.  nil. 


Bacteriology   and    the    Public    Health. 

By    aBORGBI   NBWUAN.    U.D.,    F.R.S.B.,    D.F.H., 

Focioerly  LJemonslntoi  of  Buleilcdo){y  in  Klag'9  College,  London,  etc. ;   Medical  Office!  of  Health 
of  [be  Metropolitan  BoiouKh  of  FiaKbury ;  Joint  Aulhof  of  "  BacteriolDKy  oi  Uilii." 

With  mnairoui  Iliininaions.     Iftdium  Soo.     ait.  net. 


River,    Road,    and    Rail. 

SOME     ENGINEERING     REMINISCENCES     OF    UNDERTAKINGS     IN 

VAUIOUS     PARTS     OF    THE    WORLD.    INCLUDING    THE     SIMPLON 

TUNNEL    AND    THE    ZAMBESI    FALLS    BRIDGE. 

B7    FRANCIS    FOX, 

Metnb,  lust-  Civil  Engineers. 

JVilh  lliMtratiOKS.  Largt  Crown  Siio.  8i.  lut. 

"  A  really  charming  dissertation  on  the  lighter  side  of  engineering. 
The  book  is  foil  of  entertainroaoi."— il/tjniiiig  Foit. 
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H 


Recent    Development    of    Physical 
Science. 


By  W.  0.  D.  WHBTHAM,  M.A..  F.R.S.. 

Fellow  tplTiiiiiiy  C^lli^ii'^,  f^mbridgr. 
Tbibd  Edition.    lUiatratM.     Lare'CravnSva,     71.  M  tul. 


H       A    History    of   South    America, 
^^h  1854—1904. 

^^H        By  CHARLES  BDUOND  AEBRS. 

^^^^^P      WilM  Mafi,  Pirlratli  dUiI  oilici  lllHSlriiUom.     Mcdimn  !it>r).      311.  nil 

"  Rarely  does  one   lind  a.  work   ai   once   so  uaefnl   lo   chc  specialist   and  %o 
atartainiog  10  the  reader."— v^niricai  HiuoricaS  Rnitai. 


The     Psalms    in     Human     Life. 

By  aOWLAMD   a.    PROTHERO,    M.V.O. 
CusAp  Edition  (iots  iHmBssioM}.        Dimy  Sdu,        5J.  mtt. 
■'Tiie  impression  of  ihc  cominuous  influence  exercised  by  'The  1*58101^  in 

Human  LiFe '  is  wilhoul  doubt  very  sirikini^       But  il  is  very   dlflicuh  10  give  wlthiti 
itie  compass  ol  a  review  any  natiou  of  liiis  effect  "—Sfcilalor. 

••  The  grea.1   subject  discussed  by  Mr.   Prothero  in  bis   bscinaiing   booli." — 

— **- 

Wild    Life    at    the    Land's    End. 

'  RECORDS   AND   OBSERV.\TIO.NS   OF  THE   HABITS   AND  HAUNTS 

OF   THE    FOX,    BADGER.    OTTER,    SEAL,    *c.,    AND    OF 

THEIR   PURSUERS    IN   CORNW.\IX. 

By  J.  C.  TRBQARTHSN. 

Wilk  lUiulrativHt.     Sfuart  Demy  Bvo.     tot.  6d.  ml. 


The    Pathway    to    Reality. 

THE  i;iKFURD  IJ'.CfUla.S,   lyoj-igoj. 
By  the  Rt.  Hod.  R.   B.  HAI4DANB,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  K.O., 

AiithiiTof  "EdflCiUun  And  F.mvUti."  tic, 
J    Vois         Largt  Cronit  Svi).        loi.  6cf,  H^'^  lUih- 
V0L-    I. — Tse  MaANiflid  of  Rkaljty,— Thu  Criticisu  u?  CATE^iOflJEs. 
VOL.  //-— Absoldte  UiNii. 
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Bacteriology  of  Milk. 

By    HAROLD     SWITHINB ANK, 

Of  UiL*  Bactermli^EiCii'  Ko*J:flicli   LJiboratmy,   ncnbaui, 

QBORGB    NEWMAN.    U.D..    F.R.S.B.,    D.P.H., 

Mriliciil  (JUiCEir  ui  Hcallb  cl  [''tnsbuiy. 

WITH    SFECIAL   CHAPTERS     ON     THE     SPREAD     OF     DISEASE     BY 
MILK    AND    THE    CONTROL    Ob'    THE    MILK    SUPPLY 


and 


Wilh  many  lllmlraUuni.     Royal  Svo.     231,  titt. 


d 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    EDITION    OE 
The  Works  of  Lord   Byron.  4 

A    NEW    TEXT,    WITH    MANV    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED 

ADDITIONS. 

Bdlted    bjr    ERNEST    H.    COLERIDGE    and 
ROWLAND    E.    PROTHERO.    M.V.O.. 

With  Bilitio^riipkus  and  /ull  ladtcti. 

Wilh  Porlniils  mtd  llliistriUions,     13  V->ls.  (0  i^'uls.  LETraits.  7  fo/j.  Poetrv) 
CroiDn  81W.     Si.  taih. 

"  Editor  and  publisber   alike   may   be   proud    uf   thu   edition    wliicti   is  now 
complete      Jaded  reviewers  have  welcomed  each  successive  vulume     .  the 

more  we  see  of  Byron's  letters,  the  greater  is  our  astonishment,  not  only  ai  his 
onginalily,  but  al  the  breadth  of  his  literary  knowledge  .  .  iheir  hrilUancy  is 
conspicuoua,  and  Ibey  range  over  a  very  wide  field  of  human  emotion." — Homing 
Poit. 


SOME    NEW    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


An  Intermediate  Course  ;      A  Primer  of  Logic. 


1 


of  Mechanics, 

By   A.   W.   PORTBB,    B.ao. 
Large  Crown  ivo.       51. 


By   Miss    OONSTAMOB    JONEtS. 

PrLncipkl  vt  Ginon  CoIJtjje,  Cambridge. 

Wilk  a  large  naiHbci  0/  ExaminaliOH  Pafers, 
DiagrtiHi,  Tablis,  itc.     F'caf  tluu.     11,  6d. 


On  Translating  Homer.  '  An  Introductory  History 


By    MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

New  etdltton.  (vltb  Introduction  and 

NotBH  by 

VT.    H.  D.  ROUSB.    M.A.,  Lltt.D., 

Hud  Mptlrr  oE  Ptrsv  Graunnar  Sctool. 

CambridKe. 

CTUWt  H'lv         ii.  Od. 


of  Greece. 


By  the  Bev. 
ARTHUR    S.    WALPOIJB, 

Reclcr  of  Sleepte  Giddinj;.  PeTf  rb^Ti>Uf;h- 

Witk    Maps,   Plans,   and   lllnslratieiu. 
F'tap  8bu.      2s.  bd.  tut. 


I 
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An    Introductory   History  of  England, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLEAGES 
By   G.    R.    L.    FLETCHER, 


tt-ith  Mafs. 


Deny  8bo. 


The  Arts  in  Early  England. 

Br  Q.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  M.A., 

Watson   Prrjft^qor  of  Fmv  An  la  the  t'lkivtr^uy  vt  Edii,biiri;h, 
/, — The  Liff  of  Saxon  IHncland  i«  its  Relation  to  thk  Arts. 

\T0L.    U — EcCLKSIASTICAL   ARCHITRCTURE   IK    EHRLAHU    rBOM   TBB   COHVBIUiinN 

nt  THB  Saxoks  to  the  Norman  CoNCUB>iT. 


Il'i/t  llhittnitHmt. 


1    C-Jj.  Fnyal  »!•!•  131    ■/(. 


School 


MONTHLY     RECORD     OF    EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT    AND 
PROGRESS 

Bdlted   by    R.    B.    LATTIMER,    M.A. 

Drmy  ^ni.     td.  nil. 


I    ea.1 


PiBOice  and  Precepl. 

S.  E.  W  —Points  about  Public  Schools. 

A  Canserie. 
Prolesior  ](iHs   Aoaus.— The  Teacher's 

Forani.    What  Underlies  Diclalion, 
CiLaERi  Fahbr  — Exammatiocis 
f.  D    Haul.  M  A  —The  "  SuBgcstions" 

ol  I  be  Board 
ncation  Day  by  Day. 
Schools— 1.  Elon.     With  Uluatra- 

tlani 
H-   BoMPAs    Smith.    M.A   —  Cnrrent 

Thoaghl  on   Edoeaiion  :   The  Pro- 
blem of  the  Curriculum. 
T»eoDORE    Walhonj).    M  A   —  School 

Sernioni. 
SiAMLRv  C.  RowLAHD.  B  A  — Commou- 

Koom  Papers:  CoDceminglnspeclion 


CONTENTS     No.  25.     Javdabv. 

The  Book  and  its  Writer,     The  Lamenl 

at  "  Kappa." 
Alice    Ravenhill  —The   Teaching   of 

Hi  gicne  and  Temperaoce. 
Elizabeth    Leb.— Goiman   iii   German 

Schools. 
E,    M.    WiLMOT-BtJxroN.  — The    Hii[h 

School  Product. 
Rev.    H.    KiNO^MiLL  Moore,  D  D.— A 

F'loneer  Inspector.  iSjo-iSjo — VII. 
EdgcciibeStalev. — Floten  lint;  Culture. 
Religious    Teaching    in    Schools.      The 

Kesuick  Conlereoce, 
Vacancies  and  Appoinimeois, 
].  C    Mepo.   M  a.— Boys'  Agricultural 

Clubs 
Correspondence.  —   Minor      Notices.  — 

Books  Received 
Index  ajiii  Ticle-PaBe  10  Vol.   IV. 


^ 


BINDING   CASES  now  ready.         Price  u.  M.  not. 
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ENLARGED    EDITION. 


Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis. 

Br  J.  B.  RUSSBLL,  B.Sc.  (Loud.), 

Utn  Senior  Sd^ncfi  Ma&itr,  Grammar  School,  Buralay- 

ABBisted    by    A.    H.    BEU^    B.Sc.  (Vlot.), 

Science  Master,  Miinicip;il  T«hnlcal  School t  Birminebam- 


The    House    of    Quiet. 

AN     AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By   J.   T. 

FlPTH    iMPRHS.'ilON.  />««y  8i)0.  8j.  w( 


A    Cheap    Edition    of    CHARLES    DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "  ORIGIN  OF  SPHCIE'!,"  ■'  DESCENT  OF  MAN,"  KtC. 

Larni  Crnim  Riui.    GreiH  Ctoth.     -is.  6d.  nit  tack  vnlnim. 


The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication. 

With  ntustratiots.  i  Voh. 

The  Formation  i     The  Various  Contri- 


of  Vegetable  Mould      I         vances  by  which 
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MR.    MURRArS    PROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE    SERIES. 

Lar^e  8m.    Ctolh  ixtra.    6t.  nil  ptr  Volumi. 
LATEST     VOLUMES. 


Earthquakes. 

W    THE    LIGHT    OF    THE     NEW 
SEISMOLOGV. 

Ir  Ct.ASKNOX  VDVTAXD  DUTTON. 

Hi>«  in  the  United  Suta'  Army. 

Ilttatrtltd 


Infection     and 
Immunity. 

By  OBOBaH  8.  STBRNBBRa.  H.D. 

SurXMin-GenaAt  lo  Ih^  U.S.  Army. 

BeClied. 


THE    LATEST   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 

Be.iujeu. 

Br    H.    O.    BAILS  T, 

Anlhor  o(  "My  l-idy  of  Orange."  &c, 

■  The  historical  romance,  which  ha-i  long  been  threatened  with  decay,  seems  aa 
briy  as  ever  since  its  resnacitalion  by  Slevensoa.  Mr.  Bailey  is  one  of  (be  foremost 
ipuaeati,  and  this  new  work  is  quite  bis  beat.  '  Beaujeu '  is  thoroughly  lo  be 
■namided  to  admirei?  of  romance.     There  is  no  contemporary  writer  who  could 

dose  belter  than  (his,  and  (here  are  few  who  could  have  done  so  well  ...  a 
full  of  vigoDr  and  fire,  deft  iaventioD,  and  knowledge  of  (he  time,  and  it  has  a 
ml  lite  interest,  not  merely  a  perfunctory  or\e."'—Atlirtiirum. 

The   Red-Haired  Woman. 

HER  AliTOmOGRAPHY. 
B7    MisB    LOUISE    KBNNT. 


fcW  MATERIAL.  Some  Characters 
ut-\  Episodes  amont;  Working  t.ads.  By 
Mai  pHtLLts  BnTTOME.    Laige  Crown  flvo, 

pl  THE   ARENA.      by    Booth 

ThiKihcTos.   Autbor  uf  ''  Monsieur  Bm'- 

a:Ic''(.U:. 

I 'Cjpiul  Glories.  ..."  Hecfor '  Is  a  tnily 
^cubceni  choracler  ^ludy.  ...  It  is,  we 
J^.  CT>F  of  Ibe  Iruetl,  niosi  JTOnic.  and  mo^t 
IH^  irudje^  in  mcdem  Ameriean  bclioa." 

—Daily  GiafSic. 

ISlOTHERS.    ByHORACEA.VACHKLL 

Mhci  of  "Tbe  Pincb  of  l-iosperily,"  "The 

^^Alc  «}  Third."  "John  Charily, "Acgth  Edit. 

ITHE  GREATNESS  OF  JOSIAH 

I    PORLICK.    ByAnoN. 

|i  QUIXOTIC    WOMAN.      By 

^ViiL  Hn7BOV- 

BE  VEIL  OF  THE  TEMPLE, 


THE  HILL.    By  HoracbA.  Vachrll 

Aulhor  of  "  BrcKhers."  '- E*iiich  of  T*roS' 
pthiy/'  etc,  SevfUth  Impres^Lion.  Wiih  B 
fQll-p;if(e  IlliiMrriiionb  b>  Pbki  v  WAitiiAMr 

THE  LITTLE  NEIGHBOUR.    By 

MahvDiiake,  Aulhor ol' The  Kost  Spinner,  ' 
■'  Treasure  and  Jlean." 
"  The  blOTir  i^  beaudfiilly  wriiipn  with  picloriHl 
grace"— J'ht  ll  o'US. 

''A  fie^h.  original  piccf?  of  work,  .  .  .  a  ^lory 
which  we  follow  Willi  exciit-d  curiQiiiy,  .  .  .  a 
swpei  oasis  in  ihe  arid  dtsurl  of  modern  fiction, 
'■nd  A  book  Ihal  will  be  rcnicmlmred  whtii  ihv 
naiiie^  of  niostof  tht  prodifcUoiisoI  ^fiss  Dtanc's 
coRlt-mpor^riRL  have  long  L-wn  forKotttn," 

— CourS  Joumjf. 

FORT  AMITY.     By  A.  T,  Quillbr 

Couch. 

IN   THE    STRAITS    OF    HOPE. 

By    ELHAFioit    CHOprEH,   Author    of    "The 
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LATEST   VOLUMES    IN 

MURRAY'S   School   Library. 


I 


THE     RUDIMENTS     OF     PRACTICAL     MATHEMATICS.       Rv    A. 

CoNSTERDiNE,  M.A,.  ftlHl  A.  Barkes,  M.A.     With  many  Diagrams.     Fcap. 
Svo      zs.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  An  Inirodiiclion  to  Elemeniary  Malhemaiics. 
By  A.  CrjNsrRHDise,  M.A,.  and  S  O  Andrew.  M.A. ,  Headmabier  of  WhiiRifi 
Grammar  School,  Croydon  F'cap  Svo  Complete  is  ;  or  in  iwo  parts,  u. 
each.      Edition  with  Anawtrs  (for  Teachers  only)  is,  (id. 

A  FURTHER  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE.  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics  and  Heat.  By  J.  M.  Leqnaro,  B  Sc.  (Lend.),  and  W.  H. 
Salmon.  B.Sc  (Lond.j.     F'cap  Svo.     21. 


NOW    COMPLETE, 

Murray's    Handy    Classical    Maps. 

A    NEW    SYSTEM. 


GRAECIA 


ITALIA 


Edited  by  O.    B.    QRUNDT.    M.A., 

Fellow  uf  CatpuQ  Christ!  College,  Oiford- 

Nohthbrn   Grbbce 

SotJTH     AND     PeLO- 
FONNS.SDS 

GALUA 

BRITANNIA        -        .        -        . 

HISPANIA  

North KRH  Italy         i 
SocTH     AND    Sicily  | 
GERMANIA,   RHAETIA. 

ILLYRIA,      MOESIA,     etc, 

PALESTINE,  SYRIA.  AND  part 

oir   MESOPOTAMIA,  and   a 

Map    showeng     St,     Paol's 

VOVAQBS 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
tft(  dlfluent  spoctis} 
THE    EASTERN    EMPIRES  - 
•ASIA  MINOR      -         .        -        - 
MARE     AEGAEUM.    Athens, 

THB  ACROFOLIS,  &C,.  ROME  AT 
VAEIOnS  PERIODS,  EGYPT  AND 
THB  BOSPHOKDS 

RsvuB  DBS  6todes  Anciennes  — I.  G,  C,  Anderson.   Asia  Minor  (Murray's  Handy 

Classical  Maps)  Londres,  1903. 

■  BdlMdbrUr.  J.C,  C.  Ahd(p9.oh,  ChriitChurab.  Oiford 


Tiw  sheili  IN  out  case,  31.  cloth ;    it.  W-  itl,  paftr. 
An  entirely  niwmap:  ru^avidforlhtsuyits. 

One  skeil,  it.  cloth  ;  is.  rut,  fapfr.  ■ 

Otit  skeel,  2! .  dolh  ;  is.  tut,  paper.  1 

One  sheet,  3s.  doth;  is  ntt,papw. 

Two  shuts  in  one  case,  31.  cloth  ;  i:.  6d  nit.  paper. 
One  shut,  is.  doth :  :i  net.  paper.  ■ 

Three  Maps  on  ont  sheet,  aj.  delh :  is.  net,  paptr. 

Tm>  Maps  on  one  sheet,  us.  doth :  is.  ntt,  pafitr. 
Two  Maps  on  one  sheet,  is.  doth  ;  11  net,  paper. 
One  sheet,  IS.  doth:   is  net, paper 

One  sheet.  2s.  cloth:  11.  net,  paper. 
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Lord  DulTerin 331 

The  Wanderings  of  O'Itsscus      ■■.....  344 

Hippoljte  Tnine.  Pliilosopher  »nd  Critic 371 

The  Care  ot  the  losime 39B 

The  Collected  Works  of  I^rd  Byron *2a 

Two  Grent  Churchmen  (Canon  Llddon  and  Bishop  Creiglitony    .  458 

Penrls  and  Piiraiitea 4«5 

Our  Neglected  Monuments.         .......  407 
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The  Condition  o[  BuskU SSI 

WiitM  and  Whlaller 607 

The  Unemployed 624 
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The  School  for  Critics 1 

HiBtoHutl  Ethics .  3i 

The  Romunce  of  the  Ontlands 47 
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The  Princes  of  the  Peloponneae 109 

The  National  Coal-supply 130 
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ReocDt  Literary  Criticism  in  France 3611 
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Emamaa  and  the  He/ormation    .,....,  411 

The  Aborigines  of  Aumrnlia 441 

The  Rights  and  Limits  of  Theology     ,,....  401 

Goethe's  Mother 49B 

The  Poetry  and  Criticism  of  Mr  Swinbamo         .         ,         ,         .  BBS 

A  Courtier  of  James  the  Secoad.         .,.,.■  M8 

Food-sDpply  in  Time  of  War 671 

Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  Japan fiSO 

The  Centenary  of  Tfafftlgor Oil 
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Art.  I. — Tb8  Cost  op  Govhbnment 1 

1,  Finance  Accounts  of  the  Unileii  Kingfloui  for  the 
year  eudeU  March  31,  1005.  (Coiumoua  Taiiera,  200 
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The  famous  Vatican  scuipturo  of  Laoc-oon  and  his  sons 
being  strangled  by  huge  serpents,  while  embodying  an 
ancient  Greek  myth,  is  an  emblem  of  the  modern  British 
taxpayer.  Repeated  and  reasonable  complaints  are  made 
that  public  imposta  have  reached  the  breaking-point. 
What  was  once  contemptuously  described  as  an  '  ignor- 
ant impatience  of  taxation'  has  far  more  to  be  urged  in 
it«  behalf  than  official  persons  and  statisticians  suppose. 
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The  average  householder,  called  upon  to  meet  what  appear 
to  bo  insatiable  demands  for  taxes  and  rates,  asks  whether 
he  obtains  value  for  money.  He  has  only  dim  perceptions 
of  how  it  is  disbursed.  He  abandons  as  hopeless  all  at- 
tempts to  tmderstand  the  mysteries  of  administration  or 
to  fathom  the  bottomless  pit  of  expenditure.  He  reads 
in  the  daily  papers  of  millions  being  voted  by  a  handful 
of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  with  little  or  no  discussion,  for  purposes  said  to  be 
imperative.  He  may  take  a  casual  glance  at  one  of  the 
plethoric  blue-books  issued  by  the  ton  every  year ;  but 
the  details  are  bewildering,  and  the  columns  of  figures 
repellent.  He  sees  gigantic  edifices  arising  in  White- 
hall, and  is  told  that  tliey  are  intended  to  accommodate 
hundreds  of  clerks  in  some  branch  of  Dickens's  '  circum- 
locution office.'  He  is  confronted  all  over  the  country 
by  palatial  structures  known  as  towii-halls,  municipal 
buildings,  asylums,  hospitals,  union-houses,  infirmaries, 
pauper  village-schools,  and  public  buildings  of  various 
kinds.  Their  origin,  methods  of  work,  and  the  prac- 
tical results,  are  beyond  his  comprehension.  But  the 
unpleasant  facts  remain  that  ho  is  paying  a  war  income- 
tax  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  in  a  time  of  peace ;  that  he 
is  assessed  for  house-duty  at  ©ightpence  on  his  rack- 
rental  in  addition  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound  as  property- 
tax  if  he  happens  to  own  his  house ;  that  the  indirect 
imposts  on  tea  and  other  necessaries  are  irritating  ;  and 
that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  his  local  rates  have 
increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  twenty  years,  and  show  no 
rigna  of  abatement.  Less  than  a  generation  ago,  rates 
id  taxes  were  about  one  sixtli  of  the  rent,  except  in 
"villages,  where  the  proportion  was  loss ;  they  now 
average  nearly  one  half  the  rental,  and  they  threaten 
to  equal  it  in  amount. 

In  his  trenchant  pamphlet,  'National  Fintince :  an 
Imminent  Peril.'  Mr  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P.,  shows, 
perhaps  with  some  rhetorical  embellishment,  how  ex- 
penditure has  increased  in  recent  years,  how  indebted- 
ness has  been  piled  up,  and  how  confused  is  our  financial 
systein.  The  pretended  che^-ks  upon  extravagance  are 
inadequate,  as  is  the  theoretical  control  of  the  House  of 
CommoDB.  The  national  balance-sheet  is  comphcated 
Knd  unscientific :  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  conceal  the 
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actual  facts.  A  comparison  of  the  returns  and  reports 
shows  that  the  gi-and  total  of  Exchequer  receipts  and 
payments  is  far  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
total  revenue  from  customs,  excise,  income-tax,  stamps, 
and  other  sources  during  the  year  that  ended  March  31, 
1905,  according  to  the  Finance  Accounts,  was  143,370,404/., 
against  96,162,600/.  in  1894-5,  not  including  temporary 
loans  contracted  and  repaid  and  adjustments  of  accounts, 
which  bring  up  the  aggregate  Treasury  receipts  for  the 
last  year  to  225,731,327/.  The  budget  estimate  for  1905-6 
is  142,454,000/.  The  principal  disbursements  during  the 
last  financial  year  were : — 

Annj 20,224,900 

N»vy 36,ft30,0OO 

Civil  Servico 27,450,000 

National  debt  Interest,  etc 37.0O0,iKXI 

Civil  ll«t,  etc 1  ,ft08,62O 

Coitoma  and  InUnd  reveaue         ....  3,003,000 

Foet-oHlcc  and  Ulegrapha 15,GD^,000 

Capital    expeoditure   on    oalioDal    imd    military 

workB,  etc 8.080,002 

AdTancea  repaid 67,753,000 

'  Hie  last  it«m  represents  Bams  which  are  being  constantly 
raised  as  temporary  loans  to  meet  emergencies,  and  re- 
paid OS  taxes  come  in,  to  be  boiTOwed  again ;  and  so  on 
perpetually.  The  annual  'Return  of  Public  Income  and 
Expenditure,'  usually  issued  in  August,  and  commonly 
known  as  Sir  Henry  Fowler's,  gives  figures  differing  from 
those  above,  by  deducting  from  both  sides  the  Post-office 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  certain  items  connected 
with  the  national  debt  and  the  Civil  Service,  with  the 
grants-in-aid  of  local  taxation.  These,  however,  are  mere 
matters  of  bookkeeping  ;  and  the  actual  results  are  those 
we  have  cited.  A  grave  danger  arises  from  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  sound  rule  established  by  the  Act  of  1866, 
that  all  receipts  and  payments  should  be  directly  with  the 
Exchequer,  instead  of  large  sums  being  intercepted  and 
appropriated,  to  an  extent  of  22,000,000/.  last  year,  or 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  ten  years  ago.     The  aggre- 

We  expenditure  is  as  follows : — 

t 

1888-18B5        902.S09,IS8 

18M-1W6 1, MO, 835,128 

IiiiTMM        ....         638.eSG,968 
B  2 
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Within  the  la«t  ton  years  the  growth  haa  been  45*5  per 
cent.,  the  various  spending  departments  showing  an  in- 
crease as  follows,  comparing  1905  with  1895 :  the  army 
61'5  per  cent.,  the  navy  60'3,  education  60-2,  other 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  26-8,  collection  of  customs 
7"C.  collection  of  inland  revenue  31  ■  4,  Post-office  52 '7, 
and  telegraphs  73 '9.  Owing  to  the  amounts  involved, 
tho  largest  and  most  rapid  expansion  is  in  the  naval  and 
military  services,  the  growth  of  which  may  bo  thus  ex- 
hibited, as  a  matter  of  statistics,  and  without  trenching 
upon  questions  of  policy : — 


1881-5. 

1894-.). 

1904-B. 

Nftvy. 

Aitay        .        , 

11,738,661 

18,003,  B7* 

30.613,736 

t 
I7,1S6,B4S 

17,618.303 

e. 

de, 830. 000 

20,324.099 

Total 

36,000.038 

oe,U54,0«0 

Tho  increase  during  tho  last  decade  ia  31,045,961^.,  and 
during  the  twenty  years,  35,411,264^.,  or  90  and  115  per 
cent,  respectively.  The  approximate  sum  to  be  expended 
on  military  works  during  the  current  year  ia  2,915,000Z. 

Certain  questions  here  occur,  which  ought  to  be  seri- 
ously pondered.  Does  the  country  receive  a  commen- 
surate return  for  the  money  ?  Is  this  enorraous  annual 
and  increasing  premium  an  adequate  protection  for  the 
Empire?  Are  we  prepared  for  eventualities  and  com- 
plications abroad  ?  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  last 
July,  and  at  various  public  functions.  Earl  Roberts  de- 
clared that  our  military  forces  are  not  in  a  position  to 
do  the  work  expected  of  them.  He  said  that  the  Boer 
war  had  shown  the  grave  impoifections  of  the  military 
machine,  but  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  rectify  them 
since  tho  conclusion  of  peace.  Except  that  the  ofBcers 
and  men  have  had  experience  of  actual  warfare,  we  are 
as  unprepared  as  we  notoriously  were  in  1899.  With  the 
remedies  for  this  condition  of  things,  ns  suggested  by 
Earl  Roberts,  tho  present  article  is  not  concerned.  The 
inmiediat«  point  ia  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormoua 
and  constantly  increasing  outlay  on  our  military  forces, 
they  are  proclaimed,  on  the  highest  authority,  to  be 
inadequate  and  inefficient. 
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Recent  roporte  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 
call  attention  to  grave  defects  in  the  military  system; 
but  the  reports  are  seldom  noticed  in  Parliament,  and  are 
never  discussed  seriously.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  reports  made  to  the  House  of  Gommoos  by  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee.  In  its  report  issued  last  July,  that 
Committee  strongly  condemns  the  Admiralty  for  spending 
in  the  previous  year  no  less  a  sum  than  1()0,000^.  on  the 
refit  of  vessels  about  to  be  sold  as  of  no  further  use  in  the 
navy.  It  adds  that  this  amount  had  not  increased  the 
value  of  the  ships,  because  they  are  sold  for  breakiug-up, 
and  fetch  Uttle  more  than  the  price  of  old  iron.  'Your 
Committee  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  so  extravagant  a 
policy.'  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  actual  expenditure 
on  the  navy  in  1903-4  was  97.950?.  beyond  the  budget 
and  a  supplementary  estimate.  Of  this  sum,  20,000Z.  were 
used  in  the  extension  of  Chatham  Dockyard — the  total 
cost  being  4,5OO,O00i. — ^without  being  roforred  to  the 
Accountant-Gen  era  1,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury.  '  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Ad- 
miralty were  mistaken,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to 
exceed  the  50,000/.  taken  for  the  year.  The  Treasury  and 
the  Comptroller  and  Audi  tor- General  concur  in  this  view.' 

Similar  opinions  have  been  repeatedly  placed  on  record 
in  former  years,  respecting  both  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  ;  yet  the  condemned  practice  goes  on.  Viscount 
Rsher,  Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher,  and  Sir  G.  Sydenham 
Clarke,  sitting  in  1904  as  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the 
Onancial  methods  of  the  War  Office,  wrote :  '  They  do  not 
induce  to  economy  in  peace ;  they  directly  promote  waste 
in  war ;  and  they  tend,  at  all  times,  to  combine  the 
maximum  of  friction  with  the  minimum  of  efficiency.' 
The  newly-appointed  Army  Council  has  made  important 
changes  and  devised  new  methods,  the  results  of  which 
must  be  awaited.  One  evil  that  needs  abatement  is  the 
presenting  of  Supplementary  Estimates.  They  amounted 
in  the  last  financial  year  to  4,610,000/.  against  655,1897.  in 
1894-6.  Unforeseen  contingencies  may  compel  an  occa- 
sional and  limited  resort  to  the  practice ;  but  it  has  come 
to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  After  Parliament  has 
approved  of  what  professes  to  be  a  definitive  budget  for 
the  year,  it  is  asked  at  a  later  period  to  sanction  further 
ontlay  of  a  rapidly-increasing  amount.     Allied  to  this  is 
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the  objectionable  practice  of  asking  for  large  votes  o£ 
credit.  Formerly  these  were  limited  both  in  extent  and 
in  time.  The  invariable  usage  was  for  ministers  to  ask, 
and  for  Parliament  to  grant,  a  sum  of  two  or  tbree  or 
four  tnillions,  to  provide  for  a  month's  extraordinary 
outlay,  or  sometimes  for  two  months.  Recently,  suras  of 
ten  and  even  twenty  millions  have  been  so  voted  for 
periods  extending  over  four  or  five  months. 

The  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the 
national  purse  has  been  still  further  impaired  by  the 
growing  practice  of  making  expenditure  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  by  an  increasing 
proportion  of  permanent  revenue  being  levied  under 
specific  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  habit  of  withdrawing 
from  annual  discussion  and  revision  about  one  half  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  parliamentary  control  has  been 
weakened.  It  may  be  urged,  in  reply,  that  the  annual 
Appropriation  Act  provides  adequate  security,  inasmuch 
as  every  money  grant  is  assigned  to  a  specific  purpose. 
The  theory  is  that  money  voted  for  a  particular  object 
must  not  be  diverted,  and  that  no  other  sums  than  those 
actually  voted  shall  be  applied  to  any  purpose  whatever. 
But  the  practice  is  not  in  accordance  with  this  theory. 
The  Public  Accounts  and  Charges  Act,  1891,  gives  the 
Treasury  power  to  authorise  the  application  of  receipts 
by  the  various  departments,  under  the  name  of  Appropria- 
tions-in-aid.  Tlieso  amounted  in  1894-5  to  7.000,000^.,  and 
in  1904-5  to  13,000,000^  Moreover,  a  clause  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act  enables  the  Treasury  to  authorise,  in  the 
case  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  transference  to  other 
purposes  of  money  voted  for  particular  objects.  The 
sums  tlius  diverted  in  1902-3,  as  shown  by  the  Appropria- 
tion Act,  19&1,  exceeded  2,500,000/.  It  is  true  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  has  to  be  obtained  subsequently;  but 
the  condoning  resolution  is  never  submitted  until  twelve 
or  more  months  have  elapsed,  and  then  usually  at  the 
close  of  a  session,  when  many  members  have  left,  and  those 
who  remain  are  impatient  to  get  away.  This  amounts  to 
a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Appropriation  Act,  by  varying  its 
provisions  and  permitting  the  substitution  of  a  Treasury 
allocation,  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable. 

Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  con- 
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stoutly  being  altered  and  expanded,  as  if  with  the  design 
to  lessen  control  over  the  public  expenditure.  One  of  the 
moat  recent  of  euch  orders  limits  discussion  in  aupply  to 
twenty-three  days,  after  which  any  votes  remaining  are 
dealt  with  automatically.  The  complaint  mado  was  that 
time  was  wasted  by  quibbling  criticism  of  potty  details ; 
but  an  effectual  check  could  have  been  devised  for  this. 
A  remedy  was  proposed  in  July  1903  by  the  Committee 
on  National  Expenditure,  on  a  suggestion  by  Mr  Gibson 
Bowles,  that  an  Estimates  Committee  should  be  annually 
appointed  to  examine  the  four  classes  of  money  votes, 
and  to  report  prior  to  the  supply  stage  of  procedure.  It 
also  recommended  that  an  opportunity  should  bo  afforded 
every  year  for  discussing  the  valuable  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  which  are  at  present 
merely  printed  and  left  to  fate  or  chance.  Both  these 
recommendations,  though  favourably  received  and  con- 
stantly pressed,  remain  merely  recommendations. 

In  the  United  States  Congress,  o£  which  cabinet  minis- 
ters cannot  be  members,  official  beads  of  the  spending 
departments  have  to  appear  before  the  respective  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  present  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  appropria- 
tions, and  to  be  subjected  to  rigid  examination  by  way  of 
proof.  The  only  methods  of  restoring  a  financial  i-quili- 
brium  are  a  large  reduction  of  expenditure,  or  the  im- 
posing of  further  taxation.  The  latter  plan  is  practically 
impossible.  Severe  retienchment  by  the  spending  depart- 
ments, and  rigid  economy  in  every  brauch  of  the  public 
Ber\-iee,  with  a  stem  resolve  to  incur  no  more  financial 
obligations  for  a  time,  are  imperatively  demanded. 

In  addition  to  the  national  expenditure,  that  for  local 
purposes  amounted  for  1902-3,  tho  date  of  tho  last  avail- 
able return  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
152,291,3142.  The  figures  of  a  decade  previously  are 
appended  for  comparison  (see  page  8).  The  grants-in-aid, 
being  part  of  the  estate-duty,  and  certain  customs  and 
excise  allocations  of  beer  and  spirit  duties  and  licences, 
are  included  in  the  Exchequer  accounts  in  the  present 
article,  and  must  not  therefore  be  again  brought  into  the 
general  total  of  the  taxpayer's  and  ratepayer's  burden. 
Local  expenditure  now  exceeds  national ;  a  generation 
ogo  the  former  was  less  than  half  the  latter. 
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ISBS^. 

IS02-3. 

En^ud  KDd  WalM. 

t 
67,5*8.653 

»,7M,360 

i.lta.toB 

129.2M,lSt 
18.817.000 
0,437,530 

I>Mi  ImperiAl  grwitc-fn-ftld 

82, 049,471 
ia.M3,810 

la2.£ei.3U 
16.246,000 

Net  amouct 

Tl.405.MI 

136,045,314 

The  grave  question  of  imperial  and  local  indobbednesa 
demands  notice.  During  the  post  ten  years  the  Sinking 
Fund  has  been  suspended ;  new  loans  have  been  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  unfunded  or  floating  debt  has  been 
enorraouBly  increased.  Terminable  annuities,  Treasury 
bills.  Exchequer  bonds,  temporary  advances  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  other  expedients,  are  resorted  to. 
The  items  on  March  31,  1905,  were  as  follows : — 

c 

Paniled  debt 636,082,863 

Terminable  annuities  capitaliscil .         .         .         .  47,760,240 

Tns&Bury  blllH 21. 133, 000 

Exchequer  bonds 30.500.000 

War  stock  and  bonds 30.000.000 

OUier  liuliilitlea 41,664.382 

Total 788,706.401 

This  is  almost  identical  with  the  amount  in  18G6 — 
796,913,125/. — since  which  time  considerable  reductions 
have  been  made  by  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
crease of  130,000,0007,  in  ten  years.  The  most  serious 
matter,  apart  from  the  suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fond, 
is  the  unfunded  debt,  now  amounting  to  71,500,0001.,  or 
quadruple  the  amouut  of  a  decade  ago.  The  funded  debt 
has  risen  in  the  same  period  from  586,015,919/.  to 
635fiH2,Smi.,  in  addition  to  the  30,000,000/.  of  war  stock 
and  bonds,  issued  on  the  understanding  that  the  Trans- 
vaal should  contribute  a  like  amount.  Moreover,  there 
were  capital  liabilities  outstanding  on  March  31,  1905,  for 
41,000,000/,  on  account  of  barracks,  naval  and  military 
works,  telegraphs,  the  Uganda  railway,  and  other 
obUgations  incurred  under  recent  Acta  of  Parliament. 
There  are  also  contiogont  or  nominal  liabilities  in  con- 
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nexioo  with  the  Courts  of  Justice,  unclaimed  dividends, 
savings-banks,  and  other  matters,  amounting  to  50,000,000/. 
more,  and  loans  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government, 
including  local  loans,  stock,  and  bonds,  and  Irish  land 
purchase,  which  together  come  to  214,000,000/.  Adding 
these  items,  and  deducting  assets  of  32,974,943/.,  chiefly 
Suez  Canal  shares,  and  7,500,000/.  of  cash  in  the  Treasury, 
we  find  that  the  aggregate  national  liability  exceeds 
1,000,000.000/.     Such  figures  give  cause  for  reflection. 

The  effect  on  the  national  credit  is  seen  in  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  Consols,  from  114  in  1890,  to  89  at  the  present 
time.  During  the  interval  they  have  been  as  low  as  85, 
at  which  price  bankers  and  other  large  holders  now 
write  them  down  as  assets.  Instead  of  the  nominal  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  to  which  the  interest  on  Consols  was 
reduced,  the  Treasury  now  has  to  pay  a  little  over  three 
per  cent,  for  Treasury  bills  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  great 
and  sudden  disturl>ance  of  the  money  market,  as  in  a 
European  war,  money  would  have  to  be  raised  on  more 
stringent  terms.  In  Itke  manner,  excessive  colonial  and 
local  borrowing  has  done  much  to  lessen  credit  and  to 
restrict  monetary  facilities.  Bankers  do  not  view  with 
favour  the  enormous  indebtedness  contracted  on  the 
security  of  rates.  It  is  not  surprising  that  financial 
authorities  have  sounded  a  note  of  warning,  and  that 
trustees  and  investors  who  have  to  consider  the  question 
of  security  hove  lost  much  of  their  former  confidence 
in  corporation  stocks.  In  many  places,  municipal  debts 
are  twice  or  thrice  the  assessable  value.  They  are  four- 
fold in  Bolton,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Nottingham,  Oldham, 
and  Stockport;  fivefold  in  Birmingham,  Halifax,  Man- 
thester,  and  Kochdale  ;  and  six  and  a  half  times  in  Hudders- 
field.  The  time  has  surely  arrived  for  calling  a  halt  in 
the  matter  of  loans,  whether  for  national  or  iocol  pur- 
poses. Nothing  is  easier  than  to  borrow  ;  but  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  sure  to  arrive.  The  last  published  return  of 
local  indebtedness  is  for   1902-3,   when  the   outstanding 

loans  were  as  follows : — 

t 

Eugland  and  WalM 370.007,403 

Sootlantl 51,868,613 

Inl&nd 15,398,081 

CkplUOlwd  value  ot  leniilaaUc  aimuUlM     .        .        4,606.459 

Total 442,471,246 
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If,  as  may  bo  assumed,  tho  rate  of  tncreaae  in  recent 
yeara  has  been  mamtained,  the  present  amount  may  be 
estimated  at  490,000,000/.— a  fivefold  increase  in  thirty 
years.     It  is  nearly  half  the  national  debt. 

The  abnormal  growth  of  local  debts  imperatively  calls 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  Dangerous 
facilities  for  borrowing  have  been  recldessly  used.  The 
amount  waa  a  little  under  il.  per  head  of  the  population 
in  1875,  but  it  is  now  over  III.  Certain  cities  have 
attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  the  colossal  nature 
of  their  debts.  Reserving  London  for  special  mention, 
we  find  that  Manchester  Btands  first  among  provincial 
cities  with  a  debt  of  20,250,000?. ;  Glasgow  follows,  with 
16,250,000)!. ;  Birmingham  owes  almost  as  much,  and  Liver- 
pool owes  12,500,000/.  The  debts  of  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Salford,  Cardiff,  Nottingham,  Huddersfield, 
Leicester,  and  Bolton  range,  in  the  above  order,  from 
10.500,000/.  to  3,500,000/. ;  while  those  of  a  number  of 
other  places  range  from  the  lower  figure  to  1,000,000/. 
The  greater  part  of  the  loans  has  been  for  sewage  works 
and  water-supply,  for  gas  and  electricity,  for  parks  and 
recreation -grounds,  for  the  erection  of  town-halls,  schools, 
workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  hospitals,  for  roads  and 
tramways,  for  cemeteries  and  markete,  for  libraries, 
museums,  baths  and  washhouses.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that,  before  the  terms  have  expired  for  which 
those  gigantic  loans  have  been  contracted,  the  gas  and 
electricity  works,  the  methods  and  sources  of  water- 
supply,  the  system  of  tramways,  the  modes  of  sanitation, 
will  all  be  flupcrecded,  if  not  rendered  useless,  by  scientific 
discoveries  and  practical  developments. 

A  pleo  is  constantly  urged  that  much  of  this  debt  has 
been  incuiTed  for  reproductive  works,  which  it  is  claimed 
will  yield,  and  are  said  to  be  already  yielding,  in  part,  a 
Itisfactory  return.  We  cannot  here  discuss  the  subject 
municipal  trading ;  but  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
adduced  against  it,  though  denied,  has  not  been  dis- 
proved. Tho  boastful  vaunt  of  alleged  profits  amounts 
to  nothing  in  tho  face  of  tho  rapid  increase  in  tho  rates; 
and  figures  can  be  made  to  prove  anything  by  clever 
manipulation.  So  far  as  appears,  none  of  the  glowing 
accounts  mako  adequate  allowance  for  depreciation  and 
renewal  of  plant  and  machinory  and  of  structural  works  ; 
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nor  do  they  preseot  a  fair  statement  of  profit  and  loss. 
The  Ijondon  County  Council  makes  a  groat  parade  of  the 
proGts.  as  ehown  on  paper,  w^hich  are  said  to  be  deiived 
from  its  tramways  and  ateamboata,  and  from  housing ; 
but,  besides  the  general  objection  made  above,  the  un- 
pleasant fact  remains  that  the  five  millions  of  pet>ple 
within  its  area  have  to  pay  much  heavier  rates  than  they 
did  in  quite  recent  times.  Last  October  the  Improve- 
ments Committee  brought  forward  an  elaborate  scheme 
for  street  improvements  in  connexion  with  the  new 
syBtem  of  tramways,  involving  an  outlay  of  300,000^ 
The  Finance  Committee  proposed  that  only  7800Z.  of 
this  should  bo  charged  to  the  account  of  tramways  ;  the 
huge  remainder  being  included  under  various  other  heads 
of  disbursement.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the 
boast  will,  doubtless,  be  made  that  a  profit  of  many 
thousands  has  been  realised  on  these  tramways,  although 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  300.000?.  will  have  been  charged 
to  other  accounts,  without  debiting  interest  or  sinking 
fond  to  the  tramways.  Such  a  manipulation  of  figures 
is  not  uncommon  in  municipal  undertakings. 

The  debt  of  tho  London  County  Council  has  grown  by 
leaps  nnd  bounds.  When  that  body  was  created  in  1880 
it  took  over  from  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
liabilities  for  32,663,362/.  According  to  tho  estimates  for 
the  current  year,  they  amount  to  71.587,175/. :  an  increase 
of  nearly  6,000,000?.  over  the  preceding  year.  Tho  esti- 
mates include  2,170,108/.  for  interest  and  1,174,247/.  for 
repayment  of  principal.  Mr  A,  M.  Torrance,  n  former 
chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  said  at  a  meet- 
ing of  that  body  in  June  1905,  'The  commitments  of  the 
Council  arc  appalling.  Its  financial  position  is  one  that 
I  look  npon  with  certain  grave  doubts  as  to  what  is  to  bo 
done  in  the  future."  When  the  London  County  Council 
was  created,  fond  hopes  were  indulged  that  the  new  body 
would,  in  some  respects,  supersede  the  old  vestries  and 
district  boards,  and  give  some  relief  to  ratepayers. 
Instead  of  this,  the  older  bodies,  under  the  glorified  title 
of  Boroughs,  with  an  expensive  staff  of  brand-new  ofiicials, 
spend  more  than  over ;  and  tho  London  Council's  expendi- 
ture constitutes  an  additional  burden.  That  burden  will 
become  heavier  if  the  project  of  building  a  huge  Hdtel 
de  Ville,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  or  more,  is  carried  out.    No 
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leea  thaii  13,000  persons  find  employmeot  under  the 
Council,  exclusive  of  the  small  army  of  teachers  and 
others  taken  over  from  the  defunct  School  Board.  The 
Council  employs  313  sanitary  inspectors — tw-ice  aa  many 
OS  ten  years  ago.  Vicarious  generosity  is  cheap  and  easy. 
The  ratepayers'  money  is  lavished,  on  the  plea  of  popular 
requirements;  and  the  Progressive  party  is  kept  in  place 
hy  the  votes  of  those  who  do  not  pay  rates. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  London  Comity 
Council  for  1905-^  is  9.489,355/.,  including  4,091,442?.  for 
education,  being  an  increase  of  1,1S0,76U.  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  To  meet  two  thirds  of  this  expenditure — the 
remainder  heing  derived  from  the  Exchequer  grants,  rent, 
traffics,  etc. — a  rate  of  Is.  2d.  is  being  collected,  with  a 
special  county  rate  of  3d.  and  an  education  rate  of  Is.  6d. 
or  2s.  lid.  altogether.  The  education  rate  has  been 
increased  from  a  fraction  under  9rf.  since  1880-90,  and 
the  ordinary  rate  from  12i(/.,  in  addition  to  borough  rates 
and  poor  rates.  The  cost  of  each  child  per  annum  in  the 
Hpccial  schools  is  as  follows:  industrial  37/.,  deaf  47/., 
blind  601.,  mentally  defective  87/.,  not  including  any  ap- 
portionment of  debt  and  interest.  The  educational  corps 
comprises  20,646  teachers,  besides  au  unkno^vn  number 
of  pupil- teachers,  inspectors,  instructors,  organisers, 
correspondents,  attendance  oiiicers,  school- keepers,  and 
cleaners.  The  functionary  styled  'Educational  Adviser' 
receives  a  salary  of  1500?.,  the  Chief  Executive  Officer 
lOOO;.,  the  Architect  1200/.,  each  with  an  assistant  at  600/, 
or  upwards.  Under  them  is  an  administrative  staS  of 
468  persons,  drawing  in  all  74,567/.  Then  there  is  the 
central  staff,  wliitrh  includes  a  Clerk  of  the  Council,  at 
2000/.,  a  Comptroller,  a  Chief  Engineer,  another  architect, 
and  a  valuer,  each  with  a  like  salary,  equal  to  that  of  an 
Under-Secretary  of  State.  Besides  those,  thoro  are  a 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Public  Control  Department  at  1500/., 
and  a  Statistical  Officer  at  1000/.,  each  with  an  assistant 
receiving  from  500/.  to  1000/. 

All  the  appointments  and  disbursements  are  on  a 
similar  colossal  and  magnificent  scale.  Printing  absorbs 
35,000/.,  and  pensions  53,900/.  During  the  last  fourteen 
years  no  leas  a  sum  than  185,332/.  has  been  spent  in  pro- 
moting bills  in  Parhament,  and  78,503/.  in  opposing  other 
bills ;  or  263,836/.  in  all.     One  third  of  the  whole  was  in 
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CDnnexion  with  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the  formation  of 
H  Water  Board  to  take  over  the  property  of  the  various 
private  companies  in  the  metropolis.  That  Board  has  a 
large  staff  of  highly-paid  officers,  its  engineer  alone  being 
solaced  "with  3750/.  per  annum.  The  memhors  of  the 
Board  are  appointed  by  other  elected  bodies,  in  much  the 
nine  way  as  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  eighteen 
of  whose  members  are  nominated  by  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Coard,  while  tlie  poor^la^v  unions  send  fifty-five 
representatives.  The  Asylums  Board  has  seventeen  in- 
fectious hospitals,  five  asylums  for  imbeciles,  a  training- 
ebip,  eleven  special  homes  or  schools,  eight  ambulance 
BtatioDs,  and  a  convalescent  hospital,  erected  in  1904  at 
s  cost  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  On  the  lost  day  of 
that  year  there  were  12,028  inmates  of  the  dilTerent 
Institations,  attended  by  the  enormous  stall  of  5040 
persons.  The  total  cost  for  the  year  was  1,002,198Z., 
double  what  it  was  ten  years  previously ;  and  the  out- 
standing debt  amounts  to  3,500,000Z.  Each  pauper  patient 
^-  costs  per  week  a  sum  ranging  from  29«.'10rf.  in  the  North- 
^P  \re8tem  Hospital  to  51ff.  Od.  in  Grove  Hospital. 
"  Similar  institutions,  as  lavishly  managed,  are  to  bo 
foiind  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  Liocul  Government 

P  Board  is  now  grouping  poor-law  unions  for  the  purpose 
of   erecting  'mental  hospitals'  and  epileptic  asylums  at 
vast  expense.    The  London  County  Council  is  building 
an  asj'Ium  which  is  estimated  to  cost  570,000/.,  and  will 
probably  cost  750,000i.    Croydon  has  just  been  compelled 
to  erect  one  at  a  coat  of  nearly  250,000/.  for  450  patients, 
at  the  rate  of  550/.  per  head.     It  is  fitted  with  all  the 
appliances  and  luxuries  deemed  essential  by  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  heed- 
leM  of  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  ratepayers.     The  site 
fs  three  miles  from  a  railway  station — a  distance  which 
^H  cnliancea   the  cost  of  construction  and  of   supplies,  and 
^  causes  much  inconvenience  and  fatigue   to  friends  of 
patients  on  visiting  days.     Kach   of  the  372  pauper  in- 
mates— who  are   three  fourths  of  the  whole   number — 
^^   eoeta  the  ratepayers  ICs.  lid.  per  week ;  the  average  cast 
H   throaghout  the  country  being  10s.  5d. 

^M  Insane  and  feeble-minded  paupers  have  increased  with- 
al out  intermission  since  they  were  first  recorded  in  1873. 
^1   Comparing   that   period  with  the   present,   we   find  the 
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numbers  to  be  51,253  and  109,100  respectively,  an  increase 
of  113  per  cent.  Insane  and  idiot  pereona  formed  11 '4 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  paupers,  as  compared 
with  5'8  per  cent,  in  1873,  In  relation  to  the  population, 
the  increase  is  from  2-2  to  3-2  per  thousand.  The  total 
cost  of  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics,  idiot«,  and  im- 
beciles is  2,991, 130^  The  increase  during  recent  years  of 
lunacy,imbecility,  epilepsy,  and  allied  ailments  is  arousing 
the  attention  of  pliysiologisfcs  and  social  reformers.  There 
are  obvious  causes  that  induce  such  effects,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  the  various  forms  of  phthisis  and  scrofula. 
Yet  the  mass  of  people  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  natural  laws,  and  are  untrained  to  self- 
control  and  self-respect.  Far  loss  care  is  exercised  in  the 
perpetuntion  of  the  human  species  than  in  the  rearing 
of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  or  the  propagation  of  plants. 
Guardians  of  the  poor  and  relieving  officers  are  con- 
fronted every  week  with  mournful  instances  of  men  and 
women  mentally  afflicted,  or  suffering  from  pulmonary 
and  other  fatal  disorders,  who  bring  into  the  world 
rickety,  deformed,  diseased,  epileptic,  idiot,  or  lunatic 
children ;  and  the  parents  demand,  as  a  right,  that  this 
miserable  offspring  shall  be  supported  by  others  who  are 
more  prudent  and  self-denying. 

The  latest  issue  of  '  Local  Taxation  Returns  for  England 
and  Wales '  is  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1903.  It 
embraces  particulars  of  28,128  separate  authorities.  The 
amount  received  by  them  from  all  sources  during  the 
year  was  129,206,781^.,  being  nearly  8,000,000/.  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  As  already  stated,  the  total  for  the 
Unitod  Kingdom  is  152,291,314/,  The  percentage  of  sources 
of  revenue  was : — 
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Of  the  50,000,000/.  levied  in  the  form  of  direct  rates— 
against  10,000,000/.  levied  thirty  years  earlier — the  principal 
items  are  thus  given  in  the  '  Local  Taxation  Returns ' : — 
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Poor  rates 12,075,530 

Ediu«bioii (1,744,178 

London  Coantr  CoancU S,S30,39<I 

HetropoU ton  borough! 3,ST1,S41 

UnDlcipal  l>orougb9        ......  £,701.675 

UrlMii  iliatrict  councUs 14,7)^,111) 

Bunl 2.79Z.323 

Coujitr  councOs .  S,S47,721 

Ctty  of  London 516,213 

Metropolitan  poll  CO 083,626 

The  broad  facts  as  to  local  rates  may  he  summarised 
as  foliows.  Over  all  England  and  Wales — where  the 
circumstances  and  rules  differ  from  those  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland — the  average  rate  in  the  pound  in  1875  was 
3s.  4d. ;  it  is  now  5s.  Id,  The  amount  per  head  of  the 
population  is  30s.  Gd.,  against  IQx.  2d.  in  1875.  In  the 
area  comprised  within  Greater  London,  the  average  has 
risen  in  ten  years  from  is.  to  Gs.  2d.  in  the  pound.  The 
present  levy  ranges  from  5s.  2d.  at  Surbifon  to  12s.  at 
Poplar,  West  Ham,  and  Edmonton,  with  the  certainty  of 
increase  if  the  present  lack  of  employment  continues  to 
prevail  in  such  poor  and  congested  districts.  The  rates 
levied  in  various  provincial  tow^ns  range  from  4s.  6d.  in 
the  pound  in  Lancaster,  to  10s.  2d.  in  Wolverhampton. 
Some  of  the  other  large  boroughs  vaiy  con.'^iderably. 
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The  rateable  value  has  also  increased  during  t%venty-fivc 
years  ;  the  tendency  being  upwards  at  each  quinquennial 
valuation,  so  that  growing  rates  are  levied  upon  con- 
etantly  rising  assessments. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  country 
at  large  during  the  period  has  been  52  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  metropolis  it  ia  75  per  cent.  Stated  in  another  way, 
and  with  reference  to  recent  years,  while  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  increased  5-1  per  cent,  between 
1899  and  1904,  the  assessments  rose  16  per  cent.,  the 
amount  of  rates  leveled  rose  by  30*4  per  cent.,  and  the 
outstanding  loans  by  34"2  per  cent.  On  this  enormously 
enhanced  assessable  value  the  higher  rates  are  lo'vicd, 
irrespective  of  the  charge  for  water. 

Great  diversity  exists  also  with  respect  to  the  item  for 
education.  In  Eastbourne  it  is  3d.,  Cheltenham  id., 
Bournenionth  4Jd.,  Grantham,  Torquay,  and  many  other 
places,  5rf.,  London  Is.  6rf.,  Oldham  2«.,  Edmonton  38., 
West  Ham  3s.  24rf.  This  is  in  addition  to  13,106,129/. 
from  the  Exchequer  for  education  in  Great  Britain  and 
1,402,451^.  in  Ireland.  Since  supervision  was  thrown 
upon  county  and  borough  councils,  the  tendency  has 
been  to  increased  costliness,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  new  officials  appointed  at  generous  salaries,  and  to 
the  insatiable  demands  of  teachers  for  larger  emolu- 
ments, fewer  hours,  longer  holidays,  additional  pay  for 
evening  classes,  and  retiring  pensions.  When  it  ia 
remembered  that  their  duties  occupy  some  thirty  hours 
on  five  days  of  the  w^eek,  with  about  seven  weeks'  holidays 
in  the  year,  and  pensions  on  retirement,  their  remunera- 
tion cannot  be  deemed  inadequate,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  bulk  of  professional  men  and  tradesmen. 

In  addition  to  payments  of  rates  by  individuals,  either 
directly  or  in  rent,  the  public  has  to  provide  hundreds  o£ 
thousands  levied  by  the  county  councils,  municipal  cor- 
porations, and  boards  of  guardians  on  their  own  property 
and  on  one  another.  These  sums,  which  figure  in  the 
annual  accounts  of  local  authorities — each  committee  or 
department  being  made  to  appear  as  paying  its  quota  of 
the  rates — are  really  paid  by  the  whole  community,  hut 
are  disguised  under  a  system  of  book-keeping  and  cross- 
entries,  eo  as  to  make  the  personal  le^-y  seem  less. 
Another  objectionable  feature  is  that  the  respective  rating 
authorities  do  not  always  collect  their  own  revenues. 
The  design  seems  to  be  to  bewilder  and  confuse  the 
public.  In  municipalities,  for  instance,  what  is  styled 
•the  borough  rate'  is  collected  by  the  overseers  with 
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the  poor  rate,  and  ia  handed  over  to  the  borough 
treasurer.  In  tike  manner  the  education  rate  19  collected 
aa  part  of  the  poor  rate  by  the  overseers,  who  used  to 
pay  it  to  the  School  Board,  but  who  now  transmit  it  to 
the  county  or  borough  authority.  Strictly  E^peakiiig,  the 
poor  rate  is  a  misnomer,  for  only  a  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  amount  thus  collected  is  applied  to  the 
actual  relief  of  the  poor. 

For  purposes  of  national  ami  local  taxation,  5,000,000/. 
are  exacted  from  railways,  nearly  twice  as  nmch  as  in 
1895,  although  no  appreciable  increase  in  mileage  has 
occurred.  Stated  in  another  form,  rates  and  taxes  levied 
upon  railways  have  risen  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings.  On  the  net  receipts  the  levy  is  10  per 
cent ;  including  income-tax,  it  is  15  per  cent.  A  heavy 
toll  ifl  levied  by  every  parish  through  which  a  railway 
passes,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  toll  yet 
heavier,  so  as  to  relieve  the  other  ratepayers.  The 
result  is  incessant  litigation  and  heavy  costs.  If  Local 
Government  auditors  were  to  disallow  charges  of  the 
kind,  unless  ample  cause  were  shown,  local  functionaries 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  plunge  into  the  thorny,  uncer- 
tain, but  expensive  iuti'icacies  of  the  law  in  their  attempts 
to  increase  the  burdens  upon  the  railways.  Moreover, 
by  adding  to  the  fixed  charges,  the  coat  of  conveying 
passengers  and  goods  is  enhanced,  and  the  community  at 
large  has  to  suifor.  It  must  be  remembered  that  rail- 
ways, docks,  limited  companies,  and  all  great  trading  cor- 
porations, though  contributing  vast  sums  to  local  rates, 
are  unrepresented  on  the  local  bodies  that  impose  the 
burdens,  and  have  no  voice  in  their  election.  The 
Holbom  Borough  Council  issued  a  statement  last  Juno 
that  38 '3  per  cent,  of  the  rates  ure  paid  in  respect  of 
preuises  owned  by  limited  companies,  for  which  no 
names  appear  on  the  list  of  voters. 

Within  recent  years,  upwards  of  two  hundred  measures 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Statute-book,  giving  further 
powers  to  county,  borough,  and  urban  district  councils, 
and  other  local  administrative  bodies,  always,  however, 
in  theory,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Local  Govemmout 
Board,  or  of  some  central  office.  It  would  ho  easier  to 
enumerate  the  subjects,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
that  do  not  come  within  the  scrutiny  of  the  official  Argus, 
Vol.  201.— A'o.  406,  o 
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than  to  furnish  a  complete  list  o£  the  multifarious  and 
diversified  matters  in  daily  life  that  are  now  con- 
trolled. Numerous  provisional  orders,  having  all  the 
force  of  law,  are  constantly  issued  from  Whitehall. 
These  involve  inquiries,  inspection,  correppon  deuce,  re- 
cording, minuting,  reporting,  notices,  and  prosecutions  on 
the  part  of  a  large  and  costly  staff  of  officials,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers.  The  modem 
tendency  is  to  widen  the  area  of  government  and  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  universal  supervision.  Englishmen, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  the  adoption  of 
methods  that  prevail  in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
where  bureaucracy  and  ofBcialism  are  rampant.  They 
view  with  alarm  the  growing  numbers  and  increasing 
cost  of  public  functionaries.  For  every  shilling  disbursed 
in  the  actual  relief  of  the  poor,  seventeen  pence  are  ab- 
sorbed in  establishment  charges.  Poor-law  officials,  though 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  guardians,  are  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  from  their  legitimate  masters  to  that  nebulous 
body,  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  the  protection  of 
what  are  deemed  vested  rights  and  interests  ;  and  usually 
they  appeal  with  success.  Like  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  they  have  formed  themselves  into  powerful 
trade-unions;  and  they  employ  their  voting  inSuence, 
both  parliamentary  and  local,  for  their  pecuniary  advan- 
tage. Their  salaries  and  allowances  are  on  a  generous 
scale ;  and  their  pensioos  are  regulated  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1896  as  the  result  of  their  agitation.  The  small  suma 
deducted  from  their  salaries  for  the  superannuation  fund 
are  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  substantial  benefits 
derived.  The  parliamentary  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Poor-law  Officers  is  appealing  for  2000/.  to 
assist  in  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  service.  One  of  the  latest  demands  of 
medical  officers  of  health  is  that  they  shall  be  irremovable 
by  those  who  appoint  and  pay  them ;  just  as  vaccination 
officers  often  set  their  local  employers  at  defiance,  and 
take  their  orders  from  the  Local  Government  Board.  Dis- 
trict surveyors,  also,  are  clothed  with  dangerous  powers ; 
and  their  foes  are  calculated  on  an  extravagant  scale. 

In  July  1905  a  meeting,  called  by  the  Municipal 
Officers'  Association  in  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  repre- 
senting borough  uud  county  eugiucers,  medical  officers 
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of  health,  sanitary  inspectors,  poor-law  officials,  and 
others.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a  National  Association 
of  Local  Government  OflScers,  'to  be  mainly  instrumenlnl 
in  securing  superannaation  and  fixity  of  tenure,  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  and  working  of  district  or  local 
associations  or  guilds.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
many  local  governing  bodies  are  virtually  *  run '  by  the 
officials,  where  the  elected  members  are  not  intelligent 
enough  or  courageous  enough  to  be  their  own  masters. 
The  census  of  1001  revealed  a  growth,  in  the  decennium, 
of  37 '3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
government  work,  national  and  local,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  was 
12-17  per  cent  in  the  period.  If  we  include  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  Civil  Service,  school  teachers,  local  officials, 
the  police,  and  pensioners  of  all  grades,  we  find  that, 
throughout  the  country,  six  persons  who  work  for  their 
livelihood,  and  who  have  never  received  a  penny  from 
the  public  purse,  have  to  support  a  seventh. 

RespoDsibihty  for  the  alarming  growth  of  local  debta 
and  expenditure  rests  largely  with  the  Local  Govem- 
meut  Board,  and  partly  with  the  Boards  of  Education 
and  Agriculture,  and  other  central  authorities.  Without 
leave  first  obtained,  scarcely  anything  can  be  done  by 
boards  of  guardians  and  urban  councils ;  nor  is  the 
slightest  deviation  permitted  from  the  rigid  regulations, 
even  in  matters  of  routine  administration.  In  municipal 
affairs  perfunctory  '  inquiries  '  are  constantly  being  held 
by  inspectors  as  to  granting  further  borrowing  powers, 
which  are  rarely  withheld.  This  is  not  a  party  question  ; 
it  is  a  menace  to  good  and  economic  government,  and 
affects  the  body  politic.  Men  of  position  and  intelligence, 
who  sacrifice  valuable  time  in  the  public  service,  complttiu 
that  they  are  hampered  and  restricted  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  are  forced  to  incur  unnecessary 
expenditure  owing  to  demands  made  and  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Government  Board ;  besides  which  they  are 
liable  to  be  surcharged  for  outlay  incurred  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  on  matters  concerning  which  local  know- 
ledge is  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  Loudun  officials. 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  I.ocal  Government  Board  could 
control  expenditure,  if  it  would. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  £ar>reaclui)g  and  mis- 
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cellaneoue  powers  which  have  been  granted  to  or  aasumed 
by  this  shadowy  Board.  It  is  impersonal,  but  it  cost 
227,089^.  iaet  year.  Nominally,  it  comprises  ccrtiun  high 
officers  of  state ;  but  they  never  meet,  and  tbey  have 
never  once  met.  The  President  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mere 
figure-head,  frequently  changed  in  accordance  wit  hCjibinet 
exigencies.  He  presides  over  no  one.  The  real  control 
reata  with  the  permanent  officials,  worthy  and  able  men, 
undoubtedly,  but  possessed  of  excessive  and  dangerous 
powers,  not  only  executive,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  legis- 
lative also.  They  exercise  the  powers  of  the  nominal 
Board  by  virtue  of  the  insertion  in  numerous  statutes  of 
elastic  clauses,  whereby  it  is  made  the  interpreter  and 
absolute  arbiter  on  many  questions  of  detail  in  procedure, 
The  miscellaneous  subjects  already  enumerated  as  coming 
within  the  province  of  local  administrative  bodies  are 
liable,  more  or  less,  to  review.  This  growing  tendency 
to  bureaucracy  and  centralisation  is  of  alien  birth,  and 
is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. Nor  is  this  a  mere  theoretical  grievance.  Numer- 
ous conferences  of  county  council,  educational,  and  poor- 
law  representatives  have  called  public  attention  to  the 
subject.  At  one  such  gathering,  on  May  17,  1905,  held  in 
the  Westminster  Guildhall,  well-known  men  like  Sir 
John  Hibbert,  Mr  Harcourt  Clare,  Lord  Belper,  Sir 
Stuart  Fairfax-Lane,  and  others,  expressed  the  general 
feeling  as  to  unnecessary  expenditure  incurred  through  the 
demands  of  the  government  departments,  especially  in 
connexion  with  lunatic  asylums  and  isolation  hospitals. 
It  was  openly  stated  that  certain  architects  formed  a 
•ring,'  under  favour,  and,  in  their  turn,  looked  after  the 
interests  of  another  '  ring '  of  builders,  with  the  result 
that,  unless  these  two  sets  of  people  were  employed, 
local  authorities  were  subjected  to  delay  and  trouble. 
Such  serious  allegations,  publicly  made,  ought,  if  possible, 
to  have  been  met  and  refuted  at  once. 
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The  facts  and  figures  in  the  foregoing  pages,  taken  as 
they  are  from  authoritative  official  sources,  should  arouse 
the  attention  not  only  of  professed  statisticians  and 
economists,  but  of  all  who  love  their  country  and  who 
desire  its  prosperity.  We  have  reached  a  critical  period 
in  our  national  career,  and  are  spending  on  the  machinery 
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goveraiuenb  far  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  financial 
circumstancos.  A  prolonged  period  of  depressed  trade, 
the  Berioua  depression  in  agriculture,  the  disproportion 
betw^een  producers  and  distributors  and  consumers,  the 
crowded  ranks  of  unskilled  labour,  the  congested  stat«  of 
our  large  towns,  the  number  of  the  unemployed — many 
of  whom,  unfortunately,  are  unemployable — the  incesaaut 
and  almost  hopeless  struggles  of  tens  of  thousands  for 
bare  subsistence,  compel  inquiry  and  arouse  apprehension. 
Without  attempting  an  examination  into  the  various 
causes  that  have  produced  such  conditions,  and  without 
discussing  the  social  and  economic  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  the 
main  course  of  the  arguments  and  upon  the  general  line 
of  illustration  adopted  in  the  present  article. 

Instead  of  living  within  our  national  income,  and 
placing  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  reserve,  as  in  former 
years,  wo  are  to  a  certain  extent  living  on  our  national 
capital  When  the  commercial  world  was  smaller  and 
competition  less  keen,  it  was  thought  that  Great  Britain 
poeseesed  a  monopoly  in  manufactures,  in  natural  re- 
sources, in  trade,  in  ocean  carrying,  and  in  enterprise. 
Mercantile  and  industrial  conditions  have  undergone  a 
series  of  changes  that  amount  to  a  revolution.  Other 
nations  now  compete  actively  with  us,  not  only  in 
foreign  markets,  but  in  the  home  trade  and  in  our 
colonies.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  keen  competition,  we 
continue  to  spend,  on  every  department  of  government, 
gigantic  amounts  that  are  continually  growing,  but  the 
full  measure  of  which  is  intelligible  only  by  such  a  series 
of  comparisons  as  wo  have  presented.  One  more  example 
may  be  given.  There  has  been  during  the  past  five  years 
an  average  incrense  of  13,000,000^.  annually  in  our  com- 
bined national  and  local  expenditure,  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  which,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  considered  by  economists  to  be  danger- 
ously extravagant  as  contrasted  with  earlier  periods. 
The  aggregate  outlay  during  the  last  ton  years  was 
1,440,835,128/.  against  902,209,158/.  in  the  previous  ten 
years,  and  780,000,000/.  in  the  like  period  preceding.  Of 
course  the  first  of  the  above  sums  includes  part  of  the 
240,000,000/.  disbursed  in  the  South  African  war;  but, 
eren  so,  the  increase  is  sufficiently  alarming. 
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Mr  Edgar  Speyer,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Insti- 
tute of  Bankers,  shows  that  our  financial  policy  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  capital  which  has  done  so 
much  to  check  trade  in  recent  years.  That  policy,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  be  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
reduction  in  the  income  of  the  nation,  in  consequence  of 
an  inadequate  portion  of  our  capital  funds  having  been 
placc'ii  in  reproductive  enterprises.  Even  allowing  for 
the  growth  in  population,  and  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  administrative  expenses,  the  outlay  is  excessive,  and 
the  community  has  many  millions  less  to  spend  or  to 
save.  Lord  Avebury  truly  remarks,  'Legislation  may 
transfer  the  spending  power  from  the  individual  to  the 
State  or  to  the  local  authority ;  but  it  is  an  incontro- 
vertible truth,  elementary,  indeed,  but  too  often  forgotten, 
that  for  every  pound  more  spent  by  public  authorities  a 
pound  less  must  be  spent  by  private  individuals.'  A  use- 
ful table  is  given  by  Mr  Speyer  showing  how  the  national 
expenditure  has  increased  in  decennial  periods. 
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If  the  present  expenditure  for  local  purposes  be  added, 
the  amount  exacted  for  taxes  and  rates  approaches  71. 
per  head  per  annum.  As  Mr  J.  W.  Cross,  in  his  '  Rake*8 
Progress  in  Finance,"  remarks, 

*  We  have  always  been  extravagant  people,  but  in  the  lost  ten 
years  we  h&ve  become  profusely  extravagant ;  and,  what  with 
our  Governmont's  growing  ordinary  expenditure  (exclusive  of 
the  special  South  African  war  expenditure),  our  municipal 
expenditure,  our  constant  necessary  loans  to  India  and  our 
various  colonies,  and  the  developments  of  our  home  industries 
— railways,  shipbuilding,  housebuilding,  elocti-ical  appliances, 
and  the  like — our  annual  savings  must  be  pretty  well  used  up.' 

The  main  cause  of  the  lai^e  and  rapid  increase,  next 
to  the  enormous  outlay  upon  the  army  and  navy,  is  an 
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exaggerated  notion  of  the  fanctuma  of  government. 
State  socialism  is  a  modem  craze,  affeeting  not  onlj 
Uw  self-appointed  leaders  of  the  ignorant  mohifciide^  bat 
eertajn  academic  and  pbilantbropio  persons  wbose  seati- 
meat  is  keener  than  their  logic,  and  who  dream  of  social 
eondiUons  unrealieable  white  human  natare  exiata. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  vague  entity  called  tlie  State 
can  effect,  as  with  a  magician's  waod.  what  can  onl^  be 
accompliBhed  by  personal  industry,  thrift,  ddll,  and 
enterprise.  Association  for  common  ends  is  OBsfol  with- 
in defined  limits  and  by  employing  appropriate  methodic 
bat  it  cannot  supersede  individual  ability  and  effort. 
Declaratory  resolations,  enthusiasticaUy  adopted  in  public 
meetings*,  pledging  those  voting  to  do  their  atotoat  to 
acbiev^e  some  special  object,  lead  to  nothing  onleM  some 
energetic  persons  traosform  the  words  into  deeds.  It  U 
futile  to  hope  that  men  can  be  made  prosperous  and 
contented  by  any  form  of  state  socialism.  Its  oertoin 
effects  will  be  to  multiply  officials,  to  increase  adminis- 
trative machinery,  to  swell  the  expenditore,  to  discourage 
or  paralyse  personal  responsibility,  and  to  arouse  hopes 
and  expectations  that  can  never  be  satisfied.  The  maxi- 
mum of  governmental  interference  and  control  may  co- 
exist with  the  mioimom  of  efficiency.  Persistent  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  to  force  monicipalities,  railways, 
and  public  companies  to  pay  what  is  called  'the  standard 
rate  of  wages,'  to  restrict  the  output,  and  to  lessen  the 
boors  of  work,  so  as  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
private  employers.  Demands  are  being  made  for  muni- 
dpal  houses,  for  public  works,  for  free  meals  to  school 
children,  for  improved  economic  and  social  conditions, 
and  for  the  inauguration  of  universal  plenty  and  ea»e, 
all  at  somebody  else's  expense.  Such  demands  lead  to 
oUtera,  and  launch  the  country  on  a  fatal  incline.  But 
the  facte  will  hardly  be  brought  home  to  the  mass  of 
electors  whose  votes  approve  the  present  policy,  at  least 
of  municipal  bodies,  until  the  compound  householder 
is  expunged,  and  the  rates  levied,  even  at  a  much  en- 
hanced cost  of  collection,  directly  on  those  who  fix  the 
amount- 

A  very  large   portion   of  governmental   expenditure 
a  loek-up  of  capital ;  aud  no  country,  hQjir^ver  rich, 
coDtinae  to  lavish  money  in  tb'"  not  b«* 
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coming  embarrassed  and  impoverished.      As  Mr  CroM 
joatly  I'eraarkB, 

'  The  truth  13  that  these  imposing  figures  of  imports,  exports, 
railway   reveunes,   income-tai    retuma,   xK>Bt-offico    oantiuga, 
bauic  clearinga,  exciao  and  customs  duties,  teil  us  really  very 
little  »8  to  our  prosperity,  because  we  first  i-equir©  to  ascer- 
tain  the  origin   of  tho  motive-power  that  bag   set  all   tlie 
wheels  of  trade  rolling  at  this  accelerated  i>ace.     If  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loans,  taxes,  and  rates  have  been  lavished  gn  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  then  the  figures  point  to  future  advernity 
(although  at  first  sight  tboy  may  apiwar  to  indicAte  present 
prosperity),  because  there  is  a  point  in  this  sort  of  expendi- 
ture at  which  the  delicate,  sensitive  machinery  of  tho  fina,n- 
cittl  engine  will  be  so  severely  strained  that  it  \vill  be  tlirown 
out  of  gear'  (p.  134).     And  again:  'The  imdevoloped  wealth, 
or  tho  half -developed  wealth  of  any  country,  however  great 
that  wonltli  may  be,  will  not  always  suffice  to  pay  obligations 
maturing  in  cash ;  and  it  is  absohitely  essential  to  distinguish 
between  tliis  immobile  wealth  and  mobile  wealth  when  we 
are  attempting  to  gauge  the  strength  of  the  ba^k  for  bearing 
a  tluancial  burden '  (p.  90). 

Opinions  may  differ  ns  to  whether  Mr  Cross  is  too 
nuieh  uf  n  pessimist,  not  to  say  an  iilarmist,  in  somo  of 
iVio  views  presented  in  his  book;  but  tho  following  passage 
([ip.  140-142)  deserves  serious  consideration: — 

'It  is  tho  part  of  every  self-res  pee  ting  nation  always  to 
maintain  itself  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to  view  the 
prospects  of  war  witliout  dismay ;  and,  to  that  end,  every 
nation  ought  to  consider  earnestly  where  it  stands.  We  have 
u  Htrong,  and,  let  us  hoi>o,  a  very  efficient  navy,  and  we  may 
count  upon  the  moral  support  of  tho  United  States  in  the 
Far  ICast.  Rut  liow  do  wo  stand  financially  ?  Where  would 
our  money  marlcet  be  to-day  if  largo  amounts  of  coutiucutal 
funds  wero  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn  from  London?  No 
navy  and  no  army  could  help  us  in  this  case.  Twenty-four 
hours  might  work  immense  mischief.  .  .  •  Tho  stability  of 
oup  money  market,  therefore,  ought  to  be  oiur  pre-eminent 
cai-o," 

Stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  argument  that  any 
weakening  of  national  or  municipal  credit  is  fraught 
with  grave  danger,  and  that  serious  risks  are  run  by  a 
portentous  public  expenditure  concurrent  with  a  defec- 
tive banking  system,  and  the  decreasing  margin  left  to 
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any  sudden  strain,  as  in  the  case  of  a  European 
Theso  are  contingencies  that  should  be  weighed 
statesmen  and  administrators,  and  pondered  by  all 
rho  have  the  responsibility  of  forming  and  guiding 
ablic  opinion.  Professional  politicians  may  appeal  in 
luent  rhetoric  to  popular  ignorance,  and  amiable  enthu- 
Efeiaste,  dominated  by  one  idea,  but  unable  to  take  coin- 
iprehensive  views,  may  propound  their  social  panaceas ; 
.  bnt  the  questions  at  issue  are  broader  and  deeper  than 
they  imagine.  We  have  referred  already  to  the  exercise 
of  a  rigid  economy  in  the  great  spending  departments  of 
the  public  service,  like  the  army  and  navy;  the  restora- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons  of  full  financial  control ; 
an  arrest  of  the  tendency  to  borrow  large  sums  for  local 
purposes  (repayment  of  which  should  be  spread  over  not 
more  than  thirty  years,  or  one  generation);  the  va«t 
outlay  upon  experimental  and  structural  works,  the 
rapid  growth  of  ofiicialjsm,  and  the  craze  for  municipal 
trading.  There  is  no  heroic  method  of  dealing  with  the 
complex  difficulties ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  the  same 
ooDunon-sense  and  business  rules  should  be  applied  to 
iiatioual  and  local  expenditure  that  arc  considered  to  be 
imperative  in  ordinary  life.  Commercial  men  do  not 
conduct  their  affairs  in  the  reckless  fashion  often  dis- 
played in  public  administration  ;  or,  if  they  do,  the  goal 
of  bankruptcy  is  speedily  reached.  Domestic  outgoings 
have  to  be  regulated  by  income;  and  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  this  salutary  rule  should  not  control  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Legislature'and  of  local  authorities. 
Instead  of  this,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  decide  how  much 
shaU  be  spent,  and  then  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
[s  considered.  It  is  therefore  not  surjirising  that  the 
nation  has  become  improvident  and  wasteful,  and  ia  now 
confronted  by  problems  whose  solution  will  require  the 
ability,  the  energy,  the  Srmness,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  that  this  country  can  produce  for 
many  yoai-s  to  come. 
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AND  CONTENTION  IN  LTTER- 


1.  English  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.     London :  Duckworth,  1904. 

2.  Lea  Lois  de  Vlmitation.    By  G.  Tarde.    Second  edition. 
Paris:  Alcan,  1895. 

3.  Physics  and  Politics.     By  Walter  Bagehot      Third 
edition.    London  :  King,  1875. 

It  was  certainly  an  old  question,  and  for  sundry  critics  a 
superfluous  question,  when  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  trying  in 
his  last  book  to  sum  up  the  worth  of  literature,  asked  how 
much  the  great  writers  owe  to  themselves  as  individuals, 
that  is,  to  their  invention,  and  how  much  to  convention, 
to  the  traditions  and  the  environment  in  which  they  live. 
No  doubt  the  modem  critic  w^ill  choose  a  short  way  with 
this  ancient  question,  and  will  deny  that  it  any  longer 
exists.  He  will  refuse  to  bear  of  a  balance  of  forces  in 
the  literary  process,  and  will  recognise  convention  only 
as  tbe  limit,  the  adjustment,  the  imitation,  of  a  single 
artistic  and  creative  power.  Invention,  ho  will  say,  is 
the  tread  of  genius  in  the  flesh ;  convention  is  the  trail  of 
genius  gone  before.  Psychologically,  invention  is  one 
with  sincerity,  the  expression  of  self;  critically,  it  is 
production  of  high  artistic  values.  Convention,  treated 
historically,  would  begin,  from  this  point  of  view,  as 
literal  reproduction  of  the  invention,  with  much  verbal 
repetition,  as  in  the  choral  songs  of  savages,  yielding,  with 
the  progress  of  the  art,  to  a  factor  with  which  every  one 
is  now  familiar  as  tbe  mainstay  of  literature,  imitation. 

Here,  then,  is  tbemonisticformula,  onemay  say  the  ac- 
cepted modem  formula,  of  any  literary  process :  invention 
and  imitation,  corresponding  to  the  Darwinian  formula 
of  heredity  and  variation.  Is  it,  however,  a  sufficient 
formula  for  literature  as  a  social  phenomenon,  for 
literature  as  an  element  in  human  life  everywhere  and 
at  all  times?  Is  it  really  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of 
sociology  ?  Satisfying  the  critic,  who  is  mainly  concerned 
with  values,  '  the  reasoned  exercise  of  literary  taste,'  the 
laws,  testa,  decrees,  and  signs  whereby  genius  can  be 
recognised,  how  does  this  formula  appeal  to  the  com- 
porative,  historical,  sociological  student  of  literature  who 
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vishee  to  deal  'with  his  sabject,  not  as  an  achievement,  but 
as  a  function?  How  shall  he  define  convention  in  terms, 
not  of  speculative  or  judicial  fancy,  but  of  those  facta 
which  have  been  observed  and  rationally  connected  in 
the  long  evolation  of  literature  itself  P 

Convention,  it  will   surely  be  granted,  ia  more  than 
simple  literary  tradition,  more  than  the  critical  tests  ;  it 
answers  neither  to  the  '  decorum '  of  Longinua,  nor  to  the 
'discretion'  which  Hobbes  in  his  'Leviathan'  named  as 
the  restraining  partner  of  '  fancy '  in  any  work  of  art,  not 
even  to  that  comprehenaivo  quality  which  later  critics 
called  taste.     No  synthesis  of  appreciations,  no  summary 
of  the  products  of  genius,  can  cover  it.     In  any  literary 
process,  the  force  of  convention  ia  in  good   part  active, 
contemporary  ;  it  has  even  a  retroactive  phaso.     Conven- 
tion means  something  established  by  consent ;  invention, 
or  genius,  may  not  only  come  down  to  posterity  in  the 
acceleration  of  successive  waves  of  consent,  but  it  may 
also  absorb  this  power.      Posterity  can   make   a  genius 
where  no  genius,  or  only  a  very  moderate   form   of   it, 
existed  for  contemporary  opinion.     Shakespeare's  text  is 
saturated  "mth  an  appreciative  energy,  duo  to  this  kind 
of  convention,  which  compels  both  wonder  and  worship, 
and  for  which  Shakespeare's  genius,  vast  as  it  was,  can- 
not account;   while  our  English  Bible   has  acquired  an 
emotional    power    quite     beyond    reckoning    from     the 
consent  and  passion  of  religious  community.      Even   in 
the  nctual  doing  of  artistic  work  we  feel  that  an  element 
of  the  activity  is  due  to  consent  with  a  contemporary 
force,  and  ia  quite  distinct  from  imitation  of  a  precedent 
act.     The  sweep  and  compulsion   of   these  forces  about 
one  and  in  one  can  hardly  be  traced  to  a  definite  source 
in  another  individual  mind  ;  yet,  although  in  a  vague  way 
this   assumption   is   conceded,   it   gets   no  hearing  as   a 
scientific  theory  which  should  help  to  account  for  literary 
art.   Modem  thought  has  swung  back  from  the  democratic 
to  the  monarchical  habit.     It  denies  any  real  validity  to 
such  a  phrase  as  religious  consent,  to   such   au   idea  as 
environment,  to  such  an  hypothesis  as  that  of  social  laws. 
What  these  odc«  explained,  it  explains  now  in  its  own 
way   by   the   formula   of    monarch   and   subject,   or,   in 
technical   words,  by  the  doctrine  of  invention  working 
directly  or  through  suggestion  on  imitative  individual 
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minds.  The  King  is  again  the  State  ;  genius  explains 
literature  in  first  as  in  last  analysis. 

What  we  call  a  commonplace,  really  the  chief  haunt 
of  convention  and  the  main  achievement  of  social  forces 
in  their  literary  working,  a  sentiment  or  an  idea  of 
spontaneous  character  soaked  in  communal  consent,  is 
for  the  modern  critic  merely  an  outworn  expression  of 
genius.  It  is  not,  ho  says,  a  thing  which  everybody  feels 
or  thinks  and  one  man  expresses  supremely  well,  but 
rather  something  which  some  one  mind  once  supremely 
thought  or  felt  and  forced  upon  the  thinking  and  feeling 
of  an  imitative  crowd.  To-day's  tramp  wears  the  coat  of 
yesterday's  gentleman :  that  is  commonplace.  The  critical 
point  of  view  is  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  the  point 
of  view  of  romantic  criticism  a  century  ago.  In  the  full 
triumph  of  that  democratic  movement  in  literature, 
although  our  sociological  terms  wore  then  unknown, 
convention  in  its  higher  mood  and  the  nobler  common- 
place were  unduly  exalted  as  the  real  and  almost  sole 
source  of  all  poetic  power ;  the  poet  was  thought  to  be 
one  who  simply  took  the  commonplace  sentiment  out  of 
its  popular  rock  and  set  it,  as  the  lapidary  seta  a  gem,  in 
adequate  expression  and  relief.  That  is  to  say,  whore  the 
romantic  scholar,  the  democratic  disciple,  saw  the  source 
of  true  poetry  in  the  '  great  heart  of  the  people,"  in 
humanity  at  large,  in  spontaneity  and  in  instinctive 
utterance,  modern  critics  not  only  spurn  the  mob,  deny 
the  popular  origin,  but  even  declare  that  instinct  and 
spontaneity  are  outworn  metaphysical  terms,  confessions 
of  ignorance,  which  correspond  to  nothing  in  actual  life. 

No  better  summary  of  this  general  doctrine  for  the 
fields  of  sociology  and  psychology  can  be  found  than  in  the 
works  of  the  late  M.  Tarde,  His  '  Laws  of  Imitation  '  is  a 
briUiant  study  of  the  subject  for  sociological  ends.  And 
no  worse  application,  it  may  be  added,  of  this  doctrine  to 
literary  facts  could  be  imagined  than  the  application 
which  M.  Tardo  makes  here  aud  there  in  the  course  of  his 
argument.  For  this  side  of  the  case  he  does  no  service 
which  Bagehot,  the  real  founder  of  the  tlieory  of  imita- 
tion in  literature,  had  not  done  already ;  and,  when 
M.  Tarde  deviates  from  his  master,  he  falls  into  demon- 
strable error.  Along  with  the  majority  of  modem  critics 
he  bans  utterly  what  may  be  called  collective  sentiment,! 
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and  he  spurns  the  literary  '  type.'  Euvironment,  Comte's 
and  Taine's  milieu,  haa  in  itself,  by  M.  Tarde's  reckoning, 
no  effect  upon  art ;  environment  for  him  is  simply  the 
sum  of  imitative  individuals  on  whom  the  suggostioii  of 
an  inventor  works  by  the  laws  of  imitation,  and  in  whom 
there  is  no  compact,  collective,  instinctive  power.  The 
coDventional  factor  is  thus  really  removed  from  any 
litarary  process ;  for  imitation  is  either  mere  reproduction 
of  an  invention  or,  in  the  more  complicated  case,  a  '  secon- 
dary invention.'  Here,  of  course,  one  strikes  a  ^'ery  old 
critical  trait  If  we  set  aside  the  sociological  data,  which 
it  derives  from  Bagehot,  this  theory  of  M.  Tarde's  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  early  eighteenth  century  ideas,  such 
as  one  finds,  for  example,  in  a  paper  which  Racine  the 
younger  read  in  1720  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres.  '  La  l>onne  imitation,' 
aays  Racine,  'est  une  continuelle  invenliun.'  Brilliauti 
fervid,  rising  far  above  such  commonplace,  Andrt^  Chenier, 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  preached  a  better  doctrine  in 
his  famous  poem  on  ' Invention,'  and  gave  ampler  loom 
to  conventional  forces ;  he  saw  the  ideal  poetry  of  the 
future  in  verses,  strictly  imitative  of  ancient  art,  which 
should  reflect  the  new  thought,  the  new  philosophy,  and 
'  en  langage  des  dieux  fasse  parler  Newton.' 

But  M.  Tarde,  with  the  old  and  narrow  idea  of  inven- 
tion and  imitation  as  formula  of  the  literary  process,  gives 
a  particular  illustration  of  its  details,  which  seems  little 
short  of  amazing  in  a  countryman  of  the  author  of 
•L'fivolution  Litteraire.'  Literature,  says  M.  Tarde,  always 
'  begins  with  a  book  * — be  is  arguing  against  Spencer's 
theory  of  evolution  in  art — '  some  poetical  work  of  great 
relative  perfection,  some  high  initial  source,'  like  '  tho 
Iliad,  the  Bible,  Dante.'  Most  unfortunate  examples. 
Dante,  apart  from  his  intense  personality,  ia  a  poetic 
summary  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  a  splendid  case  of 
blended  invention  and  convention,  each  at  high  pressure ; 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible,  to  take  only  one  part  of  it, 
are  the  outcome  of  long  evolution  from  roving  bands,  who 
exhorted  and  warned  in  mainly  spontaneous  and  choral 
chant,  on  through  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
leaders,  and  up  to  the  solitary  seer  whose  lips  are  touched 
with  the  coal  from  the  altar,  and  who  actually  composes, 
not  improvises,  his  impassioned  strain.     And  tho  Iliad  I 
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As  if  it  were  not  the  very  flower  and  finality  of  Greek 
heroic  verse!  Ib  'Beowolf'  the  'high  initial  source'  of  old 
English  epic,  or  '  Hamlet '  the  '  beginning '  of  Elizabethan 
drama  ?  No  ;  happier  instances  must  be  produced  if  one 
is  to  be  persuaded  that  convention  in  the  literary  process, 
as  distinguished  from  invention,  lies  in  the  expert  and 
general  imitation  of  masterpieces.  These  false  facts,  this 
superficial  conception  of  the  problem,  are  a  hint  of  the 
lai^er  error ;  setting  the  facte  right  and  deepening  and 
widening  the  conception,  we  may  come  at  a  portion  of  the 
truth  about  convention  in  its  origin  and  its  general  nature 
so  far  as  literature  is  concerned.  To  identify  convention 
with  imitation  is  a  primary  blunder.  Imitation — in  its 
oldest  form  reprodnction — will  explain  a  great  part  of 
literature;  but  there  is  a  point  where  it  ceases  to  explain. 
It  explains  in  good  measure  the  literary  fashion ;  it  is 
inadequate  to  explain  the  literary  process. 

It  was  just  this  literary  fashion,  and  not  the  deeper 
fact,  which  Bagehot  studied  in  certain  brilliant  pages  of 
his  '  Physics  and  Politics.'  Where  M.  Tarde  makes  inven- 
tion and  imitation  a  formula  of  the  universe,  biological, 
psychological,  and  sociological,  Bagehot  merely  examined 
groups  of  facts,  and  found  that  the  impulse  of  imitation 
was  quite  sufficient  to  explain  these  facts  in  their  con- 
ceded range.  He  started  with  the  obvious  throng  of 
imitators  who  gather  about  a  great  writer  and  copy  him. 
This  '  stealing  of  the  seed '  he  now  applied  to  a  wider  and 
less  obvious  process.  How  does  any  literary  fashion 
come  into  vogue  ? 

'Some  writer*  (runs  a  passage  in  the  third  essay),  'not  neces- 
sarily a  very  excellent  ^"riter  or  a  remembered  one,  hit  on 
something  which  suited  the  public  taste ;  he  went  on  writing, 
and  others  imitated  him.  and  they  so  accustomed  their  readers 
to  that  style  that  they  would  bear  nothing  else '  (p.  88). 

Here,  of  course,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  consumer  as  an 
element  to  be  reckoned  in  the  problem  of  manufacture — 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  'scientific  criticism'  afterwards 
brilliantly  worked  out  by  Hennequin.  But  it  does  not 
carry  one  beyond  the  pale  of  literary  fashion ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  another  illustration  which  Bagehot  gives 
by  way  of  explaining  his  point.  The  founder  of  the 
■Times'  newspaper,  it  appears,  was  once  asked  how  it  was 
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Bveu  m  mv 
f&ned  to  deal  witJb 
caamofc  aeaooMt.  Wi 
joamal  nur^  mdeed 
Tallhig  rather  into  a«ecf*«d 
it,  azid  f oUowxng  the  li»dil«»  at  a 
"wfaat  is  to  be  aaid  «f  eontrftatan  to  tiha  i 
wgariiiii?  Tmitrtrion  oC i^»t »  ■■■i.MiBfnl  plays  it»  p«rt> 
of  eomae ;  the  Kipling  txml  it «— j  wheae.  BntvlkohAS 
not  felt.  Id  the  megaonae  vith  a  'reeord'  cimdatiaB,  m 
quality  not  explained  by  iimtetiaa  and  the  Ttrj  oppotito 
of  invention  ?  Here,  cord^,  wbere  tbe  rewai^  ai« 
greateet,  invention  abonld  be  at  its  beat,  and  imitatiaiHi 
of  this  best  shoold  be  at  their  higbcat  pitcfa.  like  oarsBken 
following  a  mighty  stroke ;  bot  it  is  a  tmct  that  popular 
demand  and  large  compensatitm  destroy  in  these  writers 
of  eminence  and  originality  jest  the  originality  and 
eminence  which  have  conunended  them.  It  is  not  imita- 
tion that  takes  op  the  invention,  but  a  law  of  mediorriiy 
which  pate  it  down.  A  riijiTn^tl  average  prevails.  There 
is  no  style  or  achievement  to  which  the  contributors  rise, 
but  a  dead  level  to  which  they  drop.  Brilliant  as  iin 
anthor  baa  proved  himself  to  be,  the  huge  cheque  and 
the  million  copies  invariably  herald  a  diaappointnioot. 
We  aay  he  ia  repeating  himself,  ia  written  out ;  but  this 
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is  not  all ;  be  is  in  the  clutch  of  a  something  uot  himself 
which  makes  for  raediocrity.  The  force  of  an  individual, 
like  the  force  of  a  bullet,  may  keep  ita  level  for  a  while ; 
but  auotber  force  soon  begins  to  drag  it  down.  Thin  is 
convention  in  its  worst  phase  and  represented  by  its 
most  malign  agent,  the  popular  editor,  who  knows  that 
conventional  mediocrity  is  as  sure  a  method  for  the 
success  of  a  modern  magazine  as  it  was  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Swift's  clergymen  two  centuries  ago.  He 
secures  either  an  exceptional  writer  to  make  a  common- 
place article,  or  else  a  commonplace  writer  to  '  work  up ' 
an  exceptional  subject.     On  this  law  hang  his  profits. 

Imitation  cannot  account  for  the  law  of  mediocrity. 
It  cannot  account  for  far  higher  phases  of  the  literary 
fashion.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicle  play  was  an  ancient 
matter  in  Elizabeth's  time ;  some  clever  playwright,  no 
doubt,  set  an  example  of  energy  and  novelty  in  repro- 
ducing this  kind  of  drama  in  the  last  dozen  years  of  her 
reign;  but  if,  as  a  literary  fashion,  it  bo  traced  to  its 
larger  contemporary  cause,  then  this  cause  will  be  found 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  the  outburst  of  national 
pride  and  the  deep  conviction  of  national  destiny,  a  spon- 
taneous, popular  force  which  needed  neither  inventor 
nor  suggester.  The  historical  novel,  too,  w^as  no  now 
thing  in  America  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  its  sudden  vogue  was  owing  to  the  Spanish 
war,  to  the  flattering  idea  of  world-power ;  and  this  con- 
vention soon  found  sufliciunt  imitation  allied  with  it  to 
set  the  very  conduits  awash  witli  Thackoray-and-wator, 
with  dilutions  of  Stevenson,  Scott,  and  Dumas. 

All  this,  however,  concerns  the  literary  fashion  ;  con- 
vention must  be  studied  in  the  actual  literai-y  process 
and  expressed  in  terms  of  it.  So  expressed,  convention 
will  be  foimd  to  include  those  elements  which  derive 
from  the  social  foundation  and  social  conditions  of  art 
itself;  and  such  elements,  whether  analysed  in  fact  or 
traced  to  their  origin,  can  be  resolved  only  in  terms  of 
consent  and  not  in  terms  of  imitation.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  urged  against  the  theory  of  communal  origins  that 
early  man,  like  the  gorillas  and  kindred  animals  from 
which  one  can  infer  something  of  his  life,  led  a  solitary 
and  not  a  gregarious  existence.  Very  likely  the  Unrnmsch 
did  lead  a  life  of  this  isolated  sort ;  but  the  beginning  of 
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his  real  humanity,  of  his  progress,  began  with  the  per- 
ception and  realisation  of  social  advantages.  Art  begins 
wth  this  social  man.  Imitation  was  for  solitary  man  an 
ancient  thing,  and  so  was  instinct;  society,  civilisation, 
art,  the  new  life,  sprang  in  their  mass  and  purpose  not 
from  imitation  of  inventions,  however  that  may  have 
played  its  part  in  detail,  but  from  the  consent  of  instinc- 
tive forces.  Professor  Biicher  has  shown  conclusively, 
in  his  essay  on  '  Labour  and  Rhythm.'  that  the  consent  of 
instinctive  forces  in  rhythm  of  march,  of  dance,  of  labour 
itself,  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
making  of  society.  To  find  gregarious  and  communal 
acti^nty  in  pre-social  man  involves  a  contradiction  fatal 
to  any  rational  theory  of  the  social  beginnings  of  art. 
Such  B  theory  must  take  into  account  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  consent  as  a  factor  in  the  making  of  social 
conditions. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  lay  stress  on 
that  social  factor  in  art  which  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  act  of  getting  into  step  for  a  march,  or  by  the  von- 
certed  movements  of  labour;  to  show  that  consent  in 
outward  expression  along  with  consent  in  inward  emotion 
and  sentiment,  or  sympathy,  forms  the  raw  material  of 
literature  with  which  all  individual  and  initiative  thought 
must  come  to  terms;  and  to  make  it  probable  that  this 
primitive  consent,  persisting  under  whatever  changes  of 
mode  in  the  literary  process,  serves  as  the  basis  and  tho 
warrant  of  convention. 

As  in  the  earliest  efforts  of  art,  so  now,  the  literary 
process  must  be  regarded  as  tlie  result  of  two  great 
forces,  synchronous,  and  not  alternating,  in  their  opera- 
tion. Invention,  tho  pentonal  factor,  is  familiar  enough, 
and  so  is  its  mere  projection,  the  imitation  of  invention, 
a  subsequent  and  dependent  act ;  criticism  and  the  com- 
pcu-ative  study  of  literature  deal  respectively  with  those 
matters.  The  student  of  convention  has  to  study  a  less 
ob\'iou9  group  of  facts  in  dealing  with  that  other  great 
force  in  literature  which  is  always  hiding,  for  modem 
eyes,  behind  invention  itself  and  getting  confused  with  it 
often  to  the  point  of  apparent  identity.  Language,  for 
example,  is  a  conventional  element  in  literary  art;  and 
Schiller's  reproach  to  the  commonplace  poets  is  familiar : 
Your  very  speech,'  he  says,  '  itself  both  poetises  and 
VoL  2ai.—No.  406.  u 
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thinks  for  you.'  But  hero  M.  Tarde  and  others  of  his 
school  take  the  word,  and  show,  with  what  eeems  con- 
vinciDg  logic,  that  language,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  the 
result  of  inventive  individual  genius  imitated  by  the 
mass  of  society.  To  this  seemingly  convincing  logic, 
indeed,  one  might  reply  by  reference  to  an  admirable 
article  by  Mr  J.  Douovan,  in  '  Mind,"  on  the  festal  origin 
of  human  speech;  but  such  arguments  would  lead  too  far. 
It  is  best  to  stay  with  the  nearer  problem,  imd  to  look 
first  of  all  at  that  apparently  simple  matter  which  often 
aseumes  the  general  name  of  convention  itself,  and  which 
may  be  termed  for  our  purposes  the  artistic  disguise. 
Everybody  knows  this  conventional  obligation ;  few 
appreciate  what  it  really  means. 

Here,  too,  M.  Tarde  is  lying  in  wait  with  his  formula 
of  invention  and  imitation.  If,  for  example,  one  should 
point  to  Mr  Lowes'  recent  discovery  that  a  good  part  of 
Chancers  personal  confidences  about  his  love  of  books 
and  worship  of  nature,  particularly  his  cult  of  the  daisy, 
is  conventional,  an  artistic  disguise,  not  invention  or 
sincerity  of  the  individual,  one  will  be  bidden  to  read 
further  aud  note  that  Chaucer  is  imitating  Froissart  and 
Deschamps,  that  is,  following  a  Uterary  foi^hion.  But 
artistic  dieguiae  itself  is  not  a  fashion  ;  it  is  the  modem 
expression  of  that  old  social  compact,  and  is  convention 
in  its  broadest  aud  simplest  form.  Solitary  man  has  no 
literature;  aud  this  social  compact,  this  artistic  disguise, 
e^en  when  employed  to  make  the  so-called  confession 
and  reveal  the  author's  ^Htrsonality,  remains  convention 
to  the  end.  Cellini,  llousseau,  Goethe,  even  Alfred  de 
Vigny  in  the  exquisite  '  Journal  of  a  Poet,'  still  obey  the 
primitive  convention  and  fall  into  the  step  of  the  social 
group ;  however  the  man  himself  may  strive  and  cry, 
once  he  communicates  with  the  throng,  by  voice  or  by 
print,  loquitur  artifex.  The  naked  individual,  whatover 
his  genius,  is  unknown  to  art. 

All  this,  however,  looks  obvious,  and  not  too  new  or 
important.  We  have  a  deeper  quarrel  with  M.  Tarde 
and  his  formula  for  the  literary  process,  his  spuming  of 
convention  as  an  exploded  surmise.  Literature,  contrary 
to  the  usual  idea  of  it,  is  often  greatest  where  it  is  most 
conventional.  Critics  talk  of  the  '  depth '  or  the  '  human 
butuTG '  or  the  '  elemental  passion '  aa  the  differentiating 
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qnality  in  such  acbievemente ;  it  is  really  the  consent 
rich  social  forces  and  tides  of  human  sympathy,  the 
power  of  genius  to  hold  its  bark  in  the  full  cui-rent  of 
eommoo  passion.  The  master  is  greatest  when  he  ia 
himself  forgott«n  and  ignored.  But,  by  M.  Tarde's  rule, 
the  masterpiece  ought  to  show  a  maTimum  of  invention 
Ittd  a  mimuiuin  of  convention,  wiiile  the  amount  of 
imitation,  or  the  literature  which  springs  from  what  ho 
»lb  this  '  high  initial  source,'  this  '  great  book,"  should  be 
b  direct  and  consequent  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
indention  in  the  model.  The  facts  upset  his  theory.  In 
rwdity.  literature  shows  beyond  doubt  that  on  excess  of 
inrention  spells  sterility ;  while  nearly  all  great  writers, 
ill  who  serve  as  rallying  points  for  a  school  of  literature, 
bare  been,  in  the  deep  sense  of  the  word,  strongly  con- 
ditional. Mo  more  conventional  poets  ever  lived  than 
Homer  and  Shakespeare.  Jane  Austen  is  the  most  con- 
TCotional  of  novelistfi ;  and  her  genius  is  nowhere  so 
ident  as  in  this  obedience  to  convention.  One  is  taught 
ik  of  genius  as  sheer  invention,  volcanic,  revolu- 
r,  always  in  opposition ;  it  reverses  all  the  currents 
tvention,  one  thinks,  and  begins  the  new  era  with 
^triatnphant  times  and  peoples  in  its  train.  Literature 
^■eUs  another  tale.  Wherever  in  the  poet  individuality 
^Ptises  to  a  maximum  and  convention  sinks  to  a  minimum 
V"-oonditions,  as  M.  Tarde  declares,  which  ought  to  form 
t  new  school  of  literature — there  may  be  a  cult,  a  fashion 
rf  eccentricity,  but  there  is  never  a  school  or  an  epoch. 

The  great  Dean  of  St  Paul's  was  masterful  and  inven- 
tire  to  a  high  degree,  and  whoso  neglects  him  ueglects  a 
tare  and  stimulating  personahty ;  his  cult,  too,  was  and 
Es  a  fact ;  but  where  is  the  school  of  Donne  as  a  result  of 
tUs  *  high  initial  source,'  and  what  is  he  as  a  force  and  a 
Blaster '!)pir it  in  English  verse  ?  Where  is  Donne's  name 
in  the  roll  of  English  poets?  Bracketed  with  all  the 
esDtrifugala  and  rebels,  the  oddities,  the  unread.  Mr 
Oosse,  who  admires  Donne  sanely  and  sufficiently,  calls 
his  in&uenoe  upon  the  poetry  of  England  'malign,'  and 
Botes  his  '  complete  intellectual  isolation,"  a  state  hardly 
eampatible  with  any  influence  at  all.  True,  he  heartened 
a  f»w  other  poeta,  perhaps  Bro^vning  for  a  notable  cose, 
lo  bo  as  centrifugal  as  he  ^vaa  himself,  to  defy  convention. 
B«a  Joosoo,  aa  a  man,  separate  in  many  of  his  own 
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instiDcte,  liked  Donne  as  a  man,  liked  the  packed  thought 
of  his  verse ;  but  as  a  critic  on  Donne  as  a  poet,  Ben  had 
other  views,  telling  Druramond  that  for  not  being  under- 
stood the  Dean  would  'perish,'  and  for  not  keeping  accent 
'deserved  hanging,'  two  capital  offences  against  conven- 
tion. Coleridge  thought  Donne  'smooth' enough  in  his 
eoDg,  and  'metrical'  throughout  all  his  poems;  'where 
the  author  thinks,  and  expects  the  reader  to  do  so,  the 
sense  must  be  understood  in  order  to  ascertain  the  metre.' 
Very  likely  this  is  true ;  but  the  great  poets,  including 
Coleridge  himself,  have  known  better  than  to  set  exa- 
mination papers  in  verse.  Of  Browning  himself  much 
the  same  is  to  be  said  as  was  said  of  Donne,  and  that 
without  intruding  on  criticism  or  touching,  with  Eagehot, 
the  grotesque  in  art ;  while,  in  the  case  of  Walt  Whitman, 
who  had  something  akin  to  inventive  genius  but  defied 
the  great  convention  of  rhythm,  the  title  of  poet  is  like 
a  papal  marquisate,  needing  constant  verification  and 
finding  small  assent. 

Convention  in  excess,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  as 
mere  rhythm,  or  as  commonplace  of  figure,  of  language, 
of  emotion,  is  a  poetic  sin  even  more  unpardonable 
than  excessive  individuaUty.  If  invention  in  excess 
spells  sterility,  excessive  convention  results  in  a  worthless 
superfluity  of  offspring,  anffimic  and  undesired.  The  prose 
poets  and  the  poetic  prosemen  tell  this  tale  of  suicidal 
extremes.  As  violence  of  invention  neutralises  the  centri- 
petal forces  of  common  emotion,  of  sympathy ;  and  as 
erratic  prose  breaks  away  from  ordered  cadences  of 
rhythmic  consent,  and  the  whole  flies  off  at  a  tangent 
into  space,  where  it  may  be  many  other  things,  indeed, 
but  cannot  be  poetry ;  so,  at  the  other  extreme,  mere 
cadence  and  vague  emotion,  uninformed  sympathy  with 
the  commonplace,  cease  to  move  at  all  and  drop  to  the 
centre  of  indifference.  This  extreme  is  best  illustrated,  not 
by  ordinary  doggerel,  which  frequently  makes  vast  centri- 
fugal olVorls,  hut  by  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  school 
of  Master-singers  in  Germany.  The  guild  flourished  also 
in  France,  and  even  got  a  foothold  in  England  under 
Edward  I,  principally,  however,  as  a  fondling  of  the 
strangers  settled  in  London.  Its  best  estate  was  in  the 
German  cities.  No  genius  was  here  in  play;  convention 
usurped  all  initial  power ;  and  in  time  the  ovor-poeticisod 
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mass  of  flcattored,  silent,  equally  reniote  readers.  The 
schools  died  of  an  excess  of  convention;  but  the  con- 
ventional element  in  literature,  which  hod  animated 
them,  was  by  no  means  dead,  and  can  never  die  while 
literature  remains  a  social  fact. 

Such,  then,  are  convention  and  mvention  at  their 
barren,  dissociated  extremes.  A  fundamental  taw  of 
poetry  ordains  that  somewhere  between  the  common- 
place and  the  eccentric,  between  crowded  market  and 
lonely  peak,  lies  the  realm  of  great  achievement.  It  is 
an  idol  neither  of  the  forum  nor  of  the  eave.  Convention 
or  consent  without  genius  remains  unmeaning  and  inci- 
dental, the  temporary  expression  of  a  permanent  emotion ; 
genius  without  convention,  without  help  from  that  muse 
who  writes  pandemos  with  her  name,  is  sterile.  A  study 
of  origins  confirms  this  aesthetic  principle.  If  it  be  true 
that  invention  is  greatest  in  union  with  convention,  and 
that  even  the  excellent  difEerencea  of  genius,  its  sheer 
defiance  of  the  conventional — Dante's  '  spero  di  dir  di  lei 
Quello  che  mai  non  fu  detto  d'alcuna,'  for  example — are 
really  fostered  by  this  alliance,  this  is,  after  all,  only  an 
ontogenetic  process  such  as  goes  on  with  every  individual 
as  be  recapitulates,  in  his  own  development,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race. 

In  the  phylogenetic  case,  as  wa  have  already  noted, 
scatttTod  individual  efforts  united  and  consented  in  the 
first  instance  to  make  a  social  system,  whether  of  war, 
of  government,  of  industry,  or  art ;  and  this  initial  step 
was  not  a  social  contract.  There  was  no  society  with 
which  the  individual  could  make  bis  contract ;  and  the 
individual,  apart  from  society,  practises  no  social  art. 
It  was  a  social  consent  of  individuals,  in  more  or  less 
spontaneous  and  instinctive  effort,  which  began  all 
human  progress.  Rhythm,  we  know,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  making  of  society  itself ;  and 
rhythm  is  consent.  Sympathy,  the  sense  of  kind,  which 
is  the  source  of  altruism,  and  so  the  warrant  of  perman- 
ence in  social  effort,  is  likewise  a  partial  surrender  of 
thought  to  feeling,  of  invention  to  convention ;  and  is 
likewise  consent.  These  are  the  elements  of  [poetry  now, 
OB  they  were  at  the  start  of  things  ;  it  is  only  a  question 
of  evohition  and  adjustment,  in  a  course  not  hard  to 
guess.      At   first   all   was   choral,  concerted   effort,  soch 
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as  in  many  savage  tribes  still  makes  np  the  balk 
poetry.  Continuing  eo,  primitive  poetry  would  haT»  1 
emothered  in  convention.  But  some  individnal  of  Am 
throng  bethought  him  of  a  new  power — the  tue  fay  one 
brain,  one  heart,  for  purely  personal  atteraiieei,  of  the 
rhythm  and  emotional  expression  instinctiTely  made  bx 
social  consent.  The  singer  who  first  sang  his  own  thooglit 
as  a  verse  in  the  rhythm  of  the  throng,  and  in  harmony 
with  communal  emotion,  was  the  first  poet,  and  first 
made  that  alliance  between  genius  and  convention  irhieh 
is  still  our  best  definition  of  the  literary  process. 

Convention  gave  and  gives  rhythm  and  sympathy  of 
emotion ;  invention  added  and  adds  both  thoaght  and 
variant  expression,  causing  the  emotion  to  be  memorable. 
In  the  old  Norse  myth  Odin  gave  Starkad  the  gift  of 
poetry  ;  Thor  laid  upon  it  the  curse  that  Starkad  should 
nlw^ays  forget  what  he  had  sung.  There  is  rarely  any- 
thing in  purely  communal  song  to  make  it  memorable; 
it  dies  with  its  occasion.  Union  et  oubli  is  the  fate  of 
individuals  combined  in  choral  emotion ;  the  poet's  im- 
mortality comes  with  solitary  utterance,  but  it  must  be 
utterance  in  terms  of  this  rhythmic  choral  emotion. 
Whoever  believes  that  choral  song  itself,  so  persistent 
in  low  levels  of  literature,  was  primarily  nothing  but  the 
imitation  of  individual  singing,  and  that  rhythm,  speech, 
communal  emotion  itself,  were  inventions  of  M.  Tarde's 
sauvage  de  genie,  confronts  an  opposing  probability  iu 
the  terras  of  the  primitive  situation,  an  opposing  pre- 
sumption of  instinct  and  spontaneity  in  consent,  and  an 
almost  imperious  inference  from  ethnological  facts.  A 
study  such  as  was  made  by  Ebrenreich  of  the  Botocudo 
tribe  in  South  America,  or  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  of  the 
natives  of  Central  Australia,  confirms  that  other  and 
more  communal  doctrine  of  primitive  art. 

Have  we  not,  however,  proved  too  much  for  conven- 
tion ?  If  its  role  steadily  increases  as  we  retrace  the 
path  of  art,  what  of  its  future  ?  If  the  history  of  poetry 
is  more  and  more  the  history  of  the  poet,  is  not  extinc- 
tion inevitable  for  its  conventional  elements?  Sympathy, 
of  course,  a  common  emotion,  ouce  expressed  in  the 
joined  hands,  the  consenting  voice  and  step,  must  alwaya 
exist  as  the  very  condition  of  appeal  from  author  to 
reader ;  hut  axe  not  the  three  great  external  conventions 
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of  poetry — language,  rhythm,  artistic  disguise — yielding 
to  slow  but  inevitable  assaults  of  time?  Poeta  have 
always  chafed  at  the  commonplace  of  words;  but  the 
resoumea  of  metaphor,  figure,  inversion,  must  be  close 
upon  exhauBtion ;  and,  when  the  limits  even  of  eccen- 
teicity  have  been  reached,  will  not  poetry  at  one  extreme 
paHH  into  the  domain  of  music  itself,  and  make  its 
emotional  appeal  by  inarticulate  but  novel  combinations 
of  sound  ?  And,  at  the  other  extreme,  how  is  it  with 
rhythm  ?  Assuming  that  the  belief  in  prose  poetry  is 
what  Professor  Saintsbury  calls  it,  a  'pestilent  heresy," 
can  any  one  deny  that  the  transfer  of  imaginative  and 
creative  genius  from  the  domain  of  regular  rhythm  to 
the  domain  of  prose  has  been  a  constant,  an  increasing 
nnd  an  ominous  process  ?  A  French  critic  not  long  ago 
compared  the  available  supply  of  rhymes  in  his  language 
to  the  available  supply  of  coal.  Finally,  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  art  itself,  the  conventional  disguise — is  not  this 
yielding,  almost  to  disappearance,  before  the  photograph, 
tho  peraonaUy-conducted  interview,  the  confidences  of 
diet,  the  outright  and  advertised  confession  coming  more 
and  more  into  vogue?  If  Alfred  de  Vigny's  'Journal' 
lauds  artistic  disguise  and  declares  that  '  cela  pourrait 
avoir  oto  vrai '  is  all  we  should  ever  ho  able  to  comment 
on  the  revelation  of  self  in  facts,  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  page  where  the  poet's  inmost  aoul  is  laid  bare  in 
regard  to  his  duty  to  the  Bourbons  and  his  family  pride? 
And  what  shall  we  think  of  tho  pages  which  fairly  palpi- 
tate with  tho  anguish  of  a  son  kneeling  by  his  stricken 
mother's  bedside  ?  Is  not  this  literatui-e  ?  And  where 
ia  tho  convention  ? 

It  may  be  answered,  in  general,  that  the  permanent 
forms  of  convention  just  named  are  permanent  because 
they  are  organic  and  not  functional  parts  of  the  literary 
process ;  in  particular,  that  the  contrast  of  diminishing 
communal  or  conventional  forces  with  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  individual,  the  loss  in  rhythmic  expres- 
sion, and  tho  apparently  inexorable  passage  of  literature 
from  chorus,  chant,  harangue,  to  private  colloquy,  from 
'  we  '  and  '  you  '  to  '  I '  and  '  thou,'  are  all  relative  and  not 
absolute  changes.  Certain  barriers,  too,  aro  evident  still. 
De  Vigny  would  never  have  published  those  passages  of 
his  intimate  life,  or  else  hp  would  have  published  them 
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pi  the  conventional  form  of  lyric  verse,  like  Cowi)or'a 
lines  about  his  mothers  picture;  an  editor,  more  or 
lass  indiscreet,  and  posthumous  publie^tioD,  make  for 
de  Vigny  an  artistic  dis^ise  in  themselves.  He  stands, 
tor  as.  veiled  by  distance  and  time.  When  the  living 
author  eesays  this  sort  of  thing  as  literature,  it  falls  tlat, 
in  epite  of  all  the  resources  of  advertisement  and  even 
of  IsBB  noble  appeal. 

'  As  for  the  larger  issue,  while  it  is  true  that  the 
individual  comes  more  and  mord  to  the  front  of  pootiy, 
and  that  conventional  elements  recede  more  and  more 
into  the  background,  the  latter  are  not  destroyed  or  lost ; 
without  them  and  this  background  there  would  be  no 
slago,  no  literature  at  all.  Wo  do  not  say  that  poets  and 
individual  authors  were  non-existent  in  earliest  time, 
simply  because  we  do  not  see  them  and  because  the 
choral  throng  seems  to  fill  all  the  stage.  We  cannot  see 
certain  phases  of  invention  there  and  then,  just  as  we 
cannot  quite  distinguish  all  the  old  conventions  here  and 
now ;  these,  we  may  be  sure,  are  still  working  as  organic 
parts  of  hterature.  but  through  deputies  formerly  un- 
known, and  are  now  fairly  hidden,  as  the  poets  tliein- 
aelves  once  were  hidden,  from  ordinary  sight.  Often, 
iw  we  have  noted,  these  conventions  act  merely  as  a. 
•eriee  of  checks  and  negations ;  the  centrifugal  force  is 
alwaj'S  more  evident  than  the  equally  active  centripetal 
raetraint.  Human  experience,  as  a  kind  of  social  con- 
sciousness, is  the  comprehensive  and  grand  convention; 
bat  we  demand  to  see  the  old  emotion  in  new  lights 
of  thought  and  phrase.  The  poet  stands  now  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  footlights,  and  the  conventions  are  in 
tbadow  ;  but  be  cannot  break  the  bond  between  him  and 
them.  We  still  resent  the  isolation  of  thought,  insist 
npon  emotional  community,  and  will  not  allow  a  La 
^uyfere  to  make  good  hia  paradox  that '  all  our  ills  come 
fram  our  inability  to  bo  alone.'  The  'thought  of  grief 
relieved  by  a  '  timely  utterance "  would  never  be  relieved 
anlese  the  utterance  were  directly  or  indirectly  public. 
The  individual  never  came  to  society,  in  art  or  in 
practical  life,  to  see  himself  reflected  as  individual,  or 
to  copy  another  individual's  invention ;  he  came,  so  far 
u  the  ffisthetic  side  of  art  is  concerned,  because  his 
iudiWduality  oppressed  and  hurt  him.    As  poetry  was 
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and  is  a  stimulant  to  individaals  in  social  union,  hearten- 
ing thom,  in  work  or  play  or  on  the  march,  by  the  power 
of  consent,  ao  poetry  was  and  is  a  narcotic  to  the  in- 
dividual self.  The  eenne  of  bis  own  weakness  and  of  bis 
transient  hold  on  things  drove  man  to  a  convention  or 
consent  which  soothed  his  individual  pains. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  outright  that  primitive  life,  like 
the  life  of  savages  now,  had  no  tragic  reflection,  simply 
because  early  humanity,  like  modem  savagery,  could 
neither  remember  nor  forecast.  Early  man  was  soaked 
in  the  tragedy  of  things,  and  was  constantly  shadowed 
by  death  ;  observe  how  nervously  a  thrush  eata  a  worm, 
and  do  not  assume,  even  with  so  great  an  authority  as 
Professor  Biicher,  the  existence  of  that '  joyous  and  care- 
less '  primitive  life.  No,  it  w^as  now  a  narcotic  and  now 
a  stimulant,  in  either  case  a  relief  of  his  personal  ills,  that 
individual  man  discovered  in  the  consent  of  poetry  and 
song ;  and  the  two  moods  alternate  throughout  Hterature 
to  this  day.  As  a  narcotic,  poetry  offered  him  in  soothing 
cadences  the  cry  of  a  human  sympathy  and  the  com- 
munity of  emotion  over  a  common  fate ;  no  better  ex- 
pression of  this  function  can  be  found  than  in  the  beautiful 
close  of  Sir  William  Temple's  essay.  But  there  was  another 
appeal  of  poetry  to  man  as  a  social  being.  Like  the 
modern  socialist,  and  echoing  the  stimulating  chorus  of 
successful  labour  and  triumphant  play,  he  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  permanence,  strength,  happiness,  success,  denied 
to  the  individual  and  the  present,  realised  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  future. 

The  artistic  expression  of  this  conventional  hope  is 
what  has  been  called,  in  no  inapt  use  of  the  adjective, 
poetic  justice.  Shakespeare  concedes  something  to  this 
element  in  every  tragedy  except  '  Timon,'  and  perhaps 
even  there ;  the  '  gored  state '  will  be  safe  with  Edgar  and 
Albany,  with  Fortinbraa,  with  Malcolm,  whatever  fortune 
may  have  done  to  the  Lears  and  the  Hamlets  and  the 
Macbeths.  Thackeray  tosses  this  poetic  justice  to  his 
readers  in  a  kind  of  contempt,  bidding  them  make  what 
they  will  of  the  tragedy,  which  ought  to  be  as  inevitable 
for  Clive  and  Ethel  as  for  Colonel  Newcome  himself. 
Everybody  knows  what  a  reversal  of  things  Dickens 
made,  sacrificing  his  art  to  convention  at  the  end  of 
'  Great  Expectations,"  and  what  Mr  KipUng  conceded  in 
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an  alt«mativo  conclusion  of  his  '  Light  that  Failed.'  'I 
take  tho  Mayor  of  Cnsterbridge,'  says  Mr  Hardy,  with  his 
ironical  smile,  addressing  convention ;  *  you  may  have 
Klizabeth  Jane.'  Scott  had  his  compunctions,  it  is  said, 
over  the  unavoidable  tragedy  of  the  '  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor.'  Even  Greek  tragedy,  tho  hirth  of  which  Nietzsche 
derived  from  a  union  of  the  Dionysian  and  the  Apolli- 
nian  elements,  was  rescued  by  Euripides  from  its  excess 
of  tragic  thought;  it  is  the  'AJceatis'  which  has  that 
'  human '  or  conventional  touch  outright,  and  in  his  other 
plays  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  a  happy  ending. 
To  explain  literary  convention,  then,  one  must  go  back 
to  the  joined  hands,  the  harmonious  fall  of  many  feet, 
and  that  rhythmic  consent  of  voices  which,  under  stress 
of  a  common  emotion,  came  to  deeper  and  wider  signifi- 
cance than  any  multiplication  of  inventions  and  imitations 
could  ever  produce.  Here  is  sentiment,  here  is  sympathy, 
here  is  rhythm ;  without  these,  the  edifice  of  society,  not 
to  speak  of  art,  would  fall.  This  ia  the  centripetal  force, 
the  warrant  of  order,  the  law  of  definite  orbits.  Over 
against  it  works  the  other  or  centrifugal  force  of  the 
indiindual,  expressing  itself  by  thought,  by  dissent,  by 
opinion,  compelling  into  progress  what  otherwise  would 
be  an  inert  world.  Of  these  two  elements  in  the  literary 
process,  convention  is  neglected  by  the  critic  and  tho 
comparative  student  mainly  because  its  functions  have 
passed  from  the  active  and  visible  category  into  that  of 
the  merely  regulative.  It  ia  the  process  of  all  culture, 
the  fate  of  purely  coninmnal  elements,  the  triumph  of 
individuality.  We  stand  silent  about  tlie  tomb  where 
our  forebears  once  wept  and  chanted  the  dirge,  and  even 
danced  the  dance  of  sorrow,  like  that  old  Corsican  cara- 
colu.  The  great  death-scenes  of  literature  have  also 
passed  from  verse  into  prose.  Once  prose  was  fit  only 
for  '  doctrine ' ;  it  was  not '  pleasant  to  people,"  as  John  of 
Ireland  remarks  in  what  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  piece 
of  original  literary  prose  in  Scots ;  but  now  one  no  longer 
absolutely  and  always  needs  the  cadence  of  verse  to  make 
language  artistic.  Humour  for  wit,  smile  for  laugh,  print 
for  recitation  or  chant,  iraraobilo  hands  and  features  for 
older  gesticulations,  colloquy  of  a  committee  for  oratory 
and  debate  of  a  senate,  all  these  are  symptomatic  changes 
due  to  the  slow  but  inexorable  triumph  of  thought  over 
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emotioD.  Even  history,  which  once  gave  its  discussions 
and  spnecbes  ivith  dramatic  eEFect,  ia  now  a  record  of 
facts  relieved  by  epigrams.  The  old  'thrill'  is  outlawed. 
Quotation  itself,  in  the  generous  manner  of  a  half-century 
ago,  ia  no  more  a  decent  practice  in  talk  ;  and  bo  it  goes 
with  all  things  begotten  of  open  and  communal  enthu- 
siasm. Sympathy  remains  ;  but  it  mast  tiike  a  subter- 
ranean, intellectual  course,  working  often  unseen  and, 
unguessed  along  with  other  conventional  elements. 

Amid  this  general  lowering  of  tone,  poetry,  in  ita 
function  o£  rhythmic  expression,  and  thus  as  the  oldest 
of  conventionalities,  seems  to  many  observers  to  be  not 
far  from  bankruptcy.  For  it  is  prose  which  always 
detaches  the  individual ;  while  poetry,  still  suggesting  by 
verse  and  foot  and  beat  of  regular  pulse  tlie  primitive 
dancing  throng,  convenes,  synthesises,  begets  sympathy 
by  contact,  and  evokes  a  kind  of  social  cheer,  even  if  this 
liaa  to  be  the  cheer  of  a  common  sorrow  finding  relief  in 
concerted  expression.  Concerted  expression,  outright  or 
by  rhythmic  deputy,  seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  Yet,  if  it 
be  true  that  social  man  cannot  live  without  the  permanent 
elements  of  convention,  poetrj'  in  some  guise  must  have 
its  share  in  the  permanent  scheme.  What  is  this  guise? 
Epic  and  dramatic  forces,  certainly  for  three  centuries, 
have  been  inclining  more  and  more  to  prose;  but  the 
lyric,  despite  innumerable  temptations  of  'pastel,"  idyll, 
and  what  not,  refuses  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  novel 
and  play-  In  the  lyric,  convention  ia  still  an  open  and 
a  triumphant  power.  Excess  of  thought  is  there  jettisoned 
without  remorse;  rhythm  is  iuHistent,  exact;  there,  too, 
invention  joins  conventional  forces  in  an  ideal  union. 
Lyric  is  flexible  and  progressive  still,  welcoming  the  uewi 
individual  idea  while  it  retains  the  old  sympathy,  the  old* 
cadence,  form,  and  phrase ;  it  stretches  without  strain 
to  include  Mr  Ifipliug's  '  Recessional '  and  Mr  Meredith's 
'  Modem  Love.'  If,  in  the  etrogs  of  things,  poetry  he  ever 
forced  to  retreat  into  her  citadel,  that  citadel  is  lyric ;  and 
there  it  can  defy  all  the  oesaults  of  time. 

FllAKCIS   B.   GOMilEEK. 
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additions  to  our  knowledge,  and  possibly  the  space  for 
a  colonial  experinient  on  the  part  of  Belgium. 

Many  hard  things  have  been  eaid  about  the  second 
Kin\i  of  tlio  Uolgians  as  regards  his  family  affairs  or  his 
iMHumud  r<Me  of  philanthropist.  But  his  bitterest  critic 
hurt  nut  donicd  that  ho  is  0rst  and  foremost  the  King  of 
the  Ik^lgiaoH,  ritid  that  he  has  worked  throughout  his 
Ufo  untiringly  and  determinedly  on  behalf  of  Belgian 
InturuNts;  that,  under  his  long  rule,  Belgian  population 
and  commerce  have  attained  an  extraordinarily  great 
duvulojiniunt ;  in  fact,  that  he  has  raised  Belgium  as  a 
politii-nl  entity  from  the  sixth  to  the  second  rank.  Con- 
iiequently,  in  his  own  country  ho  enjoys  almost  unlimited 
popuhirity. 

Now  Belgium,  according  to  its  constitution,  may  not, 
under  iti*  international  guarantee,  hold  any  oversea  pes- 
HOHitionH.  Thii4  is  a  fact  so  often  asserted  that  we  may 
Huppoite  it  to  be  more  or  less  truo,  though  no  one  seemB 
to  liavo  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the  existence  of  this 
restrictive  clause.  It  is  a  clause  certainly  as  obsolete  as 
the  guarantee  of  Belgian  nationali  existence,  in  which 
Oi'<'iit  Bi-itnin  joined  with  France  and  other  Powers. 

But  this  difficulty  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  why  King  Leopold  proceeded  by  tortuous  courses 
towardH  tho  creation  of  a  great  African  empire  for 
Belgium.  He  tried  simultaneously  (rumour  said)  to 
purchase  the  Philippines  from  Spain,  but  failed.  He 
turned  towards  Central  Africa,  therefore,  with  renewed 
energy  when  Stanley's  wonderful  journey  down  the 
Congo  (1875-1877)  revealed  at  a  flash  the  last  great  secret 
of  African  geography. 

Between  1875  and  1879  the  King's  work  in  directing 
the  scientific  exploration  of  Central  ^Vfrica  from  Brussels 
was  avowedly  international.  But  he  soon  began  to  reahse 
that  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  ^vaa  not 
a  favourable  time  for  a  truly  international  w^ork  in  Africa. 
England's  eye  was  ah-eady  cast  on  East  Africa  and  Nyasa- 
land ;  France  was  begiuniug  to  contemplate  an  African 
empire  which  might  atone  for  the  lost  foothold  on  the 
Rhine;  Portugal's  hopes  and  ancient  claims  were  reviving; 
Germany  was  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  waste  places 
of  tho  earth.  So  the  'Association  Internationale  Afri- 
i'  gradually  split  up  into  natioDal  and  sometimes 
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mntuBUy  hostile  braijchos.  Great  Britain,  throtigh  its 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  despatched  Joseph  Thomaon 
to  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa,  and  afterwards  to  lay  the 
fouadations  of  British  Eaet  Africa"  by  discovering  the 
direct  route  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  France  sent  Do 
Brozza  to  explore  the  Ogowe  and  create  French  Congo ; 
Germany  made  a  patient  investigation  of  South  Congo- 
land;  Portugal  enlarged  her  own  knowledge  of  Angola, 
Benguela,  and  Zamhezia ;  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
established  a  more  or  less  Belgian  enterprise  in  the 
'CoDiite  d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo.'  Thia  committee, 
which  was  entirely  directed  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
was  formed  after  Stanley  had  returned  from  the  Congo, 
bad  rested,  and  bad  finally  given  himself  over  to  Belgian 
employment.  He  had  been  laughed  at  for  his  pains 
when  he  offered  the  Congo  Basin  to  England  at  hin 
conferences  n-ith  her  merchants  at  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chaster.     Cameron  had  met  with  similar  rebuffs  in  1875. 

Stanley  started  for  the  Congo  in  1879  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  expedition,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  pnid  for 
by  King  Leopold.  In  the  course  of  five  years  he  laid 
tbo  foundation  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  still  bears 
Us  native  name,  '  Bula  Matadi.'t  as  its  local  designation. 
Stanley,  like  the  British  Government,  seems  for  long  to 
hare  been  under  the  impression  that  be  was  laying  tho 
foundations  of  a  great  homogeneous  native  state  under 
British  protection.  Tho  King  of  tho  Belgians  wua 
financing  this  operation  out  of  'pure  philanthropy.'  It 
was,  of  course,  the  moat  philanthropical  thing  you  could 
do  to  poor  benighted  savages  to  place  them  under  British 
protactioD.  Coutcmporary  opinion  regarded  the  French 
as — well.  French,  that  ia  to  say,  'immoral';  the  Portu- 
guese were  '  Boman  Catholics,'  they  were  suspected  of  a 
'hankering  after  slavery,'  and  they  '  strangled  commerce' 
by  high  customs  duties  and  oppressive  restrictions.  {  Tho 
Gernuins  were  not  yet  above  the  horizon,  from  the  point 
of  viow  of  a  colonising  people,  though,  it  is  said,  they 

U  la  one  of  tbe  ircDiea  of  contemporarf  history  that  BrillsU  East 
Abie*  oantAiiu  no  monument  or  olllcul  recognilioa  of  [ta  creator. 

1  This  nldcname.  frequentlT  applied  to  former  native  cetehrltiei  in  the 
«ild  klnedon  of  Congo,  meuia  '(He)  breaks  atones,'    italadi  =  'atones.'  uid 
la  tli«  more  corrupt  dialects  of  the  Central  Congo  is  softened  Into  Uatarr, 
W«  k»,  of  ooocse,  oaXj  repeating  cout^uiporur;  uifiuiooii. 
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were  wiitching  Stanley  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  all 
tho  time,  and  waiting  to  pounce  on  the  Conga  tbo  instant 
it  was  dropped. 

So  the  work  of  the  '  Comity  d'^tudes  du  Haut  Congo,* 
between  1S79  and  188-1,  became,  in  the  eyee  of  the  world, 
a  British  enterprise,  in  which  Stanley  bore  the  flag  of 
St  George  up  the  Congo  from  Banana  Point  to  Stanley 
Pool,  and  from  Stanley  Pool  to  the  Arab  stations  at 
Stanley  Falls.  His  opponents,  covert  or  undisguised, 
were  De  Brazza,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the  great 
Dutch  trading-houso  on  the  Lower  Congo,  the  subtle 
champion  either  of  the  Portuguese  or  of  the  shrouded 
German  ambitions  centred  in  Peschuel-Loesche  and  his 
companions.  King  Leopold  engaged  for  the  work  of  the 
'Comit<5'  Englishmen  chiefly,  a  few  notable  Belgians, 
several  celebrated  Germans,  like  the  great  explorer  von 
Wissniann,  the  clever  naturalist,  Peschuel-Loesche,  and 
some  Danes  and  Swedes.  No  hint  was  given  till  late  in 
1883  that  Stanley  was  deluded,  and  that  Leopold  II  was 
really  working  in  the  main  for  Belgian  ends.  Then  it 
began  to  dawn  on  the  British  Government  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  committee  for  studying  the  Upper 
Congo  might  be  drifting  in  a  direction  opposed  to  British 
political  interests  in  West  Africa ;  and  that  a  Congo 
empire  for  Belgium,  Germany,  or  France  might  bo  in 
process  of  creation  under  Stanley's  unconsciously  directed 
energy.  So  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  our  old  rival 
Portugal,  which  recognised  Portugal  as  the  dominant 
power  on  the  Lower  Congo,  in  return  for  a  vague  partner- 
ship with  that  power  in  controlling  the  navigable  Lower 
Congo  and  a  free  hand  for  Great  Britain  on  the  upper 
reaches  uf  the  river. 

There  is  now  little  doubt  that,  had  the  famous  treaty 
with  Portugal,  negotiated  by  Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  Loi-d 
Kdmond  Fitzmaurice,  and  Sir  Robert  Morier  in  1884,  been 
ratified  and  corried  out,  despite  French  indignation  and 
German  growls,  little  more  would  have  been  heard  of  the 
'  Comity  d'^tudes '  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the 
Upper  Congo;  that  the  Congo  Basin  would  have  been  added 
to  the  British  Empire,  together  with  Delagoa  Bay  and 
Nyasaland,  before  its  time ;  with  Dahome  also,  and  an 
all-British  West  African  coast  between  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  Gaboon.    It  ia  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might 
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have  lost  Egypt  and  Northern  Nigeria,  East  Africa  and 
Zaiudbar.  But  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  forced  to 
munask  his  plans  in  very  desperation.  While  he  wished 
to  preser^'e  his  nascent  African  dominion  from  absorption 
by  the  British  Government,  he  was  anxious  not  to  arouse 
the  hostiUty  of  the  British  people.  Rather  he  hoped, 
through  Stanley,  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  and  Mr  James 
Hutton,  to  enlist  their  sympathies  against  their  own 
Government,  and  so  ward  off  any  Anglo-Portugueso 
combination.  At  the  same  time  he  awakened  German 
jealousy  of  British  imperial  expansion ;  he  promised 
France  a  share  in  the  Congo  Basin,  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
reversion  of  his  own  project ;  he  conciliated  the  Dutch 
house  on  the  Congo,  and  disarmed  Portugal  by  acqui- 
escing in  her  annexation  of  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Lower  Congo,  Cabinda,  and  a  great  hinterland  for 
Angola.  In  abort,  he  made  use  of  the  prevalent  and 
natural  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Great  Britain  to  divert 
hostility  from  his  own  schemes  of  n  Belgian  empire  in 
Central  Africa.  And  he  succeeded.  The  Berlin  Con- 
ference was  summoned ;  a  Uttle  flattery  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  United  States,  the  Americans  behev- 
ing  that  another  and  larger  Liberia  was  in  process 
of  creation ;  and  the  Independent  State  of  the  Congo, 
briefly  known  as  the  Congo  Free  Stat«,  was  bom,  and 
placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
with  provision  (as  regards  France,  then  the  only  Power 
to  be  feared)  for  a  closer  connexion  with  Belgium  if  it 
could  be  subsequently  brought  about. 

This  conference,  as  also  those  which  succeeded  it  at 
Brussels,  gave  rise  to  a  large  display  of  tlie  false  senti- 
ment with  which  Europe  and  white  America  are  wont 
to  cover  their  projects  in  the  lands  of  black  and  yellow 
men.  A  millennium  was  to  dawn  in  Central  Africa  under 
the  regime  of  this  black  state,  which  would  be  a  kind  of 
federation  of  native  chieftainships  under  the  presidency 
of  King  Leopold.  Aged  statesmen  shed  tears  at  the 
beauty  of  their  valedictory  speeches  and  the  visions  they 
had  conjured  up  of  a  regenerated  Africa.  Of  one  thing 
Europe  in  congress  was  quite  certain — there  was  to  be 
free   trade,  not  only  in  the  actual   basin  of   the  Conga 

I  but  even  over  considerable  regions  beyond.    There  weoPt 
to  be  no  import  duties  anywhere  in  this  vast  a*        "-** 
Vol.  204.— A^o.  406.  a 
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■which  were  excepted  the  narrow  territories  already 
recognised  as  belonging  to  Zanzibar,  Portugal,  or  Franco. 
Export  duties  might  be  imposed  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
overy  one  was  so  ready  to  embrace  and  speechify,  to  give 
and  attend  banquets,  and  to  wave  flags,  that  no  consider- 
ation at  all  w^as  given  to  the  iinancial  aspect  of  the  Congo 
Free  State — in  other  words,  to  the  question  how  it  was 
to  raise  a  revenue  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  establishing, 
over  an  area  of  some  million  square  miles,  a  government 
on  civilised  lines. 

Great  Britain,  at  this  conference  of  the  European 
Powers,  secured  the  recognition  of  her  sphere  of  influence 
over  the  Niger  and  Benue ;  Germany  had  already  annexed 
the  Cameroons ;  France  had  secured  all  she  wanted  for 
the  moment  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Congo  Basin. 
Consequently,  the  Congo  Free  State  was  left  free  for 
some  years  from  international  jealousies  to  develope  its 
organisation  at  the  cost  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  the  small  fraction  of  the 
original  funds  of  the  'Comit^  d'Etudes  du  Haut  Congo,' 
which  had  been  contributed  by  British  philanthropists, 
was  returned  to  the  donors.  The  money  therefore, 
which  had  brought  the  Congo  Free  State  into  being,  and 
which  maintained  it  thenceforward,  came  in  the  main 
from  the  private  purse  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  or, 
later,  from  such  funds  as  the  King  could  raise  by  the  sale 
or  granting  of  concessions,  or  from  the  produce  of  the 
Royal  Domain  {Domaiixe  Priv^,  an  immense  estate  which 
was  carved  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  Congo  empire 
and  allotted  to  the  private  administration  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians. 

The  King,  having  secured  liberty  to  create  a  Belgian 
empire  in  Central  Africa,  was  not  at  first  too  anxious  to 
modify  the  international  character  of  the  enterprise. 
Though  the  relative  number  of  Belgian  employes  and 
officers  increased,  the  governorship  of  the  State  was 
entrusted  to  an  Englishman  who  had  held,  and  was 
afterwards  to  hold,  high  positions  in  tho  British  Empire 
or  at  Court.  The  rule  of  this  English  Governor-general 
was  mild  and  kindly,  but  it  was  the  rule  of  a  man  who 
had  passed  the  days  of  his  first  vigour.  Moreover,  his 
resources  in  money  were  but  scanty  for  the  gigantic  are 
that  he  was  supposed  to  oontroL     In  the  first  two  or 
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three  years,  therofore,  that  ensued  from  the  birth  of  the 
State  in  1886,  the  great,  one  might  almost  write  without 
ex^geration  the  stupendous,  work  which  Stanley  had 
aoconiplished  between  1879  and  1884  went  backwards 
rather  than  forwards.  A  rival  Power  had  arisen  in  the 
eastei-n  half  of  the  Congo  Basin,  a  Power  which,  in  its 
■  "wayi  achieved  more  remarkable  results  from  .smaller 
resources  (as  regards  shaking  and  changing  Africa)  than 
could  be  attributed  to^the  work  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  This  was  the  'Power  that  sprang  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Congo  Baain^y  Zanzibari  Arabs,  and  later 
by  the  Arabised  negroes  trained  in  Zanzibari  methods. 

There  have  been  many  Arab  invasions  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa  from,  say,  1000  b.c.  to  1750  A.D.  It  was 
about  the  latter  date  that  the  Arabs  of  Maskat,  in  eastern 
Arabia,  having  driven  the  Portuguese  out  of  their  East 
African  strongholds  north  of  the  river  Ruvuma,  rein- 
forced very  strongly  the  older  Arab  colonies  of  Zanzibar 
and  the  East  African  littoral  between  the  Ruvuma  on 
the  south  and  Somaliland  on  the  north.  Guns  and  gun- 
powder having  become  common  amongst  these  East 
African  Arabs,  they  soon  began  to  penetrate  the  interior 
of  the  Dark  Continent  en  maitrea.  This  movement,  how- 
ever, towards  Central  Africa,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
stave  trade  and  the  trade  in  ivory,  did  not  become  a 
strongly  morked  invasion  until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  By  1850  the  Zanzibari  Arabs  had 
practically  discovered  both  routes,  direct  and  indirect,  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  had  reached  the  east  coast  of  Tan- 
ganyika, and  had  brought  under  their  influence  a  great 
deal  of  Nyasaland.  By  about  1870  they  had  reached  the 
gold  and  copper  mines  of  Katanga,  and  that  groat  un- 
known river  which,  flowing  from  Lakes  Bangweulu  and 
Mweru,  was  ultimately  to  become  known  as  the  Upper 
Congo. 

Livingstone,  in  the  wake  of  the  Arabs,  reached  this 
mysterious  Lualaba  or  Luapula  in  1869,  He  bore  witness 
to  the  frightful  horrors  which  attended  the  march  of  the 
Arabs  towards  the  heart  of  Central  Africa.  He  saw  the 
slave  trade  at  its  worst ;  he  saw  the  destruction  of  the 
Manyema  forests,  and  the  e^laving  of  a  people  who 
afterwards,  in  their  turn,  were  to  become  even  more 
^    cmel  robbers  and  devastators  than  their  Arab  masters. 
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The  Arabs,  however,  in  those  days,  not  as  yet  clearly 
identifying  the  European  as  a  rival  conqueror,  and 
laughing  at  his  dislike  to  the  slave  trade  as  a  harmless 
fad,  were  often  of  great  assistance  to  European  explorers. 
But  for  the  Arabs,  Livingstone  would  never  have  dis- 
covered the  source  and  course  of  the  Upper  Congo.  But 
for  the  same  clan  of  Arabs,  Cameron  could  not  have 
crossed  Africa,  nor  could  Stanley  have  followed  the 
Upper  Congo  down  to  its  outlet  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  Arabs  themselves  followed  Stanley.  Prior  to  his 
great  exploit — one  of  almost  unexampled  audacity  and 
dogged  perseverance — they  had  been  stopped  by  the 
Congo  rapids,  the  awful  Congo  forest,  and  the  fierce 
tribes  of  Congo  cannibals  with  their  poisoned  arrows. 
Stanley  showed  the  way.  His  prestige  weakened  the 
resistance  of  the  indigenous  tribes;  and  the  notorious 
Tipu-Tipu  followed  in  his  w^ake.  Consequently,  when  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  as  extending  to  the 
west  coast  of  Tanganyika — the  Belgians  had  originally 
claimed  the  east  coast  as  well,  but  gave  that  up  to  the 
Germans — he  was  really  claiming  a  territory  of  which  at 
least  one  fifth  was  occupied  by  Arab  slave-traders  who 
had  become  Arab  sultans. 

The  horrors  of  slave-raiding,  as  carried  on  by  the 
Arabs,  were  not  exaggerated  by  Livingstone,  Stanley, 
Thomson,  Wissmann,  Johnston,  and  the  earlier  Belgian 
explorers,  or  by  the  gallant  missionaries  of  the  various 
British  missionary  societies,  or  the  equally  gallant  Scottish 
pioneers  of  the  African  Lakes  Company.  But,  when  the 
Arabs  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  turbulent  negro 
tribes,  when  they  had  Muhammadanised  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people,  and  had  glutted  their  labour-market 
with  slaves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  ravages 
ceased,  and  that  something  faintly  approaching  civilisa- 
tion sprang  up  in  the  wilderness.  Once  established,  the 
rule  of  the  Arab  master  was  a  light  one.  He  required 
little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  taxation.  His  slaves,  so 
well  treated  that  they  scarcely  realised  their  slavery  or 
desired  to  escape,  cidtivated  the  fields  industriously,  and 
thus  supplied  him  and  bis  government  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  marketable  produce.  His  bands  of  armed  men — 
armed  negroes  officered  by  Arabs — suspended  their  con- 
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'quests  over  savagQ  men  to  attack  the  elephants  with 
guns  and  gunpowder ;  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  ivory 
brought  immense  wealth  to  the  Arabs,  and  to  those 
Arahised  negroes  who,  to  some  extent,  succeeded  their 
white  masters  in  power.  Handsome  wood-carving,  in  the 
Zanzibar  style,  was  introduced  into  the  buildings  that 
sprang  up  amidst  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  Congo 
forest.  Mosques  and  schools  were  instituted,  and  Arab 
clothing  covered  the  negro  nakedness ;  whilst  the  native 
womun  inserted  silver  ornaments  in  their  nostrils  and 
aped  the  manners  and  clothing  of  the  '  smart  set '  of 
Zanzibar. 

I  This  scattered  congeries  of  Arab  settlements,  stretching 
from  the  Amwinii  river  on  the  north  to  Lake  Nyasa  on 
the  south,  was  for  some  time  unaware  that  Stanley,  a 
hero  in  Arab  eyes,  had  left  Africa,  or  that  such  a  thing  as 
the  Berlin  Conference  had  taken  place.  When  a  Belgian 
Governor  succeeded  the  last  English  successor  of  Stanley, 
and  the  Belgians  began  to  assert  their  authority  against 
that  of  the  Arabs,  the  former  were  soon  put  to  rout.  A 
few  attacks,  half  contemptuous — so  great  was  the  force 
on  their  side — and  the  Arabs  drove  all  semblance  of 
Belgian  control  away  from  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
part  of  the  Congo  Basin.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
Stanley,   who   came   out   with   the   secondary  object   ot 

I  relieving  Emin  Pasha.  To  some  extent  he  restored  the 
prestige  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  bought  over  the 
leading  Arabs  to  acquiescence  in  its  rule. 

This  truce  did  not  last  long,     Stanley  again  passed 
out   of   the  country,  leaving   his  own  reputation  untar- 

I  nished,  but  a  cloud  of  evil  rumours  (unfortimately  baaed 
on  much  truth)  as  to  the  scandalous  doings  of  certain 
British  ofBeers  attached  to  his  expedition.  These  Congo 
'  atrocities,'  as  they  were  termed,  provoked  remonstrances 
from  Tipu-Tipu,  the  arch-ravager.  The  fact  was  that, 
although  Tipu-Tipu  was  ready  to  wage  war  for  frank 
plunder  and  conquest  of  territory,  he  certainly  held 
cannibalism  in  horror,  and  would  not  have  dreamed  of 
esperimenting  with  it  scientifically ;  also,  in  all  prob- 
ability, though  he  might  not  have  hesitated  to  shoot  any 
negro  who  stood  in  his  way,  he  would  not  have  consented 

I  -to  cruel  floggings. 
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There  was  now  nothing  for  it  bat  to  6ght  with  the 
Arabs  for  the  possession  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  So 
King  Leopold  had  to  spend  vast  sums  in  raising  armies 
of  trained  negroes,  officered  by  Belgians,  Swedes,  and 
English  ;  and  to  send  them,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
(afterwards  Baron)  Dbanis,  to  subdue  the  Arabs  on  the 
Upper  Congo.  The  Arabs  were  wiped  out  in  several 
campaigns,  conducted  with  extraordinary  bravery  by  the 
Belgians  and  their  comrades.  But  these  campaigns  w^ere 
accompanied  by  horrible  circametances,  related,  perhaps, 
with  almost  too  much  gusto  by  certain  authors,  for  at 
that  day  cannibalism  had  still  something  quaint  and 
funny  about  it. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Free  State  now  became 
a  matter  of  great  urgency  to  King  Leopold.  Its  mainte- 
nance cost  many  thousands  of  pounds  annually ;  and  its 
returns,  chiefly  in  ivory,  went  but  a  small  way  to  meet 
the  expenditure.  Moreover,  the  enormous  transport  diffi- 
culties which  affected  the  route  to  the  Upper  Congo  at 
Stanley  Pool — three  hundred  miles  of  rocky  country  be- 
tween the  navigable  Upper  Congo  and  the  navigable 
Lower  Congo — required  the  raising  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway,  if  the  Free  State  was  to  be 
mistress  of  the  Congo  Basin. 

Already,  In  1885,  regulations  had  been  drawn  up  which 
defined,  in  »  dangerously  loose  way,  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  nativeij.  Practically  the  natives  were  told  that 
they  might  be  considered  to  own  collectively  the  soil  they 
occupied  at  the  date  of  the  decree,  but  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  land  in  the  Congo  Free  State  belonged  to  the  State. 
It  was  crown  land,  which  they  might  occupy  only  with 
the  State's  consent,  and  no  doubt  by  paying  rent  in  some 
form,  in  produce  or  labour.  The  State  had  created  a 
monopoly  in  ivory.  Now  also  began  to  arise  the  question 
of  india-rubber,  which  has  been  the  fount  and  origin  of 
the  troubles  recently  exposed. 

It  is  a  curious  and  somewhat  melancholy  refieotion 
that  Mr  Dunlop  and  the  other  clever  gentlemen  who. 
by  their  united  inventions,  brought  the  pneumatic-tyred 
bicycle  into  existence,  and  so  led  the  way  to  the  motor 
and  Jtll  other  things  that  use  india-rubber  tyres,  have 
been  indirectly  responsible  for  the  death  or  mutilation  of 
thousands  of  Congo  natives.     About  IUSI  the  demand  for 
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more  india-rubber  begaa  to  make  itself  felt,  so  that  many 
people  explored  the  coast  regiona  of  West  Africa  to  see  if 
rubber  grew  there.  By  1892 — though  Stanley  had  shouted 
it  repeatedly,  years  before,  into  the  deaf  ears  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester — it  began  to  be  known  that  the  whole 
interior  of  the  Congo  Basin,  all  the  vast  and  thickly 
wooded  region  between  3'  N.  and  6'  H.,  was  full  of  rubber. 
In  all  the  regions  of  Africa,  with  one  doubtful  exception, 
there  is  no  such  astonishing  wealth  and  variety  of  india- 
rubber-producing  treea,  bushes,  and  lianas.  That  excep- 
tion may  be  the  tiny  territory  of  Liberia.  It  occurred  to 
cold,  practical  men  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  people  who 
did  not  care  one  straw  for  the  King's  philanthropic  notions, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  money  to  bo  made  in  the 
Congo  Basin  if  the  investment  of  capital  could  be  pro- 
tected by  concessions  and  mouopolies.  So,  about  this 
period,  the  territory  of  the  State  beyond  the  cataract 
region  began  to  be  divided  up  into  areas  over  which 
monopolist  concessions  of  india-rubber  iind  other  pro- 
ducts were  granted  on  condition  that  large  proportions  of 
the  profits  should  be  paid  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  or 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  There  was,  of 
course,  in  addition,  the  great  Domaine  Priv4,  which  became 
a  gigantic  rubber-farm,  worked  by  the  King's  employes. 

In  1892  the  King  summoned  another  European  confer- 
ence at  Brussels,  and  laid  before  it  the  Bnancial  difficulties 
of  his  State.  He  was  met  half-way  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  who 
found  the  self-denying  poUcy  initiated  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference— that  of  not  imposing  import  duties — as  onerous 
to  themselves  in  their  new  African  possessions  as  it  was 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  So,  although  the  poUcy  of 
free  trade  was  theoretically  maintained,  a  system  of  im- 
port duties  was  established  on  the  Congo ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the  King's  'con- 
cossionnaire '  policy,  which  made  it  vei-y  difficult  for  small 
traders,  or  for  business  houses  outside  the  '  ring,'  to  exist 
within  the  Congo  Free  State  territory. 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  these  import 
duties ;  but  they  ivere  not  of  much  use  in  raising  revenue, 
because,  by  the  creation  of  a  few  huge  monopolies  for  the 
trade  of  all  the  vast  Congo  Basin  eastward  of  the  cata- 
racts, the  quantity  of  trade  goods  introduced  from  Europo 
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into  tho  greater  part  of  tho  Congo  area  was  kopt  very 
low.  Taxation  had  been  imposed  on  the  natives  for  some 
time  prior  to  1892;  but  in  the  years  succeeding  1894  it 
was  enforced  much  more  rigidiy.  It  took  tho  form  of  a 
labour  tax  together  with  a  food  or  produce  tax.  Theo- 
retically, each  adult  native  of  both  sexes  had  to  provide 
©very  post,  garrison,  or  town  with  native  articles  of  food, 
such  as  a  preparation  of  manioc  called  '  chikwanga,'  fowls, 
goats,  fish,  etc.  The  labour  tax  was  vaguely  appraised  at 
forty  hours'  work  for  the  State  per  month ;  but  it  might 
be  translated  into  the  bringing  in  of  so  many  kilogranimes 
of  nibber,  so  much  copal  gum.  so  much  cut  wood  for  the 
steamers,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  native  was  told 
that  nothing  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own  village 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  it  was  a  criminal  act  for  him 
to  take  anything  out  of  the  forest ;  he  was  even  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  state  officials  all  game  that  he  caught 
or  killed,  not  only  the  tusks  of  any  elephant  that  ho  killed 
in  order  to  protect  his  crops,  but  all  game,  ■without  dis- 
tinction. At  the  same  time  he  was  forbidden  to  kill  game 
during  seven  months  of  the  year.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  these  regulations  regarding  native  taxa- 
tion turned  millions  of  unhappy  negroes  into  potential 
criminals,  people  who,  on  some  count  or  another,  bad 
gone  astray,  and  were  therefore  liable  to  punishment  in 
the  form  of  further  impositions,  fines,  imprisonments, 
forced  labour,  exile,  or,  terrible  to  say,  mutilation  and 
death.  For,  if  the  laws  were  harsh,  their  enforcement, 
especially  in  the  territory  of  the  concessionnaire  com- 
panies, was  accompanied  by  the  most  horrible  and  illegal 
cruelties. 

Notorious  amongst  the  concessionnaires  was  an  in- 
stitution whose  name  will  be,  for  all  time,  the  synonym 
of  the  worst  wickedness  of  the  white  man  in  tropical 
Africa,  that  of  the  concessionnaire  company  known  as 
the  'Abir'  (A.B.I.R.),  which  letters,  we  brieve,  stand  for 
■  Anglo- Belgian  India-rubber'  Ck)mpany.'  It  is  pitiable, 
if  true,  to  think  that  any  Englishman  can  be  justly 
chalked  with  having  taken  part  or  share  in  this  company ; 
and,  when  we  find  the  charges  brought  by  Englishmen 

*  The  Intc  Colonel  Nortb  u'lu  Intcrcatutl  in  tbe  touadation  of  tills  com- 
pnnr  In  l«12.  In  ISfiS  the  coiupAn;  wns  reconstitutud ;  and  It  is  s&id  thnt 
ftll  BrlliBh  cnpital  wm  withdniwn. 
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against  tba  administration  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
amply  joetified  by  tlie  honest  report  which  that  State 
now  issues,  our  unctuous  rectitude  must  keep  silence  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  first  letter  of  the  word  'Abir' 
inTolves  Englishmen  in  the  guilt  of  the  Congo  horrors. 
Whoever  they  may  be — British,  Belgian,  German,  or  what 
not — the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  '  Abir '  should  be 
published  in  full ;  and  the  owners  of  those  names  should 
then  and  there  retire  into  private  life  as  the  only  expia- 
tion they  can  make  for  having  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously left  so  dark  a  stain  in  the  heart  of  the  Congo  Free 
State.  They  have  directed  a  policy  which  has  resulted 
m  the  death  of  several  thousand  defenceless  savages,  the 
mutilation  of  many  more,  the  outraging  of  women,  the 
destruction  of  homes,  and  the  depopulation  of  a  once 
well -peopled  land. 

Possibly  other  concessionnaire  companies  (such  as  the 
Mongala)  were  nearly  as  much  to  blame ;  and  dark  stories 
circulate  as  to  the  doings  in  the  Domaine  Priv^.  By 
means  of  these  companies,  however,  an  enormous  export 
trade  in  rubber  arose  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  with  a 
sensible  addition  to  tho  wealth  nnd  importance  of 
Antwerp.  So  much,  indeed,  has  Belgium  profited  by 
the  development  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  that  one  can 
easily  understand  how  it  has  been  well-nigh  impossible 
to  obtain  in  Belgium  a  hearing  for  these  charges  brought 
against  the  government  of  its  King  in  Central  Africa. 
Tho  stories  to  the  effect  that  tho  King-sovereign  has 
enriched  himself  enormously  by  these  enterprises  are 
probably  without  foundation.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  gigantic  expenditure  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  other  Belgian  enterprises  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Africa  from  1875  to  1894,  and  to  a 
less  degree  down  to  the  present  day,  has  been  defrayed 
by  the  private  fortune  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  even  with  all  the  profits  assigned  to 
him  in  the  popular  estimation  as  the  result  of  the  ex- 
portation of  rubber  and  ivory  from  the  Congo  Free  State, 
he  has  been  more  than  reimbursed  for  the  money  that 
ho  laid  out  with  the  view,  not  only  of  enriching  Belgium, 
but  also  of  creating  a  great  civilised  State  in  tho  heart  of 
Central  Africa- 
It  is  possible  that  King  Leopold  has  been  deceived 
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October  30,  1905,  it  was  (even  i£  it  has  been  slightly  toneJ 
down  before  publication)  the  frankest  and  the  most 
damaging  indictment  of  the  Congo  Free  State  metboda 
that  could  have  appeared  from  an  oEScial  source.  It 
renders  justice,  it  is  true,  to  what  many  British  travellers 
have  been  eager  to  point  out — the  splendid  pubHc  works 
achieved  on  the  Congo  and  its  principal  tributaries,  and 
the  enormous  outlay  of  the  King-sovereign's  money  in 
the  material  development  of  public  resources ;  but  it 
brings  to  light  a  state  of  affairs,  as  regards  all  the  central 
basin  of  the  Congo,  which  is  quite  as  bad  as  anything 
depicted  by  Mr  Morel  and  Consul  Casement. 

In  short,  these  gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
a  single  allegation  that  has  not  been  proved.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  against  Mr  Morel  is  that  he  has,  perhaps, 
stuck  too  exclusively  to  one  side  of  the  picture.  He 
would  never  admit  that,  if  Belgians  or  Europeans  in 
Belgian  employ  had  done  grievous  ■wrong  in  two  thirds 
of  the  Congo,  they  had  done  great  good  to  the  aborigines 
in  the  remaining  third.  It  was  only  on  his  failure  to 
bring  out  this  redeeming  feature  that  Mr  Morel  met  with 
any  effective  criticism  at  all.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
vulgar  abuse  hurled  at  him  by  cosmopolitan  condottieri ; 
but  hia  general  statements  wore  long  contested  by 
Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Belgians  of  good  repute, 
who  had  visited  only  those  parts  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
where  there  are  no  monopolist  companies,  and  where  the 
administrative  work  of  the  Belgian  officials  has  been  of 
undoubted  merit.  Perhaps  also  he  did  not  bear  in  mind 
sufficiently  that  a  good  many  of  the  evils  which  attended 
the  first  efforts  of  the  Belgians  to  put  down  slavery, 
internecine-  war,  and  general  disorder  could  be  found  on 
close  examination  in  contemporaneous  British,  French, 
German,  or  Portuguese  work  in  neighbouring  parts  of 
Africa.  Bjat,  for  all  time,  the  Congo  natives  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly,  Belgium  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
will,  or  should,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr  Morel.  Ue 
has  brought  to  light  a  most  grievous  wrong.  He  has 
convinced  the  chief  person  responsible  for  that  wrong — 
King  Leopold — of  its  existence.  The  King  has  assured 
the  world  that  he  has  taken  the  report  of  his  Commission 
to  heart,  and  that  he  is  about  to  establish  a  new  com- 
mittee, to  devise  for  the  Congo  territories  uudcr  his  sway 
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a  scheme  of  govomraont  which  shall  satisfy  tho  conscience 
of  the  civilised  world. 

No  doubt  the  outcome  of  the  Congo  Free  State  will 
be  that  Belginra  will  become  the  guardiun  of  a  Block 
State  in  Central  Africa,  and  that  Belgian  commerce  will 
profit  richly  by  the  honeat  development  of  this  enterprise. 
International  governments  do  not  answer  in  the  present 
imperfect  development  of  humanity.  A  unified  inter- 
national conscience  does  not  as  yet  exist.  If  a  state  is 
under  the  Belgian,  Italian,  Britit^h,  German,  or  French 
flag,  or  the  flag  of  any  other  civilised  Power,  the  Bubjecte 
of  those  st-ates  who  go  to  work  amongst  tho  savages 
have  some  regard  for  the  individual  honour  of  their  own 
country.  They  know  that  their  own  country  has  a  definite 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  may  be  applied  even 
to  the  treatment  of  subject  racoa ;  and  that,  if  they  err 
against  that  staudard,  they  will  incur  opprobrium  amongst 
their  fellow-countrymen  in  their  own  homes.  There  is 
no  such  nice  sensitiveness  when  the  master  is  international, 
so  to  speak.  Much  the  same  w^rong-doing  as  has  been 
revealed  in  such  a  glaring  way  in  the  Congo  Free  State 
occurred  in  the  old  days  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  amongst 
the  mixed  staff  of  British,  Belgian,  American,  French, 
Austrian,  Italiau,  German,  Greek,  and  Levantine  officials 
sent  by  the  Khedive  of  Kgypt  to  work  under  an  English- 
man or  a  Turk.  Those  who  were  naturally  bad  did  not 
care  what  they  did  or  what  atrocities  were  committed  in 
their  name,  because  they  were  not  there  on  behalf  of 
their  respective  fatherlands,  but  merely  as  the  servants 
of  an  irresponsible  and  distant  ruler.  So,  though  we 
l>elieve  to  a  less  serious  extent,  it  has  been  in  parts  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  ;  and  the  sooner  the  administration  of 
that  state  becomes  definitely  Belgian  and  answerable  to 
the  Belgian  national  conscience,  the  better  for  the  Congo, 
and  the  better  for  European  rule  in  Africa. 
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[rtTTV.— PLATO  AND  HIS  PREDECESaORS. 

1.  Greek  Thinkers.  A  Bistory  of  Ancient  Philoaopky. 
By  Theodor  Gromperz,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  Authorised  translation.  "VoL  r  by  Laurie 
Magnus ;  vols,  ii  and  lu  by  G.  G.  Berry.  London  i 
Murriiy,  1901,  1905. 

2.  The  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophera. 
Gifford  Lectures,  1901-2.  By  Edward  Caird,  LL.D. 
Two  vols.     Glasgoiv:  Maclehose,  1904. 

3.  The  Myths  of  Plato.  Translated,  with  introductory  and 
other  observations,  by  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  London: 
Macmillan,  1905. 

4.  The  Platonic  Conception  of  Immortality  a?id  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  By  R.  K.  Gaye,  M.A. 
London:  Clay,  1004. 

5.  Platonstudien.  By  Ferdinand  Horn.  Neue  Folge. 
Vienna :  Holder,  1904. 

The  interest  in  Greek  civilisation,  to  judge  by  the  steady 
stream  o£  important  and  valuable  works  dealing  with  its 
various  aspects,  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  this  interest  wholly  to 
the  gratitude  of  a  society  which  is  conscious  of  owing 
the  sources  of  its  spiritual  wealth,  its  art,  its  science, 
its  philosophy,  and  its  theology,  almost  entirely  to  the 
inspirations  of  Greek  genius.  For,  when  a  society  has 
BO  organised  itself  as  to  endow  a  large  number  of  able 
men  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  ancient  languages, 
and  has  given  them  leisure  to  become  learned,  it  may 
reasonably  expect  some  intellectual  returns  from  the 
highly  protected  industry  it  has  fostered.  Whether  in 
the  past  it  has  always  obtained  good  value  from  the 
traditional  systems  of  classical  education,  it  is  needless  to 
discuss.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growing  danger 
lest  the  more  direct  utilitarianism  of  a  more  impatient  age 
should  crowd  the  study  of  Greek  out  of  the  curriculum 
oven  of  a  '  liberal '  education,  is  acting  as  a  salutary 
stimulus  upon  the  interpreters  of  Greek  culture.  Its 
cause  is  now  pleaded  in  a  more  humanly  interesting  and 
profitable  way.  The  exactions  of  the  pedantry  which  is 
the  natural  corruption  of  oi^anised  learning  are  being 
abated.     Our  educational  practice  is  no  longer  quite  so 
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firm  Id  the  ^th  that  there  is  no  meDtal  discipline  in 
knowled^  acquired  without  repugnance ;  nor  is  our 
ped^Ojgtcal  theory  quite  so  contemptuous  of  the  psrcho- 
logista'  insistence  on  the  value  of  interest^,  or  of  Aristotle's 
pathetJcally  optimistic  dictum  that  'all  men  by  nature 
desire  knowledge,' 

Xor  should  the  shallow  objection  be  admitted  that 
everything  worth  saying  about  antiquity  must  already 
have  been  said  long  ago.  For,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  past  is  still  growing  at  no 
mean  rate,  it  is  asstiredly  not  true  that  the  past  can 
undergo  no  change.  Even  where  no  alterations  are  in- 
troduced into  the  record  of  past  events,  an  infinity  of 
new  meanings  and  connexions  may  be  perceived  in  them 
by  the  growth  of  our  knowledge.  All  historical  accounts, 
moreover,  rest  more  or  less  on  selection  and  combination 
of  the  available  material,  emphasising  what  seem  to  the 
historian  the  essential  feature-s ;  and  these  have  often  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  conjectural  filling-up  of  the  gaps 
in  our  evidence.  Thus  differences  of  standpoint,  method, 
and  treatment  may  often  make  what  is  professedly  the 
same  tale  very  different  in  the  telling,  while  the  selection 
of  special  aspects  for  emphasis  may  engender  real  and 
Bobstantial  novelty.  Hence  it  is  that  of  the  really  vital 
events  in  history  mankind  will  probably  continue  to  need 
a  fresh  interpretation  in  every  generation.  Among  such 
events  the  development  of  Greek  thought  must  assuredly 
be  counted.  We  shall  find  ample  illustration  of  those 
remarks  in  the  works  selected  for  review. 

We  may  begin  with  characterising  the  most  ambitious 
and  important  work  of  the  series,  Professor  Thoodor 
Gomperz's  '  Greek  Thinkers,"  planned  to  cover  the  whole 
history  of  Greek  thought,  and  extending  in  these  three 
volumes  from  Thales  to  Plato.  In  this  learned,  lucid,  and 
brilliant  narrative  the  veteran  professor  of  Vienna  has 
embodied  the  fruits  of  his  lifelong  studies  in  a  masterly 
way.  As  it  has,  moreover,  been  ably  and  adequately  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Laurie  Magnus  and  Mr  G.  G.  Berry,  wo  do  not 
hesitate  to  predict  that  it  will  at  once  take  rank  as  the 
standard  history  of  Greek  philosophy  which  is  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  present  age.  To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage 
the  great  work  of  Zeller,  which  will  continue  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  professional  students  by  reason  of  the  full- 
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of  its  notes  and  of  its  references  to  the  primai-y 
— thoritieg  and  the  controversies  of  the  learned.  Professor 
on  the  other  band,  by  excluding  from  bis  text 
wbole  machinery  of  learning,  adopts  his  work  to  a 
pablic,  which  is  also  likely  to  be  attracted  by  a 
8^rfo  more  lively  and  readable  than  Zeller's.  He  has 
AMSkMWtety  relegated  the  necessary  notes  and  references 
to  ffndicee.  wbicb,  if   anything,  are   too  concise   and 


It 


En  addition  to  these  innovations  of  style  and  arrange- 
.  Um  novelty  of  Professor  Goniperz's  treatment  lies  in 
Ift*  fbitoeophic  standpoint  from  which  he  bas  regarded  the 
WolutiaB  of  Greek  thought.  His  sympathies  are  plainly 
wtftk  ttM  empirical  attitude  towards  tbe  problems  of 
Klk  wbk'h  is  impUed  in  the  methods  of  modem  science, 
aai  b*  w  sedulous  to  point  out  tbe  contributions  to  the 
— ^'^  oi  Bcience  which  we  owe  to  the  Greek  thinkers, 
audapti^  to  ittuinine  their  doctrines  by  modem  scientific 
iUMJID^'IK'  This  point  of  view  necessarily  brings  with 
ik  &owta^  shifting  of  philosophic  perspective,  a  certain 
'tntusvnhiation'  of  the  traditional  judgments  about  the 
VMtupiknUiW  merits  of  various  tendencies  in  Greek  philo- 
•ophy.  Tho  leas  impressive  and  imposing  schools  obtain 
f  i'preciation  than  is  usual  when  the  attention  is 

''V  the  great  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
■ju  of  the  Sophists  follows,  and  even  out- 
:  the  Atomists  are  praised   at   length ;  the 
-••3  CjTiics  as  the  Friars  of  philosophy,  who 
stwtwbt  hooM  the  meaning  of  an  unworldly  life  to  the 
^^ibllrt  uikIm.   are   remembered ;    the   Cyrenaics   are 
UC  moraly  nsarded  as  a  horrible  example  of  the  conse- 
i  l>tw»'Iy  pursuing  the  pleasure  of  the  moment, 
■    ■'■■  value  of  the  minor   streams   of   Greek 
Uing  the  soil  is  generously  recognised, 
J  out  that  the  main  stream  which  flows 
-^    »v^  —■—  Aristotle  is  finally  lost  in  sterile  deserts 
tuid  mysticism  which  contain  no  real  nutri- 
■,1  human  spirit.     To  Plato  indeed  Professor 
;u»»w.  a  desire  to  apply  much  the  same  treat- 
Hlu  once   wished    to   inflict   on   Homer:    he 
■'-   '!v>wers'  unstintingly,  but  expels  him 
of  profitable  thought.     He  does  not 
i^uuftDg  out  the  plentiful  paralogisms  scat- 
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tored  through  bid  works.  He  notes  hU  mconsistontlcs, 
and  despuirs  of  '  imhuskiug '  the  kernel  of  a.  real  system 
of  Platonic  philosophy  ;  and  he  summarises  his  estimate 
of  the  historical  import  of  Plato's  influence  in  the  dictum 
(iU,  266)  '  without  Plato  we  should  have  had  no  Aristotle, 

o  Cameades,  no  Augustine.' 
The  philosophic  hackground  of  DrCaird'a  second  series 

f  lectures  is,  naturally,  different.  His  Hegelian  creed 
hoe  apparently  convinced  him  that  the  one  truth  worth 
preaching  is  that  the  universe  is  one ;  and  he  insists  on 
with  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  of  the  Eleatic», 
though  with  far  greater  fertility  of  phrase.  In  'The 
Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philosophers," 
Dr  Caird  has,  it  is  true,  selected  a  most  interesting 
subject ;  but  the  restriction  of  his  interest  leads  him 
to  conceive  it  somewhat  narrowly.  He  deBnes  the- 
ology (i,  3)  as  'at  best  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the 
reflective  reproduction  and  explanation  of  it."  And 
he  constantly  regards  this  theological  reflection  a^  the 
real  ratification  of  the  religious  consciousness,  as  if 
religion  depended  for  its  existence  on  such  an  e.c  jmst 
facto  sanction ;  his  attitude  thus  contrasting  markedly 
with  the  more  recent  view  which  treats  theology  as  a 
secondary  reflexion  that  tries,  and  too  often  fails,  to 
understand  one  of  the  great  primary  tendencies  of  human 
nature.  Dr  Caird's  intellectualism,  which  surpasses  even 
that  of  his  classical  prototypes,  also  cumes  out  character- 
istically in  his  comments  on  the  teleology  of  Auaxagoraa 
and  the  Platonic  Idea  of  Good  {i,  127,  1^10) ;  in  both  cases 
he  substitutes  for  the  doctrine  that  a  thing  is  intelligible 
because,  or  when,  it  is  good,  the  statement  that  it  in  good 
because  it  is  intelligible. 

The  very  naiwtS  of  these  hystera  protera  shows  how 
ingrained  is  the  intellectualism  which  has  engendered 
them.  We  can  see  also,  from  the  deBnition  of  religion 
as  the  con8(;iou8ness  of  standing  in  vital  relation  to  a 
supreme  object  of  reverence  and  worship  called  God  (i,  2), 
that  Dr  Caird's  monistic  preconceptions  have  immensely 
restricted  his  survey  of  the  religious  field.  He  cannot 
of  course  be  expected  to  take  note  of  inductive  researches 
into  the  psychological  varieties  of  actual  reUgious  senti- 
ment such  as  have  of  late  become  so  popular ;  but  one 
might  have  thought  that  the  existence  of  countless  poly- 
VoL  ZOi.—^a,  406,  f 
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tbeietic  roUgiona,  of  dualiBms  like  the  Zoroastrian,  nay, 
of  atbeistic  religions  like  the  Biiddliiat,  was  too  obtrusive 
an  historical  fact  to  bo  ruled  out  by  a  definition. 

Dr  Caird'3  interest  in  theology,  moreover,  is  bo  pre- 
dominantly metaphysical  that  he  not  only  restricts  him- 
self to  one  of  tho  psychological  instincts  which  seek  their 
satisfaction  in  the  religious  life,  viz.  tho  '  craving  for 
unity,"  but  abstains  almost  entirely  from  dwelling  on  tho 
ethical  aspects  of  his  subject.  Now  it  may  possibly  ho 
true  that  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between  religion 
and  morality  has  often  been  exaggerated  on  both  sides, 
and  that  in  actual  fact  not  only  is  morality  quit-e  capable 
of  existing  apart  from  rehgion,  but  also  that  religion, 
in  its  more  highly  '  reflective  "  forms,  has  very  little  to  do 
■with  morality,  as  indeed  we  have  repeatedly  been  assured 
by  high  metaphysical  authorities.  But  still  it  seems  a 
mistake  to  exclude  moral  problems  wholly  from  the  re- 
flections of  '  theology.'  And  it  can  hardly  bo  denied  that 
historically  a  great  deal  of  theological  '  reflection '  has 
been  devoted  to  the  moral  purification  of  popular  or 
traditional  religions,  and  that  Greek  thinkers  have  con- 
tributed manfully  to  this  painful  hut  necessary  process. 

Again,  it  may  be  regretted  that  'theology'  should 
not  have  been  construed  as  including  both  sides  to  the 
question,  and  that  tho  brilliant  achiovementa  of  Greek 
rationalism  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  For, 
even  thougli  its  main  trend  was  anti-thoological,  yot  its 
sustained  protest  against  the  superstition  and  corrup- 
tion of  popular  creeds  has  often  redounded  to  the  truest 
interests  of  religion.  Dr  Caird's  readers,  therefore,  may 
well  feel  that  his  book  might  have  been  enriched  by  a 
number  of  interesting  chapters  on  tho  gallant  and  vigor- 
ous warfare  against  one  of  the  most  dazzling  and  de- 
moralising of  mythologies,  Civrried  on  by  the  moralists 
from  Socrates  to  Plutarch,  and  by  philosophers  of  all 
schools,  Cynics,  Sceptics,  and  Epicureans,  from  Xeno- 
phanes  (himself  a  great  religious  protestant  as  well  as 
a  monistic  metaphysician)  to  Lucian.  Tho  Orphic  and 
Pj-thagoi-ean  movement  also  well  deserved  a  mention, 
alike  for  the  permanent  mark  it  has  left  on  theology  ttnd 
for  itfi  influence  on  E'lato. 

Dr  Caird  confines  himself  severely  to  what  may  bo 
called  the  main  current  of  Greek  philosophy.    After  d, 
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brieF  mention  of  Bocratas  and  the  Eloatica  he  comes  to 
Plato,  whom  he  rightly  regards  as  the  greatest  and,  in 
a  sense,  the   first  of   theologians,  and   proceeds   thence 
through   Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  to  Plotinus.      But  hia 
self-imposed  limitations  hinder  him   from  doing  justice 
to  the  many-sidedneas  even  of  Plato's  theological  activi- 
ties.    His  great  work  aa  a  critic  and  reformer  of  popular 
theology  is  hardly  touched  upon,  nor  are  his  originality 
and  far-reaching  influence   as   a   maker    of    theological 
myths   (exemplified   especially  by  the   creation-myth  of 
the    *  TimBeua ')   adequately    emphasised.       There    ia    no 
mention  of  the  '  Euthyphro,'  with   its  famous  dilemma 
as  to  the  relation  of  good  and  God,  which  fits  so  badly 
into  a  truly  monistic  theology.    And,  though  the  ultimate 
dualism  implied  in  Plato's  belief  in  '  matter '  is  regretfully 
admitted  and  criticised,  it  ia  far  from  clear  that  Dr  Caird 
perceives  how  impossible  it  was  consistently  to  reach  a 
thoroughly   monistic   philosophy  from   the   aaaumptions 
common  to  all  the  non-materialistic  Greek  thinkers.    The 
leril  world-soul  of  the  '  Laws'  Dr  Caird  totally  declinetj  to 
iBwallow  (i,  253),     He  attributes  it  either  (unwarrantably) 
the  *  popular  character  of  the  "  Laws  " '  or  (improbably) 
[to  '  the  pessimism  of  its  editor.'  Philippus  of  Opus.     The 
Ispave    economised    by   these   limitations    of   his    subject 
)r  Caird  fills  by  very  full  discussions  of  the  metaphyaios 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  are  quite  worthy  of  their 
[author's  reputation,  but  do  not  require  special  examination 
[bere. 

We   have   seen    that   Dr   Caird's   treatment    even  of 
ito   rests    upon   a   considerable   amount   of    selection. 
'^Just  Bs  he  has  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  meta- 
physician, so  Professor  Stewart  has  selected  the  poet  in 
|Flato's  mighty  and  many-aided  aouL     He  has  extracted 
id  translated  the  Myths  which   form   so   attractive   a 
[feature  in  Plato's  literary  career,  and  supplied  them  with 
[a  copious  commentary  and  apt  and  poetical  illustration. 
[Into   the  whole  he  has  woven  an  original  but  peculiar 
[view  as  to  the  function  of  the  Myth  and  the  nature  of 
rpoetry;  and  he  concludes  an  interesting,  though  neces- 
'  sarily    rather   discuniive,  book  with   a   paradoxical   and 
perhaps    subtly   humorous    attempt    to    show   that  the 
Oifottl  '  idealists '  of   the  nineteenth  century  were  not 
the  nurslings  of    GrennaD  metaphysics,  but  should    be 
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affiliated  to  the    quaint    Cambridge    Platoniats  of    the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  selecting  the  Myths  for  special  treatment.  Prof.  Stew- 
art has  certainly  hit  upon  a  distinctive  and  not  the  least 
puzzling  feature  of  Platonic  philosophising,  which  no 
critical  estimate  can  afford  to  shirk.  His  theory  about  the 
matter  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  Life  is  prior  to  reflec- 
tion; and  its  'values' depend  on '  feeling,' not  on  'thought,' 
which  has  hard  work  to  rati^  the  valuations  and  intimate 
conWctions  that  well  up  from  the  unconscious  or  'sub- 
liminal '  depths  of  the  soul.  The  poet  is  the  prophet  of 
this  bidden  oracle,  which  we  consult  by  temporarily 
lapsing  into  a  self-induced  trance  and  so  reinstating  the 
dream-consciousness  that  was  before  the  aoul  had  dis- 
severed itself  from  universal  Nature  and  taken  note 
of  time.  Or,  translating  into  more  technical  language, 
poetry  is  rooted  in  the  depths  of  the  most  '  irrational ' 
part  of  the  soul,  which  Professor  Stewart,  with  a  marked 
but  pardonable  deviation  from  Aristotle's  terminology, 
calls  the  'vegetative,'  in  order  to  indicate,  presumably, 
its  dreamy  and  unconscious  '  character.  To  the  feeUng 
which  is  nourished  by  these  subconscious  roots  of  our 
being  and  aroused  by  the  poetic  appeal.  Professor  Stewart 
appropriates  the  Kantian  term  transcendental,  because, 

'  Transceudental  Feeling — Faith  in  tbe  Worth  of  Life — is  not 
a  datum  of  conscious  experience,  like  tliis  or  that  mode  of 
Empirical  Feeling ;  it  does  not  merely  supervene  or  come  into 
conscioueneea ;  it  is  ali'eady  involved  in  consciousness ;  it  ia 
the  a  priori  condition  of  conscious  activity ;  if  we  had  it  not, 
we  should  not  endure  to  live  and  seek  after  the  a  poafei-iori 
data  which  make  the  content  of  life '  (p.  380,  note). 

It  is  also  that  out  of  which  subsequently  'the  thinking 
faculty  constructs  its  preposterous  "ontology"  or  theory 
of  a  real  world  in  which  and  of  which  it  is  good  to  be.' 

Professor  Stewart,  it  is  clear,  has  strayed  far  from 
the  beaten  track  of  intellectualist '  orthodoxy ' ;  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  skilfully  converted  its  familiar  phrases 

■  It  1b  worth  noting  thai  Professor  Stewart  uaca  this  very  amblgnov* 
word  more  strictly  than  Dr  Csird.  with  whom  it  usually  meana  no  more 
than  ■  unreflectivB '  (rp.  i,  30,  73.  etc.).  But  even  dreams  are  not  strictly 
■uDconscLouH' :  nor  Is  a  consclousucaa,  however  dim,  which  eiperioncc^ 
succession,  strictly  '  timeless,' 
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to  the  uses  of  bis  'heresy*  does  not  detract  from  bia 
offence.  But,  whether  we  consider  it  historically  possible, 
or  not,  to  ascribe  to  Plato,  even  'implicitly,'  the  Kantian 
conception  of  the  Ideas  of  Pure  Reason,  and  profitable  to 
interpret  the  Platonic  Myth  as  awakening  and  regiUating 
*  Transcendental  Feeling  (1)  by  imaginative  representation 
of  Ideas  of  Reason,  and  (2)  by  imaginative  deduction 
of  Categories  of  the  Understanding  and  Moral  Virtues ' 
(p,  45),  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  suggestivenesa  of 
Professor  Stewart's  ingenious  view.  Only  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  from  bim  hereafter  an  interpretation  also  of 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  aspects  of  Platonisni,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  purview  of  his  present  study.  To  sug- 
gest merely  that  "  the  Eternal  Ideas '  (of  the  '  Pheedi-us ') 
•are,  like  their  domicile,  the  Plain  of  Truth,  creations 
of  mythology '  (p.  347),  is  tantalising ;  though,  as  we  are 
still  far  from  a  solution  of  this  vexed  question,  Professor 
Stewart  has  doubtless  shown  discretion  in  evading  it. 

Such  a  remark  would  certainly  not  apply  to  Mr  Gaye's 
essay  on  'The  Platonic  Conception  of  Immortality,'  It 
takes  OS  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Platonic  problem  and 
boldly  discusses  the  variations  in  Plato's  beliefs  conditioned 
by  his  development  of '  the  later  theory  of  Idu is '  advocated 
by  Dr  Henry  Jackson  and  Dr  Archer-Hind.  But  bia 
discipular  dependence  on  this  theory  necessarily  renders 
his  book  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  the  reader.  It  in- 
clines him  to  take  shelter  under  the  wings  of  authority 
whenever  he  is  confronted  by  a  perplexity  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  theory  itself  has  not  only  not  been  established, 
but  has  not  yet  even  been  fully  stated,  renders  that  shelter 
verj'  insecure.  But  the  most  fatal  objection  perhaps  to 
Mr  Gaye's  book  is  that  the  theory  upon  which  it  is  written 
depends  apparently  on  the  interpretation  of  the  'TimiPua.' 
Now  the  form  of  this  dialogue  is  wholly  mythical.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  indispensable  preliminaiy  to  discuss,  or  at 
least  to  indicate,  the  place  of  the  Myth  in  Platonic  philo- 
sophy. But  this  Mr  Gaye  has  not  done.  For  the  rest,  hia 
book  is  scholarly  and  clearly  written. 

Dr  Horn's  studies  also  are  concerned  with  the  Platonic 
problem.  But  his  method  is  thoroughly  independent, 
and  consists  of  a  careful  analysis  and  examination  of  the 
argument  of  some  of  Plato's  most  important  dialogues, 
with  a  view  to  testing  thereby  the  fashionable  opinions 
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aa  to  their  author's  philoeophic  development.  As  we 
propose  to  return  to  this  problem,  it  will  suffice  to  say 
generally  that  Dr  Horn's  statements  are  always  precise 
and  to  the  point,  and  are  set  forth  in  very  simple,  clear, 
and  forcible  language. 

After  this  survey  of  the  literature  we  may  return  to 
the  great  problem  constituted  by  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Greek  thought.  Its  difficulty  largely  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  like  so  many  of  the  products  of  Greek  genius, 
it  impresses  us  initially  by  an  air  of  paradox.  For  in 
Greece  the  development  of  thought  reverses  the  direction 
taken  in  all  other  nations.  It  begins  apparently  where 
the  others  end,  and  it  ends  where  the  others  begin. 
Broadly  viewed,  the  movement  of  Greek  thought  is  from 
science  to  theology,  or  rather  theosophy;  elsewhere  it 
starts  from  theology  and  struggles  towards  science.  The 
emancipation  from  theological  preoccupations,  with  which 
the  scientific  philosophy  of  the  lonians  appears  to  have 
started,  is  an  extraordinary  and  unique  phenomenon.  In 
Egypt,  in  Babylonia,  in  India,  reflection  never  frees  itself 
from  the  fascinations  of  religious  speculation. 

The  religious  independence  of  Greek  thought  there- 
fore is  utterly  unparalleled.  It  is,  moreover,  psycho- 
logically unnatural.  The  natural  development  of  a 
polytheistic  religion  when  transformed  by  reflection  is 
not  into  science,  but  into  philosophic  pantheism.  The 
interest  in  the  problem  of  life  arises  in  a  religious  con- 
text :  what  more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  answers 
given  should  be  couched  in  the  familiar  religious  terms? 
The  more  so  that  these  answers  look  easy  and  seem 
adequate.  It  is  easy  enough  for  thought  to  fuse  the 
multitude  of  discrepant  deities,  the  afievtji'a  ledp^va  of  im- 
perfectly personified  gods,  into  one  vast  power  which 
pervades  the  universe,  •n-oXkaiv  ot^parwi/  fiap<fii)  nia.  Tliis 
process  is  typically  shown  in  the  evolution  of  Hindu 
thought.  And  pantheism  is  not  only  easy  but  also  specious. 
At  the  various  stages  of  its  development  it  seems  capable 
of  satisfying  all  men's  spiritual  needs;  to  the  end  it 
satisfies  one  craWng  of  perhaps  the  most  reflective  souls. 
^VhoeTer  conceives  religion  aa  nothing  more  than  an 
emotional  appreciation  of  the  unity  of  the  universe  may 
rMst  content  with  pantheism,  and  even  derive  from  ita 
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obliteration  of  all  diEForences  n  delirious  satisfaction. 
Whoever  demands  more — for  example,  a  moral  order  and 
a  guiding  and  sympathising  personality — will  fail  to  get 
it  from  any  theory  which  identities  God  with  the  totality 
of  being. 

But  a  mighty  effort  at  clear  and  persistent  thinking  is 
needed  to  perceive  these  limitations  ;  and,  scientifically  at 
first,  pantheism  seeras  adequate  enough.  It  needs  a  ver^- 
clear  grasp  of  the  natiu-e  of  science  to  porccive  that  the 
One  is  as  useless  scientifically  oa  it  is  morally,  because  a 
principle  which  explains  everything,  whether  it  bo  called 
'God'  or  'the  Devil.' or  conceived  as  the  'higher  sjTitbesis' 
of  both,  really  explains  nothing.  If,  however,  we  seem 
to  ourselves  to  have  reached  the  conviction  that  the  one 
thing  really  worth  knowing  is  that  all  is  Brahma,  or 
'the  Absolute,"  and  that  plurality  is  but  phenomenal  illu- 
sion, why  should  we  trouble  laboriously  to  unravel  the 
intricate  web  of  a  multitude  of  partial  processes,  to  study 
the  relations  of  a  multitude  of  partial  beings,  as  if  they 
were  real  and  important  and  independent,  and  as  if  any- 
thing they  could  do  or  suffer  could  in  any  wise  affect  the 
absolute  and  immutable  truth  of  the  one  reality  ?  Pan- 
theism, therefore,  is  prejudicial  to  science ;  and  Greeco 
was  fitted  to  become  the  birthplace  of  science  by  tho 
fortunate  circumstance  that  in  Greeco  alone  philosophic 
pantheism  was  developed  too  late  to  destroy  all  the  germs 
of  scientific  progress.  It  makes  its  appearance  indeed  in 
the  Eleatic  philosophy,  significantly  enough  disguising  its 
an ti -scientific  bias  in  the  delightfully  stimulating  para- 
doxes of  Zeno;  but  its  sterilisiog  influence  could  never 
overpower  tho  original  Greek  tendency  to  pry  unceasingly 
into  every  fact  that  an  infinitely  various  world  presented. 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  non-religious  and  non- 
pantheistic  character  of  early  Greek  philosophy  as  con- 
nected with  the  genesis  of  science,  and  also  connect 
these  anomalies  with  the  striking  uniqueness  of  all  the 
really  important  things  in  history.  Science,  like  civilisa- 
tion, has  only  been  invented  once.  Monotheism  arises 
similarly  through  an  anomaly  of  religious  develop- 
ment which,  elsewhere  than  in  Judiea,  reached  unity 
only  by  sacrificing  personality.  A  similar  refusal  to  givo 
up  the  personality  of  the  divine  probably  underlies  the 
failure    of   philosophic    refiection    to    transform    Greek 
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popular  religion  into  a  pantheiBm.  But  in  Greece  the 
motives  for  this  refusal  were  certoinly  different.  The 
philosophers  could  not  effect  a  unification  of  Olympus, 
because  the  personality  of  the  gods  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  merger.  But  this  personality  did  not  rest  on 
moral  or  intellectual  conceptions ;  it  was  easentially  an 
cEsthetic  or  artistic  thing.  The  clearness  and  intensity 
with  which  the  Greeks  conceived  their  gods  under 
definitely  sensuous  shapes  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
distinctive  features  of  their  religion.  Homer  already 
could  use  the  divine  shapes  as  standards  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  human  beings.  Agamemnon,  he  tells  us,  went 
to  battle  with  head  and  eyes  like  thunder-loving  Zeus, 
with  a  waist  like  Ares  and  a  chest  like  Poseidon. 

Thus  the  gods  possessed  an  artistic,  humanly  beauti- 
ful, personality,  uncorrupted  hy  the  unrosthetie  symbolism 
which  encumbers  Hindu  deities  with  superfluous  hmbs. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that,  as  Greek  sculpture  developed 
its  glories,  it  would  become  less  and  less  plausible  to 
confound  ApoUo  with  Ares,  or  Athene  with  Aphrodite. 
If,  therefore,  the  philosophers  had  over  attempted  to 
interpret  the  gods  into  a  unity,  they  would  have  found 
that  Zeus,  for  example,  was  so  essentially  the  god  with 
hyacinthine  locks  that  it  was  absurd  to  transfigure  him 
into  a  cosmic  unity.  To  do  them  justice,  they  never 
seriously  attempted  it ;  they  were  glad  enough  that  the 
lack  of  organisation  of  the  popular  cults  and  the  non- 
existence of  a  professional  priesthood  permitted  them  to 
pursue  their  scientific  researches  with  only  nominal  con- 
cessions to  the  established  forms  of  divine  worship. 

Professor  Gomperz  admirably  brings  out  the  dominance 
of  this  scientific  interest  in  the  early  Greek  philosophy. 
In  dealing  with  the  whole  of  pre-Platonic  philosophy,  the 
historian  is,  of  course,  woefully  hampered  by  the  frag- 
mentary condition  of  his  material.  He  has  to  reconstruct 
systems  of  thought  out  of  scanty  references  and  more  or 
less  casual  quotations  in  later  writers,  who  are  usually 
biassed,  and  often  careless  or  incompetent.  The  palaeon- 
tologist's task  in  reconstructing  fossils  from  a  tooth  or 
a  hone  is  child's  play  in  comparison ;  for  the  bones,  at 
least,  of  Pithecanthropus  erect%is  (the  missing  hnk)  cannot 
lie,  ivhile  in  Greece  the  Cretans  had  many  rivals. 

At  times,  therefore,  the  process  of  writing  a  histoiy 
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of  early  Greek  philosopby  rather  resembles  that  of 
making  bricks  without  clay  out  of  the  seattered  strawa 
of  a  dubious  tradition.  At  others,  we  get  singularly 
BDggeetive  but  ambiguous  glimpses,  which  suggest  al- 
ternative interpretations,  between  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  For  example,  oui-  accounts  of  Anaxi- 
nuuider*8  doctrine  are  so  wretchedly  inadequate  that 
we  may  please  ourselves  as  to  how  far  wo  believe 
him  to  have  carried  his  anticipations  of  Darwinism.  If 
we  choose  to  suppose  that  the  tatters  of  his  reasoning, 
which  their  very  quaintuess  has  preserved,  were  merely 
childish  guesses  of  an  infant  science,  we  shall  regard 
these  anticipations  merely  as  coincidences.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  note  the  singular  acuteness  of  the  observa- 
tions and  the  cogency  of  the  reasoning  which  they  still 
display,  there  is  little  to  hinder  us  from  hailing  him  as 
the  scientific  discoverer  of  organic  evolution.  Professor 
Gomperz  inclines  rather  to  the  former  view ;  but  he 
might  have  changed  his  opinion  if  he  had  noted  how 
clearly  and  completely  Anaximander  anticipated  the 
argument  for  evolution  from  the  helplessness  of  the 
human  infant.  Our  record  runs  as  follows  ('  Pint, 
Strom.'  2,  Doxogr.  579,  17)  :— 

'Further,  he  says  that  man  originally  was  generated  from 
animals  of  a  different  kind,  seeiug  that  other  animals  are 
quickly  able  to  manage  for  themselves,  whereas  man  alone 
requires  jirotractad  nursing.  Wherefore  lie  could  not  as  such 
originally  have  been  preserved.' 

Could  the  case  be  put  more  concisely  or  scientifically? 

The  scientific  promise  of  the  Ionian  philosophy  is  so 
great  that  it  becomes  a  legitimate  perplesity  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  so  imperfectly  fullillod,  and  that, 
after  making  stofidy  progress  for  three  centuries,  science 
should  begin  to  languish  shortly  after  Aristotle  had 
codified  knowledge  and  apparently  provided  the  sciences 
with  a  firm  platform  for  more  extensive  operations.  It 
is  part  of  the  same  puzzle  that  the  Greeks,  though,  as 
Professor  Gomperz  is  careful  to  notice,  they  undoubtedly 
experimented  (i,  291),  never  did  so  systematically,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  their  devotion  to  mathematics  and 
H    enthusiasm  for  '  meaaure,"   they  never  had   recourse   to 
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precisiom  Why,  a  modem  Is  disposed  to  wonder,  when 
it  had  boen  perceived  that '  all  things  flow,'  was  not  the 
next  question,  'at  what  rate?  "  Why,  when  it  had  been 
laid  down  that  'man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,*  waa 
not  the  next  question,  'how,  then,  does  he  measure?' 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  point  out  some,  at 
least,  o£  the  influences  which  conduced  to  the  disap- 
pointing end  of  Greek  philosophy.  Experimentation 
demands  manual  dexterity  and  familiarity  with  mechan- 
isms, as  well  as  ingenuity.  In  a  slave-holding  society,  how- 
ever, anything  savouring  of  manual  training  is  despised 
as  illiberal  and  '  banausic'  '  No  gentleman,'  says  Plutarch, 
'  liowever  much  he  may  admire  the  Olympian  Zous  or  the 
Argive  Hera,  would  like  to  have  been  their  sculptor,  a 
Phidias  or  a  PolycUtus.'  The  rise  of  Sophistry  is  some- 
times regarded  as  another  reason  for  the  progressive 
alienation  from  science  exhibited  by  Greek  thought. 
And  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  natural  acuteness 
of  the  Greek  mind  and  the  great  practical  value  of  for- 
ensic and  political  speochifying  no  doubt  tended  to  an 
over- development  of  dialectical  habits  of  thought.  As 
Professor  Gomperz  says  (iii,  88), 

'  the  preference  for  dialectic  expressed  here  and  elsewhere  in 
Plato  bespeaks  an  intellectual  attitude  which  is  almost  the 
opposite  of  that  of  modcru  science.  For  him  all  that  is  given 
in  exi30rienco  counts  as  a  hindrance  and  a  barrier  to  be 
broken  through :  we,  on  the  other  baud,  are  learning  to 
content  ourselves  more  and  mure  with  what  is  so  given.' 

But,  as  his  example  shows,  it  would  he  most  unjust 
to  render  the  Sophists  responsible  for  ithis.  The  great 
humanistic  movement  of  the  fifth  century  b,c.,  of  wiiich 
they  were  the  leaders,  is  appreciated  by  Professor 
Gomperz  at  its  true  value.  Following  Grote,  he  points 
out  that  the  source  of  the  whole  development  lay  in  the 
political  situation.  The  rise  of  democracies  rendered  a 
higher  education  and  a  power  of  public  speaking  in- 
dispensable to  political  influence,  and — what  acted  prob- 
ably as  a  still  stronger  incentive — to  the  safety  of  the 
life  and  property,  particularly  of  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  Sophists,  '  half  professors,  half  journalists,'  or  as 
one  might  perhaps  say,  with  a  still  closer  approxima- 
tion to  modern  conditions, '  univereity-extenaion  lecturers 
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hampered  by  no  university,"  professed  to  supply  this 
great  requisite  of  practical  success.  As  Professor  Gomperz 
tersely  puts  it  (i,  417),  in  so  litigious  a  place  as  Athens 
they  resembled  'professors  of  fencing  in  a  community 
where  the  duel  is  an  established  inBtitution.' 

The  result  •wns  a  great  development  of  rhetoric  and 
dialectic,  to  which,  it  may  be  noted,  Socrates  (whom  it 
is  quite  unhistorical  to  oppose  to  the  Sophists)  appears 
to  have  contributed  the  invention  of  the  art  of  cross- 
examination,  which  Plato,  when  it  suits  him,  denounces 
as  'eristic'  Naturally,  however,  this  sophistic  education 
was  not  popular  with  those  who  were  too  poor  or  too 
niggardly  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  i.e.  with  the  ex- 
treme democrats  and  the  old  conservatives :  it  seemed  to 
bestow  an  unfair  advantage  on  those  who  had  enjoyed 
it.  Further  reasons  for  the  bad  name  acquired  by  the 
Sophists  are  to  be  found  in  the  jealous  polemic  directed 
by  the  philosophers  (especially  by  Plato)  against  rival 
teachers,  and  in  what  Professor  Giomperz  calls  'the  caprice 
of  language '  (i,  422),  This,  however,  was  more  properly 
an  accident  in  the  history  of  logic.  When  the  Sophists 
first  began  to  reflect  on  reasoning,  they  had  to  make  logic 
along  with  rhetoric  and  grammar.  They  naturally  fell 
into  many  errors,  which  their  successors  gradually  cor- 
rected. And  so,  what  was  of  value  in  their  logical  re- 
searches came  to  be  appropriated  by  later  logicians 
(Plato,  and,  above  all,  Aristotle),  while  their  crude 
failures  clung  to  them  and  engendered  the  absurd  im- 
pression that  'Sophists'  were  men  foolish  enough  to 
specialise  in  bad  reasoning. 

Intrinsically,  then,  there  was  no  reason  why  this 
great  intellectual  movement  should  have  injured  scien- 
tific interests.  It  ought  more  properly  to  have  broad- 
ened their  basis  by  adding  the  psychological  and  moral 
enquiries,  the  sciences  of  man,  to  those  of  nature ;  and 
perhaps  there  actually  was  a  chance  of  events  taking 
this  course  if  only  the  great  idea  of  Protagoras  had 
been  scientifically  interpreted  and  properly  elaborated. 
His  famous  dictum  that  '  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things'  must  be  ranked  even  above  the  Delphic  'know 
thyself'  OS  compressing  the  largest  quantum  of  vital 
meaning  into  the  most  compact  form.  It  must  be 
admitted   of    course   that  we   do    not    know    its    exact 
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context  and  scope,  and  so  can  interpret  it  in  various 
ways.  But,  however  we  understand  it,  it  is  most  im- 
portant and  suggestive,  and,  in  every  way  but  one,  it  is 
a  fundamental  truth.  That  one  way,  of  course,  is  Plato's ; 
and  of  it  more  anon.  It  might  have  proved  impossible 
to  refute  his  version  of  Protagoras,  if  it  had  not  lapsed 
into  discrepancies  within  itself.  Even  as  it  stands,  it  is 
plausible  enough  to  have  mostly  been  accepted  without 
cavil ;  and  even  those  who  realised  the  danger  of  accept- 
ing Plato's  polemics  without  a  grain  of  salt  have  often 
been  beguiled  by  it.  Even  Professor  Goraperz,  though 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  Protagoras,  thinks  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  deny  the  dictum's  plain  application 
to  the  individual,  and  to  insist  that '  man '  must  bo  under- 
stood generically.  Dr  Horn  (p.  208)  is  quite  entitled  to 
protest  Against  this.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Plato's 
rendering  is  authentic.  Indeed  wo  take  it  that  the  extra- 
ordinary value  and  suggestiveness  of  Protagoras'  dictum 
largely  reside  in  the  conciseness  which  has  led  to  these 
divergent  interpretations. 

Their  great  mistake  ia  that  each  should  lay  claim  to 
exclude  the  other.  For  this  procedure,  however,  there  is 
neither  logical  nor  linguistic  w^arrant,  Protagoras  may 
well  have  chosen  an  ambiguous  form  in  order  to  indicate 
both  the  subjective  and  the  objective  factor  in  human 
knowledge  and  the  problem  of  their  connexion.  Initially, 
no  doubt,  his  dictum  emphasises  the  subjective  factor. 
Whatever  appears  to  each,  that  really  ia — to  him.  And 
also  to  others — in  so  far  as  they  have  to  deal  with  him 
and  his  ideas.  Hallucinations,  illusions,  whims,  individual 
preferences  and  private  judgments,  idiosyncrasies  of  every 
kind,  are  real;  and  woe  betide  any  thinker  or  manager 
of  men  who  fancies  that  he  can  ignore  them  with 
impunity !  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  individuals  are 
infinitely  different,  and  that  the  more  carefully  they  are 
studied  the  loss  safe  does  it  seem  to  lump  tbem  all 
together.  To  have  been  the  first  to  have  an  inkling  of 
all  this  was  Protagoras'  great  achievement,  for  the 
sake  of  which  science  owes  him  an  eternal  debt  of 
gratitude. 

The  subjective  interpretation  therefore  of  the  dictum 
embodies  a  great  scientific  truth;  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  this  should  have  been  ignored  in  order  to  denounce 
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it  as  subversive  of  all  truth.  For  there  was  surely  no 
occasion  to  conceive  it  as  denying  what  it  did  not  state 
directly,  the  objectivity  of  truth,  and  to  assume  Pi-ota- 
goras  to  have  been  unaware  of  this.  The  fact  that  a 
man  makes  a  great  discovery  does  not  necessarily  deprive 
him  of  all  common -sense.  And  that  there  in  objective 
tnitb,  in  some  sense  'common'  to  mankind,  is  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety.  That  reality  for  us  is  relative  to 
our  faculties  is  hkewise  a  clear  truth  which  must  be 
assumed  even  in  questioning  it.  Man,  therefore,  is  the 
measure  also  in  the  generic  sense  of  man ;  and  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  Protagoras  should  have  overlooked  those 
obvious  facts.  Nor  had  he  any  motive  to  ignore  them. 
There  only  remains,  therefore,  the  question  of  what  is 
the  connexion  between  the  two  senses  in  which  the 
dictum  is  true.  What,  in  other  words,  is  the  transition 
from  subjective  truth  for  the  individual  to  objective 
truth  for  all?  That  we  must  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  succeed  in  doing  so,  is  obvious  ;  but  how  we 
do  so  forms  a  very  pretty  problem.  And  to  any  scientifi- 
cally disposed  mind  it  should  have  been  clear  that  here 
was  a  splendid  subject  for  research,  e.g.  along  the  lines 
since  taken  by  modern  psychological  experiment.  Con- 
ceived, therefore,  in  a  scientific  spirit,  the  Protagorean 
dictum  yields  great  openings  for  science. 

But  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Protagoras 
himself  conceived  it  so,  and  bad  formed  any  ideas  as  to 
how  objective  truth  arose?  Constructively  his  'strictly 
empirical  method '  (Gomporz  i,  455),  and  the  caution  and 
candour  implied  in  his  complaint  (for  which  he  suffered 
martyrdom)  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
trustworthy  information  about  the  gods,  almost  entitles 
us  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 
But  much  more  direct  evidence  can  bo  extracted  from 
Plato's  polemic.  In  the  'Tbetetetus"  (166)  Protagoras  is 
represented  as  replying  that  though  one  man's  perceptions 
coidd  not  be  truer  than  another  man's  they  might  yet  be 
better ;  in  other  words,  he  is  represented  as  recognising 
L  distinctions  of  value  among  the  individual  perceptions 
H  which  do  not  differ  in  reality.  Now  it  is  very  unlikely 
H  that  Plato  invented  this  distinction  for  him.  For  in  the 
H  Bubseguont  discussion  be  fails  to  answer  it,  and  shows  no 
H     grasp  of  its  scope  and  significance ;  and,  to  this  day,  the 
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part  played  by  valuations  in  the  constitution  of  truth  and 
reality  is  hardly  yet  admitted. 

If,  then,  this  doctrine,  that  truth  is  a  valuation,  can 
really  be  attributed  to  Protagoras,  it  is  easy  for  ue  to 
8ee  how  it  might  provide  him  with  the  means  of  passing 
from  subjective  to  objective  judgments  in  a  perfectly 
8cienti6c  way.  For,  if  there  is  a  mass  of  subjective 
judgments  varying  in  value,  there  must  ensue  a  selection 
of  the  more  valuable  and  serviceable,  which  will,  in  conse- 
quence, survive  and  constitute  growing  bodies  of  objective 
truth,  shared  and  agreed  upon  by  practically  all.  It  la 
probable  that  the  general  agreement  about  sense  per- 
ceptions has  actually  been  brought  about  by  a  process  of 
this  sort ;  and  it  is  still  possible  to  observe  how  society 
coerces  or  cajoles  those  who  are  inclined  to  divergent 
judgments  in  moral  or  festlietic  matters.  And,  though 
no  doubt  Protagoras  himself  could  not  have  put  the 
point  as  clearly  as  the  discovery  of  natural  selection 
enables  us  to  do,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  saw  at 
least  the  beginnings  of  the  very  real  connexion  between 
the  two  meanings  of  his  dictum. 

Plato's  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Protagorean 
dictum  is  merely  a  trick  of  his  an ti -empiricist  polemic. 
To  say  that  the  axiom  '  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things '  necessarily  conducts  to  subjectivism  and  to 
scepticism  is  simply  not  true ;  for,  to  a  mind  desirous 
of  scientiBc  knowledge,  it  should  be  fertile  only  of  a 
multitude  of  instructive  observations  and  experiments. 
Unfortunately  this  was  not  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
received.  A  spirit  of  dialectical  refutation  cared  nothing 
for  the  varieties  of  physical  endowment  and  of  psychical 
reaction ;  it  took  no  interest  in  the  problems  and  methods 
of  scientiiic  measurement.  The  question,  'If  man  is  the 
measure,  then  how  do  we  manage  to  measure  ? '  was  not 
raised.  What  was  raised  was  the  unfair,  untrue,  and 
uninstnictive  cry,  '  then  knowledge  becomes  impossible ! ' 
The  levity  with  which  this  outcry  rises  to  the  lips  of  a 
priori  metaphysicians  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  vitreous- 
ness  of  the  abodes  which  ultimately  house  their  own 
convictions.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  'decep- 
tions '  and  '  contradictions  *  of  the  senses,  which,  to  the 
ancients,  provided  only  texts  for  sceptical  lamentation 
and  excuses  for  taking  refuge  in  '  aupra-sensible '  Ideas 
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^Ihieh  were  really  nothing  more  than  the  acquired 
meaning  of  words),  have  yielded  to  modem  energy 
valuable  starting-pointa  for  scientific  enquiries.  For  the 
dialectician  the  fact  that  a  stimulus  may  seem  both  hot 
and  cold  3imultaDeou5ly  would  merely  be  a  contradiction ; 
it  leads  the  man  of  science  to  the  discovery  of  the  '  cold ' 
and  'hot'  spots  of  cutaneous  sensibility. 

Another  parallel  is  afforded  by  the  treatment  of 
Heraclitus'  great  discovery  of  the  universality  of  process 
or  change.  It,  too,  was  taken  to  mean  that  knowledge 
was  impossible,  as  if  forsooth  men  were  usually  altered 
beyond  recognition  overnight,  and  rivers  changed  their 
courses  daily.  If,  instead  of  indolently  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  qualitative  enunciation  of  its  truth,  a 
qaantitative  estimation  of  the  universal  process  had 
been  attempted,  the  Greeks  might  well  have  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of  modem  science; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  they  would  speedily  have  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  practical  inuocuousness  of  the 
Flux,  and  perhaps  even  have  learnt,  from  the  impossibility 
of  any  but  relative  determinations,  that  practical  limita- 
tions and  a  relation  to  practical  application  are  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  truth.  But  this  assumes  that  they 
wanted  to  know,  and  were  willing  to  contemplate  these 
doctrines  in  a  scientific  spirit.  And  this  is  just  where  the 
Greeks  lamentably  failed. 

That  the  Hellenic  will  to  know  scientifically  gave  out 
at  this  point  is  a  fact  which  must  certainly  be  connected 
most  vitally  with  the  appearance  of  the  stupendous  genius 
whom  history  knows  only  by  his  nickname,  Plato.  This 
extraordinary  man  was  equally  great  as  a  writer  and  as 
a  thinker.  He  was  at  once  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  a 
prophet  and  a  professor,  an  initiator  and  an  imitator,  a 
theologian  and  a  sceptic ;  and  he  excelled  in  nil  these 
parts.  Regarded  fronj  the  literary  side,  he  is  admirable 
as  a  paiodist,  as  a  maker  of  stories  and  inventor  of  fairy- 
tales, as  a  delineator  of  character,  as  a  critic,  as  a  dissector 
of  arguments.  Regarded  as  a  thinker,  he  maintains  in 
equipoise,  as  Professor  Gomperz  says  (ii,  249),  the  most 
contrary  excellences.  'On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
power  of  constructing  a  massive  edifice  of  thought;  on 
the  other  is  the  piercing  subtlety  by  which  that  edifice 
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13  again  and  ugain  undermined.'  Regarded  as  a  wit,  be 
was  capable  of  the  most  reckless  raillery,  the  most  savage 
satire,  the  gentlest  humour,  and  a  ■peisifiage  so  graceful 
that  Arititophanes  compared  with  bim  oeems  coarsely 
farcical ;  and  yet  in  his  serious  moods  he  could  reach 
heights  of  solemnity  in  which  the  least  hint  of  comedy 
would  seem  a  profanation.  Despite,  or  perhaps  by  reason 
of,  a  life-long  devotion  to  philosophy,  be  never  scrupled 
to  deride  the  pretensions  of  philosophers.  The  most 
devoted  of  disciples,  he  yet  became  the  most  potent  of 
masters.  One  of  the  world's  great  artists,  he  was  yet 
one  of  the  most  puritanical  of  the  censors  of  art.  The 
idealising  apologist  of  erotic  passion,  he  was  also  the 
most  austere  of  moralists  and  the  eulogist  of  asceticism. 
A  typical  intellectual  is t,  he  was  also  intensely  emotional. 
By  birth  a  man  of  quality,  he  yet  knew  how  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  of  fashion  without  offending  it:  an 
abstainer  from  political  life,  ho  was  yet  the  most  in- 
spiring of  radical  reformers:  by  turns  a  councillor  of 
princes  and  a  recluse  in  the  groves  of  Academe. 

It  is  plain  that  no  great  man  has  laid  upon  the  world 
a  harder  task  in  imposing  on  it '  the  duty  of  understanding 
him ' ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  posterity  has  but  imper- 
fectly succeeded.  We  read  his  writings,  preserved  for  ua 
in  far  more  perfect  shape  than  those  of  any  other  ancient 
thinker,  and  are  plunged  in  unending  perplexities  as  to 
their  meaning.  We  listen  to  the  comments  of  one  of  his 
immediate  pupils,  and  doubt  whether,  after  eighteen 
years  of  intimacy,  Aristotle's  genius  fully  comprehended 
Plato's.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  should  understand 
him  better  if  we  knew  more  facts  about  the  historical 
order  of  his  works  and  the  circumstances  which  evoked 
them,  and  hope  hy  the  minutest  tabulation  of  his  tricks 
of  style  to  extort  the  secrets  of  their  history.  But  Plato 
was  master  of  so  many  styles,  and  could  parody  himself 
with  such  consummate  ease,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
conclusions  of  '  stylomotry '  are  dubious,  and  hardly  com- 
patible with  any  coherent  view  of  Plato's  philosophic 
development.  Moreover,  even  if  we  knew  the  facts  we 
now  desiderate,  it  is  quite  probable  that  our  perplexities 
would  only  recur  In  subtler  forms.  For  they  ultimately 
spring  fi-om  the  personality  of  their  author. 

The  core  of  the  Platonic  problem  is  Plato's  personality, 
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a  personality  whose  diversity  and  many-sidedness  is  the 
delight  of  hia  readers  and  the  despair  of  hia  critics.  How 
pan  the  clumsy  canons  of  a'formal  criticism  ever  determine 
what  degree  of  seriousness  and  literality  attaches  to  any 
Platonic  statement,  and  how  far  its  meaning  should  he 
modified  by  a  touch  of  irony,  of  humour,  of  satire,  of 
imagination?  The  simplest  even  of  Platonic  myths  is 
infinitely  baffling.  Who  will  undertake  to  expound  its 
meaning  fully,  to  determine  where  precisely  its  formal 
teaching  melts  into  its  imaginative  setting,  how  much  of 
its  detail  was  premeditated,  how  much  of  it  the  spontaneous 
outgrowth  of  the  fairy-tale?  What  again  of  the  dialogue 
form  ?  What,  at  any  point,  is  the  ^'orkiug  compromise 
between  the  dogmatic  and  the  dramatic  interest  by 
which  the  course  of  the  proceedings  is  determined  ?  No 
one,  assuredly,  who  has  ever  tried  so  far  to  enter  into 
Plato's  spirit  as  to  imitate  his  literary  methods,  will 
delude  himself  into  thinking  that  these  questions  are 
ever  likely  to  be  answered  with  exactness.  Plato's 
personality  is  far  too  rich  for  the  precise  analysis  all 
pedants  love.  And  yet  perhaps  we  may  observe  a  j^laring 
gap  even  in  the  far-extended  spectrum  of  this  giant  soul. 
It  seems  incapable  of  vibrating  in  response  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  merely  empirical  fact :  and  this  defect 
has  had  tremendous  consequences.  For  similarly  con- 
stituted souls  are  common ;  and  Plato  has  become  their 
greatest  spokesman.  Yet  ultimately  the  whole  world  is 
empirical  and  all  that  therein  is.  However,  therefore,  we 
may  try  to  hedge  round  portions  of  it  against  the  intru- 
sions of  the  unexpected,  the  very  facts  that  our  hedges 
can  withstand  intruders,  that  we  desire  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  and  that  all  this  will  continue  to  bo  true,  are  as 
empirical  as  the  greatest  brute  of  a  fact  against  which 
our  reason  sought  protection. 

We  must  affirm,  therefore,  that  Plato's  nnti-empirical 
bias  renders  him  profoundly  anti-scientific,  and  that  his 
influence  has  always,  openly  or  subtly,  counteracted  and 
thwarted  the  scientific  impulse,  or  at  least  diverted  it 
into  unprofitable  cliannels.  The  potency  of  this  influence 
may  best  be  gauged  by  observing  how  completely  Plato's 
great  pupil,  Aristotle,  has  succumbed  to  his  spell.  For,  if 
ever  there  was  a  typically  scientific  mind,  it  was  Aris- 

H  totle's.     That  he  should  revolt  against  his   master  was 
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inevitable  for  many  reasons.  That  he  should  assail  the 
citadel  of  Plato's  power,  the  theory  of  the  Ideas,  in  which 
Plato  had  hypostasised  and  deified  the  instruments  of 
scientific  i-esearch  and  uplifted  theiu  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  criticism,  evinced  a  sound  strategic  instinct.  But, 
in  the  end,  his  spirit  also  proved  unable  to  escape  out  of 
the  magic  circle  of  conceptual  realism,  which  he  renders 
more  prosaic  without  making  it  more  consistent  or  more 
adequate  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Indeed  his  analytic 
sharpness,  by  exaggerating  into  opposition  the  rivalry 
between  practical  and  theoretic  interests,  which  Plato  had 
sought  to  reconcile  in  too  i n tell ectua list  a  fashion,  prob- 
ably contributed,  much  against  his  intentions,  an  essential 
motive  to  that  alienation  from  scientific  endeavour  which 
marks  the  decline  and  fall  of  Greek  philosophy. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  theory  of  Ideas 
was  the  fountain-head  whence  flowed  Plato's  baleful 
influence  on  the  growth  of  knowledge.  This  infiuenco  it 
would  be  hard  to  overrate.  The  cognitive  function  of 
the  Concopt.  which  Socrates  {if  we  conceive  ourselves  to 
have  any  really  authentic  information  about  his  doctrine) 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  discovered,  was  so  exalted 
and  exaggerated  by  Plato  that  it  became  the  subtlest  and 
most  dangerous  of  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  the  end 
it  is  its  proper  function  to  subserve.  And  so,  wherever 
there  is  hypostasisatlon  and  idolatry  of  concepts,  and 
wherever  those  interpose  between  the  mind  and  things, 
wherever  they  load  to  disparagement  of  immediate  experi- 
ence, wherever  the  stubborn  rigidity  of  prejudice  refuses 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  of  reality,  wherever  the 
delusive  answers  of  an  a  priori  dialectic  leave  unanswered 
questions  of  inductive  research,  wherever  words  lure  and 
delude,  stupefy  and  paralyse,  there  Truth  is  sacrificed  to 
Plato,  even  by  barbarians  who  have  never  heard  his 
name.  The  Ideal  Theory  is  analogous  to  a  stranger 
torpedo-ray  than  that  to  which  Plato  in  the  '  Meno '  likens 
Socrates.  Itself  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
human  intellect,  it  both  electrifies  the  mind  with  briUiant 
vistas  of  supra-sensible  dominion  for  the  soul,  and  yet 
numbs  and  paralyses  some  of  its  highest  functions.  For 
it  deludes  us  into  thinking  that  man  was  made  for  Ideas, 
to  behold  and  contemplate  them  for  ever,  and  not  Ideas 
for  man  and  by  man,  to  serve  the  ends  of  action. 
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^^       Not  the  letist  extraordinary  fact  about  this  wondrous 
theory  is  thkt,  strictly  spoakltig.  we  do  not  even  know 
what  precisely  it  was.      The  culminating  point  of   con'- 
ceptaal   Idealism   has  always  been  screened  by  impene- 
trable clouda  from  the  gaze  of   the    faithful   as  of   the 
profane ;   and  the  former  have  always  had  to   accept  a 
^^rayth '  in  hen  of.  the  final  revelation  of  truth  absolute. 
^KThe  justification  of  this  assertion  is  necessarily  somewhat 
T^ technical,  but  will  go  far  to  initiate  us  into  the  secret  of 
I,.     Plato's  fascination. 

^m       That  there  is  some  ground  for  donbting  whether  any 

^■one   really  knows  what  exactly  the    Ideal   Theory  was, 

may  be  perceived  when  we  ask  how  many  ideal  theories 

Plato    really  had.      For   it   seems  impossible   to   trnce  a 

^single  consist«nt  view  throughout  his  writings ;   and  in 

le  course  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  authorship  even  a 

[etrenuous  denier  of  the  Plux  may  change  his  views.     It 

lis  plain,  moreover,  that  new  problems,  new  difficulties, 

[and    new  points   of    view   sprang   up   in   Plato's   mind, 

though  nsually  we  cannot  say  how  far  they  modified  his 

[earlier  convictions.     The  critics,  however,  agree  that  the 

lldeal  Theoiy  is  not  one  but  several,  and  that  an  earUer 

|inay  he  distinguished  from  a  later  form  thereof. 

The  earlier  theory,  as  described  e.g.  by  Zeller,  forms 
fthe  typical  or  standard  Platouism  to  which  the  others 
ire  referred.  It  is  extracted  mainly  from  the  '  Meno,' 
'  Phffidrus,'  the  '  Phsedo,'  and  the  '  Repubhc,"  and  is 
'certainly  the  most  picturesque  and  fascinating  form  of 
conceptual  Idealism.  It  describes  the  true  homo  of  the 
soul  in  a  supra-sensible  super-celestial  world  of  True  Being, 
^here,  pure,  incorporeal,  and  without  passions,  it  loads  a 
holy  and  eternal  life,  contemplating  the  beauty  and 
excellent  harmony  of   the  Ideas,  the  indivisible  and  im- 

■  mutable  archetypes  of  the  fleeting  phenomena  that  flow 
in  multitudinous  confusion  before  our  dazzled  senses. 
Thence  it  is  driven  (by  some  inscrutable  necessity)  to 
make  periodical  descents  into  the  perishable  world  of 
^B  Sense,  which  is  not  truly  real,  but  is  saved  from  utter 
™  unreality  by  its  relation  to  the  Ideas  in  which  it  can 
mysteriously 'participate.'  To  know  such  a  world,  but  for 
the  Ideas,  would  be  impossible,  and  to  know  is  reaUy  to 
remember  these.  The  weak  point  in  this  theory  lies  in 
the  difficulty  of  Conceiving  the  connexion  between  the 
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Ideal  world  and  the  phenomenal,  i.e.  the  precise  natnra 
of  '  participation.'     That  in  some  sense  Plato  felt  Uiia 
weakness  is  brilliantly  attested  by  the  incisive  criticism  ofi 
what  seems  to  be  his  own  theory  iu  the  '  Parmenides.'       J 
On  the  strength  of  this  it  is  commonly  supposed  that, 
Plato  must  have  altered  his  views ;  and  the  evolution  of 
his  '  later  theory  of  Ideas '  is  thought  to  be  traceable  in  % 
series  of  critical  and  '  dialectical '  dialogues,  which  include 
also  the  'Thesetetus,'  the  'Sophist,'  and  the  'Politicus.'  Tha 
puzzle,  however,  is  to  find  the  theory.    It  must  lurk  either 
in  what  are  regarded  as  his  latest  works,  the  '  Laws,'  tha 
'  Philebus,'  and  the  '  Tirajeus,'  or  in  the  oral  lectures,  of 
which  Aristotle's  '  Metaphysics '  give  a  very  obscure  and 
polemical  account.     But  the  search  through  the  '  Laws ' 
and  the  '  Philebus '  yields  Uttle  that  is  enlightening,  while 
the  ■  Timeeus '  is  so  mythical  in  form  that  it  is  hard — or 
fatally  easy— to  find  anything  therein.      Nevertheless  a 
'  later  theory  of  Ideas '  has  been  extracted  or  constructed. 
Its  distinguishing  marks  are,  the  substitution  of  an  ideal 
exemplar   (TrapaBeiyfia),   which  is  copied   or   imitated   by 
the  sensible,  for  the  discarded  notion  of  '  participation ' 
(jiide^fi) ;  the  restriction  of  Ideas  to  '  natural  kinds ' ;  the 
reduction  of  '  not-being '  to  difference ;  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  efficacy  or  spiritual  activity  of  the  Ideas  which 
converts  them  into  efBcient  causes. 

Unfortunately  this  'later  theory  of  Ideas'  is  by  no 
means  well  authenticated.  The  external  evidence  is  dead 
against  it.  Aristotle  also  has  a  notion  of  a  '  later ' 
Platonic  theory.  But  he  represents  the  ageing  Plato  not 
as  soaring  to  an  absolute  idealism,  but  as  sinking  more 
and  more  into  childish  habits  of  pj-thagoreaniaing. 
Professor  Gompei-z  points  out  (iii,  246-7)  that  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  growing  importance  of  mathematics 
shown  in  the  ci-eative  methods  of  the  '  Timseus '  and 
in  the  educational  methods  of  the  'Laws,'  in  which  they 
wholly  take  the  place  of  'dialectic."  For  the  restriction 
of  Ideas  to  '  natural  kinds '  some  Aristotelian  support 
may,  it  is  true,  be  invoked.  But  is  it  not  unfortunate  for 
this  aspect  of  the  '  later  theory  *  that  in  the  '  Panuenides  * 
this  very  procedure  should  be  derided  as  a  youthful 
error?  And  we  shall  presently  see  reason  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  an  improvement.  In  any  case,  Aristotle's 
account  of  Platonism  does  ijot  at  all  square  with  the 
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theory  of  a  substantially  altered  'later'  theory.  The 
theory  he  mainly  combats  is  the  old  one  ;  he  parades  all 
the  old  objections  of  the  '  Parmeoides '  Tvithout  a  doubt 
of  their  complete  relevance,"  nay,  with  an  air  of  having 
invented  them  himself-f  As  Professor  Gomperz  says 
(iii,  328),  to  suppose  that  Aristotle  misunderstood  Plato's 
fundamental  doctrine  is  a  monstrous  assumption.  And, 
Tve  may  add,  a  futile  one.  For  it  makes  out  Aristotle  to 
have  been  either  a  fool,  if  he  could  not  understand  it,  or 
a  knave,  if  he  knowingly  misrepresented  it.  Or  rather, 
in  this  case,  he  would  have  been  a  fool  as  well  as 
a  knave  if  he  supposed  that  his  iniquitous  procedure 
could  escape  the  censure  of  Plato's  other  pupils. 

The  '  later  theory  of  Ideas '  appeals  essentially  to 
internal  evidence.  But  here  also  its  case  is  none  too 
strong.  Professor  Gomperz,  who  is  a  friendly  critic  and 
accepts  the  order  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  which  the 
theory  demands,  has  to  call  attention  to  the  persistence 
of  phrases  characteristic  of  the  'earUer'  theory,  even 
in  the  'TiratEUs.'  And  Dr  Horn  boldly  challenges  the 
fashionable  placing  of  the  'dialectical'  dialogues  after  the 
'Republic'  Far  from  agreeing  with  Professor  Gomperz 
(iii,  357)  that  the  latest  of  them,  the  '  Statesman,'  is 
'manifestly  the  bridge  leading  from  the  "Republic"  to 
the  ■'  Laws," '  he  argues  forcibly  that  it  is  quite  a  prelimin- 
ary sketch,  which  would  have  been  pointless  after  the 
•Bepublic."  And  the  logical  point  involved  when  the 
same  author  treats  the  same  subject  twice  with  more  and 
lees  fullness  clearly  does  not  admit  of  absolute  decision. 
The  later  version  may  be  either  an  elaboration  of  an 
earlier  sketch  or  a  succinct  reference  to  a  fuller  treat- 
ment.    It   ia   fallacious,  also,  to  assume  that,  because  a 


*  Uie  objection  that  the  Ideas  tire  not  efficient  cauacs  would  lie  partitu- 
I  ha\y  carious  aod  [nept   II  Plato  llmd  adhered  to  tlie  alleged  dlittii\'ery  of 
,  tLe  "Sophist'  (2i7}  that  aubstanco  is  activity,  and  had  thereby  auticipatcit 
Aristotle's  own  conception  of  iv/pytin. 

t  it  we  can  put  the  * Pamienides '  so  lato  aa  :i60  b.c,  tt  is  just  possible 
I  that  he  did.  For  we  can  then  read  this  puzzling  dialogue  as  an  attempt  by 
\  Plato  to  abate  the  conceit  ot  bis  obstreperous  pupil  by  narrating  a  lictltioua 
parallel  to  an  existing  situation  in  the  form  ot  a  discussion  bclween  the 
venerahle  Pannenides  and  the  }iouthfal  Soeraten.  Ill  the  selt- criticism  ot 
*ParmeDldea'  which  follows,  an  earlier  'Aristotle'  is  satirically  made  to 
give  his  later  namesake  a  lesson  In  manners  by  prettily  and  ii  iabty 
answering  Just  what  is  required,  because  he  is  too  'j-oung'  to  laiae  vexa- 
I  tloua  objections.     But  the  dates  seem  an  Insuperable  obstacle. 
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world  apart,  in  order  to  transcend  the  Flux  that  would 
otherwise  have  swamped  them.  They  had  to  have  com- 
munion inter  se,  in  order  that  the  connexions  of  our 
predications  might  be  absolutely  validated  by  conforming 
to  those  of  their  eternal  archetypes.  They  had  to  be 
immutable :  for  how  else  could  truth  be  absolute  ? 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  therefore,  which  they  might 
seem  to  involve,  they  could  not  be  disavowed  without, 
in  Plato's  way  of  thinking,  abolishing  the  very  notion 
of  truth  and  all  knowledge  of  reality.  It  is  quite 
probable  therefore  that,  despite  the  'Parmenides,'  he 
never  really  made  concessions  to  criticism ;  and  that  all 
the  objections  he  encountered  only  seemed  to  him  to 
argue  logical  incapacity  to  grasp  the  cogency  of  the 
grounds  on  which  his  theory  reposed."  And  in  a  manner 
he  was  right.  The  logical  cohesion  of  the  fabric  of  his 
thought  was  such  that  no  one  who  had  once  attributed  to 
concepts  a  reality  superior  to  that  of  the  phenomena  they 
interpret  could  question  it  without  succumbing  ultimately 
to  the  veiy  difficulties  brought  against  himself,  t 

The  only  real  escape  from  his  embarrassments  lay 
in  a  direction  in  which  he  could  not  and  would  not  look 
for  it,  viz.  in  a  radical  recognition  of  the  functional  and 
instrumental  nature  of  the  Concept.  But  this  would 
have  involved  a  rehabilitation  of  the  senses  and  of 
immediate  experience,  and  a  complete  remodelling  of 
Plato's  conceptions  of  truth  and  reality.  Even  if  by  some 
strange  chance  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  way  out, 
he  would  have  averted  his  eyes  from  the  impious  spectacle. 
The  view  that  concepts  are  not  unalterable  and  are  only 
relatively  constant  (like  mere  material  things),  being  essen- 

"  Tbconlf  waj^of  acconntliiKforthe  'Parmenides'and  for  the  reiteration 
of  its  argumenta  by  Aristotle,  ifhich  Is  compatible  with  a  belief  oit  Plalo'M 
part  that  tlieldeai  Theory  was  still  sound,  would  be  so  lo  conceive  hia  theory 
thul  it  would  eeaa  miuiifeatly  open  to  such  criticism  Id  Ariatottc's  eyes 
(Kod  oars),  but  not  In  Plato's ;  thus  precluding  Plato  from  giviur;  any  other 
but  the  liidtr(>ct  reply  whicli  he  gives  to  what  ><e  thought  a  culpable,  and 
ipe  must  thlnlc  an.  inevitable,  misunderstanding.  Such  an  interpretation 
la  not.  perhaps,  aa  dlfKcult  itn  it  looks  ;  but  this  Is  not  the  place  to  give  it. 

t  It  is  sigiilllcant  in  this  connezion  that  ArLstotte,  after  ail  his  denun- 
clatiou  of  FIuto'N  x''f"'>'^'i  '"^  l''  conceive  )tis  own  rois  aa  x"!""'''^''  bas  to 
postulate  a  transcendent  deity  who  ia  really  quite  dissevered  from  the 
universe  and  acts  upon  It  only  by  the  magic  of  ita  inherent  de-sire,  and  is 
quite  unable  to  explain  hmc  the  'onirersar  becomes  immanent  in  the 
'pMtlcular.' 
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tially  tools  slowly  fashioned  by  a  practical  intelligence  for 
the  mastery  of  its  experience,  whose  value  and  truth  reside 
in  their  application  to  the  particular  cases  of  their  use, 
ami  not  in  their  timeless  validity  nor  in  their  snpra- 
Housible  otiu7n  cum  dignitate  in  a  transcendent  realm  of 
nbstractions,  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  paradoxical 
and  monstrous  and  unsatisfying  as  it  still  does  to  his 
iH'Iated  followers.  And  yet  it  ia  this  notion  of  truth,  this 
insight  into  the  function  of  Ideas,  which  the  working 
of  science  has  slowly  brought  to  light  after  many  cen- 
turies of  incessant  and  by  no  means  always  successful 
Mtriigglo  against  the  glamour  of  the  gorgeous  castles 
which  Platonism  has  erected  in  and  out  of  the  air. 

And  so,  with  Professor  Gomperz,  we  stop,  for  the 
pivNout,  short  of  Aristotle,  the  great  conaoUdator  of 
Platonism,  and  the  greatest  and  most  ungrateful  pupil 
a  great  philosopher  was  ever  troubled  with.  It  was 
lUting  that,  after  the  master  of  all  who  aspire,  should 
wimo  the  'master  of  those  who  know,'  and  establish 
»ii  empire  over  the  thoughts  of  men  as  lasting  as  that 
of  the  Caesars,  and  as  essentially  Greek  as  the  latt«r 
AVHU  twsentifllly  Roman.  For,  even  as 'the  divine  Julius' 
won  a  power  which  the  soberer  genius  of  Augustus  was 
iuhhIoiI  to  organise,  so  the  revelations  of  '  the  divine 
Phvto'  had  to  bo  condensed  into  the  technical  formulas 
wt  AristotU'.  And,  as  the  keen  insight  of  Hobbes  truly 
dot«i^li<d  iu  thti  papacy  but  'the  ghost  of  the  Koman 
Klupiiv  Hitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof,' so  the 
whtOo  phimlaNmagoria  of  modem  philosophy  often  sug- 
lltwU  \\*  us  littlu  but  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  great 
|t)i)|tMo|>hlv  dynimty  of  Greece.  Quite  recently,  indeed, 
\\\V  Iwtimer  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  final  revolt  has 
vlKthly  Itfcu  raised ;  but  is  it  not  still  inscribed  with  the 
l(t\tU>vvod    lliilltinic    M'atchworda    of    YvSidi    a-eavriv   and 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 
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Art.  v.— FANNY  BCRNEi'. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  dArhlay  (1778-1840),  as 
edited  by  her  niece,  Charlotte  Barrett.  With  preface 
and  notes  by  Austin  Dobson.  Six  vols.  London : 
Macmillan,  1904-5. 

It  will  soon  be  a  hundred  years  since  the  author  of 
'Evelina'  died;  and  her  fame  can  never  again  bo  what 
it  "was  after  she  achieved  that  sudden  and  eurprisiug 
success.  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Miss  Bumey 
is,  after  Miss  Austen,  the  very  first  and  greatest  of  her 
sex.  Other  women  have  done  greater  things.  In  litera- 
ture, for  instance,  the  art  which  above  all  others  seems 
to  smile  upon  women,  no  one  will  rank  her  with  Sappho, 
or  with  Charlotte  or  Emily  Brontti;  few  perhaps  will  rank 
her  with  George  Eliot,  And  there  are  several  French 
women  who  would  claim  to  be  more  than  her  equals. 
Bat  then  the  things  by  which  these  great  names  shine — 
the  passion  of  Sappho,  for  instance,  and  her  final  felicity 
of  phrase,  the  ungry  energy  of  soul  of  the  Brontes,  the 
large  wisdom  and  wide  humanity  of  Geoi^e  Eliot — aro 
not  things  specially  feminine  at  all.  They  are  in  fact 
things  not  so  often  found  in  women  as  in  men.  The 
triumph  in  these  cases,  then,  consists  in  showing  that 
women  can  enter  the  fields  that  belong  to  men  and 
dispute  the  prize.  But  Fanny  Buniey'a  triumph  and 
Jane  Austen's  are  something  quite  different  from  that. 
It  is  their  special  gift  to  keep  us  always  at  our  ease  in 
their  parlour,  and  yet  to  win  and  interest  us  as  much  as 
those  who  carry  us  over  all  the  seas  of  human  power 
or  passion ;  that  is  to  say,  their  triumph  lies  in  showing 
that  they  can  rival  men  without  once  leaving  their  own 
peculiar  field. 

This  is  even  truer  of  Miss  Burney  than  of  her  greater 
successor.  Was  there  ever  any  one  who,  in  her  books  and 
in  her  life,  began,  continued,  and  ended  more  narrowly  a 
woman  than  she?  A  shjrness  that  is  almost  morbid,  a 
shrinking  from  notice  that  is  almost  ridiculous,  a  timidity 
in  speech  and  action  that  is  almost  contemptible — such 
is  her  character  as  it  is  laid  bare  in  her  Journal :  and, 
beautiful  as  people  with  a  certain  feminiuo  ideal  may 
hold  it,  what  could  seem  moi-o  certain  to  bo  ineffectual  ? 
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And  yet  it  was  this  woman,  the  frightened  schoolgirl  o£ 
society,  the  unresisting  victim  of  Madame  Schwellenbei^, 
who  wrote  '  Evelina,'  '  Cecilia,'  and  this  incomparable 
Journal.  Did  anything  so  exquisitely,  exclusively,  ridi- 
culously feminine,  ever  rise  so  high? 

Of  course  she  paid  a  price  for  her  obstinate  parti  pris 
of  maidenly  and  old-maidenly  modesty.  Art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  personality ;  and  its  ends  are  not  likely  to 
be  perfectly  attained  by  those  who  deliberately  place 
their  personalities  in  perpetual  tutelage  to  convention. 
Mias  Burney,  from  iirst  to  last,  allowed  anybody  and 
anything  to  clip  the  wings  of  her  genius.  At  one  time 
it  was  the  thought  of  what  her  stepmother  would  say  of 
her,  at  another  the  horror  of  the  public  saying  anything 
at  all;  now  it  was  the  feelings  of  her  father,  now  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Queen.  The  artist  in  her  was 
never  allowed  to  claim  any  right  to  independent  exist- 
ence. All  that  side  of  her,  her  genius  in  fact,  held  its  life 
by  the  most  precarious  of  tenures,  to  be  snapped  at  any 
moment  by  the  opinions  or  wishes  of  those  about  her. 
At  the  bidding  of  some  scruple  of  her  young  conscience, 
the  girl  of  fourteen  made  a  bonfire  of  everything  she  had 
till  then  written ;  and  how  much  that  never  was  written 
may  have  been  destroyed  in  the  invisible  bonfire  that 
burned  somewhere  in  the  air  round  Windsor  Castle,  as, 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  light  conscience,  in  reluctant 
obedience  to  another  scruple,  the  woman  of  thirty-fonr 
entered  her  palace  prison  and  had  the  key  tui'ned  on  her 
spirit  for  five  years  ?  For  five  years,  did  we  say  ?  rather 
for  life.  Artists  do  not  live  easily  in  cages,  and  when 
they  come  out  they  are  apt  to  have  forgotten  their  songs. 
When  Fanny  Burney  came  out  of  her  cage  it  was  not  the 
author  of  '  Evelina '  that  came  out,  still  less  the  author  of 
all  that  might  have  followed  'Evelina';  it  was  only  the 
author  of  '  Camilla." 

Well,  perhaps  we  like  her  better  so.  The  martyr  of 
conscience,  the  devotedly  obedient  daughter,  the  most 
sincerely  humble-minded  of  all  the  people  who  have 
written  successful  books — perhaps  that  is  a  greater  and 
more  beautiful  achievement,  certainly  a  more  inevit- 
ably lovable  one,  than  any  brilliant  novel,  heralded  and 
followed  by  however  many  trumpets  of  fame.  Yet  tha 
fact  remains,  and  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 
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recofded  p«r«ats  ia 
to  be  «n  artMt.    Hawnr 
the  recorded  pannts  viko 
of  fieezDs  Uieir  sons  berooM  wtivts 
Afanoit  all  the  baogispliies  of  poeto  and 
with  the  jndignapt  and  otistr«ettve  parent, 
no  •Adooais*  if  SfaeUey  had 
ae  U^ily  of  the  parental  claims  of  Mr  Timothy 
ae  VmoBj  Bnmey  thought  of  those  of  Dr  snd 
lliexe  wiMild  hare  been  do  *  Ki«luH|tp<Hl '  i£ 
had  not  felt  that  he  had  to  be  hiutself  aud  not 
hn  bther  a  son.     The  mo^t  origiual  itnd  revvaliiig 
a£  the  nineteenth  century  would  never  have 
painted  if  Corot  had  not  been  ready  after  a  while  to 
iamat  that  his  life  was  his  own. 

His  own,  indeed :  A  man  of  genius  nitfrht  say  there 
waa  an  irony  in  such  a  word.  Xo  ono  :4  life  is  so  little  Itia 
own  ae  an  artist's.  He  is  only  himself  when  lie  'i»  giving 
himself  to  the  world.  And  that  Tery  often  meuus  denying 
himself  to  his  family ;  and  there  lies  the  problem  whirh 
finds  many  solutions,  all  open  to  criticism  in  one  point  or 
another,  extending  over  all  the  distance  bt^tween  the 
heartless  selfishness  of  Romney  and  the  sellless  niod^vdty 
of  Miss  Bum<nr.  At  any  rate,  nothing  is  gained  by 
refusing  to  see  that  there  is  a  pi-oblem.  And  thon> 
never  was  a  case  in  which  the  reality  of  it  is  plainer 
than  it  is  in  that  of  Miss  Bumey.  Probably  nhe  never 
became  half  of  what  she  had  it  in  her  to  bo.  Why  not  ? 
It  is  odd  to  find  the  re-aaon  given  in  some  words  of  her 
own,  written  when  she  was  spiriting  herself  up  to  the 
only  bold  action  of  her  life.  She  talks  in  the  dedication 
prefixed  to  '  Evelina '  of  '  that  littleness  of  soul  by  whicJi 
the  too  timid  mind  is  betrayed  into  a  servility  ihirogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  himian  nature.'  In  that  accidental 
phrase,  itself  occurring  in  a  passage  meant  to  justify  tho 
timidity  of  authors,  is  an  unconscious  prophecy  of  much 
that  was  to  follow  in  the  history  of  Fanny  Burney.  Hho 
was  fourteen  when  she  burnt  'The  History  of  Caroline 
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Evelyn ' ;  sho  was  twenty  -  five  when  she  publUlied 
'Evelina'  and  wrote  those  words  (i,  15).  But  she  did 
not  lefirn  their  lesson;  and  it  was  when  she  wfts  past 
forty  that  Madame  de  Stac-1  wrote  of  her  to  her  siuter: 
*  II  me  parott  que  votre  aoeur  est  comme  uue  demoiselle 
de  quatorae  ana'  (v,  191).  The  whole  of  Fanny  Bumey 
is  in  that  hasty  phrase.  The  keynote  of  her  personality, 
from  first  to  last,  is  its  littleness.  She  is  clever,  ob- 
servant, humorous,  even  shrewd ;  she  is  a  most  loving 
and  most  lovable  daughter,  sister,  friend  ;  but  she  is 
and  remains  '  line  demoiselle  de  quatorzo  ans ' ;  a  genius, 
if  yon  will,  in  her  way,  but — fourteen  years  old, 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  this  whole  view  of  her  character 
has  been  dispxited.  So  strangely  may  books  be  misread 
and  facts  ignored,  that  there  have  positively  been  people 
who  have  accused  Miss  Bmney  of  being  vain.  Mr  Dobson 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  this  accusation  in  his 
postscript,  Qud  to  quote  once  more  Macaulay'a  very  suffi- 
cient reply.  But  the  question  is  not  really  disputable 
except  by  those  who  have  allowed  thernselves  to  get 
contused  ns  to  what  vanity  is.  The  true  answer  to  the 
charge  that  Fanny  Bumey  was  vain,  is  simply  that 
vanity  does  not  consist  in  enjoying  praise  but  in  ex- 
pecting and  demanding  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
first  in  her,  but  not  an  ounce  of  the  second ;  and,  for  our 
part,  without  the  first  we  should  have  liked  her  not  more 
but  lees.  It  would  have  been  positively  inhuman  in  her 
not  to  enjoy  such  praise  as  she  received,  and  not  very 
human  to  deny  her  nearest  and  dearest  the  plofisure  of 
enjoying  it  too.  But  every  entry  in  the  Journal  shows 
that,  far  from  expecting  praise,  sho  positively  i-an  away 
from  it  and  never  could  believe  it  to  be  meant.  Not  only 
did  she  never  for  one  instant  indulge  in  '  the  priceless 
luxury  of  intellectual  contempt,'  she  could  never  even  be 
brought  to  take  herself  sei-iously  or  to  rank  herself  as 
the  equal  of  any  but  nonentities. 

The  fact  is  that  the  charge  is  as  absurd  as  any  in  tlie 
whole  history  of  literature.  Every  page  in  the  Diary 
refutes  it.  Every  record  in  it  of  what  the  diarist  did,  or 
said,  or  felt,  is  proof  of  her  extreme  and  curious  modesty. 
It  is  there  at  the  very  beginning;  it  lasts  to  the  very  end. 
Uer  father  found  her  so  timid  as  a  girl  that  he  had 
no    suspicion   of   her    powers.      Her  modesty  provoked 
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Moota^'s  'Eaeay  (xi  fihaharpwrB.'  aad   ««^ypy>d 
of  tlMm;  but  Um  -womw  ■ovEsto  k*d 

Boc  too  crsfitaUs  to  their  ses.  Aad  « 
noral  is,  aAer  all,  the  open  raad  of  litormtiire ;  jpoo  MMC4. 
vrtTjbodj  OD  it,  and  some  diaiBCters  wHli  whom  yowBg 
persons  as  a  rale  bold  no  ■fqiiiJiif  inc^i  Aad  so  to  oonw 
oat  as  a  novel-writer,  and  be  talkied  of  as  m  aorW-wiitor, 
was  a  bolder  bttsines  thea  tbaa  ve  qoito  undoc«tAud 
io-daj.  Anyhow,  wbaterer  tbe  explanation,  tfa«re  is  tfa« 
fact;  tbe  mention  of  her  book  In  her  prc-fsenre  wns  an 
agony,  eontpelfii^  in>tant  flight ;  the  thought  of  her 
name  being  mentioned  in  the  press  was  enough  to  con- 
jure up  a  week  of  nightmares.  In  vhiq  did  the  good 
sense  of  Mrs  Thrale  laugh  at  her : — 

•  •■  Why  should  you  write  a  book,  print  n  book,  and  Imvi"  pvory- 
body  read  and  like  your  book,  and  then  encntk  in  »  oortipr  aitd 
disoim  it?  .  .  .  This  must  be  conquered;  indeed,  this  di'lionry 
must  be  got  over."  "Don't  call  it  delicacy ,"  mo<i  I.  "when  I 
know  you  only  think  it  folly,"  "Why,  inde«l,"  sikid  she, 
Uaghlng,  "  it  is  not  very  viae ! " '  {i.  07). 

No,  not  very, wise,  we  follow  Mrs  Thrale  in  xnying,  hut. 
still  very  pleasing:  and  not  the  loss  so  for  tho  IiIuhIkv* 
which  we  know  were  always  in  her  cheeks  on  sxioli  ow«- 
sions,  as  they  were  in  those  of  her  beloved  Miulitiuo  do 
Sevign6,  and  of  her  other  self,  her  own  '  Evelina.' 

And  there  is  one  pretty  thing  to  note  about  it  nit. 
She  is,  as  we  said,  exquisitely  feminiDe  in  her  nioiieNly  ; 
but  she  is  even  more  so  in  its  limitations.  For  olisei-ve 
that  she  can  get  over  it.  But  tho  only  tilings  tlmt  ciui 
make  her  do  so  are  her  husband  and  her  sun.  Sub- 
missive to  her  father  as  she  was  in  other  matterH  (even 
after  her  marriage  she  dutifully  suppressed  her  comedy, 
'liOve   and    Fashion,'   to   please    him,   though    she   wan 
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offered  -100?,  for  it,  and  it  was  already  in  rehearsal  at 
Covent  Garden),  she  would  not  listen  to  his  rejection  of 
M.  d'Arblay,  and  was  married  with  not  much  more  than  a 
half  consent  on  his  part.  So,  too,  w^hen  '  Camilla '  is  to 
como  out,  she  rejects  hia  warnings  against  publishing  by 
subscription,  and  declares  that  when  she  '  changed  her 
state '  she  determined  to  '  set  aside  all  her  innate  and 
original  abhorrences,  and  to  regard  and  use  as  resources 
herself  what  hod  always  been  considered  as  such  by 
others'  (v,  263),  That  is,  she  will  now  use  her  friends 
and  all  their  influence,  and  will  accept  Mrs  Crewe's  offer 
to  canvass  for  her,  though,  in  old  days,  her  '  shyness  and 
peculiarly  strung  nerves'  had  made  that  prospect  'terrific 
and  not  alluring'  to  her.  For  very  important  things  have 
happened  since  then  ;  and  '  now,  when  I  look  at  my  dear 
baby,  and  see  its  dimpling  smiles  and  feel  its  elastic 
springs,  I  think  how  small  is  the  sacrifice  of  such  feelings 
for  such  a  blessing."  Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  lacked 
courage  where  her  baby  was  in  question?  And  so  even 
Madame  d'Arblay,  with  the  thought  of  the  little  Alex- 
ander's future  upon  her,  will  gulp  down  all  her  innate 
timidities  and  acquired  scruples  of  court  decorum,  and 
will  boldly  ask  the  Queen  to  accept  the  dedication  of 
'Camilla,'  not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  a  comfortable 
anticipation  of  the  profits  that  will  accrue  to  the  young 
gentleman  from  that  honour.  But  these  are  almost  the 
only  escapes  of  spirit  recorded  by  the  Diary.  As  a  rule, 
notice  terrifies  her,  compliments  overwhehn  her,  unkind- 
ness  crushes  her.  Wterever  we  travel  over  the  nuip  of 
Fanny  Burney  we  come  back  to  this — she  is  a  child,  a 
'demoiselle  de  quatorze  ana,'  the  very  genius  of  littleness. 
"Well,  a  jewel  is  sometimes  worth  more  than  an  estate  ; 
and  littleness  is  not  necessarily  a  disadvantage.  Only 
it  is  a  fact;  and  its  importance  in  the  case  of  Fanny 
Burney  lies  in  this.  The  privilege  or  duty  of  intellect 
is  expansion.  But  this  voluntary  Uttleness  of  hers  for- 
bade expansion  and  threw  her  back  upon  herself.  All 
the  ways  to  expansion,  the  way  of  learning,  the  way 
of  thought,  the  way  of  commerce  with  the  world,  were 
ways  she  had  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  taking ;  and 
BO  she  remained  where  she  was.  All  her  cleverness  can- 
not alter  the  fact  that  she  was  always  a  '  young  person." 
Her  brains  could  only  make  her  all  that  it  was  possible 
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to  be  under  '  young-personish '  limitations.  But  it  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  '  young  person "  not  to  be  oataral 
eatcept  when  sbo  is  among  her  very  nearest  and  dearest. 
And  that  was  the  case  with  Miss  Burney  throughout. 
She  evidently  did  not  shine  much  in  general  society ;  it 
was  only  slowly,  in  the  encouraging  privacy  of  the  the-h- 
Utc,  that  she  timidly  drew  up  her  veil  of  shyness,  un- 
observed by  the  crowded  room  round  her.  And  it  is 
much  the  same  with  what  she  wrote.  Except '  Ceciha,' 
nothing  that  she  wrote  for  the  pubHc  is  of  any  impor- 
tance. And  when  she  wrote  '  Cecilia '  she  was  hardly 
sore  the  public  would  read  it,  not,  at  least,  with  the  fatal 
certainty  that  preceded  the  later  novels  and  plays.  On 
the  other  hand,  '  Evelina '  was  written  without  any  fixed 
purpose  that  the  public  should  over  see  it,  and  with 
a  very  decidedly  fixed  purpose  that  in  no  case  should 
the  public  know  it  was  hers.  The  Diary,  her  greatest 
achievement,  "was  meant  for  one  or  two  pairs  of  affection- 
ate eyes  alone ;  and  that  is  why  it  was  her  greatest 
achievement.  Observe,  for  instance,  the  great  inferiority 
to  it  of  the  bulk  of  her  letters,  which  incline  to  be  dull 
and  pompoue.  To  all  but  those  very  near  ones  she  must 
write  accoidiijg  to  the  protocols  of  convention.  But  in 
the  Diary  she  escapes  at  last.  There,  if  nowhere  else, 
she  can  say  what  it  pleases  her  to  say,  not  only  that  part 
of  it  which  might  be  proper  for  u  young  woman  to 
address  to  the  world  or  to  her  casual  acquaintances.  In 
the  Diary  she  is  at  last  simply  and  naturally  herself. 

This  is  the  book  on  which  her  ultimate  fame  must 
no  doubt  chiefly  rest.  And  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  our 
generation  to  have  it  edited  for  us  by  the  best  of  all 
imaginable  editors,  Mr  Austin  Dobson.  Perhaps  no  one 
li\-ing  knows  the  English  eighteenth  century  as  he  does. 
All  its  figures,  and  not  only  the  most  famous  of  them,  are 
his  familiar  friends.  And  ko  many  of  them  walk  in 
and  out  of  Miss  Bumey's  pages  that  it  is  delightful  to 
have  such  an  editor  at  hand  to  do  the  business  of  intro- 
ducing them.  Any  one  can  search  the  dictionaries  for 
information,  but  Mr  Dobson  seems  to  know  all  the  things 

*for  which   there   is   no   searching  because  they  are  not 
in  the  dictionaries.     There  is  no  old  singer  or  old  song 
casually  mentioned  in  these   pages   but   he   can   tell  us 
■  all  about  them.     Apparently  he  could  walk  blindfold 
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nbout  thu  Bnghthelmstone  that  was  only  just  beginning 
to  be  Brighton.  He  knows  all  that  world  and  all  that 
was  in  it.  its  politics  and  personalities,  its  books  and 
its  plays,  its  dresses  and  diversions,  its  preacliera  and  the 
vanities  they  preached  against,  its  doctors  and  the  medi- 
cines they  prescribed. 

Who  but  Mr  Dobson  remembers  much,  or  indeed  any- 
thing, about '  .James's  Powders '  ?  Some  of  us  may  have 
a  vague  notion  of  having  come  across  them  in  Cowper's 
letters ;  others  may  dimly  recall  them  elsewhere.  But 
Mr  Dobson  can  at  once  lay  his  hand  on  them  everywhere. 
He  knows  that  they  killed  (Goldsmith,  and  cured  Fielding, 
Gray,  and  Cowper ;  he  knows  that  they  were  puffed  in 
'Goody  Two-shoes';  and  that  Walpole  not  only  prescribed 
them  for  Madame  du  Deffand,  but  declared  ho  would 
take  them  if  the  house  ^vaa  on  fire.  Can  there  be  any- 
thing else  to  know  about  them?  They  and  their  fame 
are  obscure,  forgotten  things.  Who  that  goes  to  Lichfield 
to-day  looks  indignantly,  as  Dr  Bumey  did  in  1797,  for 
a  monument  to  the  '  inventor  of  the  admirable  fever 
powders  which  have  so  often  saved  the  life  of  our  dear 
Susey  ■  ?  (v,  339.)  We  have  all  now,  all  except  Mr  Dobson, 
gone  the  way  of  '  the  ungrateful  inhabitants '  who  knew 
nothing  about  him.  After  all,  native  cities  only  antici- 
pate the  rest  of  the  world  in  doing  dishonour  to  prophets ; 
and  so  the  groat  James  secures  mention  here  only  as  an 
extreme  instance  of  Mr  Dobson's  omniscience. 

However,  even  that  omniscience  has  its  limits,  just 
to  make  it  more  human  and  make  us  like  it  bettor.  For 
instance,  Mr  Dobson  does  not  tell  us,  either  because  he 
does  not  know,  or  perhaps  because  he  thinks  every  one 
ought  to  know,  who  wrote  those  charming  lines  that  the 

Irish  '  Mr  B y,'  who  had  wasted  his  youth  in  Latin 

and  such  '  vain  studies,'  quoted  to  Mrs  Thrale  and  Mies 
Burney : — 

*  My  PhcBbo  and  I 
V   .      O'er  hills  and  o'er  dales  and  o'er  valleys  will  fly, 
And  love  shall  be  by  I ' 


And  ho  can  write  a  note  on  the  '  Brussels  Gazette '  with^ 
out  alluding  to  one  of  Lamb's  most  perfect  little  stories, 
in  which  that  forgotten  old  compiler  of  falsehoods  plays 
a  leading  part.     And  he  forgets  the  poet's  sonnet  when 
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he  writes  of  the  silver  voice  of  that  other  Cowper  who, 
OS  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  read  the  charges  against 
Warren  Hastings.  But  two  small  opportunities  lost  are 
not  much  to  set  against  a  thousand  taken.  Even  an 
editorial  Homer  may  be  allowed  one  nod. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  here  the  Bnal  edition  of 
Hadame  d'Arhlay's  Journal.  It  is  a  book  that  must  in 
future  be  found  in  the  library  of  any  one  who  pretends 
to  have  a  coUection  of  the  English  classics.  For  the 
Journal  is  s  classic.  The  two  great  novels,  '  Evelina ' 
and  '  Cecilia,"  are  wonderful  performances  in  their  way, 
and  stil!  very  difficult  to  put  down  when  once  the  story 
is  fairly  started.  The  first  quarter  of '  Evelina '  is  indeed 
rather  dull;  but  as  soon  as  the  love  affair  with  Lord 
Orville  comes  to  the  surface,  the  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness of  it  all,  the  clever  contrivance  of  the  alternate 
clonds  and  sunshine,  and  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  the 
inmost  secrets  of  Evelina's  heart,  sweep  us  along  with 
them  in  deL'ght,  and  soon  make  us  forget  the  tedious 
and  barbarous  busini^ss  of  Captain  Mirvan  and  Madame 
Duval.  StiU,  we  have  seen  exactly  the  same  thing  done 
bett^er  in  '  Pride  and  Prejudice '  and  '  Persuasion.'  Eliza- 
beth Bennett  and  Anne  Elliot  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
Evelina's  beauty,  and  added  a  good  deal  to  her  sense  and 
shrewdness ;  but  they  are,  in  essence,  the  same  ultra- 
modest,  intelligent,  and  good-hearted  girls  set  to  shine 
among  fops,  fools,  and  worldlings ;  and  their  love-affairs 
are  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way,  go  through  the 
same  sort  of  vicissitudes  and  misunderstandings,  and  are 
brought  safe  into  ultimate  port  by  the  same  victorious 
unity  of  charticter  and  mind  in  the  lovers.  And  the 
Clifton  scenes  of  '  Evelina '  almost  exactly  anticipate  the 
Bath  scenes  of  '  Persuasion.' 

In  a  sense,  then,  Evelina  has  been  superseded.  But 
while  the  novels  have  lost  importance  in  the  last  fifty 
^B  years,  the  Diary  may  even  have  gained.  It  was  always 
^P  aUve  and  it  now  begins  to  be  curious.  We  now  see, 
^  more  and  more  clearly,  that  its  aprightUness  Tvas  not  the 
sort  of  false  flash  that  seems  brilliant  for  a  season  or 
I  a  generation,  but  has  the  eternal  freshness  of  life  and 
truth.     Except  Pepys',  it  is  probably  the  most  interesting 

i diary  extant  in  English.     Pepys  wrote  only  for  hia  own 
eye,  and  confessed  himself  with  a  prodigality  that  enabtei 
Vol.  204.— JVb.  406.  a 
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us  to  know  him  as  we  know  no  one  else.  That  is  his 
supreme  merit.  For  the  rest,  he  affords  ua  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  Ufe  of  his  time,  and  occasionally 
brings  us  into  close  quarters  with  some  of  the  chief 
actors  in  it.  But  in  this  last  point  Miss  Bumey  goes 
far  ahead  of  him.  Her  Diary  cannot  i-ival  his  as  a 
confessioual ;  but  as  a  picture  of  the  great  things  and 
people  of  her  time,  it  utterly  outstrips  him.  Charles  II 
was  a  more  interesting  man  than  George  III,  no  doubt ; 
and  Pepys  gives  us  a  few  capital  glimpses  of  him. 
But  they  are  only  'snapshots,'  such  as  any  looker-on 
from  outside  may  take.  Fanny  Bumey  lived  at  Court 
and  saw  the  King  and  Queen  almost  every  day  for  years. 
And  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  even  when  they 
are  as  ordinary  a  couple  as  George  III  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, are  still  the  Kmg  and  Queen,  with  all  the  interest 
that  will  always  belong  to  palaces  and  thrones.  There 
is  one  long  episode,  too,  in  which  the  interest  goes  a  great 
deal  deeper,  deep  as  human  sorrow,  and  dark  with  the 
midnight  darkness  of  insanity.  With  such  a  tragedy 
being  acted  before  her  eyes,  it  would  have  taken  a  duller 
pen  than  Miss  Bumey's  to  write  what  would  not  interest 
us.  Then,  if  she  saw  less  of  the  world  than  Pepys,  she 
saw  far  more  of  the  people  most  worth  knowing  in  it. 
Among  the  people  the  Diary  records  her  as  meeting — 
some  of  them,  of  course,  a  hundred  times — are  Johnson, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Boswell,  Windham,  Hastings,  Horace 
Walpole,  Arthur  Young,  Bishop  Hurd  (the  '  Beauty  of 
Holiness '),  Percy  of  the  '  Heliques,"  Mrs  Delany,  Mrs 
Siddons,  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Talleyrand,  and  Chateaubriand.  No 
such  list  could  be  made  from  Pepys. 

The  book,  then,  has  all  sorts  of  extraneous  interest  of 
the  most  legitimate  sort.  A  wise  woman,  who  loved  both 
society  and  books,  once  defined  the  pleasantest  society  as 
that  which  is  '  bookisb  without  being  "  blue,"  and  in  the 
world  without  being  of  it.'  That  is,  in  the  main,  the 
society  Madame  d'Arblay  lived  in.  Her  statesmen  and 
courtiers  are  something  of  scholars ;  her  scholars  are  a 
good  deal  men  of  the  world.  Still,  none  of  the  great 
diaries  live  by  extraneous  interest,  even  of  such  qiiahty 
as  this.  To  write  a  diary  is  to  paint  one's  own  portrait; 
and  whatever  else  goe»  into  it  is  only  a  part  of  tho 
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necessary  propcrtieB  or  ornamental  accessories  of  the 
picture.  That  is  where  Pepya  ia  unapproachable  and 
eupreme.  But,  though  Miaa  Bumey's  portrait  of  herself 
cannot  be  compared  for  an  instant  with  that  amazing 
perfonnance,  where  wo  seem  to  see  the  eyes  sparkle  with 
gratified  vanity,  the  brow  darken  with  vanity  disap- 
pointed, the  pulee  beat  quicker  as  intrigue  developes, 
dinner  approaches,  or  danger  threatens,  the  conaoience, 
oar  owTi  conscience  that  we  know  so  well,  objecting  and 
being  overruled,  or  rejoicing  with  fatuous  self-assurance 
in  its  occasional  victories — though  all  that  ts  quite  out  of 
Miss  Bumey's  reach,  yet  it  is  still  true  that  the  picture 
of  henself  is  the  central  interest  of  her  book,  and  the  key 
or  connecting-link  of  the  whole.  We  know  the  shy, 
clever,  kindly,  essentially  feminine  little  figure  very  in- 
timately long  before  we  get  to  the  end.  We  feel  the 
artist  is  an  honest  painter,  and  we  are  sure  she  was  well 
within  her  rights  when  she  asserted  of  herself,  '  I  never 
in  all  my  life  have  been  a  sayer  of  the  thing  that  is  not. 
All  that  I  relate  in  journalising  ia  strictly,  nay  plainly, 
fact '  {i,  312).  Yes,  nothing  but  fact,  no  doubt,  but  not  all 
the  facts.  It  needs  a  Pepysian  mystery  of  ciphers  to 
carry  a  diarist  as  far  as  that.  As  it  is,  a  little  more 
confession  would  certainly  make  Madame  d'Arblay's 
Diary  more  interesting,  and  perhaps  she  would  be  a 
more  human  figure  if  she  were  but  a  little  wickeder. 
It  ia  rather  exasperating  to  find  that  not  even  Mrs 
Sehwellenberg  can  provoke  her  to  an  angry  word.  In- 
sipid amiability  was  the  side  on  which  danger  lay  ;  and 
perhaps  we  must  be  thankful  that  she  does  not  pretend 
to  find  ■  Cerbera '  agreeable  or  George  III  brilliant. 

Well,  but  the  portrait,  so  far  as  it  goes — what  are  its 
most  striking  features?  Tlie  modesty,  of  course,  first 
and  foi-emost,  of  which  enough  has  been  said.  But  there 
are  other  kindred  touches  of  femininity  very  visible  too. 
Prudery,  for  instance,  and  prejudice.  'Tou  know  you 
are  a  prude,"  says  'Daddy'  Crisp  to  her  (i,  l&O)  when  dis- 
cussing the  suggestion  that  she  should  write  a  comedy,  in 
which  there  would  have  to  be,  aa  he  says,  certain  '  Uvely 
freedoms  and  waggeries,'  natural  enough  '  when  gay  men 
of  the  world  are  got  together ' ;  but  the  sort  of  thing  of 
which  respectable  ladies  would  be  very  shy  to  claim  the 
authorship,  however  willing  they  may  be  to  laugh  at  it 
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from  tho  boxes.  And,  before  she  knew  Queen  Charlotte, 
she  'could  have  kissed  the  hem  of  her  garment'  for  telling 
Mrs  Delany  that  she  hoped  Mias  Bumey  would  not  write 
a  play,  because  '  her  character,  by  all  I  hear,  is  too  deli- 
cate to  suit  with  writing  for  the  stage '  (ii,  309).  Well, 
again  perhaps  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  her. 
We  are  all  men  and  women  before  we  are  authors  ;  and 
the  woman  who  is  so  eager  about  her  authorship  as  to 
forget  her  womanliness  is  not  the  sort  of  author  any  one 
would  wish  Miss  Burney  to  have  been.  But  her  prudery 
was  unnecessarily  alarmed.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  is 
one  of  art  and  not  of  morals.  The  business  of  art  lies 
just  in  these  things :  how  to  make  the  tragic  hero  seem 
true  to  nature  while  he  always  talks  blank-verse ;  how 
to  make  a  sea-cook,  as  Stevenson  said,  seem  a  lifelike 
sea-cook  without  defiling  your  pages  with  oaths  or  ob- 
scenity. The  thing  can  be  done,  is  done  in  one  way  or 
other  by  every  artist  worth  the  name,  and,  what  is  still 
more  to  the  point,  had  already  been  done  by  Misa  Bumey, 
who,  as  a  certain  Miss  Coussmaker  observed,  had  managed 
in  'Evelina'  to  give  the  impression  of  life  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  some  very  objectionable  people,  while  certainly 
not  allowing  thetn  to  talk  in  their  own  language. 

The  fact  is  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  mind  in  Miss 
Bumey  never  left  the  schoolroom  and  never  chose  to  run 
alone.  How  easily  she  caught  the  prejudices  of  those 
about  her !  Not  all  her  intimate  knowledge  of  Burke 
can  prevent  her  being  childishly,  girlishly,  unjust  to 
him  when  he  is  prosecuting  Hastings,  the  favourite  of 
the  Court.  Windham  was  at  last  obliged  to  tell  her 
frankly  that  there  were  things  in  the  world  of  which  she 
was  no  judge,  and  indeed  could  form  no  idea.  Yet  she 
could  be  shrewd  enough  in  her  comments  on  men  and 
things.  What  an  excellent  hint  to  great  ladies  is  her 
praise  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Portland, 
'  not  merely  free  from  pride,  bat  free  from  affability,  its 
most  mortifying  deputy ! '  Then,  again,  how  well  she 
notes  her  reason  why  Johnson  was  so  rarely  included  in 
the  invitations  she  and  the  Thrales  received  at  Brighton. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  apparently  that  other  people 
were  not  as  easy  and  serene  as  he  was  after  his  beloved 
conversational  battles.  He  does  not  see  that  people  '  who 
have  been  "downed"  by  him  never  can  much  covet  so 
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triamphant  a  visitor.'  But  the  truth  is  that,  *  in  contests 
of  -wit,  the  victor  is  as  ill  off  in  future  cousequencea  as 
the  vanquished  in  present  ridicule'  (ii,  113).  Could  it  be 
better  put?  The  book  has  plenty  of  such  shrewd  judg- 
ments scattered  about  it,  touching  o£f  men  and  manners 
in  phrases  that  go  to  the  root  of  things ;  such  phrasea  as 
that  about  Mr  Lort  the  antiquary,  '  one  of  the  raost 
learned  men  alive,'  but  so  odd  and  blunt  that  be  strikes 
the  silent  little  critic  as  '  altogether  out  of  the  common 
road,  without  having  chosen  a  bett«r  path.'  There,  in  a 
»vord  or  two.  is  the  whole  difference  between  eccentricity 
and  individuality. 

But  all  these  things  are  details.  After  her  modesty, 
the  tw^o  great  impressions  the  Diary  loaves  on  us  are  her 
loving  and  lovable  disposition  and  her  amazing  memory. 
Of  course  diaries  always  talk  about  the  people  who  love 
and  are  loved  by  the  diarist  more  than  about  the  rest  of 
the  world.  But,  when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  It 
is  clear  that  few  people  win  affection  everywhere  as 
Fanny  Bumey  won  it.  Everybody  loved  her.  First  her 
father,  with  more  than  the  common  love  of  fathers,  then 
her  sisters  and  friends,  then  the  world,  as  she  began  to 
know  it  at  Streatham  where  she  evidently  carried  all 
hearts  by  storm,  and  then  the  Court  and  alt  its  little 
separate  world,  from  the  King  and  Queen,  who  treated 
ber  with  marked  affection  from  the  first,  and  the 
princesses,  who  adored  ber  and  loved  to  be  with  her, 
down  through  the  equerries  and  ladies,  who  all  sought 
her  company,  to  the  very  maids  and  footmen,  who  were 
in  tears  at  her  resignation.  And  no  wonder.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  so  kind-hearted,  gentle,  considerate  a  being 
lived  in  a  Court  or  anywhere  else.  Human  experience 
does  not  ordinarily  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  cleverest 
person  in  a  company  will  be  also  the  most  modest  and 
the  most  amiable.  But  that  was  exactly  the  case  at 
Windsor  Castle  between  1786  and  1791. 

Her  unselfishness  was,  indeed,  of  the  sort  that  never 
fails  of  its  reward.  No  one  ever  thought  less  of  her 
own  rights  or  convenience.  At  Windsor  she  had  no 
bell  in  her  room  to  ring  for  her  servants,  and  sbe  was 
liable  herself  to  a  sudden  summons  at  any  moment.  Her 
predecessor,  to  meet  this  inconvenience,  had  made  the 
footman  allotted  to  her  stand  for  hours  outside  her  roomi 
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that  she  might  Bond  bim  for  her  maid  the  instant  she 
needed  her.  Miss  Bumoy,  who  had  her  own  heart  to  tell 
her  the  misery  of  euch  aimloas  waiting,  would  not  demand 
this  service  of  the  man,  and  was  put  to  Irequent  confusion 
and  discomfort  in  consequence.  So  when  there  was  a 
royal  ball,  and  she  had  to  be  ready  to  undress  the  Queen, 
she  Bat  up  all  night  herself,  'not  having  the  heart  to 
make '  her  maid  stay  up  to  tell  her  when  she  would  be 
wanted.  No  doubt  all  this  has  its  foolish  side.  The 
maid  would  not  have  been  much  the  worse,  and  she 
was  there  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Miss  Burney  these 
fatigues,  which  ultimately  made  her  too  ill  to  remain  at 
Court.  But  look  at  it  from  the  maid's  point  of  view, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  when  the  parting 
from  her  came,  it  was  a  '  tragedy  of  tragedies,'  as  '  the 
poor  girl  did  nothing  hut  cry  incessantly ';  and  one  has 
no  difSculty  in  guessing  the  sort  of  action  that  bad  won 
the  heart  of  the  footman  who,  when  he  was  being  taken 
away  to  St  Greorge's  Hospital,  "expressed  himself  in  terms 
o£  such  strong  attachment  that  he  quite  melted  me  with 
sorrow  and  compassion,'  refusing  his  wages  and  declaring 
that  '  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  any  relation  that  I 
have,  has  ever  been  eo  kind  to  me  as  you  have  been.' 

It  is  the  same  all  through.  She  is  always  thinking 
of  other  people.  We  can  most  of  us  do  au  unselfish 
thing  now  and  then,  if  we  are  to  have  the  credit  of  it; 
hut  it  is  only  the  saints  of  everyday  life  who  can  make  a 
great  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others  and  take  care  to 
prevent  their  discovering  it  is  a  sacrifice.  So  we  do  not 
stint  our  admiration  or  our  love  when  we  find  the  Diary 
quite  naturally  recording,  as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all,  that 
on  the  fatal  day  of  her  entiy  on  her  court  duties,  when 
she  was  'forgoing  all  her  most  favourite  schemes,  and 
every  dear  expectation  her  fancy  had  ever  indulged  o£ 
happiness  adapted  to  its  taste,'  she  took  care  to  leave  her 
lather  undisturbed  in  the  belief  that  all  her  emotion 
arose  from  nothing  more  serious  than  nervousness  at  the 
prospect  of  an  audience  with  the  Queen.  And  so  at  her 
father's  first  visit  to  lier  the  next  day : — 

•At  noon  came  my  dear  father,  and  spent  an  hoar  or  two 
^■ith  me — so  happy  I  ao  contented  1  so  big  with  every  pleasant 
eijiectation  t  I  rejoice  to  recollect  that  I  did  nothing,  said 
nothing,  this  morning  to  check  his  satisfaction ;  it  was 
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snddeulx  and  at  ooce,  all  my  care  to  increase  liis  deligbt.  .  ..u 
We  parted  cheerfully  on  Iwth  aides ;  yet  1  suw  a  little  pcMg 
in  hi^  last  embrace,  and  felt  it  in  his  dejir  himd» :  but  I  kept 
DiyBelf  well  up.  and  he  left  xne,  I  really  lielieve,  without  a 
wish  ongratified '  (ii,  888). 

And  without  a  notion,  we  may  add,  of  the  price  piiid  for 
his  gratified  wishes.  The  generous  giver  never  let  him 
sospect  there  was  a  price  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  only 
t^e  really  imselfish  people  who  do  these  obscure  works  of 
love  which  no  shining  glories  of  admiration  follow ;  and 
we  feel  that  Fanny  Bumey  was  so  full  of  this  best  Chris- 
tianity of  everyday  life  that  we  may  take  her  quite 
literally  when  she  says  things  that  we  should  hold  to  be 
mere  phrases  in  almost  any  other  mouth.  For  instance, 
it  was  her  own  fault  perhaps,  the  fault  of  her  weak- 
nonn  and  timidity,  that  old  Mrs  Schwellenberg  was  able 
to  be  a  kind  of  torturing  jailer  of  that  prison  of  the  bncfc- 
Btairs  in  which  they  lived.  But,  wherever  the  fault  lay, 
there  waa  the  fact.  And  the  worst  revenge  Miss  Bumey 
took  was  to  call  her  '  Cerbera '  in  her  Journal.  When 
she  saw  her  in  pain  she  was  not  only  'really  very- 
sorry  for  her';  her  charity  goes  farther;  and,  as  we 
were  saying,  on  her  lips  the  words  are  more  than  an 
empty  flourish : — 

'I  thought  as  I  looked  at  her  that,  if  the  ill-hiiiDOura  I  so 
often  experience  could  relieve  her,  I  would  consent  to  bear 
them  unrepining  in  preference  to  seeing  or  knowing  her  so  ill.' 

Plainly,  Fanny  Burney  was  an  angeJ  to  live  with,  as 
her  French  friends,  who  called  her  '  I'ange,'  evidently  dis- 
covered ;  and  an  angel  endowed  with  brains  in  perhaps 
the  one  perfect  companion  we  are  all  seeking  in  a  world 
in  ^hich  perfect  companionship  is  rare.  From  that 
point  of  view  it  is  curious  that  she  was  not  apparently 
troubled  with  any  suitors  for  her  hand  till  the  rather  late 
arrival  of  that  most  fortunate  of  penniless  exiles.  Monsieur 
d'Arblay.  The  explanation  lies  probably  in  the  indefin- 
able old-maidishness  which  seems  to  have  encroached  too 
early — indeed  before  we  know  her — on  the  maidenly 
modesty  which  might  have  been  her  charm.  There  are 
some  pleasant  weeks  in  the  Diary  during  which  all  the 
indications  seem  to  be  pointing  to  romantic  developments 
between  the  diarist  and  '  Mr  Fairly.'    She  must  certainly 
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have  been  a  little  in  love  with  htm,  and  he,  one  would 
Bay  £rom  her  account  of  his  doings,  at  least  as  much  in 
love  with  her.  And  one  fancies  they  would  have  done 
extremely  well  together.  But  rumour  always  allotted 
the  gentleman  to  one  'Miss  Fuzilier'  (Miss  Gunning) ;  and, 
though  he  treated  the  story  with  a  contemptuous  dis- 
avowal in  the  presence  of  Miss  Bumey,  it  was  the  rumour, 
and  not  the  disavowal,  which  had  the  last  word,  much  to 
the  surpriBC,  and  evidently  not  much  to  the  satisfaction, 
of  the  diarist,  who  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  in 
his  company.  No  one  will  read  the  Journal  without 
thinking  Colonel  Digby  ('Mr  Fairly")  lost  an  opportunity. 
It  is  not  merely  that  Fanny  Bumey  was  by  far  the  most 
marriageable  of  all  the  women  who  have  ever  written 
books,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ ; 
she  assuredly  need  not  fear  many  rivals  in  the  more 
popular  ranks  of  those  who  have  not. 

However,  fate  and  '  Miss  Fuzilier '  set  things  moving 
in  another  direction ;  and  Miss  Bumey  survived  to 
become  Madame  d'Arblay.  Colonel  Digby  makes  few 
appearances  in  the  rest  of  the  Diary ;  and,  though  there 
is  no  actual  self-betrayal  in  the  diarist's  allusions  to  him, 
they  mostly  strike  a  more  or  less  critical  note.  In  par- 
ticular, Miss  Bumey  was  scandalised  by  the  manner  of 
his  marriage.  He  had  always  seemed  to  her  '  so  religious, 
so  strict  in  all  ceremonies,  even,  of  religion,'  that  she  was 
naturally  amazed  to  find  he  was  married  in  a  drawing- 
room,  with  ladies  seated  on  sofas  round  the  room,  and 
their  '  work-boxes  and  netting  cases '  about  them,  and 
nothing  to  suggest  a  reUgious  service  except  two  candles 
and  a  prayer-book  on  a  table  for  which  the  best  that  the 
ofGciattng  clergyman  can  say  is  that  he  hopes  it  was  not 
a  card-table !  On  all  of  which  the  diarist  comments  that 
it  is  an  amazing  ^vay  of  conducting  'a  business  of  such 
portentous  seriousness,'  and  notes  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion that  the  clergyman  '  attributed  the  plan  to  the  lady,' 
who  was  '  all  smile  and  complacency '  and  '  perfectly 
serene.'  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  '  violent 
headache '  is  one  of  the  very  next  entries  in  the  Diary. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat  the  book  as  if  its 
writer  were  the  only  thing  of  interest  in  it.  She  is  the 
backbone  which  holds  it  all  together,  but  it  has  many 
other  features,  some  of  which  are  of  more  striking  interest 
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than  she  ie.  This  is  where  her  marvellous  memory  comes 
in.  Who,  except  Boswell,  has  ever  recorded  long  coa- 
vereatione  with  such  wealth  of  detail  and  convincing 
fidelity  as  ehe  does?  Even  in  Boswell,  only  the  Wilkes 
dinner  and  a  few  similar  episodes  can  pretend  to  rival 
the  copious  and  picturesque  abundance  of  such  scenes  as 
her  first  meoting  with  George  III  at  Mrs  Delany's,  the 
great  interview  with  him  at  Kew  during  his  first  attack 
of  madness,  or  half  a  dozen  of  the  days  at  Streatbam  in 
the  first  two  volumes.  There  is  no  more  immortal  page 
in  Boswell  than  that  in  which  Johnson  describes  his 
household,  and  in  particular.  Poll  Carmichael,  the  '  stupid 
slut,"  of  whom  he  had  some  hopes  at  first ;  but  '  when  I 
talked  to  her  tightly  and  closely  I  could  make  nothing  of 
her  ;  she  was  wiggle-waggle,  and  I  could  never  persuade 
her  to  be  categorical,'  No  more  vivid  pictures  of  human 
beings  talking  to  each  other  exist  in  the  English  language. 
Besides,  Boswell  had  one  great  advantage  over  Miss 
Bumey.  It  was  impossible  for  a  young  woman  staying 
at  Streatham,  it  was  much  more  impossible  for  the 
•  Dresser  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,'  to  imitate  the 
wise  impudence  which  gave  Boswell  courage  to  take  notes 
on  the  spot  while  a  conversation  was  proceeding.  She 
had  to  rely  on  her  memory  alone.  There  is  very  little 
doubt  we  can  rely  on  it  too.  No  doubt  it  is  the  business 
of  the  novelist  to  invent  probable  conversations ;  and  Miss 
Bumey  could  do  it  as  well  as  most  people.  But  no  one 
who  reads  these  will  think  them  invented.  Obviously, 
from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Diary,  she  was  only 
relating  w^hat  she  saw  and  heard  ;  she  had  too  much  use, 
as  she  said,  for  her  inventive  powers  in  other  quarters  to 
waste  them  on  her  Diary. 

The  strangest  thing  about  it,  and  the  strongest  proof  of 
what  her  memory  was,  is  that  she  never,  we  believe,  com- 
plains of  difficulty  in  recollecting  what  was  said ;  what 
she  complains  of  again  and  again  is  lack  of  time  to  pour 
out  upon  the  paper  her  multitudinous  recollections.  Of 
course  she  must  have  '  composed '  the  conversations  a 
little.  Her  truth  is  truth  of  art,  not  of  science,  and  is  as 
much  the  more  interesting  for  that  as  a  landscape  is 
more  interesting  than  a  plan  out  of  a  surveyor's  office; 
it  contains,  as  that  does,  a  better  sort  of  truth  than  any 
literal  reporting  can  ever  accomplish.     But  truth  of  art, 
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bcnrerer  H  mmjr  trtmdarm  or  reject  £ms.  »  stzD  ballt  firm 
on  tad,  sail  em  fasTe  no  other  fti— datina;  and  there  ia 
no  fn— on  to  doabi  that  this  is  tbe  eaoe  with  Madame 
d'ArMsy.  Her  eornvnatiaas  are  realccmnji— tiuuu.  Long 
balora  mo«t  of  Utem  wcse  wxittflo,  ho-  father  had  noted 
the  ffA  that  frrih4i*  than  possiUe:  *X<mcwry  bud-lime  in 
your  braists:  ererTthing  that  lights  there  sticks.'  And 
the  reeuKiethiaiiinaaJng  book  otlhriiy,  breathing  homan 
betnga*  eaogfa^  all  imknown  to  them,  in  the  nudat  of  their 
talk,  and  talking  for  erermore  in  these  pages  with  the 
quick  freshneaa  of  the  moment,  so  different  &om  the  faded 
coloarv  which  are  all  that  hiatorjr  can  give  to  the  conver- 
•ationii  to  which  it  loc^  back  acroos  the  centuries. 

These  conreraationa  are  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  and 
the  best  known.  But  it  is  full  also  of  cnrioas  things 
that  are  not  conversations.  One  of  the  most  curious 
in  the  fact  that,  when  Madame  d'Arblay  came  back  to 
England  in  1812,  she  had  never  hoard  of  Trafalgar,  and 
did  not  know  Xelson  was  dead ;  or  rather,  that  is  not  in 
the  book,  but  in  one  of  Mr  Dobsons  notes,  reeling  ulti- 
nately  on  her  brother's  authority.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  convincing  proof  ever  given  of  the  tightness  of  the 
grasp  in  which  Kapoleon  held  the  French  people,  mind 
and  iKxIy ;  and  it  makee  all  the  more  woaderful  the  entire 
imiiU'preiK-e  und  contempt  with  which,  as  the  Diary  shows, 
Paris  at  Qrat  treated  the  news  of  the  landing  from  EUba. 
Tliese  are  grave  matters,  fit  for  the  historian's  eye  ;  but 
they  are  not  perhaps  more  startling  than  some  other 
odd  facts  which  are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Diary, 
such  as  that  the  baby  Lord  Ilartington,  aged  fourteen 
months,  had  a  house  and  a  carriage  to  himself  at  Bath, 
cjuite  separate  from  his  sisters  who  were  not  to  succeed 
to  dukedutiis;  or,  another  nursery  detail,  that  a  certain 
Lady  Warren  fed  her  boy  of  ten  weeks  old  on  hare  and 
veal ;  or,  what  will  astonish  visitors  to  Germany  more 
than  all  the  rest,  that  old  Mrs  Schwellenberg,  Miss 
}turney's  German  jailer,  had  a  positive  mania  for  open 
windows,  and  nearly  killed  poor  Fanny  and  other  un> 
happy  court  personages  who  had  to  travel  in  her  coach, 
by  inbintinK  on  both  windows  being  open  in  all  weathers. 
To  travel  further  in  the  incredible  would  be  impossible ; 
and  even  the  picture  of  George  TV  bandying  Homeric 
quotations  in  the  original  Greek  with  Charles  Bumey, 
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or  that  of  George  III  foUowod  into  the  sea  at  Weymouth 
by  a  tuficbine  full  of  loyal  fiddlers  saluting  the  royal 
bather  with  '  God  Save  the  King,'  or  that  of  Mrs  Thrale 
and  Fanny  Biimey  bathing  by  moonlight  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  November  20,  1782,  pale  before  the 
spectacle  of  an  elderly  German  duenna  for  ever  clamour- 
ing for  fresh  air. 

Such  things,  however,  are  only  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
eccentricity  scattered  up  and  down  the  book.  For  the 
rest,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  incidental 
pictures  she  gives  of  her  time.  That  easy,  cheerful,  intel- 
ligent, unimaginative  century  is  once  more  set  out  before 
us,  and  makee  the  old,  attractive,  unsatisfying  picture. 
There  it  is,  with  its  world  in  which  every  one  had  a  place 
or  a  pension,  and  there  were  no  malcLdiee  of  the  soul — if, 
indeed,  there  was  a  soul  to  have  them ;  witli  its  outside 
splendour  of  pomp  and  palaces,  and  its  hidden  diti- 
comfort  of  dirty  and  ill-arranged  rooms ;  with  its  wise 
tolerance,  its  real  respect  for  the  things  of  the  miud,  and 
its  sound  contempt  for  barbariaus ;  with  its  abundant 
and  admirable  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  its  easy  ignor- 
ance of  the  need  of  any  other — there  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen  it  before,  the  age  in  which  we  know  England  best  of 
all,  neither  too  far  off  nor  too  near.  Its  admii-able  good 
sense  and  good  temper  were  never  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage than  in  Miss  Buniey's  Mr  Cambridge  rejoicing  in  his 
'  very  peculiar  happiness '  that  all  the  '  amiable  women  ' 
whom  he  took  to  aliio  took  to  him,  and  that  the  '  im- 
pertinent and  foolish'  ones  whom  he  disliked  'cannot 
bear '  him  in  return ;  declaring  that  of  these  two  things 
he  does  not  know  '  which  is  the  greatest  happiness ' ;  and 
winding  up  "a  thousand  excellent  anecdotes  of  himself 
and  his  associates "  by  the  cheerful  confession  that  '  to 
and  at  this  moment  there  is  no  sight  so  pleasing  to  mo 
as  seeing  Mrs  Cambridge  enter  a  room ;  and  that,  too, 
after  having  been  married  to  her  for  forty  years.'  Ho 
is  a  pleasant  picture  in  BoswoU,  this  Mr  Cambridge; 
but  this  more  than  Gibbonian  self-satisfaction  (for  poor 
Gibbon  never  tasted  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  wife  enter 
a  room)  surpasses  all  that  Boswell  tells  us. 

Mr  Cambridge  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  the  cultivated 
men  of  leisure  who  flourish  so  exceedingly  and  form  so 
agreeable  a  feature  in  all  pictures  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tary ;  what  a  number  of  tbem  there  seem  to  have  been,  like 
him, '  always  well-bred  and  almost  always  entertaining,' 
aud,  like  him,  with  '  talents  and  inclination '  for  '  serious 
disquisitions  and  philosophy '  as  well  as  for  '  anecdotes ' 
and  '  fun.'  We  have  to  be  half -ashamed  of  ourselves 
to-day  if  we  care  about  anything  more  serious  than  the 
•  test  match '  or  '  the  winner."  In  those  days  intelligonce 
kept  the  barbarians  in  their  proper  place ;  and  Miss 
Burney,  like  Cbestor0eld  and  like  Gibbon,  never  speaks 
of  the  sportsmen  of  her  day  except  with  a  touch  of 
assured  and  expected  contempt.  She  tells  us  that  Mr 
Crutchley,  who  loved  hunting,  said  ho  never  knew  threo 
men  in  the  world  who  pursued  it  with  equal  pleasure 
that  were  not  idiots  ;  and  elsewhere  she  couples '  a  school- 
boy or  a  professed  fox-hunter'  together  as  savages  of 
equal  grossness.  We  need  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  that ; 
but  we  may  well  wish  to  recover  a  little  of  the  eighteenth 
century  respect  for  intellect  and  learning  thatgave  Johnson 
such  a  reception  as  he  had  everywhere  in  Scotland,  and 
that  in  this  book  shows  us  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, a  man  of  fortune  and  a  scholar,  breaking  out  about 
him:  'Ob,  I  love  him,  I  honour  him,  I  reverence  him! 
I  would  black  his  shoes  for  him ! " — or  a  young  man 
of  fashion  like  Windham  going  down  to  Lichfield  in  his 
carriage  for  no  other  retison  than  to  save  Johnson  the 
discomfort  of  returning  to  London  in  the  public  coach. 
A  Whig  who  could  do  that  for  a  Tory  scholar  has  a 
right  to  be  believed  when  he  utters  the  fine  regret,  '  I 
lament  every  moment  aa  lost  that  I  might  have  spent 
in  his  society  and  yet  gave  to  any  other." 

The  century  that  produced  men  who  so  honoured 
wisdom  and  goodness  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  despised. 
An  age  of  seriousness  it  can  perhaps  hardly  be  called ; 
but  it.may  be  as  well  entitled  to  that  name  as  others  are 
to  be  called  ages  of  faith.  Neither  the  serious  nor  the 
faithful  are  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  in  either 
case.  But  the  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century  ia 
that,  where  there  is  belief  in  goodness,  there  is  nearly 
always  also  belief  in  intelligence  aud  learning ;  and  the 
two  beliefs,  so  often  divorced  before  and  since,  make 
seriousness.  Religion  plays  no  large  part  in  Madame 
d'Arblay's  Diary,  for  the  reason  that  she  deliberately 
resolved  when  she  began  it  to  say  nothing  in  it  of  her 
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I'retigious  aentimente,  opinioDs,  hopes,  fears,  beliefs,  or 
I  aspirations.'  But  that  was  not  because  she  hod  none. 
[Indeed  she  kept  another  devotional  diary,  which  has  not 
[been  printed,  and  is  apparently  destroyod.  The  result  is 
I  that  it  L3  only  the  externals  of  religion  tliat  we  get  in  the 
[published  Diary;  the  'rational  and  judicious'  sermons, 
[  delivered  '  with  a  clearness,  grace,  and  propriety  that 
iBoftened  and  bettered  us  all,'  which  she  heard  at  Bath 
1  and  elsewhere ;  her  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
I  and  happiness  in  remaining  in  church  after  the  service 
I  was  over,  and  then  going  back  to  her  room  to  read  'some 
I  of  my  Queen's  gift,  "  Ogden's  Sermons  " ' ;  her  seeking  and 
[  finding  '  composure '  in  the  study  of  Beattie's  '  Evidence 
I  of  the  Christian  Religion.'  Any  eighteenth  century 
I  library  will  show  how  much  they  read  sermons  in  those 
I  days.  Uow  many  people  nowadays  take  sermons  with 
I  them  on  a  holiday,  as  Boswell  did  when  be  and  Johnson 
I  went  to  Scotland?  How  many  find  them  In  inn-parlours, 
as  they  did  ?  and  how  many  read  them  if  they  do  ? 

Madame  d'Arblay's  picture  must  not,  however,  be 
taken  to  be  of  an  invariably  edifying  character.  We 
should  now  bo  scandalised,  for  instance,  by  such  a  dis- 
cussion during  service  at  church  as  took  place  in  the 
[  Thrale  pew  at  Streatham  one  Sunday  in  1781,  when  Miss 
Bumey  enlivened  a  sermon  on  humility  by  declaring  that 
one  of  the  occupants  of  the  pew  was  the  proudest  man 
in  the  church.  But  the  general  impi'ession  is  one  of 
goodness  and  good  sense,  and  of  a  spirit  of  wise  and 
tolerant  charity  in  these  matters,  which  has  disappeared 
since  in  a  succession  of  controversial  storms.  In  those 
days,  as  Mrs  Gaskell  tells  us  in  her  'Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,"  a  saintly  rector  could  build  a  chapel  for  the 
Wosleyans  in  his  parish.  One  sees  the  same  spirit  in  the 
I  curious  fact  that,  of  all  the  objections  made  by  Dr  Burney 
to  Monsieur  d'Arblay  as  a  son-in-law,  there  is  not  a  word 
of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic.  And  the  exile,  who  lived 
and  died  in  that  faith,  could  not  only  conform  to  English 
CUatotns  in  such  matters  as  Sunday  observance,  but 
could  allow  bis  son  to  be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and 
finally  to  be  ordained  in  the  Enghsh  Church ;  while  hia 
wife,  Anglican  enough  to  sigh  for  the  English  service 
abroad,  was  yet  liberal  enough  to  welcome  the  priest  to 
her  husband's  dying  bed,  to  which,  but  for  her,  it  seems 
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he  voold  hardly  have  got  access.  Is  it  always  because  we 
care  more  about  our  own  faith,  that  we  are  so  much  more 
exclusive  wth  regard  to  that  of  others  ? 

All  tbeae  gliEapses,  grave  and  gaj,  into  what  English 
men  and  women  were  thinking  and  doing  a  hondrfsd  and 
twenty  years  ago  make  rery  pleasant  reading  to  eyes 
fatigued  with  the  newspaper  reiteration  of  the  obvious 
actualities  of  the  present.  To  learn  to  read  books  is  to 
learn  to  enjoy  escapes  into  the  unseen ;  and  the  power 
to  live  with  the  past  is  the  first  step  towards  being 
able  to  live  with  the  imagination.  No  doubt  living  in 
Streatbam  Place  is  still  a  long  way  from  living  with  the 
'  Faery  Queen,'  but  it  is  also  a  long  way  from  living  with 
the  halfpenny  papers.  Every  one  who  can  do  it  has  taken 
the  first  step.  Nor  need  any  one  who  has  taken  this  step 
be  alarmed  at  the  size  or  number  of  these  volumes.  There 
are  dull  pages  in  them — for  instance,  after  Johnson  dies, 
and  before  Miss  Bumey  goes  to  Windsor — but  they  do 
not  amount  to  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  whole.  The 
cook  who  8er\'e8  up  our  feast  is  a  mistress  of  her  art; 
and  the  company  is  royal ;  royal  in  the  eyes  of  the  '  Court 
Circular,'  for  we  have  kings  and  queens,  princes  and 
princesses,  of  the  ancient  lines  of  England  and  France ; 
royal  in  act  and  genius,  for  we  have  more  than  one 
curious  glimpse  of  Napoleon ;  royal  in  speech  and  char- 
acter, for  we  have  a  thousand  glimpses  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  And,  for  all  the  interest  of  Windsor,  and  even 
of  Waterloo,  that  last  guest  is  the  one  we  could  least 
spare  from  the  banquet.  The  diarist  in  her  old  age 
thought  of  the  Streatham  breakfast-room  as  the  place 
where  she  had  had  as  many  conversations  with  Johnson 
us  there  are  days  in  the  year.  She  remembered  nothing 
better;  nor  do  we.  Here,  as  everywhere,  Johnson  is 
king  of  his  company ;  and  if  everything  eLse  in  this  book 
were  forgotten,  the  Johnson  chapters  must  still  be  read 
for  ever  as,  after  Boswell's  immortal  pages,  the  most 
Mvid  of  all  records  of  human  speech,  and  the  picture  of 
the  greatest  of  all  human  talkers. 

J.  C.  Bailkt. 
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fjVrt  VI.-ART  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  EMHRE. 

'1.  Die  Wiener  Genesis.  ByWilhelni,  Ritter  von  Hartel,, 
and  Franz  Wickhoff.  Vienna ;  Tempeky,  1895.  (Partly 
translated,  under  the  title  '  Roman  Art,'  by  Mra  S.. 
Arthur  Strong.    London  :  Heinemann,  1900.) 

1 2.  Le  Bas-relief  rojnain  h  representations  kistoriquea.     By 
E.  Courbaud.     Paris:  Fontemomg,  1899. 

3.  -Die  spdtrmniache  Kunatlndustrie  nach  deti  Fututen  in 
Oesterreich-Ungam.     By  A.  Riegl.     Vienna:  Hof-  und. 
Staatdruckerei,  1901. 

4.  Orient  oder  Rom.  By  J.  Strxygowski.  Leipzig :  Illn- 
richs,  1901.  (A  bibliography  of  Strzygowski's  work  is 
contained  in  '  Byzantinische  Denknialer,'  iii,  p.  119  Ef.) 

5.  The   Golden  Age  of  Classic   Christian  Art.     By  Jean 
Paul  Ricbter  and  A.  Cameron  Taylor.    London ;  Duck- , 
worth,  1901. 

And  other  works. 

Tem  years  ago  the  history  of  art  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was  curtly  dismissed  as  a  mere  epilogue  to  the 
splendid  stoiy  of  the  art  of  Greece.  It  could  not  indeed 
be  denied  that  the  Romane  were  great  architects,  though 
some  critics  preferred  to  call  them  great  builders,  nor 
could  tbair  achievements  in  portrait-sculpture  fail  to 
arrest  attention ;  but  it  was  the  almost  universal  belief 
that  the  period  of  Rome's  unquestioned  political  supre- 
macy was  one  of  unchecked  artistic  decadence.  In  1895, 
however,  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the  famous 
illustrated  Ms.  of  Genesis,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  gave  to  Franz  Wickhoff — a  critic  ^vhose  interests 
had  hitherto  lain  chiefly  in  the  field  of  medieval  and  Re- 
□aissHDce  art— an  opportunity  of  traversing  the  received 
doctrines  in  a  brilliant  and  suggestive  preface.  WickhofE 
treated  the  art.  of  the  Augustan  age  as  the  culmination 
of  that  which  had  been  formed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  and  claimed  for  it  some  of 
the  monuments  which  had  till  then  been  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  notably  the  finest 
of  the  *  pictorial '  reliefs  collected  in  the  great  publica- 
tion of  Theodor  Schreiber.  But  the  true  manifestation 
of  the  Roman  genius  was  to  be  seen,  according  to  him. 
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in  the  '  illusionist '  art  of  the  Flavian  period  (in  which 
he  saw  an  anticipation  of  the  impressionist  principle 
introduced  into  modem  art  by  Velasquez),  and  in  the 
'  continuous '  style  of  narrative-sculpture  shown  in  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  startling  views 
would  remain  unchallenged.  But,  for  some  time,  the 
debato  was  mainly  concerned  with  Wickhoff's  account 
of  Augustan  art,  and  his  assignment  of  the  reliefs  gener- 
ally called  Hellenistic  to  that  period.  Heantttne,  a  series 
of  magnificent  publications  was  bringing  the  monuments 
of  the  Koman  Empire  nearer  to  students.  The  trophy 
of  Adamklissi,  the  two  Imperial  columns  at  Rome,  the 
silver  treasure  of  Bosco  Reale,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Hildesheim  trouvaille  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  were  among 
those  reproduced. 

The  twentieth  century,  however,  was  destined  to  bring 
new  ideas  to  the  birth.  In  1901  a  Polish  scholar,  Josef 
Strzygowski,  chiefly  known  as  a  student  of  Byzantine 
civilisation,  flung  out  a  fresh  challenge  and  shifted  the 
centre  of  interest  by  the  publication  of '  Orient  oder  Rom,' 
a  series  of  essays  on  art-productfi  as  far  apart  as  Palmy- 
rene  frescoes  and  Egyptian  textile  fabrics.  Strzygowski 
aimed  at  destroying  '  the  Wickhoffian  portrait  of  Roman 
Imperial  art,'  den>-ing  to  Rome  the  leading  place  in 
artistic  development,  and  representing  the  period  of  the 
Empire  as  that  in  which  the  rising  tide  of  Orientalism, 
finally  triumphant  under  Constantine,  gradually  sub- 
merged the  landmarks  of  classical,  i.e.  Hellenistic,  civili- 
sation. Since  1901  he  has  poured  forth  an  unceasing 
and  bewildering  stream  of  publications,  written  in  several 
languages,  and  sustaining  the  most  diverse  theses ;  but 
the  motto  which  he  never  wearies  of  repeating  is, 
'  Hetlas  dies  in  the  embrace  of  the  East.' 

jUois  Riegl*  holds  a  place  as  important  as  that  of 
Strzygowski  for  students  of  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  art.  In  his  essays  on  the  history  of  ornament,  pub- 
lished in  1893  nnder  the  title  of  '  Stilfragen,'  he  had 
expr^^sed  the  view  (naturally  quoted  with  commendation 
by  WickhoCf)  that  '  there  was  in  the  antique  art  of  tho 
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Roman  Empire  a  development  along  the  ascending  line, 
and  not  merely  a  decadence,  as  is  universally  believed.' 
This  thesis  he  expanded  and  fortified  with  many  pages 
of  closely-woven  argument  in  his  great  work  on  '  Late 
Roman  Industrial  Art  in  Austria- Hungary,'  of  which 
only  one  volume  has  appeared.  This  book  is  ostensibly 
concerned  with  certain  products  of  the  goldsmith's 
industry  of  the  fourth  and  later  centuries  A.D, ;  but  its 
author  contributes  some  prefatory  chapters  in  which  he 
reviews  the  history  of  ancient  art  in  its  successive  phases. 
These  chapters  surpass  in  the  subtlety  of  their  argumen- 
tation anything  which  has  been  written  in  recent  times 
on  the  principles  of  art.  Riegl's  style  comes  perilously 
near  to  being  grotesque ;  and  his  endeavour  to  show 
artistic  progress  in  the  stunted,  wooden  figures  of  the 
haa-reiiefs  of  Constantine  seems  at  first  sight  hopeless. 
But  he  is  right  in  his  main  aim,  to  trace  the  'definite 
artistic  intention  '  which  inspires  each  successive  period, 
and  to  prove  that  the  transformation  which  befell  ancient 
art  when  the  classical  standard  wa.s  dethroned  was  no 
mere  technical  decadence,  but  a  search  for  new  paths. 

It  ie  clear  that,  in  the  debate  which  Strzygowski  and 
Riegl  have  raised,  Christian  art  demands  as  close  a  study 
as  that  of  pagan  Rome.  Until  recent  times  it  had  been 
treated  almost  exclusively  by  those  interested  in  the 
subjects  of  its  representation  rather  than  in  its  artistic 
forma.  But  Strzygowski  has  passed  beyond  this  one-sided 
treatment ;  and  we  must  therefore  welcome  such  recent 
publications  aa  those  of  Monsignor  Wilpert  and  Dr  J.  P. 
Richter,  which  are  doing  for  Christian  art  what  the 
works  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
for  that  of  Imperial  Rome.  M.  Wilpert,  indeed,  treats 
the  paintings  of  the  Catacombs  mainly  from  the  icouo- 
graphic  point  of  view ;  but  Dr  Richter  has  made  a  fearless 
endeavour  to  assign  the  mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  to 
their  place  in  the  general  history  of  art;  and  his  effort, 
though  (as  we  believe)  unsuccessful,  is  none  the  less 
stimulating.  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  history 
of  art  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  is 
taking  its  place  amongst  the  burning  questions  of  archaeo- 
logical debate.  How  far  from  solution  are  the  problems 
which  it  raises  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
trophy  of  Adamklissi,  generally  believed  to  date  from 
Vol.  204—^6.  406.  1 
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the  reigD  of  Trajan,  is  still  maintained  by  Fortwangler, 
with  characteriatic  vigour  and  obstinacy,  to  be  a  work  of 
the  year  29  B.C.  Nevertheless,  some  landmarks  appear  to 
emerge  definitely  from  the  troubled  sea  of  controversy. 

In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  Rome  had  already 
become  the  centre  of  the  world's  civilisation,  and  had 
thus  entered  into  the  inheritance  laid  up  for  her  by 
Alexander  and  his  succcasora.  The  Diadochi  had  created 
a  type  of  territorial  state  whose  life  was  nearer  to  our  own 
thab  was  that  of  the  Greek  city  or  of  the  feudal  monarchy. 
All  the  great  lines  of  cleavage  which  split  up  modem 
communities  into  their  infinite  diversity  of  interest  now 
become  apparent.  The  individual  and  the  state,  the  city 
iind  the  country,  capital  and  labour,  the  leisured  and  the 
professional  class — these  and  other  contrasts  are  resolved 
in  the  hnrmony  or  discord  of  the  new  societies.  But  their 
splendid  material  civilisation  is  concentrated  in  the  great 
cities  ;  and  their  art  is  the  art  of  courts  and  academies. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  Greek  genius  in  its  later 
trnneformatioDS  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose ; 
it  will  bo  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  first  century  B.C.  it 
had  spent  its  creative  force,  but  had  achieved  a  mastery 
of  technique.  No  longer  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
national  life  and  feeling,  but  the  minister  of  private 
luxury,  art  followed  the  current  set  by  criticism;  and 
the  return  to  classical  models  without  the  revival  of  the 
olMSionl  Hpirit  seemed  about  to  issue  lu  the  unchallenged 
rolgn  of  academic  conventions.  Only  in  one  direction 
wore  signn  of  indopeudence  to  be  seen.  The  accurate 
obaorvation  and  faithful  reproduction  of  natural  forms, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  wore  not  neglected  by  artists 
with  whom  study  took  the  place  of  inspiration  ;  while,  in 
the  field  of  ornament,  a  great  transformation  was  in 
pnigresa.  In  no  brunch  of  art  were  the  characters  of 
tho  time  so  clearly  tnicoable  as  in  that  of  the  silversmith, 
whom*  cifations  wore  specially  fitted  to  enhance  the 
Bplfludour  with  wliich  private  wealth  now  began  to 
Murround  itself.  The  treasures  of  silver  plate,  of  which 
the  most  famous  is  that  whose  owners  were  entrapped 
by  the  eruption  of  VeauWus  in  the  villa  of  Bosco  Reale, 
near  Fompoii,  furnish  us  with  masterpieces  admirable  in 
their  technical  perfection  and  grace  of  form;  yet  there 
i»  DO  reason  to  thiuk  that  chance  has  here  preserved  to 
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as  works  of  exceptional  value.*  These  collections  date 
from  the  Imperial  period  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  many  of 
the  individual  pieces  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
their  owners ;  and  that  tho  ropevral,  or  silver-chasers,  had 
brought  their  art  to  perfection  in  the  first  century  B.C.  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  potters  of  Arezzo  adapted  thoir 
rSpertoire  to  the  inferior  material  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Sulla,  and  also  by  the  discovery  of  a  silver  goblet,  chased 
with  myrtle  foliage,  in  the  trenches  of  Alesia  (Alise-Sainte- 
Reine),  besieged  by  Ciesar  in  B.C.  52. 

In  the  decoration  of  these  products  two  systems  of 
ornament  appear  in  sharp  contrast,  the  one  strictly  con- 
ventional, the  other  eminently  naturalistic  ;  while,  in  the 
figure-subjects  reproduced  by  the  Aretine  potters  and  by 
the  manufacturers  of  decorative  reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  we 
see  a  similar  distinction  between  conventional  statuary 
types,  often  affected  and  archaistic,  and  freely  composed 
scenes  of  genre  or  landscape  such  as  the  artificial  '  return 
to  nature,*  which  had  become  a  social  and  literary  pose  in 
the  Hellenistic  capitals,  had  brought  into  fashion.  This 
was  the  art  which  found  its  latest  manifestation  in  tho 
Rome  of  Augustus.  Its  eclectic  taste  and  its  technical 
virtuosity  suffered  no  change;  it  remained  'independent 
of  material,'  as  Dragendorff  aptly  says,  so  that  silver, 
stucco,  sardonyx,  or  marble  were  handled  with  impartial 
and  indistinguishable  mastery ;  but  it  was  enlisted  by 
Augustus  in  the  service  of  the  new  order,  and  was  thus 
infused  with  a  new  spirit.  This  is  to  be  seen,  not  so 
much  in  the  perfunctory  adaptations  of  Greek  types  which 
did  duty  for  the  divinities  of  tho  Imperial  house — Mara 
the  Avenger  and  Venus  tho  Mother — as  in  the  reliefs  of 
the  Ara  Pacis  Augusts^,  or  the  silver  vases  from  Boseo 
Keale  reserved  by  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  from  his 
munificent  gift  to  tho  Louvre. 

The  Ara  Pacis  was,  as  we  know,  erected  between 
July  4,  B.C.  13,  the  day  of  Augustus's  return  to  Rome  from 
the  West,  and  January  30,  b,c,  9,  when  the  dedication 
ceremony  took  place;  and  enough  of  it  still  remains 
to  show^  that,  in  form  and  substance,  it  represents  tlie 
summit   of   the   Augustan   artist's  achievement.     In   its 


*  The  nucleus  of  tbe  Hildeshi^liii  treasure  may  have  been  fomiEd  b;  the 
campsii^iug  equipment  ot  a  Roman  military  Mtimntinder ;  but  It  is  far 
trom  likely  that  it  would  include  worha  of  exceptional  ortbtic  nierit. 
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decorative  bauds  we  see  the  conventional  acanthus  system 
invaded  by  the  ivy  cluatera  bo  dear  to  the  Roman  silver- 
Hmith  (PL  II,  fig.  3) ;  in  the  plastic  picture  of  the  Earth- 
goddess  and  her  children,  throned  between  the  spirits  of 
sea  and  sky,  an  adaptation  of  a  great  composition,  perhaps 
of  Alexandrian  origin,  symbolising  the  powers  of  nature 
(PL  I,  fig.  1);  and  in  the  processional  friezes  (lb.  fig.  2) 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  pictures  of  stately  ceremonial 
which  the  ai'tists  of  the  Principate  were  to  repeat  in  so 
many  keys.  In  his  treatment  of  these  processions  the 
sculptor  has  not  endeavoured  to  free  himself  from  the 
conventions  of  Greek  bas-relief;  the  reverence  for  the 
classical  prototype — in  this  case  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon— inculcated  in  the  creed  of  the  time,  makes  itself 
clearly  felt.  And  it  is  because  the  spontaneity  of  the 
artist  is  thus  curbed  and  trammelled  that  the  very  finest 
works  of  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  the  Prima  Porta 
statue  of  the  Emperor,  the  chasings  of  whose  corslet 
symbolise  what  his  rule  had  done  for  Kome  and  the  world, 
are  chilling  in  spite  of  their  admirable  technique. 

Augustan  art  w^as,  in  fact,  an  exotic  growth,  forced 
into  a  brief  but  splendid  efflorescence  at  the  command  of 
a  ruler  who  neglected  neither  substance  nor  shadow,  and 
had  as  keen  a  sense  of  scenic  effect  as  of  the  realities 
behind  the  pageant.  His  successor  was  cast  in  a  different 
mould,  and  understood  neither  the  value  of  popularity 
nor  the  art  of  acquiring  it ;  nor  was  any  member  of  the 
Julio-CIaudian  house  capable  of  giving  to  official  Roman 
art  that  sustained  culture  which  was  necessary  to  keep 
it  at  the  Augustan  level.  Little  indeed  remains  of  the 
monuments  of  the  first  dynasty ;  and  what  we  have — ■ 
mainly  the  large  cameos  with  Imperial  groups — only 
serves  to  show  that  the  springs  of  life  were  running  dry 
in  the  of&cial  art  of  the  time.  It  is  indeed  commonly 
maintained  that  in  the  woll-known  reliefs  which  adorn 
the  portico  of  the  Villa  Borghese  we  have  the  remains  of 
an  arch  commemorating  Claudius's  conquest  of  Britain  ; 
but  I  have  elsewhere  *  shown  that  external  evidence  is 
conclusive  against  this  identification,  and  that  Winckel- 
mann's  eye  did  not  err  when  he  assigned  them  to  the 
reign  of  Trajan.     It  might  indeed  have  been  thought 
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that  Nero,  who  died  with  the  clnim  to  bo  a  great  artist 
on  hia  lips,  would  have  left  a  mark  on  the  development 
of  Boman  art ;  but  his  influence  was  limited  to  the  fa«t 
that  his  passion  for  grandiose  luxury  furnished  the  builders 
of  the  Golden  House  with  an  opportunity  of  surpassing 
their  forerunners  in  decorative  effects.  As  an  artist 
Nero  may  perhaps  have  been  worthy,  rather  than  Wagner, 
of  the  cruel  epigram  of  Nietzsche,  '  Er  gehort  als  Dichter 
imter  die  Musikor,  als  Miisiker  unter  die  Dichter,  sis 
Kiinstlor  iibcrhaupt  unter  die  Schauspieler.' 

With  the  advent  of  the  Flainan  dynasty,  but  not  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  its  members,  the  scone  changes. 
But,  in  order  to  approach  Flavian  art  with  understanding, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  not  indeed  to  the  art  of  the 
Augustan  court,  hut  to  that  which  flourished  both  in 
Rome  and  in  Italy,  independent  of  Imperial  patronage. 
We  have  hitherto  had  to  deal  with  an  art  which,  though 
Roman  in  its  place  of  origin  and  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
supplied  to  it,  is  nevertheless  purely  Hellenistic  in  con* 
vention  and  technique.  But,  from  the  days  when  the 
Etruscans  ruled  in  Rome  and  taught  the  subjects  ^vho  w^ere 
to  become  their  masters  all  they  knew  of  material  civili- 
sation, an  art  had  been  practised  in  Italy  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  Greece,  practised  by  men  who  saw  what 
the  Greek  artist  did  not  see,  or  saw  only  to  overlook. 
This  art  was  to  that  of  Greece  as  prose  to  poetry  ;  but 
its  achievement  in  portraiture  must  in  bare  justice 
be  pronounced  considerable.  Roman  museums  furnish 
scores  of  heads  and  busts  which  are  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  brutal,  but  never  unfaithful  to  life.  They  are  the 
work  of  artists  whoso  eye  never  missed  a  feature  of  their 
subject,  and  whose  hand  never  shrank  from  rendering 
what  the  eye  saw.' 

In  speaking  of  their  work  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  use 
of  the  word  '  realism,'  which  calls  up  its  complement 
'  ideahsm,'  and  suggests  a  contrast,  based  on  these  terms, 
between  Roman  and  Greek  treatment.  Realism  is  not, 
in  fact,  absent  from  Greek  portraiture  in  its  later  phases  ; 
but,  though  Its  creations  are  no  longer  generalised  and 
made  conformable  to  the  positive  lesthetic  standard  of 


*  A.  One  exiunple  ia  tbe  head  in  the  Museo  CblaiaiDoqti  [F\,  ii,  Bg.  I), 
'  often  wrongl  J  believed  lo  represent  Jullua  Creaar, 
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Greek  art  at  its  zenith,  they  always  bear  the  traces  of  an 
effort  ■which  was  instinctive  in  the  Greek — the  effort  to 
express  a  meaning  not  exhausted  by  the  iniiividual  case. 
The  Italian  artist  saw  his  subject  with  a  single  eye  for 
the  fact  before  him,  and  rendered  each  detail  with  a 
single  aim.  Thus  it  conies  about  that,  by  reason  of  the 
care  and  fidelity  with  which  accessories  are  treated, 
Roman  monuments,  especially  those  of  private  life,  give 
a  more  direct  and  truer  picture  than  those  of  Greece. 

Now  this  art,  which  was  native  to  Italian  soil,  had  its 
continued  existence  and  development,  independent  of  the 
influences  which  affected  the  court  and  the  capital.  Even 
Imperial  monuments  were  at  times  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  local  craftsmen,  who  were  not  only  unable  to  rival  the 
technical  skill  of  the  Greek  artists  domiciled  in  Rome, 
but  sometimes  failed  to  reach  the  level  attained  by  the 
best  Italian  workmen.  The  most  notable  example  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Susa  (Segusio), 
recently  published  in  holiotype  by  Ferrero  and  described 
by  Studniczka  in  the  '  Jahrbuch '  of  the  German  Institute 
for  1903  ;  though  it  is  difScult  to  follow  the  latter  in  the 
flights  of  theory  which  carry  him  through  Etruscan  back 
to  Mycensean  times. 

We  must  now  direct  our  view  to  a  very  different  side 
of  Roman  life — that  which  mifolded  itself  on  the  Palatine 
and  in  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  senatorial  ariBtocracy 
and  the  wealthy  order  which  took  its  tone  from  them. 
We  are  now  to  deal,  not  with  the  monumental  art  into 
which  Augustus  bad  striven  to  infuse  the  spirit  of 
Imperial  Rome,  but  with  that  which  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  private  wealth.  In  picturing  to  oureeh'os  the 
dweUings  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  we  are  not  dependent 
merely  on  inferences  from  the  more  modest  establish- 
ments of  Pompeii  and  its  neighbourhood,  since  the  dis- 
coveries (amongst  others)  of  an  Imperial  residence  on  the 
Palatine,  often  known  as  the  '  House  of  Livia '  or  '  House 
of  Germanicus,'  of  a  house  by  the  river-side  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Farnesina,  and  of  the  remains  of  the  Villa  of  Livia 
at  Prima  Porta,  some  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Rome, 
have  given  ns  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  decoration 
which  prevailed  in  the  Rome  of  Augustus. 

In  the  Augustjin  age,  the  '  incrustation '  with  slabs  of 
coloured  marble,  or  its  imitation  in  fresco,  was  giving 
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place  to  a  new  Boheme,  the  '  architectural '  style  of  wall- 
decoration.     In  thifi  style  the  dominating  conception  of 
the  decorator  is  that  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
horizon  by  an   illusory  eyeteni  of  perspectivoa.     It  was 
natural  to  term  the  style  'architectural,"  since  the  imme- 
_    diate  foreground  is,  in  general,  separated  from  the  upecta- 
I   tor  by  a  row  of  columns  painted  en  tro?npe-Vceit,     But  the 
"    background  is  not  necessarily  a  Bystem  of  porticoes  and 
buildings;  we  may  find  our  outlook  bounded  by  a  park, 

■  as  in  the  Villa  of  Livia,  or  by  a  wild  landscape,  as  in  one  of 
'    the  rooms  of  the  Villa  moat  recently  brought  to  light  at 

Bosco  Reale.  And,  though  the  central  subject  may  be 
composed  as  a  picture,  we  should  more  probably  regard 
it  as  a  scene  beheld  through  an  open  window  than  as  an 
actual  painting  framed  and  hung  under  a  baldacchino. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  these  rooms  is  that 
in  a  bouse  discovered  on  the  Esquiline,  from  which  the 
Odyssey  landscapes  of  the  Vatican  Library  were  removed. 
Here  we  look  out  over  a  low  partition  broken  at  iutenals 
by  pilasters  into  a  continuous  landscape  on  which  the 

■  episodes    of    the    return    of    Odysseus    are    displayed." 
'  ArchiBologists  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  Vitruvius, 

in  a  chapter  which  describes  the  wall-paintiug  of  the 
Augustan  period,  mentions  '  Troiauas  pugnaa  seu  Ulixis 

»errationes  per  topia '  amongst  the  subjects  chiefly  in 
favour ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  tale  of  Troy 
was  probably  told  in  a  similar  series  of  frescoes  which 
once  adorned  a  chamber  in  the  house  or  palace  now 
buried  under  the  Domus  Flavia  on  the  Palatine.  In  1724 
there  came  to  light,  under  the  so-called  '  basilica'  of  the 
Flavian  palace,  a  room  decorated  in  the  architectural  stylo, 
A  coloured  sketch  by  Gaotano  Piccini  exists  in  the  Hof- 

tbibliothek  at  Vienna,  and  has  been  recently  published 
by  Bgger.  The  architectural  framework  is  furnished  by 
scarlet  pilasters  w^ith  Corinthian  capitals  {as  in  the  case 
of  the  Odyssey  landscapes),  a  painted  architrave,  and 
a  plastic  cornice  of  stucco;  and  the  panel  drawn  by 
Piccini  shows  the  embarkation  of  Heleu  on  a  landscape 
background  similar  to  those  of  the  Esquilino  paintings. 
The  remains  of  wall-decoration  found  in  Rome  itself, 

•  A  Hplenil[il  Bcries  of  fftcsimile  reproductions  of  tliese  Inndspapea  by 
the  three-colour  process,  with  a  description  by  Dr  Nogara,  will  »pp«ar 
Bhcntly,  ati<l  should  be  tn  the  banda  of  every  stndenC  of  KDCiont  pointing. 
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at  any  rate  those  still  in  existence,  would  give  us  no  very 
adequate  notion  of  the  further  progress  of  technique. 
Fortunately  Pompeii  supphes  the  evidence  we  need,  and 
shows  that  the  second  or  '  architectural '  style  of  decora- 
tion was  succeeded  by  a  third,  which  Professor  Mau  has 
called  the  '  ornate,'  and  a  fourth,  which  he  terms  the 
*  intricate  '  style.  The  third  style  differs  from  the  second 
most  notably  in  the  fact  that  architectural  forms  are 
reduced  to  a  purely  conventional  function  in  the  scheme 
of  decoration,  without  any  attempt  at  producing  the 
illusion  of  reaUty;  in  the  fourth,  on  the  other  band, 
though  the  architecture  is  flimsy  and  fantastic,  the 
spectator  is  once  nioi'e  invited  to  believe  that  a  real 
prospect  opens  out  on  every  side.  These  facts  raise  the 
question,  when  and  in  what  sense  did  '  illusiouism '  make 
itfi  appearance  in  Roman  art  ? 

Hero  we  touch  the  main  thesis  of  WickhofTs  essay. 
He  looks  upon  '  illusionism '  as  the  crOT^iiing  achievement 
of  Roman  artists,  and  believes  that  it  triumphs  in  the 
art  of  the  Flavian  period,  making  its  appearance  in  the 
wall-paintings  of  the  fourth  stylo  and  in  the  monumental 
sculpture  of  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  furnishes  the  classi- 
cal example.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  term  '  illusionism,'  which,  since  the  appearance 
of  Wickhoff's  essay,  has  been  consistently  used  in  the  dis- 
cussion, denotes  what  in  England  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  '  impressionism ' ;  and  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  the  latter  word  could  take  the  place  of  the  former. 
All  art  strives  to  create  the  illusion  of  reality  under  self- 
imposed  conditions;  and,  if  we  call  that  art  specially 
'  illusionistic '  w^hich  makes  mere  illusion  its  aim  and 
attains  it  by  a  tour  de  force,  then  we  must  admit  that  its 
methods  n'ill  by  no  means  be  of  necessity  '  impressionist.' 
WickhofF,  however,  makes  it  clear  that,  in  his  belief,  the 
Roman  artist  worked  precisely  as  the  modern  impres- 
sionist does ;  i.e.  he  did  not  compose  his  picture  by  a 
minute  study  of  the  several  parts  of  the  subject,  involving 
a  constant  shifting  of  the  point  of  view,  but  strove  to  hit 
off,  by  a  few  touches,  the  summary  picture  formed  by  the 
eye  in  a  single  and  momentary  act  of  vision. 

Now  this  is  found  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  date  than 
Wickhoff  allows.  In  his  view  the  architecture  of  the 
second  style  is  'sober  and  pedantic,'  the  counterpart  of 
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the  classicistic  sculpture  of  the  Ara  Pscifl;  hut  a  {glance 
at  the  Odyssey  landscapes  is  sufficient  to  show  that  their 
summary  treatment  o£  landscape  and  figures  is  essentially 
'  impressionist ' ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  thitt  Wickhoff 
and  his  followers  have  endeavoured,  though  without 
success,  to  question  the  date  assigned,  on  external  evi- 
dence, to  the  house  and  its  paintings.  Further,  the 
'  hlack  room '  of  the  house  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Farnesina  is  decorated  in  its  main  panels  with  land- 
scapes effectively  sketched  with  the  utmost  economy  of 
means;  and  above  these  runs  a,  frieze  with  subjects  like- 
wise treated  in  the  "impressionist'  manner.  Here  there 
con  be  no  question  that  we  are  dealing  with  work  of  the 
Augustan  period;  and,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  Vitruvius  from  which 
a  quotation  was  given  above,  and  in  a  passage  of  Pliny's 
'  Natural  History,"  which  attributes  to  a  painter  probably 
named  Ludius,  '  diui  August!  setate,'  precisely  such  land- 
scapes. Moreover,  there  are  atrtmg  grounds  for  believing 
that  Alexandria  was  the  home  of  such  methods  of  paint- 
ing. Amongst  the  scenes  from  the  frieze  of  the  'black 
room'  is  one  which  at  first  sight  recalls  the  judgment  of 
Solomon,  hut  is  doubtless  to  bo  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  a  similar  story  told  of  the  Egyptian  king  Bocchoris ; 
the  'impressionist'  technique  is  seen  in  its  most  extreme 
form  at  Porapeii  in  certain  paintings  representing  the 
cult  of  Isis;  and  Petronius,  whose  taste  in  art  as  in 
literature  was  classicistic,  laments  the  decay  of  painting 
'postquam  ^gyptiorum  audaeia  tarn  magnee  artis  oom- 
pendiarium  invenit.'  Such  a  'short  cut'  may  be  descried 
in  the  technique  of  the  paintings  just  described. 

It  IS  difficult,  therefore,  to  subscribe  to  Wickhoff's 
doctrine  that  illusionism  is  the  creation  of  Koman 
artists ;  hut  he  has  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that,  under  its  influence,  Roman 
sculpture  reached  the  height  of  its  destiny  in  the  Flavian 
period.  To  this  we  may  agree,  although  his  almost 
passionate  panegyric  on  the  reliefs  from  the  passage-wtiy 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus  proves  to  rest  in  part  on  an  insecure 
foundation.  Petersen  has  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
nice  calculation  by  which,  according  to  Wickhoff,  the 
artist  avoided  the  casting  of  shadows  ou  the  background 
of  imagined  sky,  is  on  impossibility.     Wickhoffs  main 
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contention  is  that  the  sculptor  has  endeavoured  to  attain 
the  impression  of  complete  illusion,  allowing  natural 
illumination  to  complete  the  artistic,  effect  produced  by 
the  means  proper  to  plastic  art,  so  that  'a  frame  is 
simply  thrown  open,  and  through  it  we  look  at  the 
inarch  past  of  the  triumphal  pi-ocession."  The  relief  '  has 
respiration  like  the  pictures  of  "Velasquez ' ;  its '  marveUoua 
effect '  is  '  unequalled  except  in  the  "  Hilanderas."  ' 

On  this  position  Riegl  has  brought  to  bear  the  heavy 
artillery  of  his  argument.  He  cannot  allow  that  (as  ho 
translates  Wickhoff  into  his  peculiar  dialect)  'the  artist 
did  not  intend  a  composition  of  single  figuree,  but  one 
consisting  of  space  with  figures  therein,  a  section  of  the 
universe';  nor  that  'the  background  is  no  longer  to  be 
conceived  as  the  ideal  tactile  surface  of  repose  from  which 
the  individual  forms  which  move  in  space  spring,  but  as 
the  optical  indication  of  aerial  space.'  To  admit  such  a 
possibility  w^ould  be  to  surrender  his  cherished  theory 
that  the  history  of  art  may  be  reduced  to  a  series  of 
forinulaB  corresponding  to  stages  in  an  orderly  and  un- 
broken development ;  for  he  holds  that  antiquity  never 
reached  the  conception  of  space  as  uniting  rather  than 
dividing,  of  a  composition  which  is  more  than  a  group  of 
individual  objects  in  'planimetric'  relation.  Even  in  the 
reliefs  of  the  Constantinian  epoch  he  linds  this  to  be  the 
case  with  the  composition  as  a  whole,  though  the  several 
figures  are  now  disengaged  from  their  background  and 
isolated  in  iudiWdual  spaces  of  three  dimensions. 

On  the  whole,  Wickhoff  ia  nearer  the  truth  here  than 
Hiegl.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  at  certain  epochs, 
principles  were  intuitively  divined  by  artists  which  their 
successors  failed  to  grasp  or  to  maintain.  The  ground 
conquered  by  Velasquez  was  not  held  by  each  and  all  of 
the  painters  who  followed  him.  Flavian  sculpture  is  in 
truth  sui  gencfis,  and  ia  the  best  whicli  Rome  has  given 
us.  Yet  Wickhoff  does  not  see  the  whole  truth.  For  a 
few  brief  years  the  sure  eye  of  the  Italian  artist  was 
served  by  hands  which  had  learnt  to  render  with  subtle 
selective  touches  the  essentials  of  the  thing  seen.  Wick- 
hoff did  well  in  bringing  to  due  honour  the  processions 
from  the  triumph  of  Titus,  arrested  in  full  movement  by 
the  artist's  magic ;  and  we  must  bitterly  regret  the  loss 
of  many  a  panel  and  frieze  from  the  buildings  which 
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sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  Rome  under  the  Flavian 
dynasty,  A  few  fragments  in  the  Lateran  Museum 
remain  to  show  how  effective  even  the  more  hastily 
executed  monuments  of  the  time  must  have  heen ;  and 
the  latest  efforts  of  the  court  artists  of  Domitian  in 
decorative  sculpture  are,  as  I  heUove,  illustrated  by  the 
tondi  of  the  Aich  of  Constautine. 

But  it  was  in  poHraiture  that  the  Flavian  sculptors 
achieved  their  most  signal  triumph.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
the  members  of  the  reigning  house  who  furnished  them 
with  their  most  promising  subjects.  The  rulers  of  the 
Flavian  dynasty  were  frankly  vulgar  in  appearance  as  in 
origin.  Nor  can  we  foel  great  admiration  for  the  female 
portraits  of  the  time,  recognisable  at  a  glance  by  their 
towering  toupets  of  artificial  curls.  But  the  best  male 
bnsbs  of  the  Flavian  period  have  rarely  been  equalled 
and  never  surpassed.  A  Polish  archaeologist,  M.  Bien- 
kowski,  has  supplied  a  criterion  by  which  the  date  of 
Roman  busts  may  be  inferred  from  their  form.  In  tho 
Augustan  and  Julio-Claudian  era  tho  breast  only  was 
rendered.  The  Flavian  artist  took  in  the  shoulder,  but 
did  not  indicate  the  junction  of  the  arm.  This  is  found 
in  busts  of  tho  reign  of  Trajan ;  under  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines  part  of  the  upper  arm  is  represented.  Ulti- 
mately the  bust  developed  into  a  half-length  Ggure, 
though  a  return  to  the  earlier  forms  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  third  century.  We  are  thus  able  to  assign  a 
number  of  portraits  to  the  Flavian  era ;  and  the  practised 
eye  soon  leams  to  recognise  their  style  amongst  the  heads 
set  on  busts  of  all  periods  in  modern  times. 

Mr  Crowfoot  has  published  in  tho  'Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies'  for  1900  some  fine  examples  of  this  art,  together 
with  some  pages  of  valuable  criticism  on  their  style.  He 
rightly  notes  that,  though  there  are  Italian  features  in 
these  busts,  such  evidence  as  we  have  goes  to  prove  that 
the  sculptors  themselves  were  of  Greek  race,  and  shows 
that  their  excellence  consists  in  the  happy  union  of 
Hellenistic  brilhancy  and  artifice  %vith  the  unpretending 
fidelity  to  facts  native  to  Italy  and  the  West,  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  mixture  of  races  in  the  capital  of  the 
world,  whence  issued  tho  extraordinary  subtlety  and 
penetration,  united  with  the  highest  technical  dexterity, 
which  went  to  the  making  of  such  a  masterpiece  aa  the 
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Bo-called  Mark  Antooj  of  the  Broccio  Nuovo  (PL  II, 
fig-  2). 

WickhoCF  haa  the  farther  merit  of  baTing  shown  how 
Dmament  underwent  the  same  transformation  as  sculp- 
ture in  the  round  or  in  relief.  He  singled  out  a  pilaster 
(PL  III,  fig.  1)  in  the  Lateran  Museum  which  once  formed 
port  of  the  tomb  of  the  Haterii  on  the  Via  Labicana,  and 
showed  that  its  style  differed  essentially,  not  merely  from 
that  of  conventional  Hellenistic  ornament,  but  even  from 
the  naturalistic  work  of  the  Au^stan  age.  Here  we  have 
no  systematic  stody  of  natural  fonuB,  but  an  impression 
of  growing  life  seized  and  transmuted  by  the  artist's 
fancy,  and  rendered  with  exquisite  subtlety  and  tact.' 
The  value  of  WickhoCTs  criticism  is  not  lessened  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  lyrical  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  he  is  led 
into  avowing  a  belief  that  art,  in  its  highest  development, 

concerned   with  form  and   not  with  subject,  '  rejects 


IS 


as 


with  disdain  all   sources  of  extraneous  interest  such 
religion  or  poetry,  and,  sufficient  to  itself,  becomes  in  ita 
last  stage  an  art  only  for  artists.' 

The  brief  but  brilliant  activity  of  the  Plavian  period 
seems  to  have  ended  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  about 
the  commencement  of  tlie  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  There  is  a  dearth  of  monuments  which  can  be 
assigned  to  the  early  years  of  Trajan ;  but  this  lack  ia 
more  than  compensated  by  the  wealth  of  material  belong- 
ing to  the  closing  period  of  the  reign.  The  inscription  on 
the  base  of  Trajan's  Column  is  dated  in  the  year  113  A.D. ; 
the  triumphal  arch  which  spanned  the  entrance  to  his 
Forum  was  completed  in  117  A.D. ;  and  the  Arch  of  Bene- 
ventum  bears  an  inscription  dated  114  a.d.  It  was  doabt- 
less  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan  that  Constantino  borrowed 
the  great  frieze  which  was  sawn  up  into  four  portions  to 
decorate  his  arch ;  while  we  must  assign  to  the  same 
cycle  of  decoration  fragments  in  the  Louvre  and  the  Villa 


*  WlckhofTs  sore  feeling  for  style  eoabled  blm  to  pronoonee  tmhcsi' 
t«tingly  BH  to  tbe  dale  of  tlie  piloater  and  thus  to  correct  tha  view  which 
MUilgDed  the  mODumcQt  ta  the  second  centiu7  The  niAle  ajid  female  basts, 
M  Mr  Crowfoot  bus  pointed  out  (J.H.S.  1900,  p.  36).  are  cert&inlj'  Flavian  ; 
and  the  mode  of  weoriug  the  hair  in  the  latter  Instance  haa  its  parallel  la 
the  case  of  the  daughter  In  the  portralt-groap  at  Chataworth  (J.  H.  S.  1901, 
pUte  IT),  where  the  mother  Is  FlBt-ian.  But  the  sculptures  from  the  uonu- 
tnenl  of  the  Hat«rli  ore  not  all  ol  one  date,  and  need  further  dlacnsalon. 


PLTil    mi,      r-iu     1. 
PtLAIiTUI   fJiOM   HOSVltEST  OT 

Hateru  {Late  ran  Almeum). 


PuTt  III.    Fm   2. 
PiLAiiTEK  (Laloruu  MuBeum). 
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f  Hedici,  as  well  as  the  reliefs  in  the  portico  of  the  Villa 
|Borghese  hitherto  incorrectly  attributed  to  the  Arch  of 
I  Claudius. 

Now  the  art  which  these  monuments  revea.1  is,  in  more 

I  than  one  respect,  the  very  antithesis  of  that  Flavian  art 

[which  has  just  been  discussed.     Of  no  art  could  it  be  said 

[with  less  truth   that  its  form  was  of  more  importance 

[than  its  subject.    Yet  this  is  what  Wiekhoff  pronounces,  by 

[  an  unjustifiable  generalisation  from  the  phenomena  of  the 

I  Flavian  period,  to  be  true  of  the  art  of  the  Roman  Empire 

in  general.     The  truth  is  that  to  the  brief  span  of  time  in 

which  Greek  sleight  of  hand,  united  with  Italian  keenness 

[of  vision,  subdued  nature  to  its  will,  there  succeeded  a 

period   in   which,  under   a   strong  and   strenuous   ruler, 

something  of  the  old  Roman  discipUna  was  revived,  and 

great  achievements  demanded  a  pictorial  chronicle.     This 

the  Roman  artists  supplied  in  the  Roman  manner,  and, 

in  spite  of  glaring  technical  defects,  with  a  considerable 

'  measure  of  success.     The  finest  works  of  the  school  are 

ttbe  battle-scenes  which  now  adorn  the  Arch  of  Constan- 

le,  in  which  the  tumultous  sweep  of  the  mSl4e  is  rendered 

fwith  unrestrained  vigour;  hut  the  reliefs  of  the  Column 

tgive  a  truer  index  of   the   character  of  the  time.     We 

I  discern  the  accurate  observation  and  faithful  rendering 

{of  detail  which  make  the  reliefs  so  valuable  to  the  anti- 

[quarian  student  of  Roman  military  equipment ;  we  find 

(examples   of  careful,  even   of   artistically  effective   por- 

|traiture,  though  the  capacity  of  the  individual  sculptors 

employed  on  the  reliefs  varied  greatly  ;  and  we  notice  a 

[thoroughly  Roman  determination  in  attacking  problems, 

[notably  of  perspective,  the  solution  of  which  lay  beyond 

Ithe  technical  capacity  of  the  artist.     For  with  the  decline 

|of  Hellenistic  influence  comes  a  failure  to  recognise  the 

limits  imposed  on  art  by  its  material  conditions,  a  failure 

■which  we  shall  find  increasingly  prominent. 

I        It  is  remarkable  that  the  Roman  sculptors  of  Trajan's 

[later  years  should  so   far   have  lost  touch  with   Greek 

[technique  as  to  represent  the  human  eye  in  full  face  when 

it  should  have  been  shown  in  profile — a  peculiarity  which, 

[apart  from   external   evidence,  should   have  sufficed   to 

[Bbow  to  what  group  of  monuments  the  reliefs  in  the  Villa 

[Borghese  were  to  be  assigned.      Notwithstanding  those 

rdefects,  the  purely  Romau  art  of  the  Trajanic  period 
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compels  our  admiration  as  a  vigorous  outgrowth  of  the 
Italian  spirit  in  which  the  sap  of  life  nina  freely;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  peninsula 
monuments  of  thia  school  arose.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
excavations  at  Turin  brought  to  light  some  remarkable 
fragments  of  sculpture,  apparently  connected  with  a 
gateway  which  may  have  been  restored  by  one  of  the 
city's  famous  sons,  Q.  Glitius  Agricola.  But  the  Arcli  of 
Beneventum  is  by  far  the  most  important  monument  of 
this  time  outside  Rome  itself.  In  form  it  follows  closely 
the  Arch  of  Titus  ;  but  it  is  crowded  with  decoration,  and 
each  panel  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  whilst  the  balance 
and  symmetry  of  the  parts  make  up,  as  von  Donaaszewski 
has  shown,  an  ensemble  in  which  the  achievements  of  a 
great  ruler  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  in  peace  and  in 
war,  ai-e  worthily  summed  up.* 

In  the  person  of  Hadrian  an  artist  once  more  ascended 
the  throne ;  but  his  influence  could  have  no  effect  save  to 
arrest  the  course  of  artistic  development  for  a  few  years 
by  an  attempt  to  restore  the  classical  conventions.  In 
this  reign  archaism  in  literature  found  its  counterpart  in 
classicism  in  art.  We  can  form  a  long  list  of  sculptures 
taken  from  the  Imperial  Villa  near  Tibur  which  serve 
only  to  iUustrate  the  monotonous  repetition  of  Greek 
types  in  a  smooth,  facile,  but  wholly  uninspired  technique. 
It  was  as  an  architect  that  Hadrian  believed  himself  to 
be  specially  gifted  ;  but,  if  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
furnished  designs  for  the  double  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  and  for  the  cupolas  of  the  Villa,  we  cannot  see  in 
these  anything  more  than  the  fantasies  of  a  dilettante. 

In  truth  there  was,  in  the  second  century  a,d.,  no 
power  which  could  stay  the  process  of  the  time,  which 
was  leading  to  the  disintegration  and  dethronement  of 
the  classical  standard.  It  was  with  reason  that  Renan, 
in  his  study  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  described  the  reign  of 
that  emperor  as  '  the  end  of  the  ancient  w^orld."     Though 


•  It  la  quite  tnie  that  tbe  'urchltecl'  of  Tnyaa's  Forum,  Apollodorus  o( 

Dniuascuiti  wnsi  Greek  la  uaioe  and  Syriou  \>y  origin  ;  but  this  does  uot.  in 

fof  opinion,  justify  uh  in  trpating,  with  Petersen  ('  Die  Marcussaule,  p.  98), 

MJefa  of  the  Column  as  Greek  in  conception  and  treatment,  except  in  bo 

Boman  nrt  Sibsorbcd  Hellenistic  conventions,  nor  in  speaking,  witb 

wski('M'acb(Lttn,'  p,  SOH),  of  tlti;  '  utriiumol  Syrian  Influencca '  wbich 

with  ApoUodorua,  to  pouc  iaUi  Rome, 
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the  conventions  and  types  of  Greek  art  might  have  been 
discarded  without  loss  to  make  way  for  the  art  of  a  new 
civilisation,  it  was  diEBcult,  and  in  fact,  as  it  proved, 
impossible,  for  the  artists  of  the  Koman  Empire  to  dis- 
engage those  conventions  from  the  unchanging  principh's 
by  which  the  limits  of  artistic  representation  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  several  arts  are  fixed.  The  meaning 
of  this  statement  may  perhaps  most  easily  bo  made  clear 
by  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  bas-relief. 

.  It  has  always  been  recognised  that  the  abstractiona 
and  limitations  by  which  Greek  sculptors  of  the  classical 
period  were  conditioned  began  to  give  way  to  a  freer 
treatment  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  Such  compositions  as 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  in  which  the  background  was 
ideally  simplified  and  the  figures  projected  on  a  plane 
surface,  no  longer  satisfied  the  artist  or  his  public. 
Elements  of  grouping,  and  more  especially  of  landscape, 
were  introduced  into  bas-relief ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
became  assimilated,  though  by  a  very  gradual  process,  t« 
the  sister  art  of  painting,  which  was  itself  undergoing  a 
great  transformation,  depending  for  its  appeal  on  colour 
rather  than  on  line,  and  gaining  in  depth,  space,  and 
illumination.  In  asking  how  far  this  chango  in  the 
principles  of  bas-i-elief  had  been  can-ied  by  the  Augustan 
period,  we  approach  a  thorny  question.  Theodor  Schreiber 
has  maintained  that  most  of  the  '  pictorial  reliefs '  which 
he  has  collected  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period.  But 
this  is  almost  certainly  not  the  case.  The  landscape 
clement  is  found  in  the  frieze  fixim  the  great  altar  of 
Pergamon  representing  the  story  of  Telephos,  but  ita 
effects  are  only  sparingly  employed ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
point  to  any  relief  of  the  pictorial  class,  except  a  singular 
fragment  found  at  Tralles  aud  recently  described  in  the 
'Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique,'  which  seems 
clearly  pre- Roman. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  it  was  the  need  for  decoration 
in  the  private  and  public  parks  aud  gardens  of  this  period 
which  caUed  into  existence  such  reliefs  as  those  from  a 
well-head  whose  panels,  once  in  the  Palazzo  Grimani  at 
Venice,  are  now  at  Vienna ;  ■  and  the  modification  of  votive 
reliefs  in  a  pictorial  sense,  a  process  illustrated  by  monu- 
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ments  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  soems  to  hav6 
led  to  the  production  of  sculptures  in  which  the  religious 
meaning  becomes  insignificant  and  the  ornamental  func- 
tion evident.  Thus  reliefs  with  mythological  subjects 
imitated  the  avadrjfiaTa  of  dramatic  poets.  But  Schreiber 
seems  to  be  in  error  when  he  maiotaJns  that  such  panels 
took  the  place  of  pictures  in  a  framework  of  marble 
incrustation  in  the  Alexandrian  era.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age,  though,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the 
technical  skill  of  the  artist  enabled  him  to  treat  all 
materials  in  a  practically  uniform  style,  the  boundaries  of 
painting  and  sculpture  were  still  distinct.  The  Grimani 
reliefs  at  Vienna  may  indeed  belong  to  this  period  ;  and 
there  is  a  class  of  Roman  sarcophagi,  belonging  apparently 
to  the  first  century  A.D.,  in  which  the  spaces  left  by  a 
series  of  pendent  festoons  are  filled  with  sculptured  com- 
positions, mythological  in  subject,  which  recall,  and  are 
in  fact  clearly  taken  from,  the  repertoire  of  the  silver- 
smith. But  the  large  panels  with  pictorial  reliefs,  such 
as  the  well-known  series  in  the  Palazzo  8pada,  are 
most  probably  creations  of  the  second  century,  to  which 
period,  as  it  is  important  to  note,  we  must  certainly 
attribute  the  fragments  of  such  compositions  as  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the 
Imperial  palaces.*  Finally,  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
panels  in  the  Palazzo  Rondinint,  which  must  at  one  time 
have  decorated  the  sanctuary  of  ^EaciUapius  on  the  island 
in  the  Tiber,  belong  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  one 
of  whose  medaUions  present.^  a  scene  from  this  series. 

Thus  the  conditions  imposed  by  material  and  technique 
were  finally  disregarded ;  and  this  process  ^vas  naturally 
consummated  in  an  age  when  the  choice  of  the  material 
came  to  be  determined  rather  by  its  rarity  or  intrinsic 
qualities  of  colour,  transparency,  and  the  like,  than  by 
its  fitness  for  the  artist's  purpose.  It  is  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  or  his  successor,  that  we  should,  for  example, 
assign  the  reliefs  in  rosso  antico,  one  of  which  is  a  rephca 
of  the  scene  of  Dffidalus  and  Icarus ;  while  another  (in 
the  CapitoUne  Museum)  is  repeated  in  almost  every  detail 
in  a  coin-typo,  known  from  a  medalhon  of  AntomnuB 
Pius  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Wtckhoff  has  much  to  say  of  the  'continuous'  style 
of  representation,  of  irhich  the  columns  of  Trajan  and 
M.  Aurelius  furnish  the  principal  examples.  This  he 
maintains  to  be  a  '  apeciiiwiUy  Koman  product,"  in  which 
'a  new  western  and  Roman  art  rises  before  our  eyes.' 
The  battle-piece  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  (PI.  iv) 
is,  in  his  view,  a  work  of  this  nature,  '  in  which  the 
illusionist  style  seems  to  open  all  its  flood-gates.'  These 
views  can  only  be  accepted  with  important  reservations. 
The  'Battle  of  the  Dacians'  cannot  be  termed  'illusionist' 
in  the  sense  in  w^hich  that  word  was  applied  to  Flavian 
sculpture  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  any  essential  connexion 
betw^een  illusion  ism  and  the  continuous  style,  for  its 
•  ideal  treatment  of  time '  hardly  forms  such  a  link.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  continuous  style  has  its  origins  in  Greek 
art,  especially  in  that  of  the  Hellenistic  age,  e.g.  in  the 
Telephos  frieze  from  Pergamon.  The  principle,  moreover, 
is  that  of  the  Odyssey  landscapes  and  the  class  of  decora- 
tive paintings  to  which  they  belong,  though  it  is  tempered 
by  the  introduction  of  architectural  divisions  ;  and  it  was 
no  doubt  applied  to  the  illustration  of  books,  although 
the  Mss.  in  which  we  find  it  so  used,  such  as  the  Vienna 
Genesis,  belong  to  a  much  later  date.  But  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  to  the  decoration  of  a  column, 
though  the  idea  may  rightly  be  claimed  as  Roman,  is 
the  mark  of  an  age  in  which  the  sense  of  fitness  in 
decoration  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  and  the  eye 
could  not  be  satisfied  save  with  an  excess  of  ornament 
which  suppressed  all  suggestion  of  function. 

We  must  now  pause  to  consider  whether  the  decay  of 
Hellenism  involved  the  use  of  a  new  set  of  principles  in 
any  way  connected  with  racial  characteristics.  Here  we 
begin  to  tread  the  ground  of  controversy  between  Strzy- 
gowski  and  his  critics.  For  Strzygowski  holds  that,  in 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he 
proposes  to  call  the  '  later  Hellenistic  period,'  Rome, 
although  the  political  capital  of  the  world,  was  'recep- 
tive "  in  the  matter  of  art ;  and  that  1  he  keynote  of  the 
time  is  the  gradual  permeation  of  Hellenism  by  Oriental 
ideas,  leading  to  their  final  triumph  in  Byzantium.  We 
are  far  from  denying  that  the  history  of  the  Empire  does 
in  fact  present  the  spectacle  of  a  civilisation,  western  in 
origin,  gradually  invaded  and  ultimately  transformed  by 
Vol.  •iO^.—No.  406.  K 
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eastern  ideas.  The  spread  and  final  triamph  of  Christi- 
anity is  but  one  feature  in  this  momentous  process,  whose 
ultimate  issue  could  already  be  foreseen  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aureliue.  It  is  also  true  that  art  shared  in  this 
great  transfortiintion  in  a  very  definite  and  traceable 
manner.  But  the  immediate  result  of  the  decline  which 
befell  the  sovereignty  of  Kollenic  ideas  was  not  at  once 
to  open  the  door  to  Orientalism,  but  rather,  by  depriWng 
art  of  its  stock  of  leading  principles,  to  give  local  forces 
freer  play.  The  trophy  of  Adamklissi,  though  it  ranks 
very  low  as  an  artistic  product,  is  eminently  interesting 
as  showing  the  work  of  many  hands  at  a  time  when, 
though  the  Empire  obeyed  one  political  sovereign,  anarchy- 
was  beginning  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  Studniczka,  in  his 
instructive  study  of  the  trophy,  has  rightly  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  distinction  of  hands  in  its  carvings,  amongst 
which  are  some  which  are  startling  in  their  likeness  to 
the  work  of  Oriental  and  early  Byzantine  craftsmen  ; 
while  the  architectural  conception  and  the  oi-nament  as 
a  whole  belong  to  the  Imperial  art  of  Home,  and  the 
execution,  in  general,  points  to  Italy  and  the  West. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Roman  genius  found  its 
most  congenial  field  of  exercise  in  architectural  construc- 
tion. Space  forbids  us  here  to  treat  this  subject  in  detail  j 
but  Strzygowski's  wealth  of  argument  fails  to  establish 
on  secure  foundations  his  belief  that  fertility  in  archi- 
tectural conceptions  belongs  rather  to  the  OrientJil  than 
to  the  Roman  mind.  In  the  introduction  to  '  Orient  oder 
Rom '  he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  excavations  under- 
taken at  Baalbek,  at  the  instance  of  the  German  Emperor, 
would  furnish  proofs  of  his  thesis;  but  the  importance 
of  their  results  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  w^ords 
of  Puchstein  (who  speaks  iwith  unquestioned  authority 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  architecture)  and  the  colleagues 
ivho  accompanied  him  in  a  survey  of  all  the  Roman 
monuments  of  Syria, 

•the  great  majority  of  our  monumeots  la  Roman,  in  the  taste 
of  the  later  Empire,  and  executed  in  forms  which  appear  to 
have  their  origin  in  the  West,  uniform  in  style,  yet  every- 
where with  local  and  provincial  ituonces.'  " 


'  Ja&jbucli  des  k.  deutscbeii  Ardi.  Institute.'  ItKlS.  p.  110. 
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In  a  more  recent  work,  '  Kleinasien,  ein  Neuland  der 
Kunetgeschichte,'  Strzygowski  sets  before  us  plans  of  a 
great  number  of  Anatolian  churches  of  the  fourth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  and  argues  from  their  wide  variety  of 
typo  that  the  East  was  the  home  of  versatile  and  original 
architects  whose  wealth  of  ideas,  carried  westwards 
through  northern  Italy  to  southern  Gaul,  formed  a  mine 
of  suggestions  developed  by  later  generations,  while 
Itome  was,  as  it  were,  a  stagnant  backwater,  and  Roman 
buildings  continued  to  harp  on  the  well-worn  theme  of 
the  Constantinian  Basilica.  In  so  far  as  Strzygowski's 
argument  deals  with  the  origins  of  Romanesque  and 
Lombard  architecture,  it  cannot  here  be  examined;"  but 
in  face  of  the  constructive  genius  displayed  in  the  great 
ThemuE  and  in  the  Basilica  of  Masentius  and  Con- 
stantine,  and  the  scientific  structural  adaptation  of  brick 
and  concrete,  in  which  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  the  East 
pointed  the  way,  we  must  regard  Strzygowski's  view  as 
reversing  the  true  order  of  facts  if  applied  to  the  history 
of  the  Empire  so  long  as  Rome  remained  its  capital. 

But  while  the  paramount  importance  of  Rome  in 
architectural  construction  was  not  diminished,  Oriental 
modes  of  artistic  expression  were  sJowly  but  surely  be- 
coming dominant  throughout  the  Roman  world.  Hel- 
lenism, the  great  barrier  between  East  and  West,  was 
breaking  down.  In  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C. 
Roman  arms  had  hurled  back  the  invader ;  and  Rome, 
conceiving  it  as  her  mission  not  only  to  protect  but  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  Hellenic  civilisation  in  the  East, 
had  prolonged  the  life  of  that  civilisation  for  some  cen- 
tories.  But  arms  could  not  arrest  the  victorious  march 
of  Oriental  ideas  at  a  time  when  the  force  of  the  Greek 
genius  was  spent.  The  immediate  result  of  that  decay 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  give  play  to  provincialism.  It 
has  been  disputed  by  Studniczka  and  Furtwangler 
whether,  in  the  rude  products  of  local  schools  under  the 
Empire,  we  are  to  see  the  revival  of  an  archaism  never 
wholly  extinct,  or  merely  the  decadence  of  free  Hellen- 
istic forme.  It  is  certain  that,  in  an  Empire  where  facility 
of  inter-communication  was  so  great,  the  infiuence  of  the 


•  See  an  »rtlClo  In  the  ' Qiiarterly  Review'  tor   April   1903,  wrllt«n. 
bowtrrer,  before  Stnjsoweld'e  riens  took  their  fioal  shape  In  '  Klelnasion,' 
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types  created  by  Greek  artists  could  not  be  wholly  absent 
in  any  part;'  yet  in  everj-  province  these  -were  modified 
by  local  and  racial  characteristics.  The  future,  however, 
lay  not  with  these  local  growths,  but  with  new  systems  of 
ideas  and  new  modes  of  regarding  art  and  nature  having 
their  home  in  the  East,  but  now  called  to  determine  the 
direction  of  human  progress. 

In  the  domain  of  art  the  highest  place  in  the  scale  of 
value  was  given  to  effects  produced  either  by  brilliant 
and  contrasted  colours  or  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  decoration.  Of  the 
former  class  wo  shall  have  to  speak  more  especially  in 
connexion  with  mosaics.  The  latter  principle  is  exhibited 
in  sculpture  and  more  especially  in  ornament.  It  may 
seem  strange  that,  at  a  time  when  so  high  a  value  was 
eat  on  colour,  the  practice  of  painting  statues  should  have 
become  wholly  or  in  part  obsolete ;  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  the  high  polish  which  was  given  to  the  surface  of 
works  of  the  Antonine  period  was  a  substitute  for  poly- 
chrome treatment.  But  the  new  spirit  is  seen  in  the 
rendering  of  the  hair  as  w^e  see  it,  for  example,  in  the 
portraits  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  contemporaries. 
By  a  free  use  of  the  drill  the  whole  surface  is  broken  up 
into  patches  of  light  and  shade,  which  produce  the  effect 
of  a  complicated  pattem.t  The  plastic  indication  of  pupil 
and  iris — which,  from  slight  beginnings  t  had,  by  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  become  the  subject  of 
a  convention  depending  on  violent  contrasts  of  Ught  and 
shade — is  another  feature  in  the  same  process. 

It  is.  however,  in  bas-relief  and  in  ornament  that  the 
new  principle  is  most  clearly  seen  at  work.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  this  art  is  what  we  may  call  the  horror 
plani.  Classical  Greek  art  imposed  definite  limits  on 
decoration  and  projected  its  figures  on  a  plane  back- 
ground which  gave  repose  to  the  eye  and  allowed  the 
purely  structural    features  of  a  monument    their    due 

*  The  unlfarmltj  of  Uie  repreacntatiooB  of  Mithras  and  llie  bull  OiVf 
serve  la  illustrate  tha  facllit;  with  vfblch  ax-t-typen  ir&vcrseil  the  Emplra. 

t  The  well-knovm  Lust  of  CommoiluB  in  the  Palazzo  del  Conserratori 
illualTfttee  this  treatmcut,  the  eficct  of  which  la  heightened  bf  conCiTHSt 
with  the  highly  polished  sm-face  of  the  face. 

X  The  outline  ot  Ihe  pupU  may  be  traced  ou  the  relief  frum  the  Aaa 
Pacis  Augusta^,  dieoovered  ia  Ootoh^r  1003,  and  vlaihU  during  the  winMt 
1903-4.  but  now  again  consigned  to  dnrkuese. 
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weight.  In  the  Hellenistic  period,  as  was  shown  above, 
Bculpture  sought  to  rival  the  '  depth  of  focus '  which 
painting  had  already  attained  by  renderiDg  the  natural 
features  of  the  bacligrouud  ;  and  this  process  continued 
its  advance  under  the  early  Roman  Empire.  But  in  the 
second  century  the  background  tends  to  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  whole  surface  is  filled  with  figures,  relieved 
only  by  deep  shadows,  with  the  result  that,  to  the  eye 
habituated  to  the  Greek  ajsthetic  standard,  Roman  sarco- 
phagi present  simply  a  bewildering  crowd  of  figures  too 
intricate  for  comprehension. 

The  net  result  of  this  process  is  that  figure-subjects 
gradually  lose  their  significance  and  are  reduced  to  a 
form  of  ornament.  Ornament,  in  fact,  becomes  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  art,  and  is  valued  in  proportion  to  its 
richness  and  intricacy.  Wickhofi'  rightly  selected  a  pilaster 
in  the  Laterau  Museum  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  2)  as  showing  the 
distance  traversed  by  Roman  art  in  the  century  following 
the  Flavian  period.  To  him  the  relief  en  creux,  which,  aa 
he  justly  notes,  is  *  pictorial  rather  than  plastic  in  eft'ect,' 
marks  a  backward  step.  Riegl,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
in  it  the  incorporation  of  a  new  principle,  and  thus  a 
decided  progress  '  beyond  the  limits  of  the  antique.' 
In  the  first  place,  the  surface  of  decoration  la  envisaged 
as  a  fiat  surface.  Deep  as  the  under-cutting  is,  plastic 
modelling  and  projection  are  in  no  sense  the  artist's 
object.  He  aims  rather  at  breaking  up  his  surface  into 
strictly  complementary  elements  of  high  light  and  shadow ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  figures  are 
executed  in  high  relief,  the  absence  of  a  background  on 
which  they  can  be  projected  flattens  the  total  effect. 
Riegl  expresses  this  by  saying  that  later  Roman  art 
calculated  its  effects  for  long  sight,  while  Greek  art 
appealed  to  normal  vision. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  use  of  comple- 
mentary lights  and  shadows  is  eminently  pictorial — is,  in 
fact,  the  application  of  chiaroscuro   to  sculpture.     Now 
this   invasion   of   the   proper   domain   of   plastic  art   by 
pictorial  principles  is  characteristic  of  a  time  which  sought 
satisfaction  in  brilliant  contrasts  of  colour.     If  the  thesis 
^    which  Dr  Ricbter  endeavours  to  establish  in  his  work  on 
H    the  '  Golden  Age  of  Classic  Christian  Art '  were  correct, 
■    we  should  possess  is  the  mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
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a  series  of  works  belonging  to  the  decoration  of  a  basilica 
of  the  time  of  the  Seven,  once  resplendent  with  sheen 
and  colour,  but  now  defaced  by  dirt,  dust,  and  restoration. 
But  his  arguments  are  inadequate  to  support  his  con- 
tention ;  and  both  the  church  and  its  mosaics  must  be 
referred  to  the  fourth  century.  Nevertheless  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that,  in  the  palaces  and  thermae  built  by  such 
emperors  as  Caracalla,  Septimius  Severus,  Severus  Alex- 
ander, Diocletian,  and  Constantine,  the  vaultings  and 
wall-surfaces  were  bejewelled  with  jnusivutn  opus,  pro- 
perly so  called,  viz.  mosaic  in  cubes  of  vitreous  paste. 

Riegl's  sketch  of  the  history  of  ancient  art  is  intro- 
ductory txj  his  study  of  certain  products  of  artistic  industry, 
consisting  of  jewellery  and  bronze  work  belonging  to 
the  period  of  the  barbaric  invasions.  He  has  subjected 
their  system  of  ornament  to  a  convincing  analysis,  but 
is  on  less  secure  ground  when  ho  upholds  their  relatively 
early  date  and  Roman  cliaracter.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  they  were  precisely  calculated  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  Roman  world  in  the  decadence  of  the  Empire,  or 
that  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  principles  which  we 
saw  at  work  in  sculpture  and  ornament :  but  the  reason 
for  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  Roman  ci\-ilisa- 
tion  was  Orientalised  in  the  century  and  a  half  which 
followed  the  Antonine  period. 

It  is  probable  that  the  next  ten  years  vn\\  see  many 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  which  here  arise.  For 
example,  the  transformation  of  architectural  ornament 
by  the  'complementary'  principle,  whose  effects  are 
obtained  by  the  contrast  of  light  pattern  and  dark  back- 
ground, may  have  been  due  to  direct  Orientid  influence. 
There  is  a  class  of  sarcophagi  whose  architectural  back- 
ground is  richly  decorated  in  capital,  impost,  entiiblature, 
and  cornice,  each  surface  being  treated  almost  like  the  set- 
ting of  cloiaonmS  enamel.  Several  of  these  have  been  found 
in  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  one,  which  is  of  Christian  origin,  the 
centre  of  the  composition  is  occupied  by  a  youthful  figure 
of  the  Saviour.*  Strzygovvski  claims  the  whole  class  as 
Anatolian.  But  three  at  least  of  the  group  are  of  Italian 
provenance ;  and,  whatever  may  bo  said  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  architectural  members,  the  scheme  as  a  whole 


Published  bj  StrzjsowBkl  in  '  Orient  odcr  Bom,'  plaU  il. 
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certainly  adapted  from  wail-decoratinns  of  a  typ®  found 
in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli,  now  in  the  Gabiiielto  dello 
Maschere  of  the  Vatican.  Again,  Mr  Dalton  has  luade 
out  a  strong  case"  for  awiigning  to  orf^vrerie  clmaonnie 
and  ita  analogues  an  Oriental  origin,  and  justly  con- 
clodee  tliat '  a  rhango  of  taste  in  the  direction  of  color- 
iatic  effect  was  all  that  was  needed  to  insure  ita  intro- 
duction into  the  Roman  provinces.'  An  approxiniato 
date  is  given  by  the  pierced  frames  of  Szilagy-Somly6, 
which  enclose  medulUon-portraits  of  emperors  from 
ilaximian  to  Gratian.  Moreover,  the  principles  of  orna- 
ment analysed  above  reach  the  height  of  their  develop- 
ment in  Persian  and  Saracenic  art ;  and  a  virid  illustra- 
tion of  the  process  which  leads  from  the  lAteran  pilaster 
to  their  unchecked  exuberance  and  intricacy  is  furnished 
by  the  fai;ade  removed  from  the  M'schatta  (a  building 
usually  held  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  but  believed  by 
Strzygowsld  to  be  of  earlier  date)  and  recently  acqoired 
by  the  Kaiser-Fried  rich  Mu<teum  in  Berlin. 

We  have  spoken  at  length  of  ornament  becanae  it  is 
in  ornament  that  the  new  principles  reveal  themselves 
most  clearly.  But  over  and  above  this,  the  stress  laid  OD 
pure  ornament  involves  a  comparative  neglect  of  the 
human  figure.  We  see.  in  fact,  the  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  leavens  all  Semitic  religions  and  issues  in  the 
exclusion  of  liring  forms  by  the  art  of  Judaiani  and 
Islamism  and  the  iconoclastic  movement  in  Oriental 
Christianity.  Roman  portrait-sculpture,  indeed,  as  the 
most  vigorous  branch  of  Italian  art,  long  retained  ita 
power  of  cbarscterisation.  and  cnntinned  doriag  the 
greater  part  of  the  third  century  to  produce  works  of 
eminent  distinction.  The  Berlin  'Caracalla,'  the  'Philip- 
pas  Arabs'  of  the  Braccio  \uovo,  and  the  'Galltenus'  of 
the  Lonvre,  are  true  masterpieces.  It  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able fact  that  under  the  last-named  Emperor,  who  aeema 
to  have  been  largely  endowed  with  personal  vam^,  a 
school  of  portrait-are  arose  which  retomed  to  a  more 
naturalistic  rendering  of  the  hair  after  a  period  darn^ 
which  it  had  been  indicated  merely  by  a  serie*  of  strokes 
of  the  ehisel  sprinkled  over  a  smooth  sorfaoe.  Here 
plastic  effect  is   so  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  and 
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the  artist  leaves  all  to  chiaroscuro ;  but  under  Gallienus 
■we  find  many  effective  portraits  resembling  in  style  those 
of  the  reigning  emperor'  and  recognisable  at  a  glance 
by  their  tumbled  hair  and  deeply-graven  pupils. 

But  by  the  close  of  that  century  a  great  change  has 
taken  place.  In  the  portraits  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors  we  see  an  abrupt  break  with  the  principles 
and  methods  hitherto  dominant  iii  Koman  portraiture. 
Tlio  rigid  pose  of  the  head,  the  stony,  expressionless  stare 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  strict  '  f rontality '  of  the  figure,  by 
their  negation  of  all  that  classical  art  bad  achieved  in 
indivldualisation,  carry  us  back  to  the  principles  of 
Oriental  sculpture  from  wliich  the  Greek  genius,  by 
long  and  painful  labour,  emancipated  itself.  With 
■f rontality,'  as  Lange  has  named  the  absence  of  lateral 
curvature  in  the  median  line  of  the  figure,  ancient 
sculpture  ends  as  it  began.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
fjastem  influence  is  at  work  here.  The  porphyry  sculp- 
tures, of  which  Strzygowski  has  written  in  the  '  Beitrage 
zur  alten  Geschichte'  (ii,  104),  betray,  by  tlieir  style  and 
material,  as  well  as  (in  more  than  one  case)  by  their  pro- 
venaTice,  an  Egyptian  origin.  By  the  time  of  Justinian, 
as  the  mosaics  of  San  Vitale  show,  the  frontal  principle 
— which  Riegl  prefers  to  call  in  this,  its  latest  form, 
'axiality' — is  triumphant  in  both  painting  and  mosaic. 

Meanwhile  the  victory  of  Christianity  had  revealed  a 
new  world  for  art  to  conquer ;  and,  although  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Imperial  residence  to  the  New  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus  closed  the  day  of  Old  Home  as  an  art- 
centre,  it  is  certain  that  in  tbe  basilicas  of  the  fourth 
century  the  new  religion  found  brilliant  expression. 
Confined  to  the  Catacombs,  Christian  art  had  contented 
itself  with  a  limited  repertoire  of  typical  subjects  preg- 
nant with  symbolical  meaning  but  inferior  in  technical 
execution.  But  the  basiUca,  as  a  centre  of  Christian 
worship,  demanded  the  beat  that  art  could  offer  for  its 
adornment ;  and  in  it  the  new  artistic  principles  are  as 
truly  embodied  as  are  those  of  the  new  religion.  For  it 
is  not  only  true  that  the  centre  of  interest  is  shifted  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 


*  A  good  example  In  the  Magatiino  ArchealaKlco   ia  hare  reproduoed 
iPI.  u.  flg.  i},  uid  a  portnUt  ot  tbe  tjuie  ot  CooaUintiiie  (PI.  ii.  Og.  S). 
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■worahip  now  took  place  within  and  not  without  the 
sacred  building  ;  there  is  also  an  artistic  reason  for  the 
neglect  of  external  form  in  the  basilica. 

So  long  as  Hellenism  was  dominant,  architects  had  no 
feeling  for  internal  spaces.  The  building  was  a  mass  to 
be  regarded  externally  ;  and  ita  claim  to  beauty  i-ested  on 
the  harmony  of  its  stereometric  proportions.  Roman 
builders  were  the  first,  as  Kiegl  lias  acutely  remarked,  to 
treat  space  as  a  material,  with  what  consummate  effect 
the  interior  of  the  Pantheon  would  sufBce  to  show.  But 
in  the  later  Imperial  period  it  was  no  longer  simple  spaco 
problems  which  called  for  solution.  The  love  of  eSeota 
attained  by  chiaroscuro  and  colour  led  to  the  articulation 
of  the  internal  space  by  windows,  and  to  the  invasion  of 
the  remaining  background  by  figure-subjects  usually  exe- 
cuted in  mosaic.  Such  problems  were  certainly  attacked 
in  the  third  century;  and  an  example  of  their  solution 
remains  in  the  building  known  as  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Uedica,  really  a  thermal  construction  belonging  to  the 
Gardens  of  Gallienus.  But  it  was  in  the  Christian  archi- 
tecture of  the  fourth  century,  whether  of  the  'central' 
type,  as  in  S.  Costanza,  or  of  the  basilican  form,  that  the 
latest  triumphs  of  Roman  art  wore  won.  Cr  Hichter's 
splendid  publication  has  enabled  us  to  form  some  idea, 
not  merely  of  the  wealth  of  imagery  with  which  Christian 
artists  enriched  the  buildings  enshrining  the  highest  acts 
of  Christian  worship,  but  also  of  the  subtle  colour-sense 
wbicb  had  uot  yet  been  dazzled  by  the  jewellery  of  the 
East.  The  gamut  of  tints  in  wliich  sky  and  landscape 
were  composed  throughout  the  historical  scenes  in  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggioro  reveal  a  marvellou-s  deli* 
cacy  of  perception  in  the  artist,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a 
radiant  after-glow  of  classical  art.  It  is  signilicant  that, 
as  Dr  Richter  shows,  nu  gilding  was  used  in  the  original 
decoration.  Pure  Orientalism,  with  its  love  of  prccioun 
materials  for  their  sheer  intrinsic  splendour,  has  not  yet 
finally  prevailed,  as  it  was  soon  to  do  at  Byzantium  ;  and 
as  the  sun  sets  on  ancient  art,  beauty  is  once  more  cuu- 
ceived  as  the  harmonising  union  of  matter  and  Hptrit 
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Art.  Vn.— THE  LIGHT-TREATMENT  OP  DISEASE. 

1.  Meddehher  fra  Finsens  Medicinshe  Lysinstltuf.  By 
Niels  R.  Finson,  Parts  i-ix,  Copenhagen :  Gylden- 
dalske  Boghandel-Forlag,  1899-1904. 

2.  Om  Tiekaempelse  af  Lupus  vuJgariit.  By  Niols  R.  Finsen. 
Copenhagen;  Gyldendnlake  Boghandel-Forlag,  l&OX 

3.  Phototh^apie,  Photohiologie.  By  L.  E.  Leredde  et  L.  M. 
Pautrier.     ParU:  C.  Naud,  1903. 

And  other  works. 

Niels  Rybeho  Pinsen,  famous  throughout  the  world  for 
hia  treatment  of  Lupus  and  other  diseases  by  means  of 
light,  was  bom  on  December  15,  1800,  at  Thorshavn  in 
the  Faroe  Islands.  His  family  were  of  Icelandic  origin. 
He  studied  at  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  and  in 
1890  took  his  medical  degree  in  Copenhagen.  For  three 
years  after  this  he  held  the  post  of  prosector  of  anatomy 
in  that  university,  but  gave  it  up  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  that  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself, 
and  continued  to  pursue  till  his  death  on  Sept.  24,  1904. 

His  £rst  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  effects  of 
light  on  the  skin  appeared  in  189."J.  He  made  many 
experiments  in  this  direction,  and  in  1896  published  a 
short  paper  on  the  medical  application  of  the  light-rays. 
During  the  eleven  years  which  intervened  between  hia 
first  publication  on  light  and  hia  death,  Finsen  held 
steadily  on  his  way,  notuithstanding  severe  chronic  ill- 
ness. Thanks  to  his  energy,  and  at  iirst  mainly  through 
the  private  munificence  of  MM.  Hagemann  and  Jurgen- 
seu,  a  Light  Institute  was  built  in  Copcnhngen.  Subse- 
quently the  State  lent  its  assistance  ;  and  Finsen  himself 
generously  handed  over  to  the  Light  Institute  and  the 
Sanatorium  for  diseases  of  the  heart  and  liver  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Nobel  prize  awarded  to  him 
for  his  work.  Our  own  Queen  Alexandra  has  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  Finsen's  discoveries,  and  has  shown 
her  usual  practical  sympathy  by  the  gift  of  the  Finsen 
apparatus  to  the  London  Hospital.  The  Copenhagen  Insti- 
tute comprises,  in  addition  to  the  installations  and  rooms 
for  the  treatment  of  patients,  an  experimental  laboratory, 
where  the  subject  of  light  is  thoroughly  investigated. 

In  order  to  comprehend  tlie  principles  and  methods 
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of  ligbt- treatment,  a  brief  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
laws  and  composition  of  light  is  desirable.  When  a  beam 
of  white  light  is  passed  through  a  slit  and  caught  upon 
a  glass  prism,  the  rays  are  refracted  in  an  unequal 
manner,  giving  rise,  if  received  on  a  screen,  to  a  rtiinbow- 
like  band  varying  in  colour  from  red  to  violet.  This  ie 
called  the  spectrum,  which  ia  made  up  of  seven  principal 
regions — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  These  rays  vary  in  refrangibility,  becoming  in- 
creasingly refrangible  from  red  to  violet;  and  also  in 
wave-length,  which  increases  from  violet  to  red.  The 
solar  spectrum  exhibits  a  number  of  trans  verso  dark 
lines,  due  to  absorption  by  gases  either  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere  or  in  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  by  a  study  of 
these  hues  that  the  presence  of  various  terrestrial  elements 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere  has  been  discovered,  including 
helium,  which  appears  to  be  an  emanation  from  radium. 

But  the  radiation  from  tho  sun  does  not  consist  only 
of  rays  perceived  by  the  eye.  There  are  rays  of  greater 
wave-length  than  the  red  and  others  of  less  wave-Iongth 
than  the  violet  rays;  they  form  the  invisible  spectrum, 
the  regions  l>eyond  the  luminous  band  being  called  the 
infra-red  and  the  ultra-violet  respectively;  the  latter 
can  be  brought  out  by  photography.  This  has  led  to  n 
division  of  the  solar  spectnini  into  three  kinds  of  rays, 
the  invisible  heat  rays  (red  and  infra-red),  the  luminous 
rays  (red  to  violet,  that  is,  the  whole  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum), and  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays  (violet  and  ultra- 
violet). This  division  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  which  the 
raya  fail  is  also  a  factor  in  the  effects  observed ;  but,  for 
present  purposes,  tho  threefold  division  will  serve. 

Before  considering  light  in  its  biological  aspect,  its  in- 
fluence on  chemical  compounds  must  bo  briefly  described. 
Scheete  long  ago  called  attention  to  tho  changes  brought 
about  in  chloride  of  silver  when  exposed  to  light.     The 
decomposition   of    silver   nitrate   is   a   well-known   phe- 
nomenon, which  is  used,  for   instance,  in   photography. 
Other  salts,  such  as  iodide  of  lead,  chloride  of  gold,  and 
some  iron  salts,  are  also  decomposed  by  light.     *" 
combinations  are  likewise  influenced,  as  ia 
hydrogen   and   chlorine.      Among   other   ph 
changes,  the  oxidation  of  guaiacum  resin. 
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blue  under  the  induence  of  light,  may  be  mentioned.  Some 
bodioH  again  are  not  influenced  by  light  ivhen  isolated, 
but  only  when  mixed;  as  is  the  caae  with  nitrate  of 
uranium  in  alcohol  (but  not  in  water),  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  gelatine.  Phosphorus  is  modified  by  light, 
as  are  also  some  kinds  of  glass.  Berthelot  has  pointed 
out  that  the  chemical  phenomena  brought  about  by  light 
are  complex  in  origin,  but  be  ia  of  opinion  that  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  are  exothermic — that  is,  that  light  plays 
the  part  of  a  mere  inciter,  without  losing  any  of  its 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so-called  endothcrmic 
photo-chemical  phenomena,  light  energy  is  transformed 
into  chemical  energy. 

This  much  being  stated  by  way  of  preliminary,  the 
influence  of  light  on  living  organisms  can  now  be  con- 
siderctl,  although  it  is  not  possible  in  this  place  to  describe 
in  detail  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been  made 
in  tliis  direction.  The  stimulating  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  plant-life  is  well  known.  Priestley,  the  great 
English  natural  philosopher  and  pioneer  of  modem 
chemistry  (1733-1804),  showed  that  oxygen  (or  'dephlo- 
gisticuted  air,'  as  ho  called  it)  was  given  off  by  greeu 
leaves  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  Moleschott,  the 
physiologist,  also  found  that  frogs  give  off  more  carbonic 
acid  under  the  influence  of  light  than  in  the  dark. 

Light,  by  influencing  the  green  colouring  matter  of 
plants  (chlorophyll),  splits  up  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
into  carbon  and  oxygen.  By  the  combination  of  the  carbon 
with  water,  stJirch  is  built  up  by  the  plant.  The  oxygen 
given  off  serves,  inter  alia,  for  the  respiratory  purposes  of 
animals.  In  this  way  is  the  cycle  of  life  carried  on.  'Rien 
ne  se  perd,  rien  ne  se  croe,"  as  Lavoisier  put  it,  Engel- 
mann  long  ago  showed  that  when  the  amceba-like  rhizo- 
pod,  Pelomyxa  palustrla,  is  suddeuly  illuminated,  the 
creeping  elongated  protoplasmic  body  at  once  assumes  a 
spherical  shape  and  becomes  motionless ;  and  he  subse- 
quently discovered  a  bacterium  which  ia  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  light-rays.  This  mobile  organism, 
which  he  named  Bnctt-rium  photometricum,  is  furnished 
with  a  flageltum  or  whip-like  appendage  by  means  of 
which  it  is  propelled.  When  exposed  to  light,  this  bacte- 
rium moves  about  actively  in  the  field  of  the  microscope ; 
but,  if  it  is  brought  into  darkness,  the  motion  gradually 
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ceases,  to  return  -when  tlie  animal  is  Again  expoaed  to 
light.  Further,  this  investigator  was  able  to  show  t}iat 
it  was  the  orange  and  the  ultra-red  rays  of  the  Bpectram 
which  especially  exert  this  influence.  In  the  foregoing 
experiments,  the  effects  of  light-stimulation  are  negative 
(as  in  Pelomyxa)  or  positive  (as  in  B.  pfujtomrtrirum).  The 
phenomenon  has  received  the  name  of  '  phototaxia.' 

In  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  the  experi* 
ments  of  Verwom  with  a  ciliated  infitaoriuTti,  Plguronema 
chrysalis,  should  not  be  omitted.  These  small  ot-gani«ms 
exhibit  curioua  jumping  movements  when  exposed  to 
light-  It  was  shown  that  these  movements  are  not  a 
thermal  effect  of  ordinary  daylight,  bat  are  due  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  of  the  spectmin, 
that  is,  the  rays  which  exert  the  least  tliermal  effect. 
The  same  result  could  be  obtained  by  heat^rsys;  bat 
ordinary  daylight  is  not  sufficient,  a  considerable  inten- 
sity of  sunlight  being  requisite.  Engelmann  again  found 
that  the  motion  of  those  remarkable  microseopicol  orgsn- 
kms,  diatoms  {Diatomacftr.  an  order  of  unicellular  algn), 
can  be  influenced  by  light.  The  movementa  of  these 
organisms  are  arrested  when  they  are  placed  in  a  dark 
chamber  and  oxygen  excluded,  to  return  again  when 
Ught  acted  upon  them.  Absence  of  oxygen  leads  to  cessa- 
tion of  movement ;  but  the  diatoms  exposed  to  light  again 
Bplit  up  the  carbonic  acid  into  oxygen  and  carbon  by 
means  of  their  yellow  colouring  matter,  which  is  allied 
to  chlorophyll.  If  space  allowed,  we  might  mention  a 
Dumber  of  other  experiments  which  have  brought  oat 
the  importance  of  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays 
in  the  production  of  eicito-motor  phenomena. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  effects  of  Ught  on  bacteria. 
In  this  country,  Downes  and  Blunt  were  the  first  to  carry 
out  experiments  with  solar  light  in  this  direction  (1877) ; 
and,  although  these  experiments  were  Bomewhat  crude 
■ad  <^»en  to  objections,  they  called  attention  to  the 
baefcericidal  power  of  light.  As  a  result  of  their  experi- 
raents,  these  investigators  considered  that  the  action  of 
Ijglif  on  bacteria  was  mainly  due  to  the  chemical  or 
utiBie  portion  of  the  spectrum.  Duclsnx  insisted  on  the 
uAaeate  of  temperature  and  of  the  nutrient  medium 
cn^togred  for  growing  the  b^^g^^  Arloing  and  Rotix, 
•ad  abo  Nocard  and  StrandJ^^^ftop  the  subject  in 
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France,  esperimentiDg  with  the  BaciUua  anlhracta,  the 
microbe  which  cauee»  mali^aut  pustule  (anthrax)  and 
wool-sorter's  disease.  Arloing  found  that  ordinary  gas- 
light is  sufficient  to  retard  the  development  of  the 
spores  in  artificial  media,  but  does  not  aCfect  their  viru- 
lence. On  the  other  hand,  sunlight  gradually  attenuates 
the  virulence  of  the  cultures.  The  spores  of  liacitiua 
anthracis  are  very  resistant  to  heat  and  to  antiseptics; 
yet  Arloing  found  they  succumbed  more  readily  to  light 
than  the  bacilli  themselves.  Rous  showed,  however,  that 
this  unexpected  result  is  due  to  changes  in  the  growing 
media  employed,  which  interfere  with  the  germination 
of  the  spores.  The  experiments  of  Pansini  are  important 
in  this  connexion.  He  exposed  cultures  of  the  Bacillus 
anthracis  to  sunlight,  by  the  method  known  as  '  the 
hanging  drop.'  and  made  examinations  at  intervals  of 
ten  minutes.  He  found  that,  the  longer  the  exposure,  the 
fewer  are  the  colonies  of  microbes. 

Here  it  may  be  stated  in  a  gonoral  way  that,  whereas 
diffuse  daylight  has  but  httle  effect  on  germs,  the  solar 
rays  are  more  or  less  bactericidal ;  but  this  depends  on 
the  time  of  year,  the  length  of  exposure,  the  dryness  or 
moisture  of  the  micro-organisms,  the  conditions  of  the 
media,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  out  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  influence  of  light  alone  (the  factor  heat  being  ex- 
cluded), and  also  of  finding  out  the  kind  of  radiation 
responsible  for  the  results  observed.  Janowski  experi- 
mented with  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  the  micro-organism 
which  causes  tj-phoid  or  enteric  fever.  He  subjected 
cultures  to  monochromatic  radiations,  obtained  by  passing 
light  through  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash,  Bismarck 
brown,  and  various  aniUne  dyes.  He  checked  the  results 
obtained  in  this  way  by  testing  the  various  radiations  by 
means  of  photographic  paper.  The  radiations  which  act 
most  powerfully  on  the  paper,  viz.  the  actinic  or  chemical 
rays,  also  kill  the  Bacillus  typhosus  moat  readily.  Kotliar 
carried  out  similar  experiments  with  the  Bacillus  prO' 
digiosus,  which  in  medieval  times  gave  rise  to  the  mira- 
culous blood-stained  bread  and  sacred  Host  The  microbe 
grew  as  abundantly  under  the  red  rays  as  it  did  in 
the    dark;    but    the    development  was  extremely  slow 
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when  the  inoculated  tubes  were  exposed  to  the  actinic  or 
▼iolet  rsyB. 

The  foregoing  experiments  wore  made  with  sunlight; 
but  Geisslcr  went  a  step  further  and  employed  the  electric 
arc-light  as  well,  with  similar  results.  Buchner  again 
oonfii-med  this,  hut  he  used  flat  glass  hoxes  (Petri's)  for 
his  cultures  instead  of  cylindrical  teat-tubes  and  spherical 
flasks,  thus  doing  away  with  any  interference  with  the 
rayv  due  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel. 

With  regard  to  the  microbe  which  gives  rise  to  diph- 
tberia,  Ledoux-Lebard  found  that  the  violet  rays  killed 
this  bBciUus,  the  influence  of  the  red  rays  being  nil. 
More  recently  Finsen  and  Bie  of  Copenhagen  have  made 
further  researches  in  the  same  direction,  but  with  a 
powerful  electric  arc-hght.  Bie  worked  with  the  red  Bacil- 
lus produjio3MS.  The  bactericidal  action  of  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  was  found  to  increase  from  the  red  to  the 
violet,  the  maximum  effect  being  obtained  with  the  violet 
and  ultra-violet,  that  ia  the  chemical  or  actinic  rays.  Bie 
estimated  their  power  at  90  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
4  per  cent,  for  the  other  radiations.  The  same  observer 
made  experiments  with  yeast  and  fungi.  He  found  that 
ihey  resist  light  longer  than  bacteria,  and  that  the  pig- 
mented kinds  resist  far  longer  than  the  non -pigmented. 

These  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact  that  light 
has  a  bactericidal  action,  which  depends  on  the  chemical 
rays,  and  that  a  positive  effect  can  be  obtained  if  the 
Ughb  employed  is  sufficiently  strong  and  concentrated. 
Taken  with  the  results  obtained  by  Kichardson,  Marshall 
Ward,  and  others,  and  also  with  the  experiments  of 
Momont,  who  found  that  the  bactericidal  action  of  light 
did  not  occur  in  vacuo,  they  give  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  process  is  one  of  oxidation,  both  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  micro-organisms  and  of  the  nutrient  media 
in  which  they  grow.  It  must  not  he  lost  sight  of,  how- 
ever, that  bacteria  in  the  natural  state  are  not  in  the 
same  conditions  as  those  cultivated  artificially  and  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  light  in  laboratories.  The  influ- 
ence of  sunlight  as  a  scavenger  in  a  general  way  must 
not  he  exaggerated. 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  with  regard  to  the  actinn  nf 
light  on  the  development  of  chlorophyll,  the  D' 
of  starch,  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  {l 
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movements,  were  we  not  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  animal  economy. 
Beclard  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  study,  in  1858, 
the  effects  of  radiations  of  various  wave-Iengtha  on  the 
development  of  animals.  The  eggs  of  a  fly  (Musca  car- 
naria)  were  placed  under  variously-coloured  glass  bell- 
jars.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  found  that  the  best-developed 
larviB  were  in  the  blue  and  violet,  and  the  least- developed 
in  the  green  jars.  Since  then  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  by  Schnetzler  (frog  embryos),  by  Yung  (fish 
ova),  by  Finaen  (salamanders),  and  by  many  others.  Finsen 
found  in  his  experiments  with  eggs  aud  embryos  of  sala- 
manders that  blue  light  provokes  movements,  where- 
as red,  yellow,  and  green  rays  are  ineffectual.  He  also 
tested  the  reaction  of  earth-worms,  earwigs,  beetles, 
butterflies,  and  other  animals,  to  various  colours.  The 
difference  in  the  action  of  the  chemical  compared  with 
the  heat  rays  was  very  marked.  Quite  recently,  Leredde 
and  Pautrier,  experimenting  with  tadpoles  placed  in  two 
aquaria,  one  of  red  glass  (allowing  the  passage  of  red  rays) 
and  the  other  of  cobalt-blue  glass  (allowing  the  passage 
of  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  rays),  found  at  the  end  of  a 
month  a  great  difference  in  the  animals.  The  individuals 
in  the  red  aquarium  had  preserved  their  tadpole  caudal 
appendage,  one  specimen  only  out  of  three  having  also 
developed  four  respectable  limbs  and  pulmonary  respira- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  animals  in  the  blue  aquarium 
had  only  vestiges  of  their  caudal  appendages,  the  four  limbs 
being  developed  and  pulmonary  respiration  established. 
The  two  French  observers  also  studied  the  activity  of 
'kaiyokinesis' (cell-division)  in  the  embryo  of  Trito  cris- 
tatua,  and  found  it  to  be  more  marked  in  those  individuals 
exposed  to  violet  rays  than  in  a  rod  aquarium — a  fact 
which  had  already  been  noted  by  Jokimovitch. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  light — which  more  im- 
mediately concerns  us  in  this  place — the  remarkable  red 
colouring  matter  discovered  in  the  retina  by  Boll  in  1876 
may  be  referred  to.  This  retinal  purple  had  escaped  ob- 
servation because  it  is  decolourised  by  light.  In  the  dark 
it  remains  unchanged  after  death,  and  can  be  studied  in 
certain  flames,  such  as  that  of  sodium.  It  has  been  shown, 
according  to  Bohn,  that  light  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  pigment  in  the  Be^iatoa  group  {Beggiatoa  Toseo* 
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pergieina)  of  coloured  bacteria.  The  oscillatory  motions 
which  occur  in  them  under  the  inHuence  of  light  are 
due  to  a.  pigment,  named  Eugelmann'a  purple,  which  con- 
verts the  luminous  radiations  into  chemical  energy.  The 
chemical  energy  is  utilised  in  various  ways  by  the  living 
micro-organism.  In  this  connexion,  the  view  origintdly 
put  forward  by  Giard,  that  pigment  plays  a  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  organism,  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  in  this 
manner,  too,  that  chlorophyll  transforms  the  energy  of 
tiie  son's  rays  into  cheuiical  energy,  which  in  its  turn  is 
employed  in  the  synthesis  of  starchy  material  as  a  result 
of  the  sphtting  up  of  carbonic  acid.  Euglemann's  purple 
{bacterio-purpurin)  also  appears  to  have  the  power  of 
breaking  up  carbonic  acid  and  liberating  the  oxygen. 

The  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the 
coloured  Kiel  bacillus,  so-called  on  aecotmt  of  its  having 
been  6rst  found  in  the  potable  waters  of  the  city  of  Kiel, 
are  also  of  interest  in  regard  to  our  subject.  If  these 
bacilli  are  cultivated  on  slices  of  potato,  a  purple  pigment 
Is  formed  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  which  disappears 
on  exposure  to  light.  Laurent  carried  out  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  cultures  exposed  to  the  action  of  light ;  for 
five  hours  (A  cultures),  three  hours  (B  cultures),  and  one 
hour  (C  cultures).  As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  A  were 
sterilised,  but  B  and  C  still  gave  cultures  comprising 
coloured  and  non-coloured  colonies.  In  the  case  of  B, 
the  cultures  became  less  and  less  coloured  ;  but,  from  C, 
cultures  wore  obtiiined  which  became  more  and  more 
coloured.  So  far  as  B  was  concerned,  light  had,  in  a  few 
hours,  given  rise  to  un  uncoloured  race  of  Kiel  bacilli. 
This  character  was  fixed  in  their  case,  the  c}iromogenio 
property  being  lost  Apart  from  the  colour,  this  race 
differed  in  no  wise  from  the  coloured  bacilli. 

The  changes  of  colour  which  take  place  in  the  chame- 
leon are  well  known.  When  exposed  to  light  the  tikiu 
becomes  darker.  This  is  due  to  special  large  mobile 
pigment-cells,  '  chromatophores,'  which  come  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  under  the  stimulus  of  light.  Paul  Bert 
found  that  the  red  rays  have  no  effect,  but  that  the  bluo 
and  violet  rays  lead  immediately  to  a  darkening  of  tho 
skin.  Much  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  oae  of  pigment.  According  to  a  view  put 
forward  by  Fini>en,  the  productioa  of  pigment  in  the 
VoL  2M.— A'o.  406.  l 
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skin  is  a  defensive  and  protective  process  on  the  part  o£ 
the  organism.  The  question  of  the  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment also  arises  ;  and  it  has  been  asked  if  the  pigment  in 
the  skin  did  not  perhaps  help  to  make  use  of  the  actinic 
rays  in  Bome  way  unknown  at  present. 

So  far  as  the  human  organism  is  concerned,  we  have, 
all  unconsciously,  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  light  affects  us.  We  know  the  discomfort  of 
exposure  to  glaring  lights  and  powerful  solar  rays, 
especially  when  the  latter  are  reflected  by  large  expanses 
of  sea,  sand,  or  snow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pleasant  sensations  associated  with  shady  woods  and 
green  fields.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  red  and 
blistered  state  of  the  forearms  which  sometimes  occure 
after  the  first  summer  row  on  the  river.  The  exposure 
of  the  face  may  lead  to  marked  swelling  and  redness  of 
the  skin.  On  the  Alps,  again,  sunburn  and  snow-blindness, 
caused  by  the  reflection  from  the  snow  and  ice,  may  give 
rise  to  very  painful  results.  These  effects  Bowles  and 
others  have  particularly  studied  ;  and  Abnoy  has  shown 
that  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  are  very  strong  at 
high  altitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  altitude  alone  does 
not  explain  sunburn;  for,  as  Bowles  pointed  out,  one 
may  remain  unbumt  on  rocks,  say  at  10.000  feet,  and  yet 
become  immediately  affected  on  descending  to  a  glacier 
3000  or  4000  feet  lower  do^\-n. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  caiTied  out  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  on  the  spectrum, 
Langley  relates  that  the  heat  at  the  base  of  Mount  Whit- 
ney, in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  where  the  observa- 
tions were  carried  out,  was  almost  unbearable.  As  the 
members  of  the  expedition  ascended  Mount  Whitney, 
which  is  15,000  feet  high,  they  found  that  the  cooler  it 
grew  the  more  the  sun  burnt  the  skin,  so  much  so  that 
Professor  Langley's  face  and  hands  began  to  look  as  if 
they  had  been  seared  with  red-hot  irons,  and  this  although 
the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  freezing-point  at  night. 
There  was  no  snow  about  except  in  scattered  patches,  but 
the  peaks  are  described  as  of  grey  granite ;  and,  as 
Bowles  points  out,  this  no  doubt  led  to  a  modification 
and  intensification  of  the  reflected  light-rays.  Widmark, 
Travors,  and  other  investigators  have  experimentally 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  oonflrm  the  view  that  the 
vital  changes  in  the  skin  are  due  to  the  chemical  rays  and 
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apparently  to  the  chemical  rays  alone.  Travers  ha« 
pointed  out  that,  for  a  hejilthy  condition  of  the  retina 
and  epidenuta,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ratio  between  the 
intensities  of  the  radiations  in  different  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum should  remain  nearly  constant.  According  to  him, 
the  injurioua  effects  produced  by  light  from  incandescent 
gas  or  arc-lamps  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  a  greater  intensity  of  ultra-violet  or  violet  light  than 
is  present  in  sunlight,  but  are  dne  to  the  absence  of  red 
radiation. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
organic  world  generally  is  affected  by  the  metabolic 
action  of  sunlight,  that  ia,  the  action  which  gives  rise  to 
the  chemical  changes  in  protoplasm.  In  a  word,  as  Sir 
John  Herschel  put  it,  so  far  back  as  1833,  '  the  sun's  rays 
are  the  ultimate  source  of  almost  every  motion  which 
takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,'  At  one  time  it 
■was  thought  that  the  majority  of  infuaoria  and  tissue- 
cells  were  not  affected  by  light  when  the  heat  effects 
were  excluded.  The  use  of  the  electric  arc-lights  has 
shown,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case,  Dreyer's 
numerous  experiments  with  infxisoria  in  Finsen's  labor- 
atory have  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  with  the  light  of 
an  arc-light  of  30  amperes  and  4S^-50  volts,  concentrated 
by  means  of  Finsen's  apparatus  supplied  with  rock-crystal 
lenses,  the  movements  of  the  organisms  were  activated 
by  a  short  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  somewhat 
longer  exposures  led  to  contraction  of  the  infusoria, 
ivhich  lasted  for  some  time.  Still  longer  exposures  killed 
the  organisms,  which  burst  either  before  or  after  death. 
But  there  was  a  good  deal  of  variation,  some  species 
dying  after  a  short  exposure  only,  others  taking  longer ; 
this  variation  was  independent  of  size  and  pigment^ition. 
Other  kinds  again  were  peculiarly  sensitive  to  certain 
rays,  for  instance  the  ultra-violet,  whilst  others  were 
only  influenced  to  a  slight  extent. 

As  Verwom  remarks,  the  development  of  modern 
electrical  technique  has  devised  methods  of  producing 
electric  sources  of  light  of  very  great  power,  which  sur- 
passes sunlight  in  intensity,  and  which  is  not  sufficiently 
described  by  the  word  '  dazzling.'  Rather  should  the 
term  '  destructive '  or  '  destructively  luminous '  bo  applied 
to  it  in  view  of  its  etiects.     Charcot  was  apparently  the 
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first  to  call  attention,  in  1858,  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  arc-light.      Two  scientific  chemiste,  soon  after  some 
experiments  on  fusion  and  vitriiication,  carried  out  with 
a  battery  composed  of  120  Buusen  elements,  developed 
redness  accompanied   by  tension  and  discomfort  of  the 
parts  exposed  to'  the  light.     Charcot  then  put  forward 
the  hypothesis  that  the  chemical  rays  were  tlie  cause  of 
the  symptoms.     Since  then,  a  number  of  similar  observa- 
tions  have   been   recorded.      Defontaiue  and   Maklakow 
described  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  skin  following 
exposure  to  the  electric  arc-light  employed  to  solder  steel. 
French  writers  liave  named  this  cutaneous  reaction  '  le 
coup  de  soleii  ^lectrique.'    Bowles,  in  a  paper  on  '  Sunburn 
on  the  Alps,'  states  that,  when  he  discussed  the  subject 
with  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  the  latter  mentioned  the 
fact  that  he  was  never  more  burnt  on  Alpine  snows  than 
he  was  whilst  experimenting  with  the  electric  hght  at  the 
North   Foreland  lighthouse.     Finsen  and  his  assistants, 
when  they  began  their  experiments  in  Copenhagen,  em- 
ployed an  arc-Jamp  of  40,000  candle-power.    They  suft'ered 
in  various  ways  from  exposure  to  this  intense  source  of 
light,  as  they  did  not  at  first  perceive  its  activity. 

The  view  put  forward  by  Charcot  in  1858  as  to  the 
part  played  by  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  remained  iu 
the  state  of  a  mere  hypothesis  until  the  matter  was  again 
taken  up  in  1862  by  Bouchard,  who  was  then  investigating 
the  disease  called  pellagra,  the  nial  del  sol.  ilis  experi- 
ments confirmed  Charcot's  explanation,  as  did  also  the 
more  recent  work  of  Widmark  in  Sweden  and  Finsen  iu 
Denmark.  The  latter  found,  among  other  things,  that  the 
heat-rays  have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  skin,  whereas 
the  reaction  to  the  chemical  rays  is  delayed,  the  redness 
and  pain  about  the  parts  exposed  manifesting  themselves 
only  after  a  certain  intorvaL  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
direct  microscopical  examination  of  living  portions  of  skin 
removed  from  the  arms  of  the  experimenters  themselves 
and  suitably  stained  by  means  of  dyes  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  appearances  of  the  cells  and  structures,  for  com- 
parison witii  what  is  observed  in  nonnul  tissues. 

Finsen  found  also  that  portions  of  the  exposed  skin 
protected  by  glass  undergo  no  change,  whereas  those 
covered  with  rock-crystal  aro  affected  in  the  same  way 
as  the  non-protected  parts.  This  led  Finsen  to  bubstituto 
rock-crystal  lenses  for  glass,  both  for  purposes  of  experi- 
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ment  and  treatment.  Unfortunately,  rock-cryetal  lensea 
are  expensive  and  of  small  dimensions,  the  latter  being  a 
matter  of  some  moment  where  large  areas  of  diseased 
tissues  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Another  result  an-ived  at  by 
Fineen,  who  worked  with  an  arc-light  going  at  SO  amperes, 
was  that  such  a  source  of  light  gives  rise  to  more  marked 
cutaneous  reaction  than  strong  sunlight.  This  was  also 
an  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  therapeutical 
appliciition.  From  tho  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  readily 
seen  th.at  light  acts  on  the  akiu  by  means  of  its  chemical 
or  actinic  rays. 

The  investigations  concerning  the  effects  of  light  led 
Finsen  to  propose  a  new  method  of  treating  small-pox. 
He  recommended  that  the  chemical  rays  should  be  ex- 
cluded by  interposing  red  glass  or  thick  red  cloth  between 
the  patient  and  the  sunlight.  This  light-treatment  or 
'Phototherapy'  may  be  termed  negative  as  compared  with 
the  positive  method  employed  in  another  disetise,  viz. 
Lupus  vulgaris,  which  will  be  considered  later,  and  in 
which  the  actinic  radiations  are  purposely  employed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  heat- rays. 

Picton  in  1832,  Black,  Barlow,  and  Walters  in  1807 
and  1871,  called  attention  to  the  bad  effects  of  light  on 
the  course  of  small-pox.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  But  loug  before  this, 
in  medieval  times,  red  surroundings  were  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  small-pox.  Our  own  John  of  Gaddesden 
(1280?-13CI),  who  wrote  a  niedico-chirurgical  treatise 
which  enjoyed  a  great  vogue,  the  so-called  '  Rosa  An- 
gllca,'  maintained  that  he  had  cured  the  king's  son,  pro- 
bably Thomas  of  Brotberton,  a  son  of  Edward  I,*  by 
employing  rod  wrappings  and  hangings  about  the  bed 
when  tho  prince  waa  siitfcring  from  the  diseascf 

•  So  says  Dr  Nonnftn  Moore  in  tlie  '  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography,'  a.v. 
Goddcsdeo.  Gaddeaileu  (Gateiidcii)  Is  mentioiied  in  tbe  'Canterbury  Tales.* 
Slid  It  is  posailflo  hi-  woa  tbe  uoii temporary  from  ivhom  Chaucer  drew  hia 
Doctor  of  Phyalc.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr  Gtorge  Gregory,  in  his  "Lectures 
on  the  Eruptive  Fevers  (1843),  p.  16,  states  that  the  |ir!nco  of  the  blood 
rayftl  oC  Knglond  referred  to  by  Gtiddeaden  vias  John,  tlic  son  of  I^dwan]  U. 

t  'Cnpialur  ergo  scarletuui  rulirum,  et  qui  patitur  -variolas  involvatur  in 
lllo  totolltur  vel  In  alio  paimo  rubro ;  sicut  ego  foci,  quoudo  inclytl  Itegis 
Aiigllae  Alius  variolas  patiebatur.  Curnvi  ut  omnia  circa  lectuni  essciiC 
rubm,  et  enratio  ilia  nLibi  optimo  succcsalt ;  iiiun  cltra  ve.stigia  variolurum, 
HanitatI  ivKtitutus  est.'— 'Joan n is  Angliti  Praxi.s  Meiiica,'  etc.,  1595,  vol,  11, 
1  am  iiidebleiJ  to  Dr  J.  F.  Fayne  tor  the  loan  ot  this  work. 
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This  method  of  treatment  was  apparently  kept  up  till 
recent  times,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Fouquot  of  Montpelier,  in  his  childhood,  had  seen 
patients  suffering  from  small-pox  wrapped  up  in  scarlet 
cloth  or  kept  in  beds  w^tth  red  hangings.  In  Itoumania, 
according  to  Capitan.ovitz,  it  is  an  old  practice  among  the 
people  to  cover  the  face  and  body  of  small-pox  patients 
with  red  cloth,  the  idea  being  that  the  red  colour  draws 
the  eruption  to  the  surface,  and  that  complications  due, 
as  thoy  think,  to  an  undeveloped  rash  do  not  occur.  This 
idea  was  probably  at  the  bottom  of  the  use  of  red  hangings 
in  small-pox  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Lassabatie,  a  French 
naval  surgeon  who  practised  in  Tonkin,  observed  that 
cases  of  small-pox  among  the  natives  were  carefully 
isolated,  almost  hermetically  boxed  up,  as  it  were,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  red  hangings.  The  custom  is 
no  doubt  of  gre^it  antiquity  among  the  Tonkiueso,  but 
it  is  employed  in  other  diseases  beside  small-pox,  A 
similar  practice  is  stated  to  obtain  in  Japan. 

Finsen,  relying  on  the  results  of  hia  researches  and 
tho.se  of  others,  emphasised,  in  his  treatment  of  small- 
pox, the  importance  of  absolutely  excluding  the  red  rays. 
The  sunlight  must  be  filtered  through  some  red  material 
— paper,  flannel,  or  glass.  The  last-named  is  the  moat 
convenient,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  most  hygienic. 
The  glass  must  be  of  a  very  dark  red  colour ;  and  arti- 
ficial lights  used  in  the  sick-room  must  be  covered 
by  globes  of  the  same  hue.  In  short,  the  small-pox 
patient  mu-st  he  protected  from  the  chemical  rays  as 
carefully  as  a  photographic  plate.  It  is  important  to 
commence  the  treatment  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
appearance  of  the  rash,  and  to  continue  it  strictly  until 
the  vesicles  have  dried  up.  Under  it,  Finsen  maintained, 
suppuration  will  generally  not  occur ;  and  no  scars,  or  but 
faint  ones,  will  remain. 

His  paper  on  the  chemical  rays  and  sraall-pox  was 
published  in  1893,  and  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
so-called  red-light  treatment  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
Favourable  results  wore  reported  from  Scandinavian 
countries,  also  from  Dublin  and  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  method  was  criticised  by  some  observers,  who 
had  not  found  it  come  up  to  expectations.  Juhel-Renoy, 
for  instance,  believed  that  the  good  results  attributed 
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to  the  exclas)<Hi  of  the  chemioU  rays  only  ooeor  in  4i*- 
Crete  mnrm.  which  do  as  well  bgr  any  ot^er  method  ot 
treatment.  Peroimet,  in  a  Paris  thesis,  pointed  out  that 
Juhel-Kenoy's  ohserraticnu  as  to  the  negati\-e  results 
in  bad  cases  of  small-pox  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
details  of  the  treatment  were  not  carriMi  out  on  the  Ua«a 
laid  down  by  Finsen.  More  recently,  howcTer,  in  an 
epidemic  of  variola  which  prevailed  in  Lyons,  Coumiont 
and  Bayle  convinced  themmdves  that  the  Ugbt-treatoieat, 
carefully  carried  out,  is  inoperative-  Four  women  were 
treated  in  thi^  way,  but  io  all  four  euppuration  occurred. 

An  ioteresting  fact  was  brought  out  in  these  Lyons 
experiments,  \-iz.  that  the  red-light  treatment  was  ex- 
tremely trying  both  to  patients  and  nurses.  The  former 
were  in  a  state  of  constant  excitemont  and  begged  hard 
to  bo  placed  in  ordinary  daylight.  The  nurses  had  to  be 
supplied  with  blue  spectacles  to  induce  them  to  remain 
on  duty.  Mental  excitability,  at  times  vary  miirkpd,  hits 
aUo  been  observed  among  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
red  rooms  of  the  photographic  firm  of  Lumiere  of  Lyons. 
This  has  been  got  over  by  substituting  green  for  red 
light ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  former  colour 
might  be  used  in  preference  to  the  latter  for  the  trout- 
nient  of  small-pox  patients.  Oleinikoffs  investigations, 
in  the  case  of  nine  small-pox  patients,  have  confirmed 
the  drawbacks  of  red  light.  Some  of  his  cases  dovolnpod 
terrifying  hallucinations  and  became  delirious.  But  here 
the  question  arises  as  to  red  light  being  tho  cause.  Miglit 
not  such  symptoms  as  mental  excitability,  ImlliicinatiouH, 
and  so  forth  have  occurred  in  any  cose?  OlcinikoFf 
admits,  however,  that  the  results  in  regard  to  scnrring 
were  good;  and  he  considers  that  the  light-troatracnt  docs 
away  with  the  severe  itching  of  tho  small-pox  eruption 
in  certain  stages.  On  the  whole  it  may  bo  said  that  tho 
exclusion  of  tUo  chemical  rays  is  beneficial  in  small-pox 
cases  taken  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the 
treatment  is  carried  out  according  to  Finsen's  rules. 

Four  years  after  tho  publication  of  his  first  paper, 
Finsen  returned  to  the  light-treatment  of  vartnlet,  and 
admitted  that  perhaps  it  might  be  found  in  practice  that 
a  lighter  red  might  be  substituted  for  tho  dark  rod  colour 
of  curtains  and  window-panes  on  which  he  had  nt  flr«t 
insisted.    The  former  would  be  more  ugroeable  to  tho 
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patients  and  to  those  in  charge,  although  the  results 
miyht  not  prove  to  bo  so  striking.  ^Vhen  his  original 
plan  had  been  i-igorously  carried  out,  secondary  fever 
had  apparently  to  a  great  extent  been  avoided.  But 
Finsen  was  ready  to  concede  that  a  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  would  be  preferable  to  a  darkness  too  abso- 
lute. He  considered  tho  shade  of  red  employed  should 
be  sufficient  to  avoid  suppuration.  This  could  only  be 
determined  by  a  aeries  of  comparative  experiments. 

lu  this  country,  some  recent  attempts  by  Kicketts  and 
Bylee  to  treat  cases  of  small-pox  by  moans  of  rod  light 
were  unfavourably  reported  on ;  and  the  method  was 
considered  to  be  ineffective.  A  few^  weeks  before  his 
death  Finsen  wrote  a  short  note  in  reply  to  these  criti- 
cisms. He  pointed  out  that  it  was  well  known  that  the 
red-light  treatment  of  small-pox  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  smaU-pox  infection  places  the  skin  in  a  state  of 
great  sensitiveness  to  light.     Ho  wont  on  to  say : — 

'  Fui'thermoi'e,  the  recent  researcliea  on  the  phenomena  of 
fluorescence  aud  sensibilisation  seem  to  Bupply  important 
contributions  to  the  explanatiou  of  this  remarkable  fact.  In 
small-pox  the  infection,  as  is  well  known,  produces  a  more  or 
less  strong  esanthem  all  over  tlie  body.  If  now  the  {)a.tient, 
during  the  period  of  the  appearance  and  the  growth  of  the 
exautheiu,  is  protected  against  daylight — especially  against 
the  cbeiuiciil  rays — by  means  of  a  red-light  treatment,  the 
exanthem  will  be  less  strong  than  otherwise;  and,  as  a  nde, 
no  suppuration  will  occur.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tho  patient  is 
allowed  to  remain  lying  in  bright  daylight,  suppuration  M*ill 
often  occui',  light  acting  as  a  'plus,'  which  increases  tho 
already  existing  inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  is  impossible, 
of  course,  to  give  any  absolute  rule,  as  there  are  many 
degrees  of  small-pox  exanthemata.  In  many  cases  no  suii- 
puration  occurs,  although  light  is  not  shut  out. 

■  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  shutting-out  of  light  acta 
difi'erently  in  difforout  eases  according  to  the  cxteueiou  and 
force  of  the  exanthem.  Now,  experience  shows  that,  if  a 
patient  is  placed  in  red  light  or  in  darkness  immediately  after 
the  first  api>earanco  ut  the  exanthem,  no  suppuration  will,  as 
a  nde,  occur,  evon  in  unvaccinated  cases  or  in  cases  with 
confluent  esanthem.  Hut,  if  tho  iwiticnt  is  put  under  treat- 
ment later,  the  resiilt  will  l>e  more  doubtful.  It  will  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  strength  of  the  exanthem  and  on  the  length 
of  time  light  has  been  allowed  to  exercise  its  irritating  action. 
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Experience  ahowa,  farther,  that  even  a  relatiTely  short  ex- 
poeiire  to  light,  especially  if  the  esaiithem  is  fully  developed, 
sufiices  for  the  production  of  suppuration.  Pursuant  to  the^e 
facts,  the  following  two  conditions  are  indispensable  in  order 
to  obtain  good  reeult^j  from  the  red-light  treatnient:  (I)  au 
early  treatniont  of  the  patient,  and  (2)  an  entire  exclusion  of 
hurtful  rays  of  light.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  thu 
treatment  should  begin,  I  wrote  as  follows  in  1895;  "When 
the  patients  come  under  treatment  early  enough — before  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  disease — suppuration  of  the  vesicles 
will  be  avoided  " ;  and  "  ShoiUd  the  patient  come  under  treat- 
ment after  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  it  is  uncertain  n"hcther 
the  suppuration  can  be  avoided;  Bometimes  this  is  the  case, 
80u.etimes  not"*  {'Lancet,'  1904,  vol.  11,  p.  1272), 

So  much  for  negative  Phototherapy.  A  subject  of 
much  greater  importance,  however,  is  the  uho  of  the 
active  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  mainly  of  Lupus  ^'ulgaris,  usually  spoken  of 
as  Lupua  simply.  The  practical  application  of  light  in 
such  cases  ig  undoubtedly  due  to  the  investigations  and 
untiring  efl'orts  of  Finsen. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  this  article  to 
light  as  a  stiraulaut;  and  various  observations  and  experi- 
ments have  been  referred  to  in  this  connexion,  Tliis  was 
the  starting-point  of  Finsen  "a  application  of  light  to  the 
cure  of  certain  disorders  of  the  skin.  Electric-light  baths 
were  much  in  fashion  recently,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  they  are  merely  diaphoretic  in  their 
action;  i.e.  they  are  heat-baths,  not  strictly  light-baths, 
for  the  incandescent  lamps  give  off  scarcely  any  chemical 
rays.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  it 
is  the  chemical  rays  which  possess  the  bactericidal  and 
Btiraulatiog  properties.  To  apply  the  term  light-baths, 
therefore,  to  the  ordinary  electric  incandescent  lamps, 
which  give  rise  to  sweating,  is  misleading.  Finsen  in- 
sisted on  the  importance  of  avoiding  sweating  in  the 
application  of  light  as  a  therapeutic  agent  acting  through 
its  actinic  rays.  Ho  used  either  sunlight  or  the  arc- 
light,  lu  the  former  case  the  p.iiients  walk  about 
naked  in  a  courtyard,  the  temperature  being  kept  low  by 
Bprinkling  water  about,  or  by  moans  of  douches,  in  order 
to  prevent  sweating.  In  the  case  of  the  arc-lights,  two 
powerful   Bources  of    light,  of   100    ampijres    each,  are 
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employed.  These  are  suspended  about  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  tho  patients  lying  naked  on  couehes  in  cubicles 
which  radiate  from  tho  centre  of  the  room.  So  cold  ia 
the  room  that  artificial  heat  has  to  be  used  to  prevent 
chill.  In  some  individuals  there  is  woU-mnrked  redness 
after  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  whereas  in  others  only 
slight  reddening,  or  none  at  all,  occurs  after  some  hours. 
These  light-batha  excite  a  pleasant  sensation  of  slight 
tingling  or  heat  in  the  skin.  Finsen  published  these 
remarks  (1899)  to  call  attention  to  the  difference  between 
electric-light  baths,  which  are  merely  heat-baths,  and  the 
true  light-bath  exerting  a  chemical  action  on  the  skin. 

It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  that  it  has 
been  shown  by  Jensen  that  the  rays  which  act  most 
markedly  on  micro-organisms  and  animal  tissues,  viz., 
the  chemical  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet,  are  not  good 
penetrators  of  tho  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Busck 
has  demonstrated,  the  rays  which  do  not  act  to  any 
extent  on  micro-organisms  and  animal  tissues,  that  is, 
the  red,  yellow,  and  yellow-green,  have  a  much  greater 
power  of  skin-penetration.  That  the  actinic  rays  are 
hnctericidal  in  vitro,  i.e.  in  the  case  of  cultures  on  arti- 
ficial media,  is  undoubted ;  but  whether  these  rays  act 
in  the  same  way  on  the  diseased  tissues  of  the  skin  is 
quite  another  matter.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  results  obtained  depend  on  an  inflammatory 
reaction  rather  than  on  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli. 

Tentative  efforts  had  been  made  to  use  light  in  tho 
treatment  of  Lupus  before  Finsen.  Thayer  had  con- 
centrated sunlight  by  moans  of  a  biconvex  lens,  by  a 
process  well  known  to  schoolboys,  but  in  his  case  he 
appears  to  have  depended  mainly  on  the  heat-effects  of 
the  sun's  rays.  Otterbein  records  that  a  similar  attempt 
to  cure  Lupus  had  been  made  by  a  layman.  Lahmann 
went  a  step  farther,  for  he  treated  two  cases  of  Lupus 
with  an  arc-light  of  12  amperes,  placed  at  the  focus  of 
a  parabolic  mirror.  In  this  way  the  rays  were  made 
parallel.  Tho  daily  exposures  wore  at  first  ten  minutes, 
thou  half  an  hour.  The  action  of  the  light  was  mani- 
festly too  weak.  Gebhart  had  also  tried  the  combined 
chemical  and  heat  rays  in  various  skin  affections. 

Those  efforts,  however,  achieved  little,  and  they  can- 
not be  considered  as  having  influenced  Finsen,  for  some 
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of  them  were  made  during  the  time  he  was  elaborating 
and  perfecting  his  method  of  positive  Phototherapy. 
The  credit  belongs  entirely  to  Finsen,  for  he  saw  the 
practical  possibility  of  applying  the  actinic  rays  in  cjises 
of  Lupus.  He  showed  too,  what  is  very  important,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  blood  out  of  the  diseased 
skin  areas  by  preBsure,  as  hjetuoglobin  absorbs  the  blue 
and  violet  rays.  This  he  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of 
silver  chloride  photographic  paper  on  one  side  of  the  ear 
and  allowing  the  concentrated  solar  raya  to  fall  on  the 
other.  There  was  no  reaction  on  the  sensitive  film  after 
five  minutes,  and  but  a  feeble  reaction  at  the  end  of  ten. 
But  a  quite  different  result  was  obtained  when  the  ear 
was  rendered  bloodless  by  compression  between  two 
plates  of  glasa.  It  was  then  found  that  after  an  ex- 
posure of  twenty  seconds  the  paper  turned  black.  The 
blood  in  the  skin  acts  as  a  barrier  against  the  penetration 
of  the  actinic  raya,  a  fact  which  accords  with  the  hiemo- 
globin  spectrum. 

Before  devising  and  improving  his  apparatus,  Finsen 
ascertained  by  a  number  of  experiments  that  the  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  light  wa.s  increased  by  the  concentration 
of  the  raya.  He  employed  the  method  which  Buchner 
had  nsed  to  investigate  the  influence  of  light  on  bacteria. 
Layers  of  a  suitable  medium  for  the  growth  of  microbes, 
such  as  gelatine-peptone,  contained  in  flat,  rectangular 
bottles,  were  inoculated  with  pure  cultures  of  various 
bacteria,  Bacillus  prodiijiomis,  Bacillus  tyjihosus,  Bacillus 
anthracis.  On  the  outside  of  each  bottle  wua  gummed  a 
piece  of  paper,  white  on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other. 
The  former  was  placed  outwards  to  avoid  the  absorption 
of  hoat-rays,  the  black  sui-face  being  applied  to  the  glass 
to  prevent  the  light  influencing  the  bacterial  growth. 
Circular  areas  were  cut  out  of  the  paper ;  and  the  number 
of  minutes  during  which  the  bottles  were  to  be  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  was  inscribed  in  Indian  ink  on  the 
glass  itself.  One  or  two  hours  after  inoculation  the 
flasks  were  exposed,  some  to  direct,  others  to  concen- 
trated sunlight,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark.  The 
numbers  showing  the  times  of  exposure  were  seen  to  be 
reproduced  on  the  inoculated  layers  by  the  colonics  of 
bacilli  which  bad  developed  under  the  shelter  of  the 
parts  coloured  by  the  ink.    Thus  Finsen  was  able  to 
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show  that  concentrated  sunlight  destroys  microbes  fifteen 
times  more  quickly  than  ordinary  sunlight ;  and  that  the 
arc-light  is  more  destructive  atill. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  Finsen  for  the  practical 
application  of  his  method  was  ingenious.  In  its  construc- 
tion two  points  had  to  be  borne  iu  mind,  viz.  the  concen- 
tration of  the  light-rays  and  the  exclusion  of  the  heat- 
rays,  the  aim  being  to  get  the  actinic  effect.  When 
sunlight  is  to  be  used,  the  appnratus  consists  of  a  hollow 
plano-convex  lens,  from  8  to  16  inches  in  diameter,  filled 
Tvith  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
stops  the  heat-rays  but  allows  the  chemical  rays  to  [mss 
through.  The  lens  is  mounted  on  a  metallic  support., 
which  allows  of  the  lens  being  moved  in  both  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  axes,  and  raised  and  lowered  as  required. 
Sunlight  is  the  best  and  cheapest  source  of  light ;  but  it  is 
not  always  available,  especially  in  northern  latitudes,  so 
Finsen  was  led  to  employ  the  voltaic  arc;  incandescent 
electric  lamps,  as  already  stated,  are  poor  in  the  chemical 
rays  that  are  required  for  positive  Phototherapy.  But 
the  rays  of  tlio  electric  arc-light  are  divergent,  whereas 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  parallel.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  the  arc-light,  to  devise  special  apparatus 
for  concentrating  the  rays.  This  Finsen  did  by  moans  of 
a  telescope-like  instrumeut  furnished  at  one  end  with  two 
plano-convex  lenses,  placed  one  behind  the  other,  with 
the  plane  surfaces  turned  towards  an  arc-light  of  50  to  80 
amperes.  The  rivys  are  thus  rendered  parallel.  Beyond 
these  lenses  there  is  a  space  of  20  to  30  centimetres  in 
length,  limited  by  two  more  plano-convex  lenses,  with 
their  plane  surfaces  facing  each  other,  and  between  them 
again  a  space  filled  with  distilled  water.  For  the  lenses, 
rock-crystal  ia  now  used.  The  heat-rays  are  disposed  of 
by  exerting  the  required  pressure  over  the  diseased  areas 
by  means  of  a  double  rock-crystal  case  or  compressor 
through  which  water  is  allowed  to  stream.  The  com- 
pressors vary  in  form  and  dimension  in  order  to  deal  with 
disease  in  different  situations. 

Finsen  treated  a  variety  of  morbid  skin  conditions  by 
means  of  his  method  of  concentrated  chemical  rays;  but 
it  was  in  Lupus  vulgaris  that  he  obtained  the  good  results 
which  have  made  him  known  throughout  the  world.  The 
procedure  of  Finsen  in  the  early  stages  of  his  apphcation 
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of  the  chemical  rajs  to  Lupus  wna  to  expose  a  small  part 
of  the  diseased  skin,  the  areas  dealt  with  varying  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  au  inch  at  a  time,  for  at  least  two 
hours  daily.  This  has  now  been  reduced  to  sittings  of  an 
hour's  duration.  When  one  small  area  appears  to  bo 
sufficioutly  treated  a  further  small  portion  is  dealt  with, 
and  so  on  from  aiea  to  area  until  tbo  entire  Lupus  patch 
has  been  treated.  Tbo  patient  is  kept  under  observation, 
and  any  suspicious  spots  or  recurrences  are  subjected  to 
further  light- treatment.  It  is  uf  great  importance  that 
the  case  should  be  followed  up.  Early  recognition  and 
treatment  are  also  very  important.  The  smaller  the  area 
of  disease,  the  better  the  prospect.  In  many  cases  the 
diseaae  is  allowed  to  spread  without  anything  being  done 
until  large  areas  of  the  skin  are  affected.  PrincipHa  obsta 
is  a  principle  which  is  especially  applicable  here. 

Although  the  ultimate  results  are  often  good,  there 
aro  several  drawbacks  in  the  method  of  treatment  which 
has  just  been  de-scribed.  In  the  first  place,  the  apparatus 
is  expensive  ;  then  there  ia  the  installation  ;  further,  the 
current  required  to  run  the  powerful  arc-lights  is  an  item 
which  must  be  considered.  Kach  patient  requires  a  separ- 
ate nurse.  Moreover,  as  Finsen  himself  admitted,  the 
treatment  is  slow.  Where  a  large  area  of  disease  hiis  to 
be  treated,  the  regular  attendance  of  a  patient  for  many 
months,  or  even  for  years,  is  a  serious  consideration. 
Lupus  is  not  a  disease  of  the  rich,  but  generally  attacks 
those  who  have  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  labour, 
and  are  theiefore  ill  able  to  afford  the  time  required,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  latter 
is  concerned,  payment  is  often  an  impossibility.  Much 
depends  on  the  six&  and  situation  of  the  Lupus  patch  and 
the  reaction  of  the  individual's  tissues  to  the  chemical 
rays.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  superficial;  in  others 
it  may  be  situated  deeply  and  offer  great  resistance  to 
this  form  of  treatment.  Some  forms  of  Lupus  defy  all 
methods,  that  of  Finsen  included. 

Since  the  advent  of  Phototherapy,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  imagine  that  before  it  there  were  no  methods 
of  treatment  for  Lupus.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  some  of 
the  pre-light-treatment  methods  gave,  and  continue  to 
give,  good  I'esults.  Far  from  being  shelved,  the  older 
methods  must  be  takeu  into  account  when  dealing  with 
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LuptM.  Here,  as  in  other  diseases,  the  case  peqnires  to 
be  judged  on  its  merits.  Such  procedures  as  excision, 
scarification,  and  bo  forth,  may  be  employed  preferably 
to  the  light -treatment  in  suitable  cases.  With  scarifica^ 
tion,  for  instance,  excellent  results  may  sometimes  be 
obtained.  Where  hospital  patients  are  concerned,  this 
can  be  carried  out  by  attendance  once  a  week  or  once  a 
fortnight.  In  the  case  of  poor  people  in  employment, 
this  may  mean  everything  in  the  economic  struggle  for 
existence.  When  the  disease  affects  cavities  such  as  those 
of  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  PHnsen  method  becomes  in- 
applicable. So  far  as  pain  is  concerned,  the  Finsen  method 
has  the  advantage ;  though,  even  in  other  treatments,  the 
pain  can  he  minimised  or  even  excluded  altogether. 

The  expensiveness  of  the  Finsen  installation  has  led 
to  attempts  to  devise  appliances  at  a  lower  cost.  The 
ingeniously  contrived  lamp  of  Lortet  and  Genoud,  of  the 
University  of  Lyons,  should  be  mentioned  first.  The  prin- 
ciple of  it  is  an  arc-light  which  is  brought  close  to  a 
hollowed  lens  apparatus,  through  which  a  cooling  stream 
of  water  flows.  The  patient  presses  the  diseased  part 
directly  against  the  face  of  the  lens,  in  this  way  driving 
out  the  blood  from  the  tissues — a  point  which  has  already 
been  shown  to  bo  one  of  primary  importance  in  successful 
treatment.  This  lamp  is  cheap,  easily  arranged  and  in- 
stalled ;  the  drawback  is  that  the  rays  emanating  from 
the  carbons  are  not  gathered  up  again  and  brought  to  a 
focus,  as, in  the  case  of  the  Finsen  system  of  lenses  already 
described.  By  a  further  modification  Finsen  and  Reyn 
have  recently  got  over  this  difficulty.  This  the  Danish 
observers  have  achieved  by  adapting  the  Finsen  system 
of  lenses  to  the  Lortet-Genoud  apparatus.  In  this  way 
the  rays  are  gathered  together  again  and  concentrated 
on  the  area  to  bo  treated.  At  first  it  was  claimed  for  the 
Lortet-Gtenoud  lamp  that  the  sittings  could  be  shortened 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  instead  of  the  hour  necessary 
with  the  Finsen  apparatus.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  prolonged  exposures  are  necessary;  although,  with 
the  shorter  sittings,  good  results  have  been  obtained  in 
circumscribed  cases  of  the  disease. 

Other  lamps  have  been  devised  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Denmark,  since  the  Lortet-Genoud  ap- 
paratus came  out,  hut  they  need  not  detain  u8.     The 
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substitution  of  iron  for  the  carbon  electrode,  by  Bang  of 
Copenhagen,  has  not  proved  a  success,  the  action  being 
too  superficial.  Such  inatruments,  devised  to  give  a 
maximum  of  actinic  (ultra-violet)  rays,  which  were  theo- 
retically expected  to  give  in  very  short  exposures  the 
same  results  as  those  obtained  by  Ii'^nsen  with  his  ap- 
paratus, have  not  produced  these  results  in  practice. 

I"  A  further  step  forward  was  attempted  by  means  of 
sensitising  substances  injected  into  the  skin.  This  was  pre- 
ceded by  experiments  whose  object  was  to  sensitise  micro- 
organisms and  animal  tissues.  Just  as,  in  photography, 
sensitisers  (chemical  agents  or  baths)  are  used,  by  which 
films  are  rendered  sensitive  to  light,  so  it  was  found  in 
photo-biology  that  certain  substances  act  in  a  similar 
way  in  the  case  of  micro-organisms  and  animal  tissues. 
In  this  connexion  the  earlier  experiments  of  Daniel- 
Bohn  with  infusoria  (1899)  must  be  touched  upon.  This 
observer  found  that  some  of  the  acridin  compounds  were 
more  poisonous  to  Pai-amecia  in  ordinary  daylight  than 
in  the  dark.  This  was  confirmed  by  UUmann,  who  uaed 
the  unconcentrated  arc-light  instead  of  daylight.  Jacob- 
son,  expei-imenting  with  the  ciliated  epithelial  cells  of  the 
gullet  of  the  frog,  found  the  motion  of  the  cilia,  bathed  in 
various  poisonous  fluorescent  solutions,  cease  sooner  in 
the  Ught  than  in  the  dark.  Again,  Raab  investigtitod  the 
action  on  Paramecia  of  a  number  of  fluorescent  bodies, 
such  as  acridin,  quinine,  and  eosin,  and  confirmed  what 
the  other  observers  had  found ;  but  he  proved  further 
that  there  was  no  increased  toxicity  of  the  substances 
employed  when  exposed  to  light.  This,  however,  has 
been  denied  by  Ledoux-Lebard,  who  showed  that  an 
cosin  solution  exposed  to  light  before  the  Paramecia  were 
added  to  it,  in  the  dark,  was  more  rapidly  fatal  to  the 
organisms  than  a   solution   not  so   previously   exposed. 

;  Raab  injected  eosin  into  mice,  and  observed  that,  after 
one  to  two  days'  exposure  to  sunlight,  necrosis  of  the 
ears  occurred.  These  experiments  are  interesting  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pellagra  disease. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  enzymes,  that  is, 
ferments  such  as  diastase,  trypsin,  and  so  forth.  It  has 
been  found  that  such  enzyme-solutions  mixed  with 
minute  quantities  (0'01-0*05  per  cent.)  of  fluorescent 
substances  and  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  lose  their 
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power  of  acting  on  starch,  cane-sugar,  etc.  Theae  results 
led  to  an  investigation  o£  the  action  of  fluorescent  sub- 
stances,plus  light,  on  toxins.suchas  those  of  diphtheria  and 
tetanus.  With  regard  to  the  former  toxin,  it  was  found 
that,  after  mixture  with  eosin  and  exposure  to  light,  it 
becomes  innocuous  to  animals.  Further,  Jodlboner  dis- 
covered that  diphtheria  toxin,  injected  twelve  days  after 
such  mixture,  is  as  a  rule  without  effect,  the  original  toxin 
treated  by  eosin  and  light  appearing  to  protect  the 
organism  and  to  act  like  an  antitoxin.  Whether  this 
Itolds  out  any  hope  of  ti'eating  diphtheria  by  means  of 
fluorescent  substances,  as  suggested  by  Tappeiner,  in 
whose  laboratory  the  foregoing  experiments  were  carried 
out,  ia  not  yet  clear.  Tappeinor  also  suggests  that 
methylene  blue,  which  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
malaria,  might  give  better  results  if  exposure  to  hgbt 
followed  its  administration ;  and  he  refers  to  the  action  of 
such  fluorescent  substances  as  quinine,  phosphine,  etc.,  on 
the  malaria  parasite. 

The  line  of  investigation  as  to  sensitisation  was  con- 
tinued by  Dreyer  in  the  Finsen  Lj-sinstitut.  In  his  experi- 
ments with  infusoria  he  made  use  of  a  Nassula,  as  being 
more  resistant  to  injuries  of  various  kinds  than  Para- 
mecia.  Various  sensitising  bodies  were  employed,  but  in 
such  weak  solutions  as  to  preclude  a  toxic  eifect  on  the 
organisDis ;  at  any  rate  such  toxic  effects  were  not  ob- 
served, Dreyer  found  that  erythrosin  (tetraiod-fluorescin 
sodium)  was  the  best  sensitiser.  He  employed  the  light 
of  an  arc-lamp  concentrated  by  means  of  Finsen's  system 
of  lenses.  As  a  result  of  experiments  with  bacteria,  the 
tissues  of  frogs  and  rabbits,  and  so  forth,  the  following 
conclusions  were  arrived  at.  Fluorescence  is  not  the 
decisive  factor  in  sensitisation,  for  marked  fluorescent 
substances,  such  as  lesculin  and  Quorescin,  are  not  good 
sensitisers,  whereas  cyanin,  which  is  not  fluorescent,  is  a 
good  sensitiser.  Nor  does  absorption  appear  to  play  a 
preponderating  part.  As  to  increased  toxicity  of  the 
substances  employed  by  exposure  to  light,  Dreyer  found, 
contrary  to  the  results  obtained  by  Kaab,  that  erythrosin, 
after  exposure  to  light,  exhibited  a  diminution  of  eeusitis- 
ing  power.  The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
certain  substances  employed  as  sensitisers  render  nucro- 
oi-gfiuisms  and  animal  tissues  more  sensitive  to  the  non- 
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active  but  relatively  strongly  penetrative  yellow  and 
yellow-green  rays,  as  compared  with  the  active  but 
slightly  penetrative  actinic  rays.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  sensitisers  in  the  light-treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  has  hitherto  proved  disappointing ;  but  further  work 
in  this  direction  may  perhaps  lead  to  better  results  in  the 
future.  The  injection  of  erythrosin  into  the  living  Bkin, 
OS  a  preliminary  to  light-treatmeut,  has  led  to  marked 
reaction  and  pain,  even  with  feeble  solutions. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  an  account  of  light  and  its  effects,  and  to  trace 
the  steps  which  have  led  up  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
by  the  rays  either  of  the  sun  or  of  the  arc-light  A  few 
years  ago  a  sensational  daily  newspaper,  carried  away  by 
its  wonted  exuberance  and  spirit  of  exaggeration,  pro- 
claimed that  the  light-method  would  banish  Lupus  from  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  eventually  eradicate  it  all  over 
the  world.  Such  a  consummation  is  much  to  be  desired ; 
but  its  attainmtmt  lies,  not  in  cure,  but  in  prevention. 
The  bacillus  of  Lupus  vulgaris  and  that  of  consumption 
are  identical.  The  prevention  of  Lupus  is  therefore  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Tuberculosis  generally. 
With  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  regards  the  infectious 
diseases,  and  the  improvement  of  social  conditions  among 
the  masses,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lupus  will  become  more 
and  more  uncommon.  In  any  case,  the  credit  of  having, 
in  a  truly  scientific  way,  devised  the  means  of  practi- 
cally applying  light  as  a  method  of  treatment  belongs  to 
Finsen ;  and,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  as 
regards  the  struggle  with  this  obstinate  and  disfiguring 
form  of  disease,  his  name  can  never  be  omitted  from  the 
roll  of  those  who  have  done  good  work  on  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity. 

Geoeoe  Peknet. 
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^m.— HAZLITT  AND   LAMB. 

1.  The  Collected  Works  of  Willinm  Uazlitt.  Edited  by 
A.  B.  Waller  and  Arnold  Glover.  Twelve  vols.  London : 
Dent.  1902-4. 

2.  The  Worlcs  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas.     Seven  vols.     London ;  Methuen,  1903-5. 

3.  The  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two  vols. 
London:  Metbuen,  1905. 

Humanity  is  not  tbe  same  tbing  as  humane  letters, 
tbougb  usage,  ancient  and  modem,  has  often  cbosen  to 
identify  tbem.  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  took  tbe  same  interest 
in  letters,  but  their  interest  in  humanity  was  widely 
different.  To  overlook  this  fact  is  to  miss  the  explana- 
tion of  Lamb's  secure  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  and 
Hazlitt's  late  and  grudging  recognition.  About  Hazlitt'a 
genius,  about  his  intense  belief  in  letters,  about  his  saying 
things  on  almost  every  subject  under  the  sun  'as  only 
the  man  of  letters  says  them,'  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt.  Literary  experts  have  been  unanimous  on  this 
point  for  the  best  part  of  a  century ;  and  we  have  only  to 
open  at  random  any  one  of  the  twelve  volumes  before  ua 
to  confirm  this  verdict.  Yet  tbe  fact  remains  that  he  has 
never  had  the  vogue  that  has  been  secured  by  men  much 
his  inferiors,  to  say  nothing  of  Lamb. 

That  Hazlitt  was  intensely  disliked  by  most  of  his 
contemporaries  is  beyond  question,  as  also  that  he  had 
tbo  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  his  friends.  Ho  humor- 
ously compared  his  own  talk  to  a  game  of  ninepins,  and 
certainly  had  a.  glee  anything  but  holy  in  demolishing 
opponents.  His  political  animus  was  of  the  bitterest. 
When  a  man  deals  as  largely  in  contempt  as  Hazlitt  did, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  and  every  form  of  retalia- 
tion. His  opinions  were  bis  most  precious  possessions; 
and,  where  they  were  concerned,  he  would  give  no  quarter 
to  friends  or  foes.  Lamb  was  his  most  loyal  admirer ; 
but  Lamb,  who  never  hated  a  man  he  had  seen,  could 
not  understand  this  malevolence,  this  indifference  to 
humanity.  It  produced  a  legacy  of  ill-will  which  has 
dogged  HazUtt's  name  ever  since.  Other  things  may  be 
pardoned ;  but  to  set  yourself  against  humanity  is  to  set 
the  human  race  against  you. 
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F  When  we  read  the  story  of  some  old  gentleman,  a  few 
[years  ago,  running  after  a  Blue-coat  boy  to  give  him  a 
[croivn-piece,  and  saying,  '  That's  for  Charles  Lamb,"  or  of 
'the  little  girl  (a  daughter  of  one  of  Lamb's  acquaintances) 
stopping  strangei-a  in  the  street  to  tell  them  '  that  Mr 
.  X>amb  was  coming  to  see  her,'  wo  know  why  the  world 
is  still  so  full  of  Lamb's  personality  and  so  empty  of 
I  Hazlitt's,  and  why  sympathy  is  an  author's  best  policy, 
[even  if  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it. 

It  is  nearly  seventy  years  since  Bulwer  Lytton  said  of 
[Eazlitt,  '  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  all  the  monu- 
ment he  demands ' ;  and  that  monument  is  now  before 
us.     Stray  papers  may  have  escaped   the  editors ;  they 

ihave  wisely  and  deliberately  declined  to  reprint  '  The 
Life  of  Napoleon';  but  it  is  nnhkely  that  their  pious 
diligence  will  be  emulated  or  challenged  for  another 
I  century.  Hazlitt  was  never  known  to  the  many,  nor 
j  even  to  the  few,  as  he  deserves  to  be ;  but,  with  a  real 
library  edition '  of  him,  his  fame  should  grow.  How 
[■well  he  has  earned  this  monument  the  late  W,  E.  Henley 
]  has  told  us  in  a  characteristic  introduction ;  and,  whether 
'  we  find  ourselves  in  absolute  agreement  mth  it  or  not, 
I  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  a  great  man  of 
I  letters  by  a  true  brother  of  the  craft. 

The  tenth  volume  of  this  edition  is  of  special  interest, 

I  as  it  contains  Hazlitt's  articles  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review," 

;  and  in  particular  that  paper  on  the  novelists  which  he 

used  again  in  one  of  his  best  books,  most  inadequately 

j  described  by  its  title,  '  Lectures   on   the  English  Comic 

1  Writers.'     The  original  form  of  the  article  was  a  notice 

I  of  Madamo  d'Arblay's  '  Wanderer ' ;  and  it  is  an  exciting 

[discovery  to  find  that  Hazlitt,  if  nobody  else,  had  read 

'  that  much  despised  work.     In  the  same  volume  there  is 

printed  (in  an  appendix)  a  savage  review  of  '  Christabel ' 

and  •  Kubla  Khan,"  which  one  might  boldly  refuse  to  call 

Hazlitt's  were  it  not   that   the  editors,  apparently  only 

half  convinced,  quote  high  authority  for  ascribing  it  to 

him.     Hazlitt  has,  in  several  other  cases,  given  varying 

judgments  of  the   same  person ;   but   there   is  a  vulgar 

violence  in  this  review  which  is  at  least  rare  with  him. 

An  editor  of  Lamb's  letters  is  denied  those  solacing 
reflections  which  may  reasonably  reward  the  editors  of 
Hazlitt.    There  can  be  no  finality  about  an  edition  of 
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Lamb  for  many  years ;  that  is,  till  the  law  of  copyright 
has  spent  ita  malico  on  the  '  Letters.'  Even  then  other 
editors  may  find,  as  Mr  Lucas  did,  that  the  New  World 
grudges  the  Old  such  fragmcnta  aurea  as  it  possesses. 
Meantime,  however,  Mr  Lucas'  industry  has  secured 
various  things  besides  letters  to  enrich  a  new  edition,  a 
review  of  Keats'  'St  Agnes'  Eve'  being  of  the  number. 
This  last  is  all  but  authenticated  as  Lamb's ;  and,  if  so. 
Lamb's  generous  praise  is  oo  small  proof  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Romantic  movement.  Hazlitt,  too,  praises 
Keats,  though  the  praise  is  fainter,  and  the  desire  to  dis- 
parage Shelley  by  comparison  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  One  would  be  glad  to  think  that  their 
supposed  indifference  to  some  of  their  great  contempo- 
raries has  been  overrated,  even  if  their  depreciation  of 
Byron  and  Shelley  admits  of  no  deniaL 

One  of  Mr  Lucas'  interesting  discoveries  is  a  paper  on 
*  Eeadere  against  the  Grain,'  a  delightful  piece  of  edifica- 
tion which  is  even  more  '  a  sermon  for  the  times '  to-day 
than  when  it  was  written.  Tw^o  of  the  slighter  papers 
are  social  sketches,  'Tom  Pry'  and  'Tom  Pry's  Wife.' 
The  first  has  something  of  Lamb's  true  manner ;  but  the 
second  is  unworthy  of  him,  and  it  does  not  make  it  more 
tolerable  to  learn  that  Mrs  Godwin  sat  unconsciously  for 
the  picture.  It  has  something  of  the  tone  of  what  is 
now  called  the  new  humour ;  but  nowhere  else  has  Lamb 
ever  descended  to  such  a  tone,  and  he  is  doubtless  re- 
penting  of  it  in  the  shades.  Another  paper  illustrates 
afresh  Lamb's  partiality  for  '  Richard  the  Third,'  and  his 
noble  protests  against  the  misconceptions  of  actors ;  and  a 
fourth,  a  '  Memoir  of  Robert  Lloyd,'  exhibits  all  Lamb's 
affectionate  insight  and  subtle  tenderness. 

Of  the  new  letters,  an  early  one  to  Coleridge  deserves 
special  mention,  for  in  it  Co^vper's  "Royal  George'  geta 
an  uncommon  tribute :  '  I  did  not  know  Cowper  was  up 
to  that.'  Lamb  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  Cowper  j 
ho  even  liked  his  Homer.  But  he  knew  that  the  '  Royal 
George '  was  not  an  achiovoment  merely,  but  an  inspira- 
tion ;  and  his  startled  recognition  conveys  to  us  all  that 
the  best  critics,  notably  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  have  said  of 
it  since. 

Lamb's  proposal  of  marriage  to  Miss  Kelly,  the  lady 
of  whose  acting  he  wrote  so  beautifully  and  sympatheti- 
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cally — 'What  a  lass  to  go  a-gipaeying  tbro"  the  world 
with ! ' — is  now,  what  it  never  was  before,  an  established 
fact ;  and  the  occasion  produced  two  noble  letters,  Lamb's 
punning  resignution  to  the  inevitable  being  a  character- 
istic feature.  The  lady  whose  acting  deserved  this  sen- 
tence must  have  been  a  wonder  to  behold. 

'  Her'a  is  the  joy  of  a  freed  spirit  escaping  from  care  like  a 
bird  that  had  been  limed.  Her  smiles,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, seem  saved  out  of  the  fire,  relics  which  a  good  spirit 
had  snatched  up  as  most  portable;  her  discontents  are 
visitors,  and  not  inmates.  She  can  lay  them  by  altogether, 
and,  when  she  does,  I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  not  greatest.' 

The  'Memoir  of  Robert  Lloyd'  has  a  sentence  with 
the  same  delicate  balance  in  it,  as  satisfying  to  the  ear  as 
to  the  heart. 

*He  oftentimes  let  fall  in  his  familiar  letters  bright  and 
original  illustrations  of  feeling,  which  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  genius  if  his  own  watchful  modest  spirit  had  not 
constantly  interposed  to  recall  and  substitute  for  them  some 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  obsei-vation  which  lay  less  out  of  that 
circle  of  common  sympathy  within  which  his  kind  nature 
delighted  to  move.' 

Ah  one  reads  a  sentence  like  this,  one  easily  understands 
Thackeray's  reverence,  and  why  he  was  moved  to  speak 
of  hira  as  'Saint  Charles.' 

Every  one  must  be  grateful  to  Mr  Lucas  for  letting  ua 
see  and  hear  so  much  of  Mary  Lamb,  and  helping  us  to 
understand  better  than  ever  that  extraordinary  friendship 
— for  friendship  it  must  be  called^between  brother  and 
sister,  a  friendship  less  common  than  other  friendships, 
but  not  less  capable  of  emulating  '  Damon  and  Pythias, 
Orostea  and  Pylades,  and  the  other  beroica!  examples.' 
It  is  not  all  a  matter  of  piety,  nor  of  intellect,  nor  of 
'  that  custom  sweet  of  living  side  by  side."  It  is  rather 
the  old  Sallustian  ideal^in  great  things,  not  in  small — 
'  Idem  velle  atque  nolle,  ea  demum  firma  amicitia.' 

Mary  Lamb's  wit  and  wisdom  were  quite  equal  to  her 
affection,  as  is  proved  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  her 
brother  and  his  friends,  but  of  hor  own  letters.  '  I  think 
of  him  and  his  sister  every  day  of  ray  life,'  writes  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  ;  and  Coleridge's  words  about  them  are  too 
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familiar  to  quote.  If  Lander's  praise — '  tho  finest  genius 
that  ever  descended  on  the  heart  of  woman ' — seems 
extravitpant,  "Wordsworth's  tribute  is  sufficiently  arrest- 
ing :  '  Were  I  to  give  my  ovni  feelings,  I  should  dwell  not 
only  on  her  genius  and  intellectual  powers,  but  upon  tho 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  manner  which  she  retained 
inviolable  under  most  trying  circumstances.' 

It  is  at  least  evident  that  she  was  not  early  '  tumbled 
into '  Samuel  Salt's  library  for  nothing.  Her  fondness  for 
pictures  was  at  least  as  great  as  her  fondness  for  books  j 
and  the  letter  which  records  her  visit  to  Cambridge  Is 
as  humane  and  humorous  a  piece  of  enthusiasm  as  ever 
was  written.  She 'liked  all  the  colleges  best^ — the  little 
gloomy  ones  because  they  were  little  gloomy  ones,'  She 
wishes  her  correspondent  had  heard  '  Charles  talk  his 
nonsense"  (about  an  earlier  visit  to  Cambridge),  'and  how 
he  then  first  felt  himself  "commencing  gentleman,"  and 
had  eggs  for  his  breakfast,'  The  skill  and  sympathy 
with  which  she  studied  Charles' humours  were  admirable ; 
but  it  did  not  forbid  entertainment  at  his  expense,  as 
this  sentence  from  another  letter  shows :  '  This  is  no 
particular  day — not  a  birthday,  nor  a  give-up-emoking 
day!'  Even  the  length  of  the  letter  gives  occasion  to 
her  humour.  She  copies  it  for  a  second  correspondent 
to  save  hereelf  trouble  ;  and  a  friend  (she  says)  tells  her 
it  rec-alls  a  first  love-letter,  which  her  husband  had  since 
admitted  was  a  copy  of  one  used  on  a  proWous  occasion. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  her  graver  moods,  what 
she  wrote  of  Coleridge's  absence  at  the  time  of  the 
Wordsworths"  trouble,  and  the  tender  hand  she  laid  on 
that  trouble,  are  moving  examples  of  all  she  stood  for  to 
her  brother's  famous  friends.  The  little  couplet  in  her 
poem  with  its  seventeenth  century  rhythm — 

'  Ever  this  lost  brother  John 
Will  be  their  heart's  companion ' — 

ia  enough  to  show  how  well  she  could  strike  the  only  note 
that  should  be  struck  at  such  times. 

It  has  been  carelessly  said  in  reminiscences  that  Lamb 
undervalued  Coleridge's  poetry,  and  that  he  did  not 
greatly  care  for  '  Chriatabel.'  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  take  these  things  seriously,  or  to  remind  such  writers 
that   he   did  actually  hoax  the  young  De  Quincey  into 
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thinking  that  he  despised  '  Tbo  Ancient  Mariner ' ;  but, 
if  it  were,  Mary's  quoting  '  The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of 
its  clan'  would  have  some  value  as  rebutting  evidence 
in  the  case  of  '  Cbristabel.'  So  too  Alary, '  trying  to  think 
Richmond  as  good  as  the  Lakes,'  shows  ua  that  there  ia 
only  nialioe  prepense  in  her  brotlier's  letter  to  Words- 
worth ;  '  Vinny  Bourne's  town  scenes  are  a  proper 
counterpart  to  some  people's  rural  extravagances.' 

Mr  Lucas  has  laid  us  under  obUgatiou,  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  his  new  matter,  but  by  the  notes  in  whicli 
Lamb's  allusiveness  is  helpfully  interpreted.  He  has  also 
done  his  best  to  render  his  collection  of  letters  complete 
as  a  series  by  telling  us  where  those  letters  should  come 
which  ho  is  not  allowed  to  reprint.  One  is  also  grateful 
for  the  full  text  of  poems  and  passages  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made.  One  instance  must  auftice.  So  little  do  wo 
hear  of  Talfourd  as  a  writer  nowadays  that  it  is  of 
exceptional  interest  to  see  how  good  the  criticism  is 
which  Lamb  commended.  The  passage  was  on  Munden's 
acting,  and  might  stand  beside  one  of  Lamb's  own  criti- 
cisms on  acting — this  sentence  for  instance  : — 

'He  seeraa  as  tho'  he  belonged  to  the  earliest  and  the  state- 
liest age  of  Coineily,  when,  instead  of  superficial  foibles  and 
the  airy  varieties  of  fashion,  she  had  the  grand  asperities  of 
man  to  work  on,  when  her  grotesque  images  had  something 
romantic  about  them,  and  when  humour  and  parody  were 
themselves  heroic' 

There  are,  however,  a  few  unwelcome  surprises  in 
Mr  Lucas'  notes.  To  begin  with,  is  it  decorous  in  a 
library  edition  to  have  every  Latin  word  translated? 
There  is  at  least  a  grave  indecorum  about  such  notes 
as  these  :  *  villatic  fowl — the  fowl  of  tho  village.'  '  The 
phrase  diem  perditi  (sic) ;  tho  Corderiua  which  a  Cory- 
don  could  scarcely  construe  was  probably  drawn  by  Lamb 
from  the  "Eclogues"  of  Virgil.'  One  conjectures  'The 
Corydon  who  could  scarcely  construe  his  Corderius.'  But, 
even  so,  need  Lamb  have  gone  to  the  '  Eclogues '  for 
Corydon  ?  Almost  any  page  of  '  elegant  extracts '  might 
unearth  him.  And  what  are  wo  to  say  to  the  comment 
on  "Sunt  lacrimse  rerum"?  'This  line  is  diversely  ren- 
dered '  (this  is  news,  surely),  '  "  tears  for  human  life,"  oi-, 
•'here  objects  have  sympathy  for  us."  Tennyson,  of  coarse, 
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inclined  to  tho  wider  rendering  when  he  wrote  his  ode 
on  "  Virgil "  :  "  The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things." '  There 
ia  nothing  like  it  in  Tennyson's  '  Virgil.'  The  line  is  to 
be  found  in  Matthew  Arnold's  '  Oeist's  Grave,"  There 
may  be  'much  virtue  in  an  if;  but  in  an  'of  course' 
there  are  what  Thucydides  calls  '  self -chosen  dangers.' 

There  is  a  natural  propriety  in  linking  the  names 
of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  Hazlitt's  frequent  references  to 
liamb  in  his  essays  show  that  he  thought  of  him  as 
not  only  a,  friend  but  a  literary  comrade,  one  whose 
point  of  view,  whose  literary  principles,  had  more  corre- 
spondence with  his  own  than  had  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  and  Lamb's  praise  of  Hazlitt — '  one  of  the 
finest  and  wisest  spirits  breathing ;  worth  all  modem 
prose-writers  put  together' — is  so  memorable,  and  has 
such  an  accent  of  sincerity  and  sympathy,  that  we 
feel  that,  on  his  side  also,  principles  w^ere  concerned. 
Lamb's  mind  and  heart  were  never  widely  separated  in 
his  judgments  ;  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  thinking 
that '  the  something  tough  in  Ms  attachment '  was  partly 
due  to  the  consciousness  that  both  were  champions  of 
true  letters.  lu  spite  of  some  warping  prejudices,  Uterary 
and  political,  they  knew  themselves  to  have  that  salt 
of  criticism  which  their  contemporaries  for  the  most 
part  lacked — the  sanity  of  genius. 

But,  whatever  they  thought  of  one  another,  the 
history  of  criticism  has  no  choice  but  to  link  them. 
That  fehcitous  mixture  of  sanity  and  enthusiasm  which 
enabled  them  to  he  pioneers  of  the  new  century,  and  to 
hand  on  the  torch  of  the  old,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
gives  them  a  place  by  themselves.  Mr  Henley,  indeed, 
says  that '  the  elder  glories  of  our  blood  and  state  *  were 
the  only  things  Hazlitt  could  keep  in  the  '  kingdom  of  his 
mind';  and  he  reserves  his  highest  raptures  for  them; 
but  we  must  also  look  to  what  he  did. 

Professor  Bradley,  in  his  Oxford  lectures,  has  recently 
illustrated,  with  eloquent  emphasis,  the  connexion  be- 
tween Shakespearean  criticism  and  the  Bomantic  move- 
ment, and  shown  us  what  a  new  thing  in  literature  the 
work  of  '  the  great  trio'  (Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Hazlitt) 
was.  Coleridge,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Hazlitt  stole  from  Lamb ;  and  Lamb  himself  seems,  with 
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humorous  exaggeration,  to  hint  at  some  indebtedness 
other  than  pecuniary  in  the  sentence — '  a  gentleman  of 
no  estate,  but  with  a  few  well-timed  contributions  of  his 
friends.'  Neither  charge,  however,  can  be  taken  seriously, 
though  HazUtt  freely  acknowledges  his  debt  to  Lamb 
again  and  again ;  for  it  is  indisputable  that  Hazlitt's 
tnind  was  above  all  things  independent.  We  need  only 
compare  his  splendid  phrase  about  Richardson's  Lovelace 
with  Lamb's  vindication  of '  Richard  III '  to  see,  not  merely 
Hazlitt's  independence,  but  the  natural  way  in  which  hia 
imagination  and  Lamb's  worked  out  similar  results,  and 
stamped  the  same  indelible  pattern  on  our  memories.  To 
read  how  Lamb  found  himself  epell-bound  by  Richard  Ill'a 
'fine  address,  his  buoyant  spirits,  his  self-command,  his 
predominant  and  masterly  dissimulation,'  makes  one 
immediately  recall  Hazlitt  on  that '  regality  of  Lovelace's 
mind  over  which  Clarissa  triumphed  by  her  virtue  and 
the  force  of  her  love.' 

Those  admirers  of  '  Clarissa '  who  ignore  Lovelace  do 
her  cruel  wrong.  The  thing  which  makes  that  famous 
book  more  like  a  Greek  tragedy  than  any  other  novel  is 
that  Clarissa's  virtue,  like  that  of  Prometheus,  did  not 
save  her  from  mistakes,  and  that  both  paid  the  appalling 
penalty  that  only  true  tragedy  demands.  Clariasa'a 
initial  mistake  lay  in  yielding  herself,  for  however  short 
a  time,  to  the  irresistible  'regality 'of  Lovelace's  mind. 
Those  who  undervalue  Lovelace  undervalue  the  great- 
ness of  Clarissa's  recovery,  and  rob  her  of  half  her  virtue 
and  half  her  tragedy.  All  this  Hazlitt  conveys  by  a 
single  substantive,  '  regality' — a  unique  achievement. 

But  Hazlitt's  contribution  to  ci'iticism — to  that  new 
criticism  which  was  to  furnish  the  Romantic  movement 
with  so  many  fresh  reasons  for  its  existence — cannot  be 
represented  by  isolated  illustrations,  however  significant. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  preface  to  his  '  Characters  of 
Shakespeare '  to  see  how  his  principles  supported  the 
practice  of  poets  with  whom  he  often  showed  scant 
sympathy.  He  did,  it  is  true,  praise  Wordsworth  well 
and  wisely,  as  well  as  censure  him  ;  and  his  belief  in  him 
is  proved,  as  Lamb  saw,  by  his  frequent  quotations — 
which  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  midst  of  his  criticisms 
— as  much  as  by  anything  else.  But  it  is  not  his  attitude 
towards  Coleridge    and    Wordsworth  that    settloa    the 
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question,  as  may-  be  easily  seen  in  such  a  passage  as 
this : — 

'  JohnsoD,  in  dealing  witli  Shakespeare,  made  criticism  a  kind 
of  Procrustes'  bed  of  geiiius  whei'e  he  might  cut  down  imagi- 
nation to  matter-of-fact  ...  lie  was  without  that  intense- 
ne83  of  passion  which,  eeekiog  to  exaggerate  whatever  excites 
the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  power  in  the  miud,  and  moulding 
the  impreesioDs  of  natural  objects  according  to  the  impulses 
of  imagination,  produces  a  genius  and  a  taste  for  poetry.' 
And,  again,  he  speaks  of  '  the  imagination  which  seeks  to 
express  that  passion  and  the  uneasy  sense  of  delight  accom- 
panying it  by  something  still  more  beautifuL' 

What  more  than  those  words  and  phrases — 'exaggerate,' 
'  uneasy  sense  of  delight ' — does  Romanticism  require  to 
explain  and  defend  her  '  unchartered  freedoms  ? ' 

Hazlitt,  fortified  by  a  close  study  of  Shakesperean 
variety,  of  his  '  myriad-minded '  attitude  towards  nature 
and  human  nature,  demands  from  us  all  sympathy  with 
the  '  rich  and  strange ' ;  and,  if  the  rich  (as  in  '  Kubla 
Khan  ')  was  sometimes  too  strange  for  his  taste,  he  never 
inclined  to  the  heresy  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  an 
advantage  to  poetry  to  be  less  poetical.  The  Audreys  of 
this  world  who  '  have  not  been  made  poetical '  were, 
Hazlitt  knew,  not  to  be  trusted  vrith  criticism. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  Hazlitt  quotes  for 
the  'uneasy  sense  of  delight'  that  passage  which  is  one 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  examples  of  the  'natural  magic" 
that  'seizes  the  secret  of  animab  or  plants  and  makes 
us  participate  in  their  life.' 

'  Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.' 

Pater  has  selected  another  favourite  passage  to  illustrate 
'  the  imaginative  quality  in  the  use  of  poetic  figures  '  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  theory  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  practice  of  Coleridge, 

'  Dear  cousin  Suffolk, 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven. 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine — then  j7y  abreast." 

Hazlitt 's  lecture  on  '  Henry  V '  ends  with  these  lines  ; 
calls  it '  a  passage  of  heroic  beauty  seldom  noticed."    For 
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Pater'*  comment  on  the  suppressed  simile  in  italics  it 
would  be  almost  enough  to  aubgtitute  the  lines  in  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner ' — 

'  And  every  soul  it  passed  rae  by 
Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow." 

The  signiBcance  oE  these  references  to  Victorian  critics 
is  that  they  are  an  Indirect  proof,  over  and  above  the 
direct  ones,  that  tlie  twentieth  century  is  infinitely  loss 
remote  from  Hazlitt's  point  of  view  than  he  is  from 
Addison  or  even  from  Goldsmith.  As  Lamb  says  of 
Montaigne,  '  You  may  on  any  page  detect  a  "  Spectator  " 
or  start  a  "  Rambler," '  so  one  may  say  o£  Hazlitt  that  in 
his  pages  are  to  be  found  the  origins  of  many  a  latter- 
day  essayist.  Professor  Saintsbury  lays  the  greatest  of 
the  Victorians — Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Kuskin — under  direct 
obligations  to  him,  even  answering  Jeffrey's  famous 
question  about  the  source  of  Macaulay 's  style  with  the 
single  word  '  Hazlitt.'  Without  committing  ourselves  to 
anything  so  definite)  we  may  concede  that  the  immense 
range  of  the  lighter  essay  in  our  own  day,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  more  serious  essay,  began  with  Hazlitt.  Nor, 
when  one  comes  to  his  limitations,  his  absorbing  literary 
sympathy  with  the  great  and  even  the  lesser  names  of 
the  past,  and  the  niggard  praise  he  deals  out  to  contem- 
poraries, should  we  forget  that  he  has  more  to  say  for 
contemponiries  and  about  tbeni  than  Macaulay  had. 

The  noticeable  thing  in  Hazlitt  is  that,  with  all  his 
passionate  preference  for  those  authors  whom  the  world 
had  already  judged  and  placed,  he  writes  of  Shakespeare, 
Chaucer,  Spenser  and  others  iu  a  language  as  modern 
and  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  modern  view  as  if  he 
had  nothing  of  that  oxchmive  spirit  which  we  associate 
with  men  who  are  in  imperfect  sympathy  with  their 
own  age.  For  one  thing,  he  habitually  repeats  himself; 
and  there  in  an  unmistakable  significance  about  the 
word  *  romantic '  recurring  so  often ;  even  our  favourite 
antithesis — Classic  and  Romantic — is  his  also.  He  talks 
of  '  the  classic  dignity  of  Caliban '  as  compared  with  the 
drunken  sailors  in  '  The  Tempest,'  and  of  Bottom  as  '  the 
most  romantic  of  mechanics.' 

One  might  go  througli  the  plays  collecting  examples 
of  his  phrases,  all  of  which  might  be  called  late  Victorian, 
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if  they  were  not  sometimes  so  good  that  one  ia  tempted 
to  say  ruefully  what  Gray  said  scornfully,  '  Put  me  this 
into  the  tongue  of  your  modems ' ;  or,  to  borrow  Mr 
Henley's  quotation  from  Stevenson,  '  We  are  mighty 
fine  fellows,  but  we  can't  write  like  William  Hazlitt.'  Let 
U6  recall  a  few  of  these  phrases.  A  speech  in '  Cymbeline ' 
is  called  '  the  very  religion  of  love.'    Of  the  famous  simile, 

'  Like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip,' 

he  says,  'There  is  a  moral  sense  in  this  last  image^the 
rich  surfeit  of  the  fancy."  There  is  the  superbly  laconic 
characterisation  of  lago — '  an  amateur  of  tragedy  in  real 
life.'  A  characterisation  equally  laconic  and  hardly  less 
satisfying  is  that  of  Falstaff — '  His  imagination  kept  up 
the  ball  when  the  senses  bad  dono  with  it.'  A  sentence 
about '  Macbeth '  seems  to  sum  up  in  effect  all  that  he  after- 
wards borrows  from  Lamb's  remarks  on  the  witches ; 
'  The  whole  play  is  an  unruly  chaos  of  strange  and  for- 
bidden things,  where  the  ground  rocks  under  our  feet. 
Shakespeare's  genius  here  took  its  full  swing,  and  trod 
upon  the  furthest  bounds  of  nature  and  passion.'  And 
again  :  '  The  only  approach  to  Ophelia  is  in  some  of  our 
old  romantic  ballads.'  Even  those  out  of  sympathy 
with  Ophelia  may  admit  that  it  is  only  in  things  like 
Herrick's  '  Mad  Maid's  Song '  that  we  have  hints  of  a 
story  like  hers,  or  are  conscious  of  the  same  fusion  of 
the  pathetic  with  the  fantastic  and  the  beautiful. 

Room  must  be  made  for  one  or  two  longer  quotations, 
if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  range  of  Hazlitt's  criticisms. 
In  the  paper  on  'Romeo  and  Juliet' be  dismisses,  even 
more  summarily  than  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Words- 
worthian  doctrine  expounded  in  the '  Ode  to  Immortality.' 

'  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  past  but  the  obscurity  before 
it  that  colours  the  prospect  of  life  with  hope ;  it  is  ignorance 
which  fills  the  void  to  come  with  the  warmth  of  our  desires. 
Borneo  and  Juliet's  pleasure  was  founded,  not  on  the  pleasures 
they  had  experienced,  but  the  pleasures  they  had  not  experi- 
enced. In  all  this  Shakespeare  has  but  followed  nature,  which 
existed  in  his  time  as  well  as  now.' 

This  last  ia  one  of  those  rare  touches  in  Hazlitt,  though 
less  rare  than  some  would  have  us  believe — an  approach 
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to  homoor ;  and  it  may  be  compared  with  that  in  DrTden 
— *  For  t«n  to  one  in  former  days  was  odds."  One  may 
ask  why  the  man  who  could  call  the  imagrioation  'a 
monopolising,    exaggerating,    exclusive    faculty,'    which 

*  seeks  the  greatest  quantity  of  excitement  by  inequality 
and  disproportion,'  failed  to  appreciate  '  Christahel '  and 

•  Eubla  Khan ' ;  but  only  a  flat  truism  awaiU  us  for 
answer — that  to  enumerate  a  man's  faculties  is  not  to 
know  the  man. 

Hazlitt  did  not  produce  an  apologia  for  the  artifloial 
comedy  of  the  Restoration  as  Lamb  did,  but  he  wrote  of 
it  with  wonderful  insight  and  appreciation.  He  even 
called  it,  in  a  sense,  a  truer  idea  of  comedy  than  Shake- 
speare's, which  w^as  '  too  magnanimous.'  But  that  did  not 
prevent  him  from  writing  a  soutence  like  this — '  Tlioro  is 
a  constant  infusion  of  the  romantic  and  enthusiastic  where 
the  characters  are  natural  and  sincere ' — a  sentence  which 
justiBes  those  who  prefer  Shakespearean  comedy,  and 
helps  ua  to  understand  why  he  calls  Bottom  romantic. 
But  in  his  essay  on  '  Troilus  and  Crossida '  the  greatosb 
of  his  tributes  to  Shakespeare  is  to  be  found.  '  Chaucer's 
ideas  did  not  play  into  one  another's  hands.  What  is 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  Shakespeare's  faculties  is 
their  excessive  sociability,  and  how  they  gossiped  and 
compared  notes  together.'  In  Shakespeare  blood  and 
judgment  were  as  well  commingled  as  in  his  own 
Horatio;  and  no  one  of  his  varied  powers  is  found 
impairing  the  claim  which  Lamb  made  for  him,  and 
others  have  made  for  the  Greeks— the  claim  to  bo  called) 
above  all  things,  sane. 

Lamb  takes  higher  rank  as  a  Shakespearean  ciitic 
than  Hazlitt,  though  the  quantity  of  his  criticism  is  small. 
It  is  not  that  Hazlitt  is  not  profound,  but  that  Lamb  ia 
more  profound  and  is  magniQcent  as  well.  There  is 
genius  in  Hazlitt,  but  there  is  the  glow  of  genius  in  Lamb. 
Moreover,  as  Professor  Bradley  points  out,  he  could  pass 
from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  Shakespeare  in  a  way 
that  was  not  always  possible  to  Hazlitt.  Lamb  thought 
there  was  a  patronising  incapacity  about  most  of  our 
efforts  to  understand  Shakespeare. 

'From  hia  own  mind,  the  sphere  of  humanity,  not  from  a 
Iietty  inquisition  into  those  cheap  and  everyday  characters 
which  Burrounded  him,  Shakespeare  fetched  thoee  image*  of 
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virtue  aud  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  us,  recognising  a 
part,  thiulc  w©  comprehend  in  our  uatnres  the  whole;  and 
ofteDtiines  mistake  the  powers  which  he  i>ositivoly  creates  in 
us  for  nothing  more  than  indigeuoua  faculties  of  our  own 
minds,  which  only  waited  the  application  of  correspouding 
virtues  in  him  to  return  a  fuU  and  clear  echo  of  the  same.' 

The  famous  paaange  on  'Lear'  is  too  familiar  to  quote, 
but  it  is  the  best  example  of  what  we  may  call  Lamb's 
magnificence.  What  he  says,  however,  of  the  '  texture 
of  Othello's  mind,  the  inward  construction  marvellously 
laid  open,  w^ibh  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic 
confidences,  and  its  human  misgivings,  its  agonies  of  hate 
springing  from  the  depths  of  love,'  is  hardly  less  wonder- 
ful. And  how  could  the  difliculty  of  'Hamlet'  be  better 
put  than  in  such  words  as  these : — 

'These  tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  (if  they  be  not  mixed, 
in  Ophelia's  cu^e,  with  a  profound  artifice  of  love  to  alienate 
Ophelia  by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare  her  mind  for 
the  breaking-ofT  of  that  loving  intercourse  which  can  do 
longer  find  a  place  amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which 
he  has  to  do)  are  parts  of  his  character  which  to  reconcile 
with  our  admiration  of  Hamlet  the  most  patient  considera- 
tion is  no  more  than  neceasaiy.' 

Hazlitt,  too,  recognised  this,  as  one  may  see  in  a  nota 
to  his  study  of  Hamlet.  ■  Hamlet's  pretended  madness 
would  make  a  very  good  real  madness  in  any  other  poet.' 
Lamb's  '  crowning  paradox,'  as  we  all  know,  was  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  '  less  calculated  for  performance 
on  a  »tage  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist 
whatever.'  And  yet,  by  universal  consent,  Shake-speare's 
practical  knowledge  of  the  stage  impresses  us  hardly  less 
than  his  poetical  genius.  '  Had  Lamb  merely  forgotten, 
despite  all  his  enjoyment  of  and  familiarity  with  the 
stage,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  acting  if  Shakespeare  cannot 
be  acted  ?  or  was  ho  merely  seizing,  for  the  moment,  con- 
venient opportunities  for  enlarging  on  some  character  or 
conception  of  Shakespeare?'  These  are  Canon  Ainger's 
suggestions ;  but,  in  reverting  to  the  discussion  on  '  Lear,' 
he  afterwards  lights  on  a  truer  explanation.  *  That  Lamb 
was  a  poet,  is  at  the  root  of  his  greatness  as  a  critic' 
That  Hazlitt  was  not  a  poet,  and  could  not,  perhaps 
we  may  say,  have  become  one,  is  the  explanation  of  his 
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inferiority.  When  Aristotle  Is  going  over  the  merits  of 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  he  crowns  the  list  with  to  •jrepurtrov 
— some  intle finable  superiority,  some  unexplained  prero- 
gative of  genius,  some  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  any  art 
that  we  know.  It  is  something  like  this  that  one  means 
by  speaking  of  Lamb's  magnificence. 

Canon  Ainger,  in  perhaps  the  happiest  passage  of  a 
memoir  full  of  felicities,  says  of  the  famous  criticism  on 
•  Ijear '  that '  Lamb's  emphatic  vindication  of  the  course 
of  events  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  course  implies  a 
criticism  and  a  commendation.  But  no  one  feels  that  he 
is  patronising  or  judging  Shakespeare,'  (Ab,  that  patron- 
age t  How  it  has  spoiled  the  acutenoss  and  ingenuity  of 
modern  critics  as  they  cast  up  the  great  mau's — Fitz- 
gerald's or  another's — merits  and  defects !  Lamb  knew 
the  type  and  enjoyed  its  fatuities — his  George  Dyers  with 
their  'Shakespeare  a  great  irregular  genius!')  But  we 
must  not  mangle  Canon  Ainger's  purpurcus  pannus,  for 
it  is  the  '  true  imperial  mures  grain.' 

'  Lamb '  (he  says) '  takes  Lear,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  liands  of 
literature  and  regards  him  as  a  human  beiug  placed  in  the 
world  where  alt  men  have  to  suffer  and  bo  tempted.  We  forget 
that  he  is  a  character  in  a  play  or  even  in  history.  Lamb's 
criticism  is  a  commentary  on  life ;  and  no  truer  homage  could 
be  paid  to  the  dramatist  than  that  he  should  be  allowed  for 
the  time  to  ^mss  out  of  our  thoughts.' 

Doos  Dot  this  at  once  suggest  Lamb's  retrospect  of  his 
days  of  happy  poverty?  Everything  not  poetical  passed 
oven  out  of  his  thoughts  when  he  saw  Shakespeare  on 
the  stage.  '  What  did  the  shilling  scats  matter ';'  We 
were  with  Rosalind  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  with  Viola  in 
Illyria.'  And  he  was  with  Lear  in  the  storm,  with  Lear 
in  the  company  of  the  Fool.  Who  could  understand  so 
well '  the  jests  that  scald  Uke  tears '  ? 

In  Mr  Forster's  memoir,  too,  there  is  a  passage  which 
recalls  what  Hazlitt  says  of  Lear  and  the  Fool :  '  The 
sublimest  instance  I  know  of  imagination  unfoldlog  the 
most  tremendous  sufferiugs  and  of  burlesque  on  passion 
playing  with  it."  '  Lamb '  (says  Mr  Forster) '  would,  in  a 
jest,  in  a  few  light  phrases,  open  the  recesses  of  his  heart. 
Some  old  friends  saw  him  two  or  three  weeks  ago  and 
remarked  the  constant  turning  and  reference  of  his  mind.' 
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(It  was  soon  after  the  death  of  Coleridge.)  '  He  inter- 
rupted himself  and  them  every  instant  with  some  play  of 
affected  wonder  or  humorous  melancholy  on  the  words, 
"  Coleridge  is  dead." '  Hazlitt's  sentence  ahout  FalstaS, 
already  quoted,  may  be  loosely  applied  to  Lear  as  it  im- 
pressed Lamb,  and  may  impress  ourselves  in  an  inferior 
degree.  The  imagination  kept  up  the  ball  when  the  senses 
— those  to  which  drama  and  the  theatre  appeal — had 
done  with  it.  The  imagination  is  here  imperious ;  the 
mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  no  other  place  can  the  full 
tragedy  be  presented.  The  stage,  perhaps,  can  never  claim 
so  much  as  the  whole  tragedy,  but  in  '  Lear '  we  cannot 
do  with  less  than  the  whole. 

In  his  '  Characters  of  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,' 
Lamb  says  of  Heywood  that  'he  is  a  sort  of  prose 
Shakespeare.  His  scenes  are  to  the  full  aa  natural  and 
affecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet — that  which  in  Shake- 
speare always  appears  out  and  above  the  surface  of 
nature.'  Here  again  we  have  light  on  the  paradox.  When 
the  poet  suffers,  as  in  the  stage  Lear,  Lamb  suffered  with 
him ;  but  be  suffered  even  more  with  Lear  than  with  his 
creator  in  the  story — which  is  good  evidence  that  he  wa« 
a  poet.  As  Nodier  says  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield  '— 

'  he  C(BUT  du  pofite  contient,  et  bien  plus  encore,  tout  ce  que 
rbumauit^  a  senti,  aiiue  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  aimi^,  poss^o  tout 
ce  qii'elle  envie,  souffre,  qiiand  il  s'y  condainne  par  la  libre 
action  de  la  pens^e,  tout  ce  qu'elle  est  cax>ablo  de  soufTrir,' 

One  need  not  go  to  Lamb's  poems  to  learn  that  he  was 
a  poet.  '  Rosamund  Gray '  will  tell  us  that.  There  is 
hardly  enough  of  it  to  call  a  story;  but  there  is  quite 
enough  to  show  it  was  written  by  a  poet.  No  wonder 
that  Shelley  called  it  a  lovely  thing.  The  fine  spirit  of 
Lamb  and  its  fine  issues  are  all  there.  If  there  was 
•  something  tough  in  his  attachments,'  he  was  in  them 
(though  by  no  means  always  elsewhere)  the  finest  gentle- 
man one  knows,  the  Don  Quixote  to  whom  Bulwer  com- 
pared him.  '  Earth  seemed  to  me '  (the  words  are  from 
'  Rosamund  Gray,'  and  they  are  the  narrator's,  that  is, 
Lamb's)  'no  longer  valuable  than  as  it  contained  my 
friend,  and  existence  a  blessing  no  longer  than  while  I 
should  live  to  be  his  comforter.'    This  other  note,  too,  is 
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his,    though   the   words  are    Elinor's :    '  I   will    consider 
life  as  a  long  feast,  and  not  forget  to  nay  grace.' 

When  a  man's  first  care  ia  humanity,  when  hia  highest 
interest  is  the  truest,  subtloat,  deepest  oxpresaion  of  it,  we 
feel  that  he  is  a  fitting  spokesman  of  the  race ;  we  feel 
that  where  his  heart  is  (as  Canon  Ainger  says  of  Lamh) 
there  his  judgment  is  sound.  At  high  poetry,  the  human 
comedy  or  the  human  tragedy,  he  cannot  look  on  un- 
moved. Elsewhere  we  may  dispute  his  verdict ;  but  here 
{as  in  Lear)  out  of  a  full  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  Such 
a  man  has  a  charter,  given  to  no  other,  to  tell  us  how  or 
what  we  should  think.  He  is  not  a  critic ;  he  is  the 
8t«ward  of  the  poet's  mysteries  who  brings  forth  of  his 
treasures  things  now  and  old — old,  because  they  were 
given  us  so  long  ago;  new,  because  destiny  keex^s  us 
waiting  for  the  right  steward  to  show  them. 
^  It  is  not  easy  to  overpraise  the  feeling  and  judgment 
B  shown  in  Mr  Lucas'  '  Life  of  Lamb.'  The  humble  role  of 
a  stage-manager  is  all  that  he  claims  for  himself ;  and,  if 
we  take  him  at  his  word  and  are  '  modest  for  a  modest 
man,'  we  find  ourselves  wishing  that  there  were  more 
Btago-managers  and  fewer  biographers ;  but,  if  we  follow 
I^anib's  other  counsel,  and  are  resolved  '  to  see  to  it  that 
he  loses  nothing  by  his  noble  modesty,'  it  is  only  common 
justice  to  add  that  such  BosweUian  fullness  of  detail 
and  nicety  of  adjustment  are  rare  indeed  in  biographical 
studies.  His  book  is  as  satisfying  in  these  respects  as 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  '  Macaulay ' ;  and,  though  jmt 
ft  more  interesting,  it  is  probably  a  work  which  has  made 
even  greater  demands  on  piety  and  industry.  It  may  be 
true  that  we  are  '  a  great  nation  but  not  amiable ' ;  still, 
where  Englishmen  have  been  amiable,  there  has  always 
been  a  jealous  rivalry  among  their  countrymen  to  exhibit 
these '  men  greatly  beloved '  in  all  their  attractiveness, 
and  to  search  for  new  titles  to  the  affection  and  admira- 

■  tion  we  bestow  on  these  rarer  personalities.  It  could 
hardly  be  said  of  Macaulay  that '  among  men  of  genius 
he  was  the  most  intensely  and  universally  beloved ' ;  still 
less  that  he  had  '  the  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe. 
If  Carlyle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  exception,  one  is  moved 
to  borrow  Mr  Henley's  welcome  vehemence  and  say, 
'  We  have  all  read  Carlyle  on  Lamb.  The  everlasting 
pity  is  that  we  shall  never  read  Hazlitt  on  Carlyle.' 
Vol.  2Qi.— No.  4&6.  « 
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The  cult,  therefore,  in  Lamb's  case  is  much  larger ;  and 
ths  devotees  are  more  exacting.  When  we  add  to  this 
that  his  common  fame  ia  that  of  a  humorist,  and  that 
this  description  is  bo  little  able  to  stand  alone  that 
Wordsworth  could  write  of  him, 

'  Still  at  the  centre  of  his  being  lodged 
A  soul  by  resignation  sanctified,' 

wo  begin  to  understand  how  many  sympathies  must 
co-exist  in  his  biographer.  The  method  which  Mr  Lucas 
has  adopted  seems  to  be  adequately  described  by  himself. 
lie  has  let  Lamb  and  his  friends  tell  the  story  aa  far  aa  he 
can.  He  has  not,  we  rejoice  to  see,  been  afraid  of  repeti- 
tions or  assumed  our  knowledge  of  things.  Lamb  is  the 
most  autobiographic  of  writers ;  and  Elia  '  the  chartered 
egotist '  is  made  to  reinforce,  by  his  essays  no  loss  than  by 
his  letters  and  his  friends"  letters,  all  that  we  know  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life.  Besides  these,  in  his  occasional  notes 
and  paragraphs,  Mr  Lucas  reveals  a  most  sympathetic 
discernment  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  and  of  tlie 
hold  he  had  on  men — that  quality  which  alone  makes 
industry  valuable  and  love  really  informing. 

The  slightest  illustration  will  suftice.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  Lamb's  offer  of  marriage  to  Miss 
Kelly.  Most  appositely  does  Mr  Lucas  enrich  his  ac- 
count of  it  by  Lamb's  remark  on  her  acting  in  'The 
Hypocrite."  'She  is  in  truth  not  framed  to  tease  or  to 
torment  even  in  jeat,  but  to  utter  a  hearty  yes  or  no,  to 
yield  or  refuse  assent  with  a  noble  sincerity.  We  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  her,  but  wo 
have  been  told  that  she  carries  the  same  cordial  manners 
into  private  life."  Most  apposite  is  the  comment.  '  That 
was  the  end ;  and  is  it  not  the  prettiest  dramatic  criticism 
in  the  world  ? '  There  could  not  be  a  better  example  of 
Lamb's  autobiographic  mysteries  ;  and  Mr  Lucas  adds  a 
second  more  moving  question  :  '  Does  this  offei-  put  upon 
"  Dream  Children,"  that  beautiful  tissue  of  wistful  regrets 
and  dehcate  imaginings,  a  new  complexion?'  Valuable, 
too,  are  such  small  things  as  the  tribute  of  the  attorney 
who  brought  work  to  Crabb  Robinaon :  '  I  love  Elia  ;  and 
that  ivaa  enough  to  make  me  come  to  you ' ;  and  that 
part  of  the  Norria  reminiscences  which  records  that 
'  Mr  Richard  Norris  did  not  like  Mr  Lamb*s  teasing  ways, 
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I  Imt  that  Mr  Lamb  often  went  out  long  walks  with  him 
[  because  nobody  else  would.' 

I  Passages  copied  out  in  Lamb's  commonplace  book 
I  have  a  i-eal  and  delightful  signiScance,  such  for  instance 
las  the  letter  to  Dr  Doddridge  and  the  curious  estract 
If  rora  Cobbett.  The  first  must  be  quoted  as  redolent  both 
[of  the  humour  and  piety  which  everyone  knew  to  bo 
[Xomb's,  and  of  that  other  piety  which  only  Coleridge  and 
[a  few  of  the  initiated  knew.  After  thanking  Dr  Dod- 
I  dridge  for  his  '  Family  Expositor,'  Lamb  goes  on  :  '  My 
[■mother,  who  is  superior  to  me  in  everything,  aspired  to 
[  the  Divine  learning  of  tbe  Improvements,  while  I  kept 
[  grovelling  in  the  human  learning  in  tbe  notes  below.' 
[  The  appendix  on  Lamb's  library  illustrates  Mr  Lucas' 
[  methods,  and  be-ars  on  the  subject  of  this  paper.  He 
I  puts  side  by  side  an  essay  of  Hazlitt's  on  Criticism,  and 
Lamb's '  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Reading.'  The 
I  first  is  a  slighting  estimate  of  those  who,  like  Lamb, 
[delighted  in  the  'oddities  of  authorship';  and  Mr  Lucas 
I  tells  us  it  was  meant  for  Lamb.  If  so,  it  stands  almost 
[  alone,  for  Hazlitt  was  very  appreciative  of  Lamb's  tastes- 
I  But  there  is  a  tell-tale  sentence  in  lamb's  own  essay, 
■  suggesting  his  strength  and  weakness,  which  would  go 
some  w^ay  towards  justifying  Kazlitt,  even  if  his  essay 
I  w^ere  written  in  a  fit  of  temper:  'I  love  to, lose  myself 
[  in  other  men's  minds."  llazlitt  could  never  lose  himself 
[  in  other  men's  minds,  and  his  criticism  has  often  a 
I  superior  sanity  in  consequence ;  but  it  would  have  been 
[  better  for  him  sometimes  if  he  could  have  lost  himself 
t  for  a  while.  No  one  can  read  his  paper  on  Sir  Thomas 
[  Browne  without  feeling  how  httle  of  the  real  Browne 
[  his  disparaging  estimate  covers.  And  he  gives  ua  every 
f  chance  of  feeling  this,  for  he  prints  at  the  end  Coleridge's 
L  wonderful  appreciation,  written  in  Lamb's  copy  of  Browne 
I  and  as  Lamb  himself  might  have  written  it.  This  was 
I  magnanimous  of  HazUtt ;  and,  as  we  are  talking  of  mag- 
nanimity, it  is  only  just  to  refer  to  his  criticism  of  Ford's 
*  Broken  Heart,'  the  subject  of  Lamb's  famous  eulogy 
I  which  Hazlitt  thought  so  extravagant.  Nothing  could  be 
I  more  modest  than  his  parenthesis,  '  I  think  it  extrava- 
Igant ;  others  may  think  it  sublime  and  be  right.' 
I  Mr  Lucas  says  that  '  the  word  loyalty  was  not  in 
Hazlitt's  dictionary ;  and  that  he  would  never  hava 
."  «  2 
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brooked  saoh  an  impediraent  to  his  independence  as  tha 
bond  of  love.'  There  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  little  exaggera- 
tion in  these  charges  in  their  literal  sense.  Hazlitt  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  men.  Yet  there  was  another 
loyalty  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  superior  to  Lamb. 
In  books,  his  old  favourites  were  favourites  to  the  last; 
and,  when  Mr  Lucas  says  that  Lamb '  had  very  little  of  the 
literary  temperament,'  while  Hazlitt  was '  steeped  in  ink,' 
wo  should  not  forget  the  enthusiastic  passages  about 
Rousseau  and  other  old  literary  friends,  and  his  tender- 
ness of  tone  in  speaking  of  them.  Comparing  with  these 
passages  his  last  recorded  words,  '  Well,  I  have  had  a 
happy  life,'  we  may  profitably  ask  ourselves  whether 
'  one  of  tlie  finest  spirits  breathing '  had  not  somewhere 
some  instrument  more  potent  in  producing  happiness 
than  a  pen.  There  is  something  different  from  the  pen 
of  the  ready-writer,  or  even  the  brilliant  critic,  in  such  a 
sentence  as  this  :  '  I  became  only  of  late  acquainted  with 
this  character  [honest old  Dekker'sSignorOrlandoFrisco- 
baldo],  but  the  bargain  between  us  is,  I  trust,  for  life,' 
"  Hazlitt  was  beyond  question  a  journalist  by  trade ;  but 
it  was  just  because  he  could  not  help  producing  literature 
that  we  have  a  right  to  call  him  a  genius.  So  (ioldsmitb's 
histories  were  ill-equipped  hack-w^ork;  but  he  could  not 
prevent  his  genius  doing  some  of  the  work  of  learning 
at  a  single  stroke  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  history. 
Not  that  Hazlitt  is  on  a  level  with  Goldsmith  or  Lamb; 
buttherewas  always  genius  in  reserve mth  each  of  them, 
or  the  phrase  '  could  not  help '  would  have  no  meaning. 
Moreover,  it  is  true  in  a  sense  that  Hazlitt '  loved  much  ' 
— books  at  least,  if  not  men ;  and  here  we  have  another 
reason  for  his  so  often  getting  beyond  the  professional 
and  provincial  note.  If  w^e  miss  the  winged  words  of 
Limb's  enthusiftsm — Hazlitt  was  too  near  an  orator  to 
bo  a,  poet — wo  get  something  very  like  his  insight ;  and 
his  judgment  never  loses  its  balance,  as  does  that  of  Lamb 
occasionally,  from  emotion  a  little  overstrained.  We 
must  not  assign  any  other  cause,  for  Lamb  never  (any 
more  than  Hazlitt)  calls  upon  language  for  more  than  it 
can  do  without  prejudice  to  lucidity. 

Hero  are  a  few  examples  which  show  their  likeness 
in  difference ;  and  in  the  first  two  one  may  draw  attention 
the  fact  that  both  critics  emphasise   that   aspect 
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poetry  in  which  it  is  presented  as  '  a  criticism  of  life.' 
Yet  the  wildest  spirit  of  malignity  has  never  described 
I^mb  and  Hazlitt  aa  pedants  or  pedagogues — charges 
freely  bandied  about  when  this  phrase  was  added  to  our 
Victorian  vocabulary.  Lamb  saya  bluntly  that  his  design 
in  the  '  Specimens '  was  to  '  illustrate  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  sense  of  our  ancestors.'  And  Hazlitt,  in  a  tone 
almost  more  earnest,  objects  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
portraiture  that  it 'is  not  safe  teaching.  They  seem  to 
regard  the  decomposition  of  the  common  affections  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  strict  bonds  of  society  as  an  agree- 
able study  and  a  careless  pastime.'  But  the  censor  dis- 
appears when  we  come  to  the  lyrics.    He  quotes  : — 

'  Brightest,  if  there  be  remaining 
Any  service,  without  feigning 
I  will  do  it — were  I  set 
To  cateU  the  nimble  ■wind,  or  get 
Shadows  gliding  on  the  greeu.' 

And  this  is  his  comment:  'It  would  be  a  task  no  less 
difBcult  than  this,  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  poet's  muse, 
or  catch  her  fleeting  graces,  fluttering  her  golden  wings, 
and  singing  in  notes  angelical  of  youth,  of  love  and  joy.' 

This  is  not  on  the  level  of  .Lamb's  thrilling  words  about 
Webster's  funeral  dirge — 'of  the  earth  earthy,  as  the 
dirge  in  "  The  Tempest "  is  of  the  water  watery ' ;  but 
there  is  in  both  the  same  sincerity,  if  not  the  same 
strength.  Hazlitt,  however,  is  but  a  little  way  behind 
Jjamb  in  his  appreciation  of  the  '  Duchess  of  Malfi.'  '  To 
move  a  horror  skilfully '  (says  Lamb),  '  to  touch  a  soul  to 
the  qiuck,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and  then 
to  take  its  last  forfeit — this  only  a  Webster  can  do,'  And 
this  is  Hazlitt's  last  word  on  the  play,  on  the  '  infelicity 
that  seemed  to  have  years  too  many.'  *  This  is  not  the 
bandying  of  idle  words  and  rhetorical  commonplaces,  but 
the  writhing  and  conflict  and  the  sublime  colloquy  of 
man's  nature  with  itself.' 

In  the  lighter  sympathies  they  were  not  less  in  accord, 
aa  we  may  see  in  Dekker's  'Old  Fortunatus.  Of  'the 
fortunate  inamorato,'  Lamb  says  in  an  exquisite  apologia, 
'Love's  sectaries  are  a  reason  unto  themselves';  and 
HazUtt  is  not  less  eloquent  on  '  the  idle  garrulity  of  age 
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which  hae  the  feelings  and  gaiety  of  youth  still  upon 
its  cheek  and  in  its  heart.'  Not  only  in  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  but  in  the  century  of  their  own  birth  did  those 
two  critica  Qnd  common  admirations.  Pope,  Fielding, 
and  Itichardaon  were  of  their  Lares  and  Penates ;  and 
their  fidelity  to  Pope  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  When 
Lamb's  devotion  caused  surprise,  he  deemed  it  sufficient 
to  ask  '  if  any  man  ever  paid  compliments  like  Pope  ? ' 

If  we  go  back  a  century  we  come  upon  a  difference ; 
Hazhtt,  it  is  clear,  did  not  understand  Cowley.  The 
humanity  in  him  was  too  meagre  to  discover  Cowley's 
pathos,  whereas  Lamb  loved  him  as  only  he  could  love 
poets.     But  Hazlitt's  appreciation  of  Butler  makes  up. 

*Ho  startles  you  with  the  same  alertness  and  power  over  the 
odd  aiid  uuaccimn table  In  the  combinations  of  sounds  as  of 
images.  .  .  .  The  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  are  so  closely 
riveted  that  the  attention  seldom  flags,  but  is  kept  alive, 
without  any  other  assistant^e,  by  the  mere  force  of  writing.' 

Criticism  has  rarely  been  lifted  into  higher  excellence  '  by 
the  force  of  writing'  than  in  this  passage. 

Hazlitt  and  Lamb  had  a  passion  for  pictures,  though 
Lamb,  unlike  Hazlitt,  had  never  been  a  painter  :  but  it  is 
objected  that  their  criticism  of  pictures  has  less  to  do 
with  art  than  with  letters.  They  choose  common  ground 
in  Hogarth ;  and  here,  as  in  the  Klizabethan  dramatists, 
Hazlitt  quotes  Lamb  with  the  most  complimentary  defer- 
ence, though  he  does  it  without  any  sacrifice  of  inde- 
pendence. In  Mr  Austin  Dobson's  '  Hogarth '  both  are 
referred  to  as  accepted  authorities,  but  Hazlitt  is  quoted 
more  than  once ;  whether  because  Lamb's  criticisms  are 
better  known  or  Hazlitt's  more  sound,  does  not  appear. 
Both  critics  praise  Hogarth  for  the  amount  of  thinking 
in  his  pictures — a  quality  that  Fielding  was  the  first  to 
insist  on  in  a  striking  sentence :  '  It  seems  much  to  say  of 
a  painter's  figures  that  they  breathe.  Hogarth's  do  moi-e — 
they  think,'  As  Hogarth  was  pre-eminently  a  humorist, 
this  immediately  recalls  Rasselas  and  his  poor  opinion  of 
the  youth  of  Egypt:  '  Their  mirtli  was  without  images.* 
Both  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  seem  occasionally  to  have  been 
sympathetic  to  the  point  of  seeing  too  much.  But,  with 
Hazlitt's  tribute  to  Lamb  and  Mr  Dobson's  tribute  to 
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Hazlitt  (he  calls  Hazlitt's  criticism  '  memorable '  and 
epeaks  of  his  '  admirable  exactitude '),  those  who  are 
not  experts  may  onjoy  both  critica  without  diffidence. 

There  is  one  book  of  Hazlitt's  which  most  of  course 
appear  in  his  'collected  works/  but  which  surely  no  lover 
o£  HazUtt  can  wish  to  see  reprinted,  as  it  has  been,  in  a 
separate  volume,  the  '  Liber  Amoris."  It  has  been  praised 
by  high  authority,  by  Lord  Houghton  for  instance ;  and 
Mr  Henley  assures  us  that  it  was  well  worth  the  hundred 
guineas  that  Hazlitt  received  for  it.  Those  guineas  were 
dearly  bought  by  work  which  presents  HazUtt  in  such 
an  atmosphere  of  squalid  sentiment  as  the  book  reveals. 
The  eulogists  of  the  '  Liber  Amoris '  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  homely  reminder  that  line  words  butter  no  pars- 
nips. Hazlitt's  most  unsympathetic  paper  is  on  '  The 
IxK>k  of  a  Gentleman  ' ;  and  one  understands  why  it  is  so, 
when  one  hears  that  he  sent  the  'Liber  Amoris'  to  a 
friend  with  the  remark  that  he  would  find  it '  nice  read- 
ing.' A  man  who  could  thus  wear,  not  his  heart,  hut  his 
maudlin  ecstasies,  on  his  sleeve  was  assuredly  not  qualified 
to  say  what  a  gentleman  should  or  does  look  like. 

However  humble  Hazlitt's  origin,  there  is  only  one 
other  thing  quite  on  this  level ;  and  that  is  the  review 
of  'Christabel'  which  Coleridge  ascribed  to  him  and 
Mr  Dykes  Campbell  accepted  for  his.  "VVe  cling  to  the 
hope  that  they  may  he  wrong,  for,  unlike  most  things  of 
Hazlitt's,  it  is  dull  beyond  hope  of  redemption ;  but  the 
most  appalling  thing  in  it  is  its  gaiety.  It  recalls  that 
essay  of  De  Quincey's  which  is  made  light  and  bright 
chiefly  by  calling  girls  'gals,'  Hazlitt's  brightness  de- 
scends to  the  same  vulgar  pleasantry.  It  consists  in 
calling  Christabel  and  Geraldino  Lady  C,  and  Lady  G. 
If  this  thing  is  Hazlitt's,  wo  might  almost  say  boldly 
that  his  humour  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence ;  hut 
this  would  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  two  obvious 
examples  occur  to  rebut  the  charge.  One  is  his  answer 
to  those  ecstatic  admirers  of  Chatterton  who  professed 
to  see  in  him  an  incarnation  of  Apollo.  '  The  god,'  said 
Hazlitt,  Tvith  both  wit  and  humour, '  might  have  preserved 
his  incognito  without  difficulty.'  The  other  example  is  hia 
appreciation  of  the  comment  made  by  a  '  highly  respect- 
able person,'  whom  he  used  to  meet  at  the  Southampton 
coffee-houae,    on    his    description    of    Person.      HazUtt 
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bod  seen  the  great  scholar  in  some  pablic-hocse — dirty, 
ababbj,  and  dwrepatable — toeing  ofF  a  pint  of  porter. 
The  ra^teetahto  penon  listened  In  grare  distress,  and  tben 
said :  '  I  submit  to  yoa,  sir.  whetber,  after  all,  common- 
sense  ia  not  the  principal  thing.'  No  man  without  a 
sense  of  humour  would  have  derived  enjoyment  from 
this  story.  Of  his  biting  wit  let  the  following  suflBce. 
Speaking  of  John  Cavanagh's  fivea-playing,  he  says  : — 

'  His  blows  were  not  undecided  and  ineffectual — lumbering 
like  Mr  Wordsworth's  epic  poetry,  nor  wavering  like  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's lyric  prose,  nor  short  of  the  mark  like  Jlr  Brougham's 
speeches,  nor  wide  of  it  like  Mr  Canning's  wit,  nor  foul  Uke 
the  "  Quarterly,"  nor  Ut  balls  like  the  "  Edinburgh  Review." ' 

In  spite  of  tbia  passage  and  others  in  w^hicb  be  dis- 
paraged Wordsworth,  Hazlitt  had  a  genuine  admiration 
of  him.  His  quotations,  as  we  have  seen,  and  not  less  bis 
misquotations  (he  positively  murders  the  last  two  lines  of 
'  The  world  is  too  much  with  us '),  are  better  evidence  of 
his  estimation  than  his  ranking  Wordsworth  wttli,  or  a 
little  below,  Akenside  is  evidence  against  it.  A  single 
phrase  from  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  '  should  be  enough  to 
settle  the  question,  for  he  calls  Wordsworth  '  in  one  sense 
the  most  original  poet  now  li\'ing  .  .  .  the  one  whose 
writings  could  the  least  be  spared.'  The  '  murdering ' 
may  Iw  regarded  as  a  proof  of  HazUtt's  affection,  for 
Sliakespeare  is  handled  with  the  same  scant  ceremony. 

Lamb  bad  decided  on  the  merita  of  '  Tintem  Abbey 
the  moment  it  appeared ;  and  bis  praise  of  '  The  Excur- 
sion '  in  the  review  which  he  said  Gifford  had  so  cruelly 
mutilated,  contains  a  tribute  that  would  have  satisiiod 
even  Dean  Church:  'The  steps  of  the  great  master 
[Milton]  are  discernible  in  it,  not  In  direct  imitation  or 
injurious  parody,  but  in  the  following  of  the  spirit,  in 
free  homage  and  generous  subjection.'  But  Lamb  never 
put  anything  of  Wordsworth's  on  a  level  with  '  The 
Ancient  Mariner,'  nor  forgot  the  stanzas  which  'stung 
him  to  high  pleasure  through  sufferings.'  The  cause  of 
poetry  will  always  be  served  by  critics,  when  they  are 
masters  of  this  large  utterance.  One  wonders  how 
Southey,  who  had  called  the  poem  a  'Dutch  attempt,"  felt 
after  reading  Lamb's  words. 

Hazlitt  fully  appreciated  '  The  Ancient  Mariner ' ;  even 
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in  '  Christabel '  he  could  praise  the  lines  beginning, '  Alae, 
they  had  been  friends  in  youth.'  That  passage,  however, 
exquisite  ae  it  is,  was  at  least  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  age,  before  '  Lyrical  Ballads '  appeared,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  the  praise  bestowed  is  poor 
evidence  of  Hazlitt's  sympathy  with  the  Romantic  mo\'e- 
ment.  Some  other  things,  however,  must  have  pleased 
him,  for  quotation,  with  Hazlitt,  always  meant  approval ; 
and  he  did  not  quickly  forget  that  moving  Une,  *  For 
the  spring  comes  slowly  np  this  way,"  The  fact  is  that 
Hazlitt  was  only  too  wilhng  to  inflict  literary  chastise- 
ment for  what  he  thought  political  apostasy ;  and,  if  he 
did  not  give  Macaulay  his  style,  he  anticipated  him  in 
'  dusting  a  varlet's  jacket  in  the  blue  and  yellow,'  It  was 
anything  but  irony  when  Hazlitt  laid  it  dovm  that  the 
spleen  is  a  fruitful  source  of  oratory — one  fancies  he 
meant  virtue,  but  lacked  the  courage  to  say  it.  Still,  he 
never  forgets  the  early  impression  o£  Coleridge's  conver- 
sation, and  indeed  of  his  whole  personality,  though 
his  careful  inventory  of  the  Coleridgian  features  only 
embittered  his  violence  in  later  times.  But  even  the 
spleen  could  not  make  his  abuse  of  Coleridge  like  his 
abuse  of  other  people.  Lamb  knew  that  the  old  impres- 
sion was  not  effaced,  though  he  felt  a  sort  of  pained 
amusement  at '  a  license  beyond  the  old  comedy.' 

In  the  essay  ou  Dreams  (which  he  should  have  re- 
membered when  he  denounced  'Kubla  Khan"),  Hazlitt 
recalls  a  remark  Coleridge  once  made  to  him  —  '"Tliat 
must  have  been  because  you  never  dream.  There  is  a 
class  of  poetry  built  on  this  foundation,  which  is  surely 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  our  nature,  since  we  are  asleep 
and  building  up  imaginations  of  this  sort  half  our  time."' 
It  was  one  of  his  conjectural  subtleties,'  comments 
Hazlitt,  '  in  which  he  excels  all  the  persons  I  ever  knew.* 
Yet,  subtleties  or  no  subtleties,  Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  best 
essays  ('Living  to  One's  Self'),  has  a  significant  sentence 
which  seems  to  say  that,  but  for  Hazlitt  the  politician, 
HazUtt  the  man  of  letters  would  have  had  small  difficulty 
in  getting  quite  close  to  Coleridge.  '  I  lived '  (he  says)  *  in 
a  world  of  contemplation  and  not  of  action.  This  sort 
of  dreaming  existence  is  the  best." 

'  Taste,"  said  Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  essays,  '  is  entii'e 
sympathy  with  the  finest  impulses  of  the  imagination,  not 
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antipathy,  not  indifference  to  them,'  With  indifference 
he  could  rarely  be  charged,  with  antipathy  often ;  but  it 
was  not  really  literary  antipathy  at  any  time,  whatever 
vials  of  contumely  he  poured  forth  upon  those  whose 
fame  was  already  established ;  it  was  personal  and 
political  antipathy.  He  '  knew  the  bad  by  the  rule  of 
the  good '  aa  well  as  any  one  that  ever  lived.  He  hated 
men,  and  despised  men — that  was  '  the  Bign  of  his  shame 
and  the  seal  of  our  sorrow ' ;  but  books  that  the  centuries 
had  called  books  he  never  despised.  The  lesser,  like  the 
greater  Ughts,  stirred  in  him  humane  cathoUc  worship ; 
and  no  rapt  feeling  was  beyond  him,  as  this  passage 
shows :  '  When  Mr  Wordsworth  once  said  that  he  could 
reAd  the  description  of  Satan  in  Milton  ■  till  he  felt  a 
certain  faintness  come  over  his  mind  from  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  I  saw  no  extravagance  in  this,  but 
the  utmost  truth  of  feeling.'  We  need  not  doubt  it.  For 
the  faith  that  was  in  him  no  man  could  give  a  more 
satisfying,  more  vivid,  more  triumphant  reason  than 
Hazlitt ;  but  be  also  knew,  on  occasion,  that  in  literature, 
OS  in  life,  '  Lovo  reasons  much  better  than  Reason.' 

To  provide  new  epithets  with  which  to  honour  Charles 
Lamb  is  to  court  failure  and  to  imperil  modesty ;  eveu 
to  attempt  any  heightening  of  the  old  ones  would  be 
superfluous.  With  Hazlitt  the  case  is  different.  He  has 
not  Lamb's  '  inevitableness,'  and  has  never  had  Lamb's 
vogue.  But  the  motto  prefixed  to  his  delightful  essay 
on  sun-dials  may  suggest  to  us  that,  with  all  his  failings, 
he  belongs  to  the  few,  not  to  the  many ;  for  the  critic  of 
genius  is  a  priceless  rarity.  '  Horas  non  numero  nisi 
Serenas.'  If  one  only  counts  HazUtt's  serene  hours,  they 
prove  him  to  have  had  something  far  higher  than  the 
talent  which  does  what  it  can.  He  had  his  share — no  one 
who  has.tasted  the  fruit  of  those  serene  hours  can  gainsay 
it — of  the  genius  which  does  what  it  7nust. 

Sidney  T.  Ibwin. 


'    '  Nor  Bfi-mpd 
Less  than  Archangel  ruinoii,  and  llie  exceH 
Uf  glory  obttcared.' 
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■  Thb  circulating  medium  is  not,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
subjects  about  which  many  people  trouble  themselves, 
except  to  secure  aa  much  as  they  require  for  their  imme- 
diate needs.  But,  beside  the  ordinary  methods  of  meeting 
the  casual  wants  of  the  moment,  there  lie  the  wide  ques- 

tttons  of  the  'circulating  medium 'and  the  'standard  of 
valae ' — words  which,  while  they  have  a  real  meaning  to 
the  learned,  are  used  in  a  very  casual  manner  by  the  viist 
I      majority  of  the  owners  of  cheque-books.     To  discuss  these 
H  questions    without    endeavouring    to    give    the    i-eader 
"  some  notion  of  the  great  subjects  with  which  they  are 
interwoven,  would   be  like  bidding  a  traveller  find   his 
way   through   a  labyrinth   without  a  cluo  to   its  many 
windings.     An  attempt   will   therefore  be  made  here  to 
give   an  idea  of   the   outlines  of   these  subjects,   which, 

■  though  intricate  in  appearance,  lend  themselves  readily 
to   explanation.     They  are   matters  of   real  importance, 
and  not  only,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect  the  position  of 
H  all  business  affairs  in  this  country,  but  have  a  far  wider 
H  extension. 
H        The  subject  before  us  divides  itself  primarily  into 
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two  parts,  naturally  interwoven  with  each  other.  These 
are,  first,  the  circulating  medium,  and,  secondly,  the  basis 
on  which  that  medium  rests.  That  basts  is  the  standard 
of  value — in  this  country,  and  in  most  countries  of  the 
(UTilised  world,  gold. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  consideration  oE  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Like  many 
things  in  use  in  this  country,  the  circulating  medium 
employed  for  ordinary  purposes  is  a  purely  British  pro- 
duct. I  have  said  '  the  circulating  medium  for  ordin- 
ary purposes.'  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  '  legal  tender '  is 
required,  that  is  to  say,  sovereigns  or  Bank  of  England 
notea.  I  have  known,  in  my  time,  solicitors  require  the 
production  of  legal  tender  before  completing  some  large 
purchase,  for  instance,  of  a  valuable  landed  estate.  Nowa- 
days, however,  this  precaution  is  usually  dispensed  with. 
A  cheque  marked  by  the  cashier  of  the  local  bank  is 
accepted  in  discharge  of  payment  of  very  large  sums, 
and  thus  fulfils  absolutely  the  conditions  of  '  money.' 

England  was  the  first  country  to  establish  a  circulating 
medium  consisting  of  unsecured  paper — cheques — which 
are  really  drafts  on  demand,  signed  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons,  usually  little  known  beyond  their  immediate 
surroundings,  all  the  cheques  being  expressed  in  terms 
of  gold  and  drawn  upon  a  small  number  of  banks  whose 
standing  and  character  support  the  circulation.  These 
cheques  are  directions  to  pay  so  much  money  in  gold. 
Legally  they  are  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  require  a  penny 
stamp  to  authenticate  them.  Suggestions  have  some- 
times been  made  to  increase  the  stamp  duty ;  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  raising  the  duty  would  increase 
the  gain  from  tbo  tax  to  the  State.  Cheques  are  con- 
tinually being  di'awn  for  smaller  amounts  than  used  to 
be  the  case  ;  and  any  hindrance  to  theirgeneral  use  would 
bo  injurious  to  trade.  The  cheques  are  sometimes  drawn 
for  amounts  less  than  a  shilling ;  they  may  run  up  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  drawers  are  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  As  a  rule,  the 
cheques  scarcely  ever  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  persona 
in  whose  favour  they  are  drawn  into  general  circulation, 
They  simply  meet  the  requirements  of  the  moment,  and 
then  pass  out  of  sight. 

The  machine  is  perfect ;  its  movements  proceed  with 
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the  utmost  regularity.  The  aunual  circulation  is  eeti- 
niated  to  he  at  least  half  as  large  again  as  that  of  the 
London  Clearing  House,  which  means  a  movement  of 
15,000,000,000^.  No  one  asks  what  stock  of  gold  is  held 
by  the  baok  on  which  the  cheques  are  drawn,  or  what 
the  Bank  of  England  itself  keeps  io  reserve.  The  whole 
is  taken  in  faith  on  a  well-founded  tru^t.  It  18  tiie 
most  easily  worked  paper  circulation  and  circulating 
medium  in  existence.  Like  the  marvelloua  tent  of  the 
fairy  Parihanou,  it  expands  itself  to  meet  every  want, 
and  contracts  again  the  moment  the  strain  is  passed. 
Such  is  its  action  under  ordinary  conditions.  On  times 
of  stress  and  crisis  we  need  not  dwell  now. 

In  France  matters  are  somewhat  different.  The 
monetary  circulation  of  that  country  consists  mainly  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  which  usually  holds  in 
reserve  an  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  principally 
gold,  at  least  equal  to  the  circulation.  Our  neighhoura 
across  the  Channel  take  far  more  pains  than  we  do  to 
investigate  the  position  of  their  internal  resources ;  and 
an  official  enquiry  is  made  from  time  to  time  in  France 
into  the  composition  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  it  consists  of 
coin  and  what  proportion  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
In  the  last  enquiry  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  in  1903, 
all  the  public  offices  of  France  took  part,  and  besides  them 
the  principal  banking  institutions  of  tho  country,  such 
as  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Credit  Foncier  of  France,  the 
Credit  Industriel  et  Commercial,  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris,  and  the 
Soci^t^  Geu^ralo.  At  all  the  numerous  offices  controlled 
by  these  powei-ful  institutions,  a  census  was  taken  of  the 
details  of  the  cash  in  their  safes  on  the  evening  of 
October  15,  1903.  The  sums  examined  reached  the  large 
figure  of  11.052,43(ft.  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  France 
formed  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Gold  coin 
was  no  more  than  9  per  cent. ;  tho  remainder  was  in  five- 
franc  pieces  and  divisional  currency.  Similar  enquiries 
have  been  made  at  intervals  of  six  or  seven  years  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  A  comparison  of  the 
composition  of  the  amounts  shows  that  tho  proportion 
of  payments  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  continually 
increases,  while  that  of  payments  in  coin  diminishes. 
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There  is  also  a  considemble  drop  in  the  proportion  of 
the  five-frane  pieces  employed.  It  is  within  compara- 
tively  recent  years,  perhaps  within  the  memory  of  moat 
middle-f^ed  men,  that  silver  in  five-franc  pieces  was 
the  standard  of  value  in  France,  and  the  coin  in  most 
general  circulation.  Fortunate  was  the  young  traveller 
who  had  a  rough  canvas  bag  with  a  good  stock  of  them. 
Since  the  suspension  of  the  Latin  Union,  gold  has  in  France 
silently  and  steadily  taken  the  place  of  silver,  which, 
though  not  actually  demonetised,  is  practically  little 
more  than  divisional  money  now.  Within  less  than 
twenty  years,  the  proportion  of  five-franc  pieces  employed 
has  dropped  till  it  is  now  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the 
ordinary  circulation.  Into  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
suspension  of  the  Latin  Union  I  need  not  enter  here  ;  the 
subject  will  be  referred  to  later.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
now  that  the  suspension  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  incidentally 
of  the  disuse  of  the  larger  silver  coins  in  France. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  specie  employed  in  common 
life,  the  departments  of  France  in  which  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  gold  is  found  in  circulation  are  those  which 
are  the  most  backward  in  economic  development ;  the 
proportion  of  gold  in  circulation  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  wealth  of  the  departments. 

The  circulating  medium  in  France  is  really  a  gold  circu* 
lation,  worked  for  convenience  through  the  medium  of 
notes.  The  English  method  is  more  simple,  an^  adjusts 
itself  automatically  to  all  the  wants  of  the  day.  Some 
people  have  said  that  the  gold  stored  in  the  issue  depart- 
mentof  the  Bank  of  England,  where  the  main  stock  of  the 
gold  held  in  reserve  in  this  country  is  kept,  is  of  as  little 
use  as  if  it  wore  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine.  But  this  is  not 
by  any  means  the  case.  The  gold  in  the  mine  is  out  of 
sight  and  inaccessible.  It  could  not  be  used  to  meet  any 
immediate  requirements.  The  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  is  the  pivot  on  which  all  our  business  turns. 
Scarcely  adequate  as  it  is  to  present  requirements,  it  has 
been  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  hard-worked  money 
in  the  country.  It  is  held  to  meet  any  sudden  demand 
that  may  arise,  whether  for  differences  between  exports 
and  imports  or  the  balance  of  a  foreign  loan  or  any  need 
ai  the  trade  of  the  country.    But  between  England  and 
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Prance  there  is,  in  this  re8i)ect,  a  striking  contrast.  At 
the  Bank  of  England  the  gold  held  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment varies  generally  between  32,000,000^.  and  33,000,000/.; 
at  the  Bank  of  France  the  gold  held  now  ranges  from 
100,000,000^  to  110,000,000^.  sterling. 

The  circulating  medium  in  the  United  States  corre- 
sponds in  character,  to  a  great  degree,  .with  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  hut  the  former  comprises  a  larger 
quantity  of  notes,  including  both  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  National  Banks.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  consists  of  cheques,  which  are  said  to  bo  drawn 
for  even  smaller  sums  than  in  this  country,  and  certainly 
are  drawn  on  a  far  larger  number  of  banks.  The  banking 
system  in  the  United  States  does  not  follow  the  same 
lines  as  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Here  we  find  a 
small  number  of  hanks  with  a  large  number  of  branches. 
As  years  go  by,  amalgamations  among  banks  in  England 
and  Wales  are  gradually  absoi-bing  the  smaller  banks 
into  larger  concerns,  exactly  as  happened  many  years  ago 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  the  United  States,  banks 
without  any  branches  are  the  rule;  and  to  this  rule 
there  are,  at  this  moment,  no  exceptions.  That  arrange- 
ment, combined  with  the  enormous  area  of  the  United 
States,  has  rendered  a  central  clearing  house,  like  that 
of  the  London  bankers,  impossible ;  but  the  principle  is 
the  same.  In  this  country,  all  the  records  kept  of  the 
amounts  of  cheques  passed  or  in  circulation  show  an 
increasing  use  of  cheques,  and  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  very  small  cheques.  The  same  circumstances 
are  believed  to  be  operating  in  the  United  States ;  and 
naturally  so.  There  is  no  method  of  remitting  money  so 
economical  and  so  convenient.  Wherever  introduced, 
the  system  is  certain,  i£  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
to  expand.  The  volume  of  the  exchanges  of  the  ninety- 
eight  clearing  houses  of  the  United  States — for  clearing 
houses  are  numerous  there — amounted  in  round  figures 
for  the  year  1904  to  over  20,000,000,000/.  This  is  much 
larger  than  the  amount  of  the  London  clearing,  the 
deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  being  fully 
twice  as  large.  Owing  to  the  number  of  clearing  houses, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  central  bank  in  the  United 
^  States,  with  which,  as  in  England,  all  the  clearing  banks 
H    ^uld    keep    accounts,  the  specie  employed  in  settling 
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the  exchanges  of  the  different  banks  in  the  United  States 
reaches  a  large  amount ;  but  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
changes is  the  same.  With  us,  cheques  on  the  Bank  of 
England  take  the  place  of  specie  in  the  settlement  of  the 
clearing  balances. 

While  the  circulating  medium  of  thid  country  is  most 
convenient,  both  for  those  who  live  %-ithin  its  boundaries 
and  those  who  do  business  with  us  from  foreign  lands, 
those  of  France  and  the  United  States  fulfil  equally  well 
all  the  conditions  required  of  them.  I  have  quoted  the 
examples  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  StAtes 
as  good  examples  of  a  circulating  medium  consisting  of 
cheques,  and  that  of  France  as  a  good  example  of  a 
circulating  medium  worked  through  notes.  I  might 
also  refer  to  the  circulating  medium  of  the  German 
Empire,  which  largely  consitits  of  notes  of  the  Reicbs- 
bank.  Thiit  system  differs  in  various  respects  from  our 
own,  and  possesses  several  features  of  great  convenience 
to  the  trade  of  the  country;  but  the  high  authorities  in 
Gemmny,  in  England,  and  in  France,  have  followed  a 
policy  of  hostility  to  the  local  note  circulations,  which 
labour  under  serious  commercial  disadvantages.  In 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  local  note-circulation 
still  obtains,  and  is  an  advantage  to  the  local  trader. 
In  the  United  States,  the  notes  of  the  National  Banks 
(which  are  as  well  secured,  both  as  to  payment  in  specie 
on  demand  and  as  to  safety,  as  any  notes  can  be)  are 
allowed  t^j  continue.  But  to  go  further  into  this  subject 
is  undesirable,  especially  as  changes  in  the  system  of  the 
National  Banks  are  not  unlikely. 

While  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of  our  existing  ar- 
rangements, just  as  we  use  the  air  we  breathe,  without 
a  moment's  thought,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  great  the 
inconvenience  of  an  imperfect  or  unstable  instrument  of 
exchange  would  bo.  Yet,  not  many  years  since,  consider- 
able difficulties  were  sometimes  experienced  in  finding 
the  means  of  making  remittances  over  comparatively 
short  distances.  An  example  of  this  difficulty  is  described 
in  a  business  letter  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr  James 
Turner,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  a  banker  of  more  than  a 
century  since.  Mr  Turner  was  practically  the  founder  of 
the  bank  of  Gumeys  and  Turner  in  that  town — now 
Barclays,  Limited.    The  following  letter  shows  the  diiB- 
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coltj-.  at  tliat  period,  of  remitting  eren  a  small  sum 
wfaidi  had  to  be  paid  in  completing  a  purchase  of  land. 

amh  s'<|rftifc«r,  IRC 
*lVi  Ita.  Philip  Walser. 

'Sn, — I  have  takfD  tho  liberty  of  infOrminiC  you  that 
the  remaining  part  of  the  amoont  of  the  marshn;  nnlU««« 
Mr  Symonds  nor  my^eU  can  »ocept  the  pnyment  of  in  Bank 
or  Banker'^  note*,  as  tuniing  tli^  same  into  cadi  at  that  time 
of  the  year  nitl  be  nttaniieil  with  a  ^-rvat  expeiue.  I  tlioiigbt 
it  pn>])er  you  should  know  this ;  im  wn  Itwk  th«i  deposit 
money  in  notes,  you  might  naturally  imagine  wv  .-Otoiild  han 
no  objection  to  receiving  the  reonainder  in  like  ntnuner.  Wo 
could  between  this  time  and  tJie  time  flxoi)  for  the  jaijnnent 
of  the  money  dr&w  upon  your  friend  or  his  BHuker  fiU'  tttxiut 
£2,000  of  the  pun-ha^e,  and  our  Bill  should  bivum«  duo  on  the 
21th  day  of  t)eceniber  next,  which  is  the  day  lixcd  for  tlio 
payment;  this  would  be  saving  your  friend  the  riequa  and 
expense  of  sending  down  that  sum.  W'e  will  tlinuk  yovi  to 
communicate  this  scheme  to  hitii,  and,  if  it  slimild  nicel  with 
hi9  approbation,  beg  the  favour  of  him  to  let  inu  know  it> 

The  method  of  remittance  from  one  part  of  tho  coim- 
try  to  another  by  means  of  bills  upiMMirs  to  have  hvmi 
not  infrequently  employed  at  that  time.  JanioM  Tiinior'u 
letters  and  accouuta  contain  continual  refoioiicori  Ut  billn 
drawn  by  him  at  Yarmouth  on  his  correspondent  in 
London,  for  the  convenience  of  tho  persons  to  whom 
the  bills  were  made  payable,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  pay  amounts  which  they  owed  to  persona  who  lived 
at  a  distance.  The  amounts  wore  sometimes  quite  small, 
even  below  twenty  shillings.  However  it  may  bo  ar- 
ranged, some  form  of  the  circulating  medium  is  indii* 
pensable  in  order  to  effect  those  exchanKos  without 
which  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  cannot  bo  carried 
on.  I  will  now  turn  to  a  different  Hyetom,  with  which 
the  local  standard  of  value  is  closely  united. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  Englishman  who,  Htarling  on 
the  'Grand  Tour'  of  Europe  about  a  hundred  and  Itfty 
years  ago,  changed  a  guinea,  then  tho  standard  gold  <toEn 
current  among  us,  into  its  value  in  tho  roimtgo  of  the 
country  where  he  landed.  Ho  carefully  kept  separate 
what  he  received  in  return.  Whenever,  in  his  pilgrimage, 
he  crossed  the  frontier  of  any  state,  however  small— and 
Europe  was  then  dotted  all  over  with  petty  principal!  tied 
Vol.  204.— ATo.  we.  o 
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— he  changed  the  money ;  with  the  result  that,  when  ha 
returned  to  England,  the  whole  contents  o£  the  purse  in 
which  the  guinea  had  been  stored  were  a  few  rubbishy 
coins  of  practically  no  value.  Though  no  traveller  in 
Europe  would  be  exposed  to  the  same  experience  now, 
there  are  still  countries  in  which  the  money-changer 
holds  aa  high  a  position  as  he  once  did  in  many  ancient 
cities.  In  China  at  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the 
currency  is  as  chaotic  as  ever  it  was  in  Europe.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  town  of  Chungking  alone  at  least  sixty 
recognised  currencies  exist.  The  valne  of  the  correnoy 
in  China  depends  on  many  elements.  The  tael,  which  is 
the  unit,  is  not  a  coin  but  a  weight.  If  it  were  a  fixed 
and  certain  weight,  like  an  ounce  or  a  pound  in  England, 
that  circumstance  w^ould  be  a  great  assistance  towards 
regulating  exchange.  But  it  is  an  uncertain  weight, 
544*1  grains  in  one  place  and  536*0  in  another,  with 
many  further  variations.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  weight 
of  silver;  but  the  silver  may  be  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  Under  some  conditions  absolutely  fine  silver  is 
used,  1000  fine  ;  under  others, '  trade  silver,"  between  900 
and  970  fine,  takes  the  place  of  '  fine  '  silver. 

How  many  different  currencies  there  may  be  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Nothing 
else  could  be  expected  in  a  country  where  no  regular 
coinage  exista,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  well-known 
'cash,'  a  coin  the  metal  of  which  consists  of  copper  and 
as  much  spelter  or  zinc  (sometimes  lead)  as  the  copper 
will  take  up.  The  irregularity  of  the  composition  of  the 
metal  may  be  guessed  from  this  circumstance.  The 
traveller  has  to  make  his  way  furnished  with  a  small 
steelyard  and  a  striog  of  selected  'cash'  to  act  as  a 
standard,  with  the  assistance  of  which  he  carries  out  his 
exchanges,  keeping  a  record  of  the  comparative  value  of 
the  silver  in  use  in  the  places  he  visits.  The  silver  may 
bo  current  at  several  different  degrees  of  iineness,  perhaps 
half-a-dozen.  The  traveller  may  have  to  carry,  besides 
his  selected  'cash'  and  his  steelyard,  a  lump  of  silver, 
four  pounds'  weight  of  it  being  probably  sufBcient  to  meet 
immediate  needs.  If  he  requires  '  small  change '  in  order 
to  pay  his  way,  ho  breaks  a  piece  off  his  lump,  ascer- 
tains the  local  fineness  and  rate  of  exchange  for  silver, 
and  purchases  'rash,'  the  value  of  which  ho  can  ascertain 
by  compurj&ou  with  bis  string  of  selected  coins.    How  in 
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this  country  the  crown-piece  in  silver  is  objected  to 
because  of  its  clumsiness  and  its  weight.  The  weigbt  of 
a  crown-piece  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  ounce  ;  and,  as 
sixteen  ounces  go  to  the  pound,  four  pounds*  weight  of 
silver  is  the  equivalent  of  sixty-four  crown-pieces.  The 
inconvenience  of  carrying  about  such  a  bulk  of  silver  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  If  '  cash '  are  employed  instead  of 
silver,  the  weight  is  a  great  deal  move. 

Xet  the  cumbrous  coinage  of  China  is  popular  among 
some  classes  of  traders.  The  money-changers  make 
their  livelihood  from  the  constant  traffic,  which  offers 
many  advantages  to  those  who  carry  it  on.  It  is  a  trade 
in  a  necessary  of  life,  almost  as  much  in  demand  as  food, 
and  much  easier  to  deal  in,  as  it  never  spoils  through 
being  kept  too  loug,  while  it  is  equally  certain  to  be 
wanted ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  this  trade— Jind  it  is  a 
large  one— is  a  deduction  from  the  profits  of  the  ordinary 
trader.  He  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
exchanger,  who  provides  him  with  what  he  requires. 
But  it  is  a  secondary  industry,  one  which  is  not  needed 
where  the  currency  system  stands  in  a  sound  position. 
If  the  government  of  China  ever  becomes  well  organised, 
the  problem  of  the  currency  will  be  one  of  the  first  points 
to  he  undertaken.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  isolated 
provinces  in  this  direction.  The  infiuence  is  at  present 
only  local ;  but,  if  the  example  of  Chang-Chi-Tuug,  Vice- 
roy of  the  province  of  Hu-peh  (who  has,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1905,  issued  a  silver  coin  to  represent  a  tael), 
should  spread,  the  existing  chaos  may  be  overcome. 

The  Commissiou  on  International  Exchange,  which  wns 
despatched  to  China  by  the  United  States  Government 
some  twelve  months  ago,  forms  a  part  of  au  efiort  made  by 
the  countries  most  largely  interested  in  the  production  of 
silver  to  attain  something  hke  uniformity,  or  at  least  a 
greater  approach  to  uniformity,  in  the  valuation.  The 
need  for  this  is  obvious.  The  value  of  silver  varies  often 
and  greatly.  Thus,  in  1903,  the  price  rose  twenty-six  per 
cent,  between  January  and  October,  and  fell  five  per  cent, 
between  October  and  December.  Such  fluctuations  im- 
part more  or  less  of  a  gambling  character  to  all  traus* 
actions  dependent  on  the  value  of  silver.  The  countries 
interested  differ  widely,  aud  comprise  governments  as 
dissimilar  an  those  of  Mexico  and  China.    That  Mexico 
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should  join  in  a,  proposal  which  aims  at  bringing  Bilver 
to  circulate  at  a  fixed  proportional  value  to  gold  far  lower 
than  was  recently  the  rule,  and  ehould  adopt  a  gold 
standard,  is  a  proof  of  the  seriousness  hoth  of  the  pro- 
posal and  of  the  danger  which  it  is  desired  to  avert. 
Mexico  ia  the  Boui'ce  from  which  the  civilised  world  has 
drawn  the  greatest  stores  of  the  most  widely  diffused 
precious  uietal.  Yet  Mexico  recognises  the  necessity  of  a 
fixed  value  for  its  most  important  product,  and  to  secure 
this  is  w^illing  to  accept  a  low  price  for  it ;  and  Mexican 
trade  ia  already  improving  under  the  influence  of  the 
steadier  exchange. 

How  different  ia  our  medium  of  exchange  from  that 
we  have  been  describing  !  And  yet,  little  as  we  are  con- 
scious of  it,  variations  in  the  value  of  our  own:circulating 
medium  are  very  great,  perhaps  as  great  as,  though  less 
inconvenient  than,  those  of  China.  How  seldoni  do  any 
of  us  recognise  the  fact  that,  though  the  '  sovereign ' 
which  bears  the  offigy  of  King  Edward  VII  is  identical  in 
weight  and  fineness  of  metal  with  that  first  coined  by 
his  great-grandfather,  George  III,  it  varies  much  in  its 
purchasing  power  from  the  coin  struck  in  1817,  Any 
history  of  prices  points  out  that  this  is  the  case.  A 
glance  at  the  remarkable  chart  which  formed  the  title- 
page  to  the  earlier  of  the  two  volumes  of  atatistica 
recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  the 
whole  course  of  eventa  during  the  last  century,  In  that 
chart,  the  range  of  prices  was  shown  to  have  fallen 
steadily,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  for  fully  a  hundred 
years.  The  downward  movement  has  been  especially 
rapid  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  Will  it 
continue,  and  will  it  go  on  accelerating  at  the  pace  that  it 
has  kept  up  for  so  long  a  time  ?  Prices  generally  are  now 
less  than  half  as  high  aa  they  were  a  century  ago,  when, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  owing  to  the 
'  Bank  Restriction,'  inflation  hud  afi'ected  all  monetary 
levels.  No  doubt  industrial  improvement,  the  cheapening 
of  means  of  communication,  increased  production,  and 
changes  in  our  legislation,  e.g.  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  have  affected  prices.  But  the  drop  has  been  especi- 
ally pronounced  dui-ing  times  when  these  influences  hare 
been  less  active ;  and  the  movement  still  continues. 

To  come  to  more  modern  times.     We  plume  ourselves 
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on  tho  improved  position  of  our  working  classes,  and 
on  the  fact  that  eighty  shillings  will  purchase  to-day, 
roughly  speaking,  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  aa  & 
hundred  and  twenty  shillings  did  thirty  years  ago.  We 
ascribe  this  increased  abundance  to  our  laws,  our  habits, 
and  our  national  qualities.  We  fail  to  perceive  that 
this  movement  is  the  result  of  events  which  affect,  in  a 
general  way,  the  course  of  affairs  over  tho  whole  world. 
Stranger  still,  according  to  a  well-known  economic  law, 
the  reverse  should  naturally  have  been  expected.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  during  the  last  decade  has  exceeded  any- 
thing historically  recorded.  It  is  true  that  good  author- 
ities tell  us  that  every  sovereign  costs  forty  shillings  to 
extract  and  bring  to  tho  mint ;  but,  once  brought  thither, 
its  cost  is  forgotten,  and  tho  sovereigns  which  issue  from 
the  mint  influence  the  markets  of  tho  world  without  any 
reference  to  the  expense  incurred  in  their  production. 
The  whole  production  of  gold  in  the  world  from  1492  to 
1800,  a  period  of  about  three  centuries,  was,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  over  500,000,000/,  The  production  during 
the  nineteenth  century  was  1,500,000,000/,,  or  three  times 
that  amount ;  while,  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
amount  mined  was  larger  than  that  raised  in  the  three 
centuries  referred  to.  Moreover,  the  production  of  gold 
was  nearly  twenty  times  as  large  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  had  been  during 
the  first  ton,  although  those  years  had  been  considered  at 
tho  time  as  years  of  extraordinary  abundance. 

This  increase  in  the  stock  of  gold  held  in  the  world 
might  have  been  expected  to  raise  prices  largely.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  small  was  the  stock  of 
gold  in  this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Tooks  supposed  that  8,000,000/,  might  'have  remained  in 
circulation  in  1800  (an  outside  supposition).'  Between 
that  date  and  1816  the  stock  of  gold  at  the  Bank  of 
England  never  exceeded  7,600,000/. ;  and  suras  so  low  as 
3.000,000/.  and  oven  2,000,000/.  were  not  unknown.  Our 
mint  practically  ceased  to  work.  When  it  began  again 
to  coin  gold  in  1817,  the  auiount  was  very  small.  Be- 
tween 1817,  the  year  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  1829,  44,000,000/,  were  minted,  of  which  rather 
more  than  a  third  was  estimated  soon  afterwai"ds  to  have 
been  exported  or  used  up  in  manufactures.    The  coinage 
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of  Englanf],  amall  as  it  might  be,  was  almost  the  only 
gold  coinage  of  iniportanco  iit  that  time.  The  world  now 
coins  gold  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000,000/.  a  year.  It  is 
computed  that  the  production  of  gold  goes  on  at  the  rate 
of  fully  70.000,0007.  a  year,  with  a  high  probability  of  a 
considerable  increase.  There  is  a  larger  number  of  fields 
in  which  gold  mines  can  profitably  be  worked ;  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  can  be  employed  on  the  in- 
dustry has  distinctly  increased ;  and  gre^t  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  ore. 
It  now  pays  to  extract  gold  from  ore  which,  oven  in 
recent  times,  could  not  be  profitably  worked.  All  this  will 
materially  assist  to  increase  the  production, 

To  make  the  position  of  matters  clearer,  I  will  quote 
the  figures  of  the  amounts  of  gold  estimated  to  have 
been  in  use  iu  the  world  at  different  periods. 


Gold  Gstimabed  as  existing  In  U93 

Gold  produced  between  1493-1600 

,,  „  „         ieol-1700 

1701-1800 

1801-1000 


16.000,000 

100, 300, (NX) 

121,300.000 

25a, 000,000 

1,530,400,000* 


The  year  14B2  is  taken  aa  a  starting  point,  that  being 
the  dato  of  the  discoi'ery  of  America.  The  stock  of 
16,000,000/,,  which  is  believed  to  have  then  existed  in 
Europe,  represents  all  that  w^as  left  of  the  huge  amounts 
accumulated  in  the  Roman  Empire,  held  by  some  to  have 
been  not  far  from  400,000,000/.  about  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Jacob,  whose  '  Historical  Enquiry  into  the 
Production  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals '  is 
the  classical  authority  on  that  subject,  has  shown  how 
rapidly  a  stock  not  recruited  by  fresh  supplies  from  the 
mines  becomes  worn  out  and  lost.  The  diminution 
appears  extraordinary ;  but  Jacob's  estimate  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  that  of  Jevons,  who,  in  his  'Principles  of 
Economics,'  regards  the  life  of  the  precious  metals, 
whether  in  coin  or  in  the  form  of  plate,  as  not  ex- 
ceeding two  centuries ;  so  evanescent  is  wealth  in  its 
most  treasured  form.  These  calculations  may  help  us  to 
understand  how  large  in  former  years  were  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  precious  metals,  and  how  rapidly  and 
entirely  they  have  been  dispersed. 


'  Banker's  Moguine,'  October  1902. 
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The  activity  of  the  mints  of  the  world  in  coining  gold, 
daring  the  latest  ten  years  of  which  the  opemtioas  can 
be  chronicled,  has  been  unexampled.  The  production  of 
gold,  nccording  to  the  Mint  Report  of  the  United  Suites 
for  the  ten  years  1894-1903,  was  rather  more  than 
500,000,000?.  The  comages  of  gold  during  that  time 
were,  in  round  numbers,  580,000,000/. ;  and  the  value  of  that 
metal  uaed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  was  130,000,000/. 
A  good  deal  of  old  material,  jewellery  and  other  thingtt, 
is  used  in  manufactures ;  and  large  quantities  of  the 
coin  of  other  countries  are  continually  being  recoined. 
These  facts,  joined  to  the  probability  that  the  figures  aa 
to  the  production  are  understated,  assist  to  explain  the 
discrepancy  between  the  figures  of  the  production  and 
the  coinage.  Of  the  amount  coined  during  the  ten 
years  referred  to,  the  mints  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australasia  account  for  more  than  150,000,000/.,  the  United 
States  for  nearly  as  much,  Kuesia  for  over  140,000,000/., 
Germany  for  60,000,000?..  France  for  30,000,000/..  and 
Austria- Hungary  for  32,000,000/.  These  six  countries 
were  estimated  to  hold  in  1903  more  than  83  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  stock  of  gold  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  the  coinage  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
gone  into  circulation ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  recoinages  and  the  amount 
used  in  arts  and  manufactures,  the  addition  to  the  active 
circulation  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  half  the  recorded 
production,  if,  indeed,  it  is  as  much;  and  the  set-off 
against  this  in  the  diminished  use  of  silver  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  addition  to  the  circulation  in  gold. 

That  the  coin  in  current  use  varies  in  value,  as  was 
mentioned  a  few  pages  back,  is  an  idea  that  occurs  to 
few.  But  its  purchasing  power  is  constantly  subject  to 
change.  At  first  sight,  this  seems  incredible.  The  coin, 
if  unused,  remains  unaltered ;  even  when  in  constant 
circulation  the  diminution  in  value  from  wear  and  tear 
is  comparatively  smaU.  Tet,  while  the  condition  of  the 
coin  may  remain  thus  stable,  its  utility,  that  is,  its  pur- 
chasing power,  may  undei^o  great  change. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  economic  theory  which  has  re- 
ceived a  general  acceptance,  it  is  the  '  Quantity  Theory 
of  Money.'  Among  recent  wi'itere,  the  theory  is  very 
ably  explained  by  Dr  N.  G.  Fierson  in  his  '  Principles  erf 
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Economics,"    Dr  Piereon,  who  Iifui  been  Prime  Miniater 
of  Holland  and  is  well  laiown  as  aii  economist,  states  in 
that   book,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  '  the   supply  of 
money  determines  what   the  value  of  money  shall  be.' 
According  to  this  theory,  prices   are  determined  by  the 
relation   between    the   demand    for,  and   the  supply   of, 
money.   The  demand  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  goods 
offered  for  money,  that  is  to  say,  for  sale.   The  supply  con- 
sists of  the  money  in  use,  whatever  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made  or  the  form  of  the  pieces  which  aro  available. 
The  goods  to  be  exchanged  through  the  instrumentality 
of  money  remaining  the  same,  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  money  will,  according  to  this  theory,  raise  prices ;  cou- 
versely,  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  money  will   lower 
prices.      The  '  Quantity  Theory '  of  money  is,'  it  will  be 
seen   from  this,  simply  the   application   of   the   general 
principle  that  value  is  determined  by  demand  and  supply. 
There  has  been  much  written  about  the '  Quantity  Tbeoi-y," 
and  it  has  been  much  cavilled  at ;  but '  no  one  has  ever 
yet  seriously  undertaken  to  show  what  determines  the 
value  of  money,  that  is,  prices,  if  supply  and  demand  do 
not."    It  IB  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  effect  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  money  will  follow  the  exact 
alteration  in  the  quantity  ;  but  so  firmly  rooted  baa  been 
the  theory  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  it  was  practically 
the  basis  of  Feel's  Bank  Act  of  1844.     However  tempting 
a  discussion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinions  on  this  subject 
might  be,  I  must  not  be  drawn  tiside  into  considering  this 
point  further.      It  is  true  that  it  was  the  quantity  of 
notes  that  he  desired  to  control ;   but  it  was  as  repre- 
senting money  that  he  desired  to  regulate  their  quantity. 
I  quote  him  here  merely  as  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
general  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  '  Quantity  Theory.' 

We  have  seen  that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in 
the  supply  of  gold,  while  contemporaneously  prices  gener- 
ally have  gone  down.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  this  enormous  increase  in  the  supply  of  gold 
has  failed  to  produce  tlie  expected  result?  A  rise  in 
prices  was  to  have  been  expected.  Theory  supported  this 
view;  and  experience  shows  that,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, a  rise  has  actually  occurred.  A  marked  increase 
in  prices  followed  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  almost  coincident  opening  of  the  mines 
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f  California.  The  subject  was  naturally  much  discuseed. 
Professor  Cairnes  wrote  on  it ;  and,  in  France,  Michel  Che- 
valier's work, '  La  Baissa  probable  de  I'Or,'  appeared.  The 
volume  was  translated  by  Cobden  and  attracted  much 
attention.  The  position  of  persons  in  the  receipt  of  fixed 
incomes  became  the  subject  of  much  discussion;  the  loss 
w-bich  they  would  suffer  was  confiidered.  In  some  in- 
stances salaries  were  even  raised.  The  result  in  present 
circumstances  has  been  very  different.  I  will  try  to 
fui*nish  some  explanation  of  this. 

It  sounds  like  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  vast 
increase  in  the  stock  of  gold  throughout  the  world  has 
rendered  the  influence  exercised  by  additions  to  that 
stock  slower  in  coming  into  action,  and  smaller  in  effect. 
Besides  this,  in  the  first  place,  the  increased  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  which  followed  these  discoveries 
of  gold  iteelf  caused  a  fresh  demand  for  money,  which  has 
hindered  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin  from 
having  the  influence  which  was  expected,  and  prevented 
prices  from  rising  proportionately  to  that  increase.  In 
the  next  place,  the  effect  of  the  increased  supply  of  gold 
Ims  been  diluted  by  the  fact  that  many  countries  which 
liad  no  gold  currency  before  the  recent  discoveries  have 
subsequently  established  one,  and  many  other  countries 
which  already  employed  gold  have  employed  it  to  a 
larger  extent. 

The  most  important  factor,  however,  in  the  matter 
has  probably  been  the  demonetisation  of  silver.  This  has 
practically  caused  gold  to  stand  as  the  main,  if  not  the 
sole,  standard  of  value  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  world. 
The  East — taking  that  description  in  its  largest  geogra- 
phical sense — so  long  inimovable  in  its  habits,  has  begun 
to  change  them,  and  is  now  rapidly  relinquishing  the  use 
of  silver  as  currency.  A  large  part  of  the  gold  recently 
discovered  has  been  employed  in  making  up  the  deficiency 
thus  caused.  Between  1893  and  190;j  fully  a  third  of  the 
coinage  of  gold  was  required  to  act  as  a  substitute  for 
discarded  coinage  of  silver. 

Silver  is  dethroned  from  the  position  it,  held  when, 
whether  in  banter  or  in  earnest,  the  poet  Philips  wrote : 

'  Happy  the  mau  who,  void  of  cares  and  ?' 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  puree  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling,* 
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Though  the  modern  shilling  contains,  within  a  slight 
fraction,  the  same  amount  of  the  precious  metal  as  a 
shilling  did  in  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne,  yeb  in  purchasing 
power  it  is  an  absolutely  different  thing.  The  poet's  lines 
remind  us  what  a  far  greater  power  in  the  market  the 
shilling  was  when  silver  was  the  standard  of  value,  and 
gold,  as  Locko  said,  only  '  sometliing  very  like  money,' 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  silver  has  in 
many  countries  ceased,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  be  used 
as  standard  money.  The  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union, 
uniting  Donmiirk,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  replaced  the  silver 
standard  by  gold  in  1H73.  At  the  same  date  the  coinage 
of  silver  was  Buspendod  in  Holland,  and  in  1875  in  tho 
Dutch  colonies.  That  large  group  of  nations  w^hich 
formed  the  Latin  Union — France,  Belguim,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and,  more  lately,  Greece— ceased  to  coin  silver  as 
legal  tender  at  various  dates  after  1875.  Then  the 
compensatory  action  described  by  Jevons  as  established 
by  the  French  Currency  Law,  which  assisted  '  to  maintain 
both  gold  and  silver  more  steady  in  value  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,'  came  to  an  end.  In  1893  the  minte 
of  India  were  closed.  In  1900  the  United  States,  which 
had  coined  silver  very  largely,  adopted  the  gold  standard 
in  use.  All  this  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  very  great 
drop  in  the  value  of  silver  as  expressed  in  gold. 

Tlio  value  of  silver  within  the  last  thirty  years  has 
fallen  till  it  is  worth  less  than  one  half  what  it  was 
thirty  years  since.  The  value,  roughly  5s.  an  ounce  then, 
was  about  28.  2d.  in  June  1905,  having  been  about  Is.  9d. 
in  November  1902.  The  effect  on  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  India  and  England  and  on  the  finances  of  India 
is  well  known.  The  remarks  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  change  and  foresaw  much 
of  the  result,  on  the  great  influence  which  the  discontinu- 
ance of  silver  as  part  of  the  standard  of  value  must  have 
on  prices  of  other  commodities,  were  soon  foi^otten. 
The  subject  of  the  alteration  in  prices  resulting  from 
the  divergence  in  value  between  silver  and  gold  was 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Depression.  I  cannot  now  discuss  tlus 
divergence,  and  its  uiflucnce  on  prices ;  but  I  may  remark 
that  it  was  distinctly  shown  that  a  depression  of  prices 
has  accompanied  the  alteration  in  the  values  of    the 
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precious  metala.  I  refer  to  this  as  an  indication  that 
the  effective  power  of  the  standard  of  value  has  dropped, 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  supply 
of  gold  on  the  circulating  medium  has,  for  the  present, 
been  counteracted  by  the  diminution  in  the  use  of  silver. 
We  may  reasonably  expect  that,  in  time,  the  void  T,vill  be 
filled,  and  that  prices  will  return  to  their  previous  level, 

The  importance  ascribed,  and  rightly,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  present  want  of  any  fixed  agreement  between  the 
price  of  gold  and  that  of  silver,  and  the  losses  inflicted 
on  business  thereby,  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission  on  International  Exchange,  which  that 
Government  has  recently  sent  to  Europe  and  to  the  East 
to  consider  this  ciuostion  and  to  investigate  the  points  of 
agreement  which  might  be  arrived  at.  The  ComraiaBion 
consisted  of  Mr  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  Mr  Charles  A.  Conant 
(of  the  Morton  Trust  Company)  and  Professor  Jeremiah 
W,  Jenks,  The  composition  of  the  Commission  provides  a 
proper  representation  both  of  practical  business  experience 
and  of  scientific  economic  knowledge  ;  and  the  publication 
of  Professor  Jeuks's  report  will  be  looked  forward  to  with 
interest. 

To  turn  from  these  world-wide  subjects  to  the  question 
of  the  note  circulation  of  this  country  may  seem  out  of 
place  to  those  unasquaintod  with  the  working  of  these 
forces ;  but  the  connexion  between  them  will  he  readily 
seen  when  we  consider  what  the  circulating  medium  of 
this  country  really  is.  As  mentioned  before,  it  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  vast  number  of  cheques,  that  is  to 
Bsy,  of  drafts  on  demand  for  various  amounts,  issued  on 
the  joint  credit  of  the  drawers  of  tlie  cheques  and  of  the 
banking  houses  by  which  they  are  payable,  the  whole 
resting  on  a  gold  foundation,  which  may  probably  be 
about  equal  in  amount  to  the  total  general  daily  circula- 
latioii,  i.e.  about  50,000,000?.  The  manner  in  which  our 
gold  reserves  are  kept  prevents  any  more  exact  calcula- 
tion being  made.  Side  by  side  with  this  vast  cheque 
circulation  there  is  a  demand  for  the  use  of  notes  in 
business  transactions,  which  arises  solely  from  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  the  use  of  a  note  is  more  oc 
than  the  use  of  a  cheque  or  of  coin.  The  note  d 
in  England  and  Wales  consists  at  the  present  til 
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entirely  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  An  increase 
of  1,000,000^.  in  that  circulation  produces  a  serioua  effect 
on  the  Bank  Reserve.  An  increase  of  10.000,000/,  in  onr 
cheque  circulation  is  scarcely  noticed.  The  country-note 
circulation  in  South  Britain  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

The  note  circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  consint'S 
practically  of  notes  issued,  in  the  case  of  Scotland  by  all 
banks,  in  the  cose  of  Ireland  by  some  banks.  But  these 
notes  are  based  on  gold  in  a  manner  corresponding 
very  closely  to  the  system  adopted  with  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  plan  followed,  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844-45,  causes  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  directly,  and  those  of  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  banks  almost  as  closely,  to  affect  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  of  gold  hold  by  the  Bank  of  England  ;  for, 
when  more  of  those  notes  are  required  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  a  corresponding  sum  in  gold  has  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bank  of  England.  There  are  natural 
fluctuatioiTi  in  the  amount  of  notes  required,  which  thus 
immediately  affects  the  reserve.  The  Bank  of  England  is 
cautious  and  considerate  in  dealing  with  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  demand  ;  but  the  requirements  recur  inevitably,  and 
can  only  bo  met  out  of  the  reserve. 

At  the  outset  of  this  paperwe  mentioned  the  importance 
of  the  reserve.  Now,  besides  fulffUing  other  functions, 
the  amount  of  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  affects 
the  rate  of  discount.  Changes  in  this  rate,  though  often 
unavoidable,  are  very  injurious  to  many  branches  of 
business.  That  our  own  methods  of  carrying  on  business 
are  well  understood  on  the  Continent  is  shown  in  '  Daa 
Englische  Bankwesen,'  by  Edgar  Jaff«i,  where  they 
are  criticised  keenly  but  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  The 
other  volumes  enumerated  will  be  of  service  in  enabling 
their  readers  to  understand  the  details  of  a  system 
of  business  perhaps  not  accurately  known  to  them. 
Occupied  as  we  are  with  the  constant  strain  of  daily 
work,  we  scarcely  remember  that  the  conditions  of 
business  in  other  countries  alter,  and  sometimes  become 
more  favourable  than  our  own.*     The  changes  of  rate  at 


*  I  ma;  mnark  that  a  ooniplete  record  of  the  Iransactioos  of  the  Bank 
of  Englnnd  nnti  o(  those  of  the  leading  ■Stat<}'  Banks  of  Europe,  a  know. 
ledge  of  which  la  esgentioJ  for  enabling  my  reodera  thorough!}'  to  under* 
staJid  the  snltject  of  this  articli?,  will  be  found  in  my  work  on  '  The  Btuih 
Ililte  .inJ  tlie  Money  Mitrlcet.' 
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the  Bauk  of  England  have  lately  been  less  numerous  and 
less  extreme  than  in  some  former  years;  but  in  Franco 
the  changes  have  been  much  fewer  and  the  rates  far 
more  constant.  For  five  years  the  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  Prance  has  remained  3  per  cent.,  while  during  that 
time  there  have  been  some  eighteen  or  twenty  changes 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  varying  from  2i  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent.  For  thirty  years  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of 
France  has  been  lower  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Holland  and  Belgium  have  recently  had  lower  rates 
than  England.  The  conditions  of  business  are  no  doubt 
different;  and,  though  our  money  market  is  subject  to 
strains  far  greater  than  those  to  which  the  markets  of 
other  countries  are  liable,  we  claim  that  it  is  the  easiest 
to  work  in.  But  the  Bank  of  France,  in  its  Report  for 
1904.  could  Ijoast  that  within  twelve  months  the  gold 
held  underweut  a  fiuctuation  of  19,000,000/.  without  a 
change  in  the  rate,  a  fact  of  which  any  bauk  might  be 
proud.  It  is  diEBcult  to  imagine  what  the  effect  would 
have  been  had  a  similar  fluctuation  occurred  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  but  it  certainly  would  have  been  un- 
precedented. Transactions  which  can  be  successfully 
carried  through  when  a  low  rate  is  charged  become  un- 
profitable and  cannot  be  undertaken  when  the  rate  is  high. 
Industry  is  hampered  and  opportunities  for  employment 
are  reduced.  The  increasing  vehemence  of  international 
competition  iu  business  and  industry  renders  the  im- 
portance of  an  even  rate  and  a  low  rate  for  money  in 
this  country  very  pressing.  Money  is  as  much  a  factor 
in  production  as  materials;  and  it  is  most  importfint  that 
our  producers  should  have  the  use  of  it  on  terms  as 
advantageous  as  their  competitors. 

The  question  arises  whether  anything  can  Vte  done  to 
diminish  the  occasional  demands  for  domestic  purposes 
on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England.  I  have  referred 
in  my  '  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy '  to  the  demand 
known  under  the  name  of  the  'Autumnal  Di-ain,'  which 
records  the  large  sums  annually  drawn  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  both  for  holiday  makers  and  for  harvest 
labourers.  There  ai-e  other  occasional  demands  which, 
during  the  period  when  the  country-note  circulation  was 
a  practical  force  in  England,  were  met  out  of  that  source 
,oi  supply.    The  effect  of  those  was  as  Uttlo  noticed  aa  a 
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temporary  ftuctuation  in  our  cheque  circulation  is  noV> 
It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the  other  bankers 
in  England  should  keep  a  large  reserve  of  their  own,  to 
be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
to  be  kept  separate  from  the  reserve  of  that  bank.  If  this 
were  done,  could  a  note-issue  of  some  proportion  of  that 
amount  be  allowed  to  them?  This  note-issue  would  thuH 
be  backed  by  gold ;  but  temporary  fluctuations,  within 
limits  to  be  agreed  on,  might  be  permitted.  Into  any 
further  details  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  hero. 

Whether  this  plan  is  resorted  to  or  not,  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  demands  made  by  the  internal  circulation 
of  the  country  on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
tend  to  increase  the  fluctuations  of  the  bank  rate ;  and, 
consequently,  that  close  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Acts  which  regulate  the  note -issue  has  become 
advisable  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country. 

More  than  this,  the  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of 
gold  in  circulation  throughout  the  world  must  almost 
inevitably  be  followed  by  requirements  for  larger  quan- 
tities of  bulhon  from  other  countries,  and  frequently  in 
the  form  of  sudden  demands  which  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet.  The  wider  ocean  is  swept  more  violently  by  the 
winds  of  change,  and  the  waves  which  ruffle  its  surGace 
necessarily  run  higher.  Safety  to  those  who  navigate 
the  rougher  seas  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  increased 
strength  of  the  vessel  and  the  skill  of  the  mariners.  Yet, 
without  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  vessel,  increased 
skill  may  be  unavailing.  May  we  but  learn  the  lesson 
iu  good  time. 

K.  H,  Ingus  Palobavk. 
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Art.  X.— THE  RIDDLE  OP  MUSIC. 

1 1.  The  Power  of  Sound.     By  Kdmund  Gurney.     Loudon  : 

Smith  and  Elder,  1880. 
'  2.   Vom  Musikalisch-Schitnen.    By  Eduuid  HausUek.    Ninth 

edition.     Leipzig:  Bar th,  1890. 

3.  E»8ai  aur  TEaprit  Musical.    By  Lionel  Danriac.    Paris  ; 
Alcan,  1904. 

4.  Les  Rapports  ile  hi  Miiaiqiic  et  de  la  Folate.    By  Jules 
Combariou.     Paris  :  Alcau,  1894. 

5.  Die  Muaik  aXs  Auadruck,    By  Friedrich  von  Haueegger. 
Munich,  1887. 

6.  La   Logique   dea   Sentiments.     By   Th.    Hihot.     Paris : 
Alcan,  1905. 

7.  Gi-undleffung  der  .^athetik.     By  Theodor  Lipps.     Ham- 
burg :  Vos8,  1903. 

Soon  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  late  Edmund  Gumey'a 
'  Power  of  Sound,"  a  writer  in  the '  Contemporary  Re^-iew  ' 
sought  not  merely  to  point  out  the  originality  and  im- 
portance of  the  author's  views,  but  also  to  stimulate  him 
to  seek  additional  facts  and  hypotheses  in  historical  or, 
aa  we  should  now  pedantically  say,  genealogical  and 
morphological  studies,  analogous  to  those  applied  to 
sculpture  since  the  days  of  Winckelmann,  and  to  painting, 
quite  recently,  by  Morelli  and  his  disciples.  Who  knows 
but  that  such  methods,  employed  by  one  so  specially 
giftad,  might  not  have  solved  the  riddle  of  music,  and 
thereby  explained  the  how  and  why  of  beauty,  suggestion, 
and  impreasi  veil  ess  in  every  other  art?  That  was  in 
1882.  Edmund  Gurney  died  some  six  years  later,  having 
abandoned  the  riddle  of  music  for  other  riddles,  which 
are  solved,  most  likely,  only  by  those  travellers  who  never 
return  to  teach  us.  The  '  Power  of  Sound,'  that  book 
of  such  fine  accomplishment  and  splendid  promise,  has 
meantime  been  forgotten  ;  its  very  title  is  known  to  very 
few  among  the  lestheticians  who  still  set  out  to  discuss 
anew  questions  to  which  it  had  given  a  satisfactory 
reply.  And  now,  after  twenty-four  years,  the  writer  of 
the  paper  referred  to  above,  having  re-read  Gurney's 
book,  is  anxious  to  estimate  what  additional  light  has 
been  shed,  or  what  additional  confusiou  i  tbout  this, 

which  must  still  bo  called  the  ri 
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In  order  to  make  these  difRcult  matters  a  little  easier 
by  mixing  narrative  with  mere  analysis,  I  must  refer  tx) 
my  own  studies  after  the  writing  of  that  article  in  1882. 
Finding  that  Mr  Gumey  would  not  resume  his  musical 
investigations  on  the  lines  I  had,  perhaps  presumptuously, 
suggested,  and  aware  that  my  own  musical  training  and 
opportunities  were  insufficient  for  such  work,  I  turned  all 
my  attention  to  the  visual  arts,  and  to  those  branches  of 
psychology  which  promised  to  shed  light  upon  them ; 
and,  gradually  forgetting  my  claim  that  music  (if  studied 
by  Gumey  or  another  like  him)  might  become  the  typical 
art  with  which  all  general  Besthetics  would  begin,  I  slid 
into  a  lazy  belief  that  music  was  surrounded  by  some 
mystery  of  its  own  requiring  the  application  of  some 
method  of  study  not  as  yet  to  be  guessed  at.  Tliia  was  my 
state  of  mind  when,  reading  M.  Lionel  Dauriac's  new  book, 
'  L'Esprit  Musical,'  I  discovered,  not  merely  that  this  writer 
had  brought  the  riddle  of  music  a  step  nearer  its  solution 
than  had  been  done  by  Gurney,  but,  what  was  far  more 
unexpected,  that  my  own  seemingly  irrelevant  study  of 
the  psychology  of  visual  art  enabled  me  to  see  deeper 
into  the  mystery.  Once  more  music  appeared  to  me  as 
the  typical  art ;  but,  far  from  its  having  helped  to  solve 
the  more  intricate  problems  of  the  visual  arts,  it  was  the 
attempted  solutiim  of  some  of  these,  due  to  the  converg- 
ing work  of  many  psychologists  and  many  art-critics, 
which  seemed  to  put  some  meaning  into  the  eesthetics  of 
music.  The  following  pages  will  embody  as  much  as 
remains  valid  of  the  analyses  of  Edmund  Gumey  and  his 
twin  critic  Hanslick,  and  as  much  as  seems  fruitful  of 
the  recent  hypotheses  of  M.  Lionel  Dauriac,  all  of  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  connect  and  correct  in  the  light  of 
my  own  and  other  contributions  to  artistic  psychology ; 
above  all,  I  shall  try  to  bring  these  studies  of  the  mo<lui* 
operandi  of  music  into  line  with  the  most  plausible 
modern  system  of  lesthetics,  as  explained  to  the  readers 
of  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  in  an  article  on  Lipps  and 
other  German  lestheticians,  which  appeared  in  April  IdM. 
We  can  now  pass  to  the  definition  and  examination  of  the 
riddle  of  music,  which  is  also,  with  differences  of  detail 
and  degree,  the  riddle  of  all  the  fine  arts. 

Music  presents  two  sets  of  psychological  phenomena. 
It  can  suggest  and  stimulate  feelings  akin  to  those  pro- 
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duced  by  the  vicissitudeB  of  real  life ;  and  it  can  iut«rent, 
fascinate,  delight,  or  weiiry  and  displease,  by  what  we 
can  only  call  the  purely  musical  quality  of  its  aound- 
patiems.  Music  thus  awakens  two  different  kinds  of  emo- 
tion— a  di'amatic  one  referred  to  its  expressiveness;  and 
an  ffisthetic  one  connected  with  the  presence  or  ahsence  of 
what  is  known  as  beauty.  The  close  interplay  of  thetio 
two  sets  of  pheuumeiia,  and  the  poverty  and  vagueness 
of  the  nomenclature  of  EBsthetic  form,  as  compared  with 
the  richness  and  definitenese  of  the  vocabulary  of  human 
feeling,  have  resulted,  ever  since  music  became  matter  of 
reflection,  in  an  extraordinary  confusion  on  the  subject. 

However  much  musicians  may  have  felt  that  there 
was  in  their  art  something  more  characteristic  and  more 
important  than  its  suggestion  of  human  emotion,  there 
grew  up,  and  still  exists  univcrsaliy,  a  habit  of  speaking 
and  even  of  thinking  of  such  human  emotion  as  the  sub- 
ject-matter, the  significant  and  noble  portion  of  music ; 
and  of  the  patterns  of  notes,  as  merely  a  more  or  less 
agreeable,  sensuous,  that  Is  to  say,  soulleiis  vehicle  thereof, 
standing  thereunto  much  as  the  sound  of  a  word  to  its 
meaning.  However  much  this  manner  of  thinking — and, 
even  more,  of  talking — still  furnishes  forth  the  current 
literature  of  music,  it  was  cleared  away  from  all  serious 
eesthecical  study  by  Hanslick's  splendid  essay  '  On  Musical 
Beauty,'  in  which  he  demonstrated  that,  whatever  its 
coincident  powers  of  suggesting  human  emotion,  the 
genius  of  a  composer  is  manifested  in  the  audible  shapOM, 
the  musical  monuments  which  ho  builds  up  in  Uie  soul 
of  the  Ustener.  This  essay  was  6rst  published  in  1852; 
and,  although  there  is  no  appearance  of  Edmund  Guruey 
having  read  it,  it  is  more  than  Ukely  that  its  essential 
ideas  had  been  carried  beyond  Germany  by  the  then 
raging  Wagner  controversy,  and  been  as-timilated  by  the 
English  psychologist,  in  his  conversations  with  other 
musicians,  without  his  ever  knowing  who  had  given  the 
start  to  his  own  theories.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  half  of 
the  '  Power  of  Sound '  is  but  a  more  elaborate  restate- 
ment of  the  main  propositions  of  the  essay  on  'Musical 
Beauty.'  But,  while  Uanshck  was  satLaBed  with  a  mere 
controversial  argument  that  the  beauty  of  a  composition 
is  not  the  name  thing  os  its  emotional  suggestivenees ; 
Oumsy  Added  a  master!}-  analysis  of  the  element  both  of 
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emotional  suggestion  and  of  beauty ;  and,  what  was  in 
a  manner  more  valuable  still,  a  rejection  of  forthcoming 
scientiSc  explanations  as  still  inadequate  to  solve  tbe 
chief  riddle  of  music. 

Having  thus  distin^iished  the  two  main  powers  of 
music,  let  us  take  them  in  succession  and  examine  the 
hypothesis  concerning  each  which  could  be  offered  twenty 
years  ago  and  those  which  may  be  added  to-day.  The 
Hanslick-Gurney  attitude  had  originated,  as  wo  have 
seen,  in  a  reaction  against  the  current  asflumption  that 
human  emotion  is  the  subject-matter  of  music,  and  the 
expression  thereof  music's  essential  mission  and  glory. 
Tbe  first  task  of  the  new  musical  lesthetics  was  therefore 
to  determine  tbe  nature  and  amount  of  such  emotional 
expression.  A  first  analysis  showed  that  what  paases 
for  such  is  in  part  mere  impress! veneas,  music  acting  on 
tbe  nerves  inasmuch  as  made  up  of  sound.  Why  this 
shotUd  be  the  case  is  atill  in  part  a  mystery,  though  one 
which  physiology  may  solve  to-day  or  to-morrow.  Hans- 
lick  to  some  degree  accept^,  while  Gurney  rejected,  an 
hypothesis  put  forward  by  Darwin  connecting  the  ele- 
mental power  of  musical  sound  with  the  courtship  of 
animals  and  of  primitive  man.  And  Gurney  victoriously 
demolished  (though  its  remains  keep  cropping  up  even 
now)  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  that  music  owed  its 
emotional  power  to  it«  direct  derivation  from  cries, 
gesture,  and  speech.  For  Gurney  pointed  out  that 
musical  sound  is  exactly  that  which  differs  most  from 
such  primitive  modes  of  expression ;  and  that,  as  the 
musical  intervals  and  even  musical  tonea  are  highly 
artificial  and  modem,  their  associational  impress!  veness 
cannot  be  referred  to  remote  periodn  before  they  existed ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  Spencerian  view,  which  has 
quite  recently  been  revived  by  M.  Combarieu,  even  if 
musical  form  could  be  traced  back  to  speech,  it  would 
not  therefore  possess  an  emotional  power  greater  than 
that  of  speech  itself.  A  similar  neo-Spencerian  hypo- 
thesis was  formulated  by  Herr  von  Hausegger.  that 
music  is  emotionally  impressive  because  it  has  inherited, 
through  dancing  and  declamation,  the  wholesale  expres- 
siveness which  primitive  man  lost  when  ho  ceaaed  to 
display  bis  entire  body  naked.  We  must  dismiss  all  such 
explanations    as    inconclusive,    because    they    postulate 
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hereditaiy  transmission  where  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  possibility;  and  because  the  tendency  or  habit  thus 
accepted  aa  transmissible  is  not  even  proved  ever  to  have 
exists.  We  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  our 
remoteet  ancestors  possessed  emotional  suggeatibiUty  at 
all  sufficient  to  explain  our  own.  These  evolutional  or 
anthropologicnl  explanations,  moreover,  start  from  a 
defective  conception  of  the  whole  phenomenon  of  musical 
expression.     This,  therefore,  we  now  return  to  analyse. 

One  of  the  merits  of  Hanslick,  and  even  more  of 
Gumey,  was  the  distinction  they  made  between  two  of 
the  main  factors  of  musical  expression — the  factor  of 
mere  sound,  and  the  factor  of  sound  measurement  in 
time,  that  is  to  say,  pace  and  rhythm.  Sound  as  such, 
and  ita  different  varieties  of  intensity,  pitch,  and  clang 
(timbre),  represent  an  intermittent,  and  therefore  power- 
ful stimulation  of  comparatively  little-used  nerves.  We 
are,  when  awake,  always  seeing,  but  by  no  means  always 
hearing.  Moreover,  musical  sound  being  rarer  and  more 
complex,  having,  indeed,  been  selected  and  perfected  in 
view  to  such  impressiveness,  has  an  additional  appeal  of 
intensity  and  infreqnency.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  further 
physiological  and  psycho-physical  research  may  confirm 
the  opinion  of  M.  Lechalas  (falling  in,  as  it  does,  with 
certain  suggestions  of  Professor  Sergi*)  that  there  is  an 
actual  intermeshing  of  the  nerves  of  hearing  with  those 
which  control  the  movement  of  the  larger  viscera ;  and 
sound -impressions  may  for  this  reason  provoke  massive 
and  nnlocalisable  conditions  (in  technical  language  kin- 
tBsthetic  sensations)  such  as  invariably  accompany  what 
we  call  emotion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  from  everyday  experience  the  fact  of  the  great 
emotional  power  of  the  element  of  mere  sound  as  such. 
The  highest  point  to  which  this  emotional  power  can 
reach  through  the  selectJon  and  combination  of  various 
clangs  and  intensities,  which  not  only  stimulate  doubly 
by  their  combination,  hut  sohcit  the  attention  by  their 
unexpectedness,  has  doubtless  been  reached  by  W^agner; 
and  we  latter-day  audiences  have  everj'  reason  to  know 
the  power  of  mere  sound  upon  the  soul,  perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  say  upon  the  body. 


Giuaepp«  Sergt  "  Dolors  t  FUcere.' 
P  2 
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Let  tu  now  turn,  wttb  HaiuUck  and  Gnraey,  to  the 
other  chief  factor  of  the  crmotjonal  improeaTeneaB  of 
mitiiU!,  thtr.  rlomcnt  of  mov^^nneiiL  Khytlim  exists,  regular 
or  irre^fulnr.  Jii  everything  that  can  be  ealled  melody, 
swakinff,  fulfilling,  or  bafllInK  oar  expectant  attention, 
and  in  mi  fur  excitinff  emotion.  Itn  emotional  power  baa 
been  IiimiK^I  with  (hat  of  mere  soand  in  the  variona  at- 
t«niptM  (t>itiflfKl  hy  the  DHrwinian  und  Spenceriau  snggee- 
lionM)  to  derive  muxic  from  tho  cries  and  gestures  of  our 
half-human  ancemtorfl.  Uut  the  employment  of  rhythm 
an  Bn  almortt  hj7>not.ically  Huggestive  producer  of  emotion, 
aa  iu  thw  danret*,  ejaculations,  and  other  ritual  proceedings 
of  primitive  people,  ia  not  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
rhythm'))  emotional  power,  but  merely  a  proof  that  such 
a  IMjwor  extBtfl;  and  of  this  our  own  liturgic,  military, 
and  artistic  employment  of  it  is  surely  proof  enough.  It 
iieotns  probable  that  the  ultimate  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  muiit  be  sought  by  the  same  study  as  the 
oxplnnation  of  tho  emotional  power  of  mere  sound  aa 
HUf.U—^iUo  Kttidy  of  our  bodily  structure  and  functions; 
for  all  organic  life  is  accompanied  by  rhythm,  and  all 
movement  iitiplies  it.  The  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  so  obviously  connected  with  what  we  call  emotion, 
are  ty[iicnlly  rhythmical ;  and,  the  more  we  learn  of 
attention  arid  effort,  the  more  we  must  suspect  that  these 
aUo  exemplify  the  prevalence  of  rhythm. 

Though  different  from  rhythm,  there  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  it  in  all  movement  the  analogous  fnctor 
of  pace.  And  here  again,  while  hoping  for  some  pbysio- 
loglcat  explanation,  we  need  for  our  musical  sesthetics 
nothing  beyond  tho  universally  recognised  fact  that 
dogreort  of  quickness  and  slowness,  like  degrees  of  re- 
currence of  mtrcHS  iind  of  relief,  are  intimately  connected 
with  nil  (ho  modes  of  being  of  tlio  individual  body  and 

KOlll. 

Hnviiig  got  so  far,  we  may  now  distinguish  between 
the  mniinur  in  which  we  are  affected  by  the  two  main 
fftptors  of  the  eniotionnl  power  of  music.  Sound,  eon- 
didored  either  us  intensity,  as  pitch,  or  as  timbre,  is  a  mere 
Rtlniulant ;  it  heightens  und  diffuses  our  sensitiveness,  ex- 
cites or  depresses  ns;  it  acts  upon  what  we  call,  rather 
v»mioIy,  our  nervous  condition.  The  influence  of  rhythm 
And  paca  !■  of  a  higher  ordot-j  th«y  do  not  itimvUetc,  the/ 
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rampd.  forcu^  oar  Unh^  ow  FcvGi^t*.  our  thoiiylrtlw  owr 
whole  cooadoos  bping  into  tbctr  modas,  becMUW  bcini;  i» 

moventfmU  and  rfaythm  antl  p:«c«>  ^rv  tb«  tiRv  ehiot  mo4m 
in  which  all  movotneot  is  f«>h ;  in  fnct,  itt  nirvisun*  MkI 
pattern.  We  ar«.  in  »  atuisp,  iMtaM^v  to  the  nMfuui 
influence  of  mere  intpnsity  anJ  quMlitj*  of  muud ;  wliil* 
we  obey  actively  the  impi-niti%'e  of  rhythm  Hitd  )Mn\ 

To  recapituUte — music  atldrMSOS  AmoIUmi  of  mora 
iotennitteut  use  and  theivfore  ^raator  aanciUTWlOH  Uum 
that  of  sight;  it  do«8  ao  with  the  novelty  of  IntttuniUwi 
and  qualities  of  sound  especially  elikborat<Hl  niul  FranKht 
with  the  power  of  the  iinusiuU ;  and  thin  npiAvtl  of  simiul, 
us  such,  acts  in  a  manner  nt  once  masslreaiid  intvnso,  tind 
qnite  impossible  to  follow  in  its  action,  on  lar^ro  (uirlumM 
of  our  organism,  the  nerv-es  of  hearing  bt'iiig  piiilvibly 
intermesbed  with  those  governing  the  moi^t  constant  and 
sensitive  of  organic  functions  ;  the  ear,  in  Hoiue  ill-arn'or* 
tained  manner,  communicating,  aa  our  fatliura  Hnidi 
straight  with  the  very  seat  of  nil  emotion.  So  far,  t  lu'i-c- 
fore,  we  have  got  a  human  being — the  hean»r  of  iiiii"iti 
— ^who  has  been  put  in  a  state  of  ununual  norvouR  ■ttiml- 
tiveness,  distinctly  streaked  witli  emotional  posniblHtlMi 
the  mere  musical  sounds  have  lluttorod  hiw  hiuirt  nttd 
excited  his  attention,  and,  as  every  oiio  run  t^Htify,  rilt4iritd 
his  breathiug.  This  human  boiiig  thuH  made  M[)oclally 
sensitive  is  now  provoked  to  one  of  the  uioMt  nxcltlng 
of  tnental  acts  (as  IVofossors  .lames  ami  KuMwiu  havtt 
pointed  out  with  reference  to  aiiimals  niiil  iiifaiiLs),  tbnt 
of  following  movement;  and  thiH  movc-m'iiit  (tliu  movn- 
ment  of  tiiese  vaguely,  powerfully  emotimial,  iiuinIi-h) 
sounds)  is  of  a  definite  pmte  and  rhytlim,  comiielliiig  tliu 
attention,  and  much  of  the  bodily  nonHciuUHiiniM,  with 
their  irresistible  command;  forcing  with  the  iiriperiouN- 
ness  of  organic  imitations  the  soul,  if  not  tlirt  iiiiiacliM 
and  limbs,  to  adjust  themselves  to  move  in  givfii  ?tKjdn». 
What  does  this  mean,  nave  that  music,  by  tbe  iiinrii  iu:iiuu 
of  soond,  has  got  the  listener  in  if^  clutcbm.  In  laolaUnK  * 
bim  from  his  everyday  life  and  making  liEm  f>tv  (Im 
moment  its  crc^iture. 

These   emotional    poweni   of    ■ouiid,  fntcnalty.  Atiil 

•  The  bttUtiBg  mctiaa  of  art  luw  ban  ftadtod  hf  M.  Iknirlu  In  hU 
•Lm  ■■ggithw  duM  I'An'  I11B0),  bat  with  •  MMta<lm  rdWaoM  M 
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variety,  and  of  sound-movemeut  considered  as  pace  and 
rhythm,  were  admirably  pointed  out  by  HnnsUck,  and 
analysed  in  a  masterly  manner  byGurney;  but,  instead 
of  being  considered  tis  the  basis  of  musical  expression, 
were  pretty  well  limited  by  these  wi'iters  to  such  action 
of  the  mere  constituent  elements  of  music  on  the  nerves 
and  the  imagination.  That  musical  expression  is  some- 
thing more ;  that,  as  the  world  has  hitherto  insisted, 
music  disposes  of  the  modes  of  the  human  heart  as  well 
as  of  the  relations  of  sounds ;  in  fact,  that  music  has  an 
'emotional  subject-matter,'  is  a  notion  which  has  been 
reinstated  in  recent  lesthetics  by  the  veteran  psychologist 
M.  Th.  Ribot.  This  return  to  the  old  position  is  con- 
nected with  the  hypothesis  known  as  that  of  '  emotional 
memory,'  a  hypothesis  itself  due  to  the  modern  tendency 
to  consider  movement  as  a  main  psychological  factor,  and 
to  seek  for  some  obscure  relation  between  bodily  condi- 
tions and  states  of  feeling.  M.  Kibot  claims  that,  divested 
from  all  idea  of  their  accompanying  circumstances, 
emotional  states,  whether  we  call  them  moods  or 
emotions,  ca,n  leave  behind  them  a  memory  of  themselrea, 
distinguishable  to  our  inner  perception  and  susceptible 
of  being  given  a  name ;  and  that  we  can  remember  the 
feeling  of  love,  hatred,  expectation,  feur,  or  disappoint- 
ment, apart  from  the  recollection  of  the  things  that, 
on  any  particular  occasion,  we  happened  to  love,  hate, 
expect,  fear,  or  bo  disappointed  about ;  a  feeling  which 
is  separated  from  its  causes  and  conconLitants,  and  may, 
by  dint  of  reviving,  become  in  a  manner  abstract. 

This  proposition  becomes  easier  U»  follow  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  forestall  a  conclusion  which  most  psycholo- 
gists are  shy  of  approaching,  namely,  that  what  we  call 
emotional  states  are  related  to  various  incipient  move- 
ments of  our  limbs  and  to  alterations  in  our  organic  func- 
tions of  which,  sometimes  vaguely,  sometimes  definitely, 
sometimes  locaUsed,  sometimes  defying  all  attempts  at 
localisation,  we  are  more  or  less  clearly  conscious.  Wo 
can  understand  and  accept  emotional  memory  if  we  thus 
conceive  it  as  being  the  memory  of  alterations  in  our  bodily 
coiLditions  J  not  merely  of  such  obvious  changes  as  the 
altered  pulse,  the  rush  of  blood,  or  the  constriction,  the 
choking,  or  faintncss  which  wo  all  connect  with  states  of 
■\'io^ent  feeling,  but  of  all  manner  of  mysteriously  com- 
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pouuded,  totally  unaiialyBable  and  unlocalisable  tensiooB 
and  reluxatioQij,  massive  and  diffuso  sensations,  which  we 
can  deBcribe  as  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  exhilarating  or 
depressing,  harassing  or  soothing,  bat  whose  bodily  where- 
abouts we  can  barely  gueas  at  and  never  really  define. 

Taking  tliia  as  being  the  intelligible  description  of  the 
alleged  fact  of  emotional  memory,  we  can  easily  see  how 
it  connects  with  what  we  have  bo  far  established  about 
the  effect  of  the  sound,  pace,  and  rhythm  elements  in 
music.  We  can  also  agree  with  the  proposition  o£  M. 
Bibot  and  his  follower,  M.  Dauriac,  that  tins  recollection 
of  mere  feeling,  so  difficult  to  separate  from  the  accom- 
panying recollection  of  places,  persons,  and  things  in 
ordinary  experience,  may  bo  in  a  way  isolated  therefrom, 
and  become,  in  its  essential  condition,  the  other  main 
fEMJtor — the  subjective  one — of  musical  expression.  For 
emotional  memory,  repeating  its  special  kinds  of  ex- 
perience, would  naturally  become  the  almost  abstract  and 
schematic  memory  of  modes  of  movement.  Now  musical 
pace  and  rhythm,  as  we  have  seen,  are  merely  applications 
of  modes  of  movement,  and,  as  such,  compel  reviviscence, 
and  incipient  imitation  thereof.  So  that  rhythm  and  pace, 
without  any  intervention  of  images  of  things,  persons, 
places,  or  any  qualities  thereof,  awaken  a  condition  of 
emotional  memoiy  which  may  occasionally  transform 
itself  into  an  actual,  that  is  to  say,  a  dominating  emotion ; 
occasionally,  for  self -scrutiny  will  surely  prove  that  (for 
reasons  we  shall  presently  elucidate)  music  seems  to  deal 
rather  with  the  dreamy  recollections  of  feelings  than 
with  their  shai'p  and  overpowering  reality.  It  is  in  this 
fashion  that  musical  pace  and  rhythm  can  make  us  expect 
and  be  disappointed,  advance,  chng,  or  -withdraw,  be  elated 
or  depressed,  merely  as  we  keep  step  to  a  drum  or  revolve 
to  a  dance  measure,  without  there  being  any  reality  or 
any  thought  which  should  make  us  do  these  things. 

This  seems  a  very  jejune  proceeding,  far  from  the 
richness  of  real  musical  experiences.  But  we  must  rein- 
state into  our  description  the  powers  of  mere  sound,  of 
its  unusualness,  intensity,  and  quality,  and  remember 
how,  thanks  possibly  t<i  some  mysterious  intermeshings 
of  functions,  these  stir  our  nerves  and  fill  and  flood  the 
deepest  seats  of  life.  So  that  the  modes  of  movement 
and  the  emotional  memory  which  they  awaken  possess  a 
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basis  of  organic  excitement  uiifathomed  and  complex 
like  that  produced  by  the  greatest  perturhationa  of  real 
experience.  Nor  is  thia  uU  ;  for  by  an  inevitable  asaocia- 
tion  of  functions  the  emotional  memory  thus  evoked 
anti  reinforced  by  muHic  brings  up  with  it  the  ideaa,  the 
images,  the  situations  which  in  each  individual  soul  have 
accompanied  in  real  life  similar  emotional  conditions. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  music,  which  has  no  meaning 
of  itii  own  save  the  vaguest  indicationa  of  varieties  of 
movement,  yet  speaka  to  many  of  us  the  aeerets  of  our 
very  heart  and  life,  eocreta  only  the  more  procioua  that 
they  arc  our  own  and  told  to  us  in  the  terms  of  our  own 
desires  and  needs,  with  the  imagery  of  our  own  joy  and 
Buffering. 

Such  ia  one  of  the  great  functions  of  muaic ;  and, 
being  the  one  most  akin  to  daily  life,  most  easily  de- 
scribed, and  therefore  thought  of,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
general  experience,  it  is  the  one  which  occupies  moat 
apace  in  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  and  thought 
about  music,  masking,  with  its  familiar  facts  of  human 
viciasitude,  the  other  great  function  of  music ;  so  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  emotional  suggestion  (what  is  called 
expression)  usurps  the  credit  and  explains  the  miracles  of 
musical  form  with  all  its  beauty,  grandeur,  aud  splendour. 
It  was  this  misconception,  as  we  have  seen,  which  roused 
the  indignation  of  Hanslick  and  Gurney ;  and,  in  their 
assertion  oE  the  supremacy  of  the  neglected  half  of  the 
art,  caused  them  almost  to  deny  the  reality,  or  at  least 
the  value,  of  that  expressiveness  which  othei-s  alleged  to 
be  the  highest  of  musical  merits. 

Hanslick  and  Gurney  already  made  it  clear  that  these 
two  powers  of  music  are  far  from  being  identical  or 
commensurate ;  nay,  that  they  tend  to  stand  (and  we 
shall  later  understand  why)  in  inverse  ratio  to  one 
another.  For  not  only  can  the  same  degree  of  emotional 
BUggestivenesa  be  attained  by  compositions  of  wholly 
different  musical  merit — a  trivial  accordion  tune,  a  waltz 
upon  a  barrel-organ,  or  some  cheap  military  march, 
sometimes  stirring  the  affoctioiis  more  than  a  master- 
piece of  Bach  or  Mozart — but,  what  is  more  significant, 
this  emotional  appeal  of  music  is  usually  greater  with 
half -attentive  and  self-engrossed  listeners  than  with  real 
musicians  following  attentively  each  complex  a.nd  co-ordi- 
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[nated  hematj  ol  «  great  coipoMtion.     So  that,  vri^l* 

[writers   oa   music.  Cram  tlw  pre&ccs  ol   Uluok   to   tba 

f  pamphlets  of  Wagner,  and  booi  Hegd  to  tVhop«nbaaw, 

have  spok^i  of  the  waggBetmd  eoMttoa  a»  the  nal  loaaa* 

iDg  of  mosir.  and  of  the  form  as  an  alaborato  ap[x>iil  to 
the  senses,  it  has  be«<XEte  erident,  since  the  analyae« 
of  Hanslick  and  Gamer,  that  emotional  gogg— Uon  iit 
lar^Iy  a  question  of  nervoos  stiiuulalion,  of  •"entimcntal 
or  sensual  hahit,  and  of  difflueui  and  highly  imlividual 
imagination ;  whereas  the  form,  the  pattern  or  strurturo 
of  sounds,  requires  for  it^  appreciation  the  steadiest 
attention  and  moi^t  loving  co-ope  rat  ton,  and  for  ite  erva* 
tion  the  exceptional  gifts  of  a  master  and  tho  accumu- 
lated tradition  of  centuries. 

Tho  greater  dignity  of  the  element  of  form  in  musio 
is  graduiilly  being  accepted  even  by  writer*  on  a'^thotirts 
as  it  has  been,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  the  hasiit  of 
all  the  practical  judgments  of  musicians  thomaolvQs.  We 
may  therefoi-e  turn  to  this  second  and  more  noblo  half 
of  the  fti-t,  and  ask,  as  Gumey  did  twenty  yeant  ago. 
and  as  M.  Dauriac  has  asked  lately,  how  muNJcai  form  can 
nffoct  us  as  beautiful  or  not;  and  how,  apart,  from  all 
coincident  emotional  suggestion,  it  should  uiVool  us  iit  all. 

The  principal  merit  of  Gurney'a  great  work  consists 
in  his  examination  of  the  various  answers  to  this  question, 
and  the  splendid  sincerity  with  which  he  was  content  to 
dismiss  them,  each  and  all,  nn  insufficient.  Tho  problem  of 
musical  form  admitted,  truly  enough,  of  no  answer,  huw- 
erer  hypothetical,  at  the  time  when  G-umey  wrote  his 
hook.  But  this  was  mainly  bei-ause  the  problem  of  form 
in  music  had  not  been  identified  with  tho  problem  of  form 
in  the  other  arts;  indeed  because  lesthotic  form  and  its 
perception  had  not  been  disentangled  from  the  elenienls 
of  recognition  and  suggestion,  of  what  i>*  called  'Hubject' 
or  •  representation,'  even  in  painting  ami  xciiliiture. 

The  older  (esthetics — and  tiie  older  ti'stlietles  remain, 
of  course,  everywhere  still  clogging  tho  now — explained 
the  beauty  of  a  picture  or  a  statue  by  tlie  iK-auty  of  the 
object  which  that  picture  or  statiu>  niidi^rttiok  to  reprt*- 
sent,  in  other  words,  of  which  tho  form  or  patlieni  of 
that  picture  or  statue  awakened  a  rccolleetion.  For, 
evcm  as  in  music  tho  audible  pattern  whh  confusml  with 
the  suggested  emotion,  so,  to  a  Htill  greater  extiMit,  the 
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visible  pattern  oE  the  arts  of  the  eye  was  supposed  to 
coimist  in  the  object  represeuted ;  and,  as  the  musician 
was  supposed  to  arrange  not  so  much  sounds,  as  feelings, 
so  the  plastic  artist  was  supposed  to  copy  and  arrange 
not  shapes  but  things.  The  beauty  of  the  work  of  art 
having  been  identified  with  that  of  the  represented  object, 
this  beauty  of  the  represented  object  had  to  be  explained 
by  fitness  for  a  purpose,  by  fidelity  to  a  type,  by  moral, 
social,  or  physiological  desirability ;  iu  short,  by  various 
explanations,  some  of  them  applicable  in  side  issues.  The 
explanation  least  frequent  among  philosophers  was  that 
the  beauty  of  the  represented  object  depended  on  its 
particular  lines,  planes,  and  proportions.  For  philosophers 
understood  that  it  would  have  been  no  explanation  to 
reduce  the  unknown  quality,  beauty  of  form  in  a  picture 
or  statue,  to  the  same  unknown  quality,  beauty  of  form 
in  the  man  or  woman,  plant,  animal,  or  landscape  which 
the  picture  or  statue  represented. 

But  the  common -sense  of  the  multitude  clung  to  this 
tautological  explanation  simply  because  it  implied  the 
recognition  of  an  independent  quality  of  beauty.  And 
this  inveterate  tendency  to  imagine,  therefore,  that  a 
beautiful  picture  or  statue  must  be  the  picture  or  statue 
of  a  beautiful  person  or  tiling,  has  done  aesthetics  the 
service  of  showing  that  there  exist  quite  fi'equently  un- 
beautifut  representations  of  beautiful  realities,  and  vice 
versa  j  and,  therefore,  that  beauty  of  form,  iu  and  out 
of  art,  is  an  independent  plienonienon,  requiring  special 
study.  This  study  has,  so  far,  barely  begun,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  it  has  made  most  progress  in  tlie 
case  of  arts  whose  beauty  cannot  be  referred  to  that  of 
the  thing  represented,  because  they  happen  to  represent 
nothing,  the  arts  of  mere  pattern,  pottery,  textile  and 
other  decoration,  and  above  all,  architecture ;  though  even 
hero  there  has  been  an  obstinate  attempt  to  explain  the 
quality  of  beauty  by  considerations  of  utility  and  of 
mechanical  constructive  stability. 

The  question,  however,  has  renmined :  why,  of  two 
equally  useful  pots  or  weapons  or  garments,  of  two 
equally  well-engineered  buildings,  should  one  be  uni- 
vorsally  recognised  aa  more  beautiful  than  the  other? 
Thus,  in  the  arts  addressing  the  eye,  there  has  arisen  and 
defined  itself  the  same  problem  which  Guruey  found  con- 
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fronting  him  so  enigmaticsally  in  his  analysis  of  musical 
preference :  the  problem  why,  apart  from  every  coincident 
influence,  there  are  qualities  of  form  which  attract  and 
satisfy,  and  other  qualities  «£  form  which  dissatisfy  and 
repel.  This  is  the  main,  the  essential  and  distinctive 
probtem  of  all  sssthetics ;  and  to  this  psychology  will  have 
to  return  over  and  over  again,  when  the  other  musical 
problem  of  emotional  suggestivenoss,  and  every  similar 
secondary  problem  in  other  arts,  shall  long  since  have 
been  resolved, 

We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  at  present  for  anything 
beyond  speculation  on  this  subject.  But  readers  of  this 
Review  may  remember  a  discussion  (already  referred  to) 
of  the  h^-pothesis  by  which  German  psychologists,  especi- 
ally Professor  Lipps,  have  tried  to  explain  the  effect  of 
mere  beauty  of  form,  or  its  reverse,  upon  the  soul. 
Briefly  summed  up,  and  altered  according  to  the  present 
writer's  notions,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  as 
follows.  Putting  aside  all  suggestion  (resemblance)  of 
already  known  objects,  all  utihty,  all  mechanical  stability, 
and  all  moral  or  logical  reasons  of  pi-eference,  we  must 
postulate  that  visual  form  has  no  material  existence,  but 
is  a  quality  attributed  by  our  mind  to  visible  things,  a 
varying  combination,  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  of  mate- 
rials, but  of  spatial  relations  coming  under  the  headings 
of  lines  and  planes.  The  perception,  as  we  call  it,  of  such 
form,  that  is  to  say,  of  such  relations  between  various 
parts  of  the  seen  object  among  themselves,  involves  on 
the  beholder's  part  acts  of  measurement,  comparison,  and 
judgment  (expressed  in  the  terms  of  height,  length, 
depth,  direction,  accent,  symmetry,  unity),  and,  in  so  far,  a 
reference  to  our  own  existence  in  space,  all  such  notions 
of  proportion  and  dimension  being  derived  from  our  own 
movements.  In  perceiving  form,  that  is  to  say,  in  realis- 
ing its  constituent  spatial  relations,  dimension,  direction, 
proportion,  and  accent,  we  are  attributing  to  the  seen 
object  modes  of  our  own  existence ;  and  these  modes  of 
existence  are  modes  of  various  expenditure  of  energy. 

Hence  we  think  of  visual  foi'ms  as  doing  actions,  or 
suffering  them,  similar  to  those  which  we  do  or  endure ; 
the  mountain  is  said  to  rise  or  lift  itself,  the  arch  spans, 
the  colamn  Strives  upwards  or  carries,  the  entablature 
presses  down,  the  vaulting  shafts  soar,  the  angles  jut 
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oat,  tbe  carves  swell ;  whereas,  as  a  mechanical  fact,  tlie 
material  mnnripn  are  doing  nothii^  of  the  sort,  BonietimM, 
(as  in  tbe  ease  of  tbe  moantain)  doing  the  reverse 
najr,  in  stmlptore,  the  material  masses  exist  by  merest] 
cohesion,  and  in  painting  they  are  mere  different  pig- 
ments on  a  flat  surface.  These  virions  activities  tfaos 
felt  to  exist  in  Wsnal  form  nre  thus  energies  of  our  ow; 
called  up  in  us  by  oar  taking  stock  of  certain  spat' 
relations,  and  our  explaining  these  in  terms  of  onr  o' 
existence  in  space;  and,  tbe  livelier  our  realisation 
these  relations  which  constitute  form,  the  more  really 
present  are  the  modes  of  motion  thu^  thought  of — tbe 
life  attributed  to  tbe  form — the  various  activities  and 
passivities  becoming  commensurate  with  our  life,  because 
it  is  our  life  which  is  being  summoned  up  to  explain  the 
existence  of  the  form.  So  that,  according  as  the  form 
forces  ns  to  conceive  it  in  varying  kinds  and  degrees  of 
activity,  we  actually  feel  in  ourselves,  by  what  has 
styled  an  act  of  '  inner  mimicry,'  those  kinds  and  di 
of  activity ;  we  experience,  however  little  localised, 
efTorts  and  resistances,  the  tensions  and  relaxations, 
pushing,  pulling,  and  yielding,  the  lifting  and  pressing, 
the  dividing  and  uniting,  the  balancing  and  the  toppling, 
tite  starting  and  the  stopping ;  in  fact,  the  modes  of  being, 
various,  complex,  unified  or  separated,  languid  or  viva- 

■ciouH,  easy  or  effortful,  smooth  or  jerky,  fitful  or  con- 

Itiuuous,  which  we  have  thus  evoked;  and  these  modes 
of  being,  in  their  elements  or  combinations,  are  such  af, 

[either  corroborate  or  contradict  the  paces  and  rhythms 

1  of  our  cxintonco. 

Paces  and  rhythms.     We  have  applied   these   terms, 

r*  paces '  and '  rhythms,'  to  both  kinds  of  forms, because  we 
wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  there  is  no  irreducible 
differcnco  between  the  form  existing  through  the  eye  and 

Itlu'  form  existing  through  the  ear;  we  wish  to  establish 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  one  exists  solely  in  space  and 
the  other  solely  in  time.  The  objects  which  visual  form 
suggests  (or  as  wo  say,  represents)  have  a  bodily  exist- 
ence independent  of  our  act  of  seeing  them,  and  so  have 
the  Duiterlivls  in  which  the  form  is,  in  the  current  phrase, 
embodied  ;  but  these  objects  nnd  these  materials  are  not 
tho  form.  White  the  models  for  the  statue  or  the 
Qicture,  and  tho  marble  and  pigmeats,  may  exist  immov 
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able  and  indestructible  in  the  world  outside  U8,  obeying 
no  laws  eave  those  of  mechanical  stability,  the  form  of 
the  statue  or  picture  exists  only  in  our  act  of  reconsti- 
tuting it  through  measurement,  comparison,  and  refer- 
ence to  dimension  and  direction.  Visual  form  is  not 
printed  on  our  mind  like  the  image  on  our  eye,  but 
followed  and  grasped  by  the  mind,  lieparated  into  ita 
partjj  by  analysis  an<l;compan"soD,  and  gathered  up  as  a 
whole  by  an  act  of  reconstruction,  parts  and  whole  bemg 
reviewed  in  various  references  to  each  other,  successively 
and  together,  like  the  parts  of  the  whole  of  a  piece  of 
music,  which  we  know  to  be  successive  because  their 
embodying  soimds  do  not  coexist,  but  which  we  feel  to 
be  in  a  way  coexistent  because  we  refer  the  successive 
sounds  to  one  another,  and  compare,  group,  make  them 
exist  all  at  once,  in  our  mind.  Musical  form  and  visual 
form  have  in  common  the  essential  fact  of  requiring  a 
creative  and  recreative  action  of  the  mind,  both  being 
combinations  of  modes  of  movement  and  force,  both 
being  referable  to  our  experiences  of  effort,  impact, 
resistance,  direction,  velocity,  and  rhythm,  both  existing 
as  phenomena  of  perception  und  appreciation  in  the 
element  of  time. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Psychological  annlysis  is  forcing  upon 
us  a  paradox  more  startling  than  this  of  visible  form  ex- 
isting in  time.  For,  as  M.  Lionel  Dauriac  has  the  immense 
merit  o£  pointing  out,  it  would  seem  also  that  musical 
form  exists,  in  a  manner,  in  space.  The  notion  of  music 
existing  only  in  time  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  sounds, 
having  no  body,  cannot  occupy  space  which  is  occupied 
by  material  existences ;  notes  cannot  be  located  in  the 
same  medium  as  the  fiddles  and  pianos  which  are  used  to 
produce  them.  Muaic  is  movement  ;  and  movement,  wo 
are  told,  exists  in  time.  But,  on  examination,  we  shall 
recognise  that,  although  its  duration  is  measured  by  time, 
movement  exists  quite  as  much  in  space,  and  cannot 
indeed  be  conceived  apart  from  the  t^pace  which  it 
traverses. 

Musical  movement,  considered  as  existing  in  time,  has 
pace  and  rhythm.  But  pace  and  rhythm  do  not  suffice 
to  differentiate  movement ;  and  there  may  be  millions  of 
melodies  representing  the  same  combinations  of  pace 
Bad  of  rhythmi  which  >-0t  remain  totally  differsat.     To 
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define  any  indiridaal  compilation  of  mosieal  motion 
we  require  eometfaiog  more  than  the  how  of  pace  and 
rh}'thni ;  we  require  also  the  direction  in  which  these 
■oonds  are  moving,  the  nps  and  downs  in  what  we  call 
the  scale,  the  intervals  of  iMtch :  the  v/«re  of  the  move- 
ment. The  vrhere  of  all  movemect  is  what  we  mean  by 
>paee  ;  and  in  this  sense  mosic  requires  space  as  much  as 
the  visual  arts.  For,  on  the  model  of  the  space  giving  a 
where  to  the  movements  of  oar  own  and  other  bodies,  we 
hare  ronntruct^d  other  kinds  of  space  in  which  to  locate 
other  Idnda  of  movement.  Thus  we  apeak  of  the  present 
OS  '  here,'  the  future  '  in  front.*  the  past  '  behind '  us ; 
certain  verbal  fomtfi  are  call<>d  obtiqae,  otbsra  direct ; 
which  sbows  that  we  conceive  all  change  as  aoBlogoas  to 
bodily  movement,  and  in  terms  of  spatial  dhnenskm. 

It  is  in  a  similar  fashion  that  we  have  constructed 
an  inuoaterial  space  for  sound,  a  space  wherein  sound 
movea  at  various  paces  and  with  various  rhythms,  a  space 
poBBwing  its  own  dimensions,  that  ts  to  say,  its  possibility 
of  direction  in  movement.  The  fact  that  the  prodaction 
of  certain  tones  is  accompanied  by  sensations  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  and  that  of  others  in 
the  lower  part«  thereof,  has  established  a  soond-dimen- 
sion  of  height  which  the  immemorial  habit  of  producing 
similar  sounds  on  laterally-placed  strings  or  pipes  has 
not  succeeded  in  contradicting  in  our  perceptions ;  and 
the  production  of  simultaneous  sounds  irrespective  of 
such  heights,  but  only  by  the  addition  of  other  strings, 
pipes,  or  singers  (i^.  other  lateral  existences),  has  fum- 
iohed  the  musical  equivalent  of  the  third  dimension  of 
upace,  the  dimemiion  of  coexistent  adjoining  things,  of 
cubic  existence.  This  immaterial  sound-space,  with  its 
dimensions  of  height  and  depth,  is  the  field  of  musical 
movement.  It  has  been  subdivided  by  every  race  into 
musical  intervals,  into  some  kind  of  scale  systam,  doe 
primarily  to  the  juxtaposition  of  sounds  in  their  vocal 
production  (for  the  voice's  limits  have  taught  ua  to  think 
in  fractions  of  neighbouring  tones),  and  secondarily  to 
the  acoustic  compatibilities  of  several  notes. 

Nor  will  this  account  of  '  musical  space '  and  its 
probable  origin  appear  surprising  to  those  who,  ha>'ing 
analysed  the  conception  of  visual  or  tactile  space,  are 
aware  that  this  conception  is  derived  from  the  experience 
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of  movement ;  and  that,  by  analogy,  wherever  we  meet 
movement  we  construct  some  sort  of  apace  for  its  different 
modes.  If  this  imitation  by  our  auditive  experience  of 
the  more  obvious  space,  duo  to  the  combined  experience 
of  our  muscles  and  our  eyes,  if  this  t^econdband  origin 
of  sound-space  should  run  counter  to  certain  a  priori 
notions  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  nature  of  human 
faculties,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  although  the 
employment  of  tones  and  rhythraa  is  older  than  the 
human  race,  the  establishment  of  our  own  musical  system, 
that  is  to  say,  the  possibility  of  music  similar  to  ours,  is 
a  matter  of,  at  the  most,  four  or  five  centuries. 

Musical  space  and  its  subdivisions  are  the  most  recent 
of  the  categories  of  perception,  because  they  are  the 
product  of  centuries  of  non-utilitarian  experiments,  of 
movements  of  sound  which  were  still  incredibly  limited 
and  hesitating  at  a  time  when  the  arts  of  the  eye  were 
fully  developed,  when  certain  kinds  of  sculpture  and 
painting  had  reached  their  highest,  and  w^hen  the  third 
great  European  architecture,  that  of  the  ogive,  was 
already  past  its  prime.  Nay,  it  is  hardly  over-fanciful  to 
conjecture  that,  if  music  is  the  latest  comer  among  the 
arts,  it  is  because  the  sense  of  form,  that  is  to  say,  the 
habit  of  active  perception  of  spatial  relations,  required 
to  be  developed  in  everyday  fields  of  experience  before  it 
sought  equally  complex  creation  in  the  bodiless  regions 
which  man  has  constructed  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
sounds. 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  time  and  space  in  relation 
to  sound  is  no  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  of  musical 
form,  and  of  the  passionate  satisfaction  and  dissatisfac- 
tion which,  apart  from  all  suggestion  of  human  vicissi- 
tudes, it  can  produce  in  us.  For  the  riddle  of  visual 
form  is  quite  as  great ;  and,  if  we  have  established  their 
similarity,  it  is  less  because  the  two  riddles  may  throw 
light  upon  each  other  than  because  their  ultimate  solu- 
tion must  probably  be  sought  in  the  same  order  of 
facts';  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  seen  or  heard  forma 
depending,  in  all  probability,  on  the  activities  put  out  in 
the  perception  of  dimension,  direction,  pace,  rhythm, 
impact,  proportion,  and  their  mysterious  combinations, 
order,  interdependence,  and  design,  and  with  the  deeply 
organised  habits  and  preferences  connected  with  euch  an 
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output  of  human  energy.  In  this  direction  would  seem  to 
lie  the  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  musical,  as  well  as  of 
linear  and  plastic,  in  short,  of  every  kind  of  fBHthetic  form. 
But  the  explanation  can  be  expected  only  from  the 
general  progress  of  the  science  of  mind,  and  also  from 
analytic  and  comparative  studies  of  varieties  of  form 
and  their  leathetie  perception,  studies  which  have  hardly 
been  attempted  or  thought  of  hitherto. 

Before  ?'eca  pi  tula  ting  the  contents  of  this  paper, 
it  is  desirable  to  establish  clearly  in  the  reader's  mind 
the  essential  difference  between  the  modus  operandi  of 
what  we  have  distinguished  as  the  emotional-suggesuve 
elements  of  music  and  the  testhetic-fornial  elenients.  It 
seems  probable  that  both  these  halves  of  the  art  owe 
their  power,  partly  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  movement 
is  perceived  by  an  act  of  sympathetic  imitation  of  its 
main  characteristics ;  and  that  this  active  co-operation 
puts  the  co-operating  soul  into  conditions  which,  like 
most  others  implying  inovomont,  are  accompanied  by 
certain  emotions.  The  distinction  to  bo  made  between 
such  co-operation  in  the  case  of  the  suggestion  of  human 
affections,  and  in  the  case,  on  the  other  hand,  of  sesthetic 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  Human  emotion,  that  is,  emotion  such  as  is 
produced  by  our  personal  vicissitudes,  is  suggested  and 
awakened  by  music  because  we  associate  experience  of 
such  emotion  with  certain  peculiarities  of  pace  and  rhythm ; 
because  this  suggestion  is  brought  home  by  the  effect 
of  mere  musical  sound,  its  intensity  and  quality,  upon 
large  tracts  of  the  nervous  system  and  on  those  viscera 
which  are  always  involved  in  emotional  disturbance; 
and  because  this  human  emotion  is  reinforced  and  defined 
by  the  awakening  of  our  emotional  memory,  reproducing 
in  us,  at  the  bidding  of  music,  such  states  as  joy,  sadness, 
fury,  tenderness,  rehictanco,  surprise,  etc.,  and  with  these 
states  the  imago,  the  associated  qualities  of  things  and 
circumstances  connected  therewith  in  our  experience. 
The  whole  process  is  extremely  personal,  since  it  depends, 
not  merely  upon  the  emotional-nervous  susceptibility, 
but  upon  what  is  even  more  varying,  the  emotional 
experience  and  memory  of  each  individual  listener ;  and 
thii  ia  why  the  lame  piece  of  music,  particularly  i£  un- 
iMffotspftnled  by  word«,  will  hsvs  a  different  smetieiud 
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meaning  to  different  individuals,  and  to  tho  same  indivi- 
dual in  different  circumstances. 

So  much  for  the  procens  of  musical  expression.  Tho 
modus  operandi  of  musical  form  is  difFerent.  The  activi- 
ties it  awakens  are  of  an  impersonal  nature;  those  of 
measuring,  comparing,  combining,  dividing,  in  fact,  of 
grasping  the  modes  of  being  which  we  attribute  to  some- 
thing not  ourselves.  For  this  reason  the  appreciation 
of  musical  form  has  been  described  by  various  philoso- 
phora  as  an  intellectual  exercise  resembling  mathematics. 
But,  while  the  activities  implied  in  the  following,  the 
reconstructing,  of  musical  form  (as  of  any  other)  are 
distinctly  projected  away  from  ourselves  on  to  the  foreign 
existences  and  qualities  (so  that  we  think,  not 'I  like  this,' 
but '  this  is  good '),  they  remain  activities  of  our  own, 
involving  effort  and  expectation,  yielding  and  resistance, 
tension  and  flexion,  separating  and  uniting;  and  tlioy 
have  the  emotional  quality  of  pleasure  and  displeasure 
accompanying  all  conscious  output  of  energy,  although 
that  pleasure  and  displeasure  are  contemplative  in  nature, 
and  are  referred,  not  to  alterations  in  ourselves,  but  to 
qualities  outside. 

To  sum  up.  The  main  difference  between  the  human 
emotion  produced  by  the  associational,  tho  memory- 
awakening  Buggostiveness  of  music  and  what  we  may 
no^v  call,  without  fear  of  misunderstanding,  the  eesthetic 
emotion  produced  by  the  appreciation  of  musical  form,  is 
that  the  first  kind  of  emotion  is  essentially  personal,  the 
second  essentially  impersonal;  that  the  first  leads  away 
from  the  music  to  the  experience  and  interests  of  the 
bearer,  while  the  second  adheres  to  (the  music  with 
an  exclusiveness  proportionate  to  the  purely  lesthetio 
delight ;  that  the  first  is  as  various  as  the  emotional 
experience  and  condition  of  the  indiWdual  hearer,  while 
the  second  is  as  unchanging  as  the  form-quality  of  the 
composition.  Finally,  that  while  the  first  is  favoured 
by  nervous  excitability,  weakness  of  attention,  and  the 
presence  of  vague  feelings  of  self,  in  fact,  by  inferiority, 
momentary  or  permanent,  of  psychic  power  and  organisa- 
tion ;  tho  second,  on  tho  contrary,  demands  a  braced 
heightening  of  ner^'ous  tone,  a  resistance  to  random 
stimulation,  a  spontaneity  and  steadiness  of  attention,  a 
forgetfulness  of  self  and  interest  in  the  not-self,  in  fact. 
Vol.  20i.— ATo.  406.  q 
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tMngirtv  ntnawtm  tbe  rtinBtwi  boak  uor  tnm  post  and 
lirwant  experwoee.  a  state  o<  cnoCkxial  dAjr-dreKOiiiig  ^ 

Mnariei^  on-  tw^m  msiMetSmg,  n  ^  tba  enp^ 
whentirwr  iBoneal  ■ttentioo  lapaea.  atoanlsted  as 
tboy  are  faj  tfia  power  of  men  aoiDid  and  rhytltm.  and 
mwbeeked  ligr  th«  praetxal  eaotmnm  at  erwTday  life. 
IbmoTcr,  tniwiMl  memory  U  proporticnata  to  musical 
atttftwn :  and,  whereas  a  masidaa  will  c^ny  with  bim  in 
fMDMBibrance  the  exact  &eatzaOe  of  a  song  or  even  a 
•yrnphony,  the  less  masically  gifted  or  trained  person  will, 
after  a  [x^rformaiice,  And  himself  with  no  recollection  at 
all  iiare  of  tbe  feelings  and  tbooghts  which  had  mingled 
for  him  with  the  miufic;  and  be  will  be  able,  if  a  writer,  to 
dewcribe  the  w>ul  of  Beethoven  or  the  joys  and  sorrows 
o(  Triirtratn,  whernaii  tbe  real  mosician  would  be  able  to 
writ«  down  notbinx  save  thesctoal  notes  he  had  heard. 

Huch  in  the  dualifim  and  contradiction  inherent  in 
mtuic  Ittit,  fn  the  vastly  greater  number  of  cases, 
the  eontrarliction  ih  reHolvod ;  and  the  dualism  appears 
ai  a  complete  fuiion  of  the  two  elementa,  the  emotional 
and  tbo  ODstbAtlc.  This  is  tbe  case  largely  because 
the  Tocnl  apparatus  is  not  only  the  typical  musical  in- 
■irumfjnt,  but,  even  more  primarily,  the  organ  of  speech; 
and  thsre  in  added  therefore  to  music,  if  not  the  actual 
prMtnoa,  at  all  events  the  habitual  recollection  of  words — 
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words  whose  definite  meaning  and  logical  arrangement 

put  order  into  our  confused  emotional  states,  and  carry 

the  mind  away  from   ourselves   to   objective  existences 

and  actions,  to  something  corresponding  to  that  existence 

^^outside   ourselvea   of  the   composer's    musical  patterns; 

^ko    that    the    notes    become    the   speech    of    imaginary 

^Fpersons,  and  their  combinations  represent  the  souls,  nay, 

H  almo;jt  the  persons,  of  lovers  and  heroes  and  saints. 

H        In  this  fusion,  or  rather  this  oscillation  between  the 

^  emotional  suggestion  and  the  assthetic  contemplation  of 

music  lies,  perhaps,  the  moral  and  social  function  of  the 

■  art.  For,  whether  a  composition  affect  us  as  a  beautiful 
and  noble  aesthetic  experience,  faintly  tinged,  vividly 
tipped,  ^vith  some  human  emotion ;  or  whether  it  affect 
us  as  an  emotional  experience  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
GBsthetic  order,  shaped  in  testhetic  beauty,  by  the  presence 
of  nsusical  form— whichever  of  the  two  possihihties  we 
consider,  there  remains  an  action  of  the  aesthetic  element 
upon  the  emotional ;  and  the  emotional  is  probably 
purified  by  the  jesthetic,  as  the  aesthetic  is  unquestionably 
brought  deeper  into  our  life  by  the  emotional.  Music, 
in  a  manner  more  obvious  and  efficacious  than  the  other 
arts,  disposes  of  modes  of  movement  and  being ;  and  it 
is  gain  to  the  individual  soul,  and  to  the  aggregate  souls 
of  societies  and  races,  if,  freed  every  now  and  then  from 
the  hurry  and  confusion,  the  tentative  and  abortive  effort, 
of  practical  life,  and  saved  at  the  same  time  from  the 
pursuit  and  the  suspense  of  intellectual  existence,  our 
emotions,  our  moods,  our  habits  of  feeling,  are  schooled 
into  the  ways  of  lucidity  and  order,  of  braced  and 
balanced  intensity,  of  disinterested  satisfaction,  of  con- 
1^  templative  happiness,  which  are  the  ways  of  GBsthetio 
^1  form,  the  ways  of  beauty.  We  may  interpret  in  this 
■  sense,  rather  than  in  the  original  one  of  Hegel,  the  old 
notion,  explained  and  renewed  by  Walter  Pater,  that  'all 
art  tends  to  the  condition  of  music' 

Yebnoh  Lee. 
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1.  Lectures   on   the    Rdntion    beticeen 
Opinion   in   England   during   the   Nineteenth    Century. 
By  A.  V.  Dicey,  D.C.L.     London  :  Macmillan.  1906. 

2.  Report  of  Ike  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  London 
Unemployed  Fund,  l£K)4-5,    Loudon  :  King  and  Son,  1905. 

3.  The  Poor  and  the  Land:  a  Report  on  the  Salvation 
Army  Colonies,  etc.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London: 
Longmans,  1905. 

Public  opinion  has  assumed  that  there  is  something 
vrrong  with  our  Poor  Lfiw.  The  late  Government,  evi- 
dently sharing  this  view,  has,  by  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  of  last  session,  relieved  the  poor-law  authorities 
of  that  part  of  their  duty  which  haa  always  been  most 
difBcult.  and,  shortly  before  going  out  of  office,  appointed 
a  Koyal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  subject. 

This  public  opinion  is  a  strange  and  composite  thing  ; 
and,  as  Prof.  Dicey  haa  shown  in  his  recent  volume,  it« 
relation  to  legislation  is  a  most  suggestive  and  interesting 
theme.  It  must  often  have  appeared,  to  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of  some  public 
question,  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  how,  suddenly, 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  a  passionate  spirit  of  con- 
troversy and  excitement  seizes  on  the  subject  to  which 
they  have  been  vainly  for  many  years  trying  to  attract 
attention.  The  question  of  the  unemployed  is  not  new; 
it  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  difficulty  of 
poor-law^  administration  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  present  day.     It  is  alleged  now  to  be  specially  pressing. 

At  such  times,  it  is  unpopular  to  insist  on  the  fact 
that  the  subject  has  a  history ;  and  the  temptation  to 
prophCHy  smooth  things,  which  oven  Balaam  resisted,  bus 
its  attraction.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  public 
opinion,  which  is  the  decisive  force  in  all  political  action, 
will  steady  itself  in  face  of  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  and  will  not  refuse  to  consider  the  experience 
of  the  past.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  contro- 
versial ;  its  object  is  to  analyse  into  its  component  pai-ts 
the  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  Poor  Law 
is  now  assailed.  Hitherto  the  '  experta '  have  been  apolo- 
gists for  the  English  Poor  Xiaw,  but  at  present  there 
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seems  to  be  some  change  of  front.  It  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  trace,  as  one  element  of  the  whole,  the 
development  of  thia  particular  phase  of  opinion. 

Prof.  Dicey  has  devoted  some  space  to  explaining  the 
connexion  between  the  Benthamite  philosophy  and  the 
Badical  jwUcy  of  the  beginning  of  last  century,  of  which 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  waa  a  very  con- 
spicuous achievement.  Lord  Brougham,  an  ardent  Ben- 
thamite,  represented  the  extreme  laisaer-faire  doctrine 
Avhen  he  embarrassed  his  colleagues  by  delivering,  in 
support  of  this  Act,  a  vigorous  philippic  against  all  poor 
taws  ;  but  Beutbam  himself  had  never  adopted  this  view. 
As  a  practical  man,  he  had  a  shrewd  eye  to  administra- 
ive  efficiency  when  the  force  of  c  i  reams  tan  ces  made 
it  necessary  to  admit  the  intervention  of  the  State.  As 
a  lover  of  liberty,  he  accepted  the  independence  and  self- 

■  maintenance  of  the  poor  as  an  ideal ;  but,  if  the  Btate 
has  to  interfere,  this  ideal  must  be  safeguarded  by  a 
carefully  considered  and  scientific  method  of  procedui'c. 
He  made  a  strange  proposal  to  be  himself  a  contractor 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper  population,  in  an 
institution  which  he  called  a  '  Panopticon,'  a  building 
radiating  from  a  central  conning -tower,  in  which  the 
director  himself  was  to  sit.  He  actually  entered  into 
ft  contract  with  the  Government  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  awarded  a  large  sum  as  compensation  when  the  plan 
failed  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
^  This  idea  of  Bentham's,  with  modifications,  un- 
f'doubtedly  supplied  the  principle  of  the  institutional 
teat  of  destitution  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  new 
Poor  Law.  In  contradistinction,  therefore,  to  Brougham, 
though  in  complete  accordance  with  the  view  of  their 

I  common  master,  the  late  Sir  Etlwin  Chadwick  (whose 
discipleship  with  Bentham  was  most  close  and  personal) 
always  professed  himself  a  strong  opponent  of  'laissez- 
faire  in  legislation,'  notably  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1885,  with  a  long  but  interesting  title,  *  On  the  Evils  of 
Disunity  in  Central  and  Local  Administration,  especially 

■  with  relation  to  the  Metropolis ;  and  also  on  the  New 
Centralisation  for  the  People,  together  with  Improve- 
ments in  Codification  and  in  Legishitive  Procedure.'  Chad- 
wick was  a  dexterous  controvereiaUst,  and  his  repudia- 
tion of  laisaer-faire  was  something  akin  to  a  jettison  of 
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Th0  Foor  Imm  ABKfkdment  Act  ot  1834  wss  des^ned 
to  falffl  thew  tvo  geo^tim.  It  Umw  on  tbe  able- 
bofied  popdataon  tlw  rBipc—itiiBty  for  their  own  main- 
teuAnoe,  which,  aa  Lord  ^oogham  whementlf  argued, 
hod  been  improperiy  aammed  hy  the  kieal  anthoritiee. 
As  Mr  Dieey  (p.  187)  joBtlj  reraarfca.  'the  New  Poor  Law 
reformed  the  eoctal  eonditkm  of  the  labourers,  aod  placed 
poor  relief  ander  tbe  mperristoD  of  the  State  * — in  distinc- 
tioii,  that  is,  from  the  local  aQthorities.  Tbe  object  of 
the  reformers  inehided  also  the  second  condition  insisted 
on  by  Chadwiek,  nam^T',  that  the  supervision  should  be 
effective,  and  sdentificalljr  directed  to  derelope  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  Laboorer. 

Tbo  failare  of  the  Act,  in  bo  far  as  it  is  admitted  to  be 
a  failare,  is  due,  in  tbe  opinion  of  those  who  still  hold 
by  the  Benthamite  tradition,  to  the  fact  that  this  last 
condition  baa  not  been  observed.  Admirable  machinery 
waa  created  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  inspired  Chad- 
wick  and  his  friends  ;  but  the  administration  and  working 
of  that  machinery  was  entrusted  to  local  authorities, 
which  only  in  very  rare  instances  understood  or  appre- 
ciated the  principles  and  object  of  the  Act-  The  political 
exigencies  of  the  time,  and  of  the  subject,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  very  wide  powers — it  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  call  tiiem  even  legislative  powers — to  the  local 
admin  JHtrativo  bodies  ;  and  in  many  places  they  have  used 
thiM  power  to  lei^slate  themselves  back  into  the  old  order 
of  the  unroformod  Poor  Law. 

Thiu  policy  of  entrusting  the  execution  of  a  scienti- 
fically eoncflivod  Act  to  popularly  elected  local  autho- 
ritioH  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Chadwiek,  its  principal 
contrivor.  To  the  end  of  his  long  life  he  never  ceased 
to  complain  tlmt  his  plan — the  plan  consciously  or  un- 
connciously  derived  front  Bentham — never  had  a  fair 
trial,  bocausn  it8  working  was  not  confided  to  trained, 
salaried,  and  therefore  responsible  officials.  Nassau 
Honior  also,  who,  with  Chadwiek,  was  the  author  of  the 
uew  Poor  Law,  frequently  expressed  tbe  opinion  that, 
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owing  to  the  faulty  administratioD  of  the  Act,  the  whole 
of  the  work  of  1834  would  have  to  be  done  over  a^aiu. 
Those  who  have  inherited  the  opinions  of  this  earlier 
school  have  sorrowfully  to  admit  that  the  forecast  of 
these  reformers  was  only  too  accurate. 

While  this  section  of  what  we  may  call  instructed 
opinion  admits  the  failure  of  the  Act,  there  are  one  or 
two  qualifications  which,  in  its  opinion,  should  be  put  on 
record.  The  Poor  Law  Amendnient  Act  was,  in  its  way, 
a  unique  piece  of  legislation.  It  was,  in  effect,  an  abdica- 
tion by  the  national  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  nominated 
body  of  commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  local 
effect  to  certain  principles  of  administration.  It  is  usual 
and  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of 
1834  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Act  is  not  so  much  in  the  Act 
itself  as  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Elnquiiy  (18:^2-4),  These  recommendations  had,  of  course, 
no  legal  validity,  until,  as  was  expected,  they  were  em- 
bodied in  orders  of  the  new  Executive  Commission  of 
Control  appointed  under  the  Act.  The  task  of  obliging 
the  local  boards  to  adopt  a  certain  theoretical  view  of 
their  duties,  and  to  act  upon  it,  was  perhaps  an  impossible 
one.  It  certainly  has  never  been  effectually  carried  out. 
When  the  new  poUcy  had  given  relief,  as  it  undoubtedly 
did,  from  the  most  pressing  evils  of  the  old  law,  the 
depauperising  poUcy  rocommendod  by  the  Report  became 
less  necessary ;  the  natural  friction  of  resistance  brought 
movement  in  the  direction  advocated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  u  standstill ;  and,  when  from  time  to  time 
pressure  has  again  arisen,  of  a  nature  not  dissimilar  to 
that  from  which  the  Act  of  183i  gave  the  country  relief, 
a  reactionary  policy  has  been  adopted. 

In  certain  localities,  owing  in  most  cases  to  the  need 
of  meeting  great  local  pressure  and  to  the  fortuitous 
appearance  of  some  administrator  oE  clear  views  and 
resolute  character,  the  local  authority  has  of  its  own 
accord  (never  by  the  peremptory  order  of  the  central 
authority)  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusion  tlie 
principles  embodied  in  the  Report  of  1832-4,  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  such  cases  are  very  few.  Still,  the  pti  icy  of  the 
Commissioners  has  been  in  these  districts  maintained  with- 
out difficulty  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
those  who  favour  it  think  themselves  justified  in  saying 
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that  the  experiment  has  ceased  to  he  an  expeiimeiit,  anil 
has  become  a  demonstration.  The  Buccesa  of  that  policy, 
where  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  should,  it  is  argued,  he 
compared  with  the  dillicultios  which  have  admittedly 
arisen  where  local  authonties,  setting  the  principles  of 
1834  at  defiance,  have  chosen  to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves in  matters  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  description  of 
these  experiments  in  depauporisation  ;  and  it  is  the  less 
necessary,  as  they  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  seriously 
interested  in  the  question.  They  have  been  carried  out 
in  Whitecliapel  and  St  George's-in-the-East,  in  the  rural 
union  of  Bradfield,  and  elsewhere.  As  the  result  of  a 
definite  poUcy  adopted  about  1870,  which  may  be  briefly 
described  as  based  on  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report,  pauperism  in 
Whitechapel  was  reduced  to  one  fourth,  and  in  the  more 
fortunately  situated  union  of  Bradfield,  to  about  one  tenth, 
of  its  dimensions  at  that  date. 

The  circumstances  which  have  permitted  these  suc- 
cessful experiments  to  be  made  and  maintained  are,  as  we 
have  said,  fortuitous  and  exceptional ;  and  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  a  law  which  has  produced  satisfactory 
administration  in  only  a  few  places  cannot  be  regarded 
oa  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  Still,  these 
experiments  have  stood,  in  some  instances,  for  more  than 
thirty  years — a  proof,  it  ia  argued,  that,  when  once  adopted, 
they  are  not  felt  by  a  popular  electorate  to  be  unduly 
oppressive.  In  the  metropolitan  unions  named,  and  in 
those  which  make  any  approach  to  the  same  system  of 
administration,  there  has  been  no  pressure  from  the  able- 
bodied  unemployed ;  and  there  are  practically  no  really 
able-bodied  paupers  in  their  workhouses. 

In  such  unions  as  those  of  Poplar  and  West  Ham 
the  opposite  system  has  been  followed.  The  boards  have 
there  been  captured  by  the  sociahst  party.  They  have 
made  full  use  of  their  legislative  powers ;  and,  in  a  small 
way,  they  have  endeavoured  to  inaugurate  the  socialist 
Stut«.  imder  conditions,  it  must  be  admitted,  which  render 
success  obviously  and  absolutely  hopeless.  We  mean 
that  the  socialist  State  may  be  possible  if  the  State  under- 
takes the  organisation  of  established  and  well-staffed  in- 
dustr^L-B  ;  but  only  disaster  and  confusion  can  arise  from 
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expeiimonts,  like  that  attempted  in  Poplar  and  elsewhere, 
where  the  public  authority  holds  out  an  invitation  to  the 
less  competent  of  all  classes,  and  promises  to  organise  for 
their  employment  some  new  form  of  industry  which  ia 
not  being  attempted  by  the  free  industrial  ,  population. 
This  is  what  has  been  going  on  in  these  districts  for  many 
years  past ;  and  the  burden  of  expectant  and  unsatisfied 
applicants  is  cumulative.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  distress  is  no  longer  alleged  to 
be  exceptional.  The  evil  is  said,  truly  enough,  to  be 
chronic.  Summer  and  winter  alike  the  congestion  of 
the  less  competent  grows  ;  and  the  authority  has  abso- 
lutely no  means  of  satisfying  it.  The  unions  have  reached 
the  limit  of  their  financial  resources.  The  demoud,  there- 
fore, is  made  for  access  to  metropolitan  or  even  national 
funds ;  but  those  who  advocate  this  step  can  show  no 
appearance  of  finality  in  the  demand  which  this  policy 
creates.  This  is  not  poor-law  administration ;  it  is  a 
parochial  introduction  of  socialism.  If  the  experiment 
is  to  be  carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  it  is  a, 
stupendous  adventure,  of  which  the  end  can  only  be  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  present  industrial  order ;  and  that 
perhaps  is  the  deliberate  object  of  some  of  those  respon- 
sible. The  country  as  a  whole,  however,  is  not  prepared 
for  this  desperate  revolutionary  proposal. 

The  question  then  may  be  asked — is  the  national 
Legislature  performing  its  duty  to  the  country  at  large 
when  it  permits  subordinate  local  bodies  to  inaugurate 
and  persevere  in  a  poHcy  which  has  created  a  situa- 
tion BO  unmanageable  and  so  dangerous  ?  The  whole 
question  of  the  etHciency  of  local  government  is  at  stake. 
Mr  Balfour  pointed  out  to  the  deputation  of  the  un- 
employed, in  reply  to  their  demand  for  a  metropolitan 
or  national  rate,  that,  while  there  w^as  much  to  be  said 
for  regarding  pauperism  as  a  national  charge,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  allow  a  local  authority  to  spend 
a  national  rate.  If  we  have  a  national  tax  or  rate  we 
must  have  a  national  administration. 

These  considerations  qualify  the  admission  of  failure 
made  by  the  apologists  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  They 
do  not  disseut  from  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  that 
the  country  may  safely  guarantee  a  maintenance  to  the 
destitute,   pro^nded  that,  as  a   safeguard,   the   condition 
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of  the  perwm  bo  relieved  shall  always  be  made  infienor 
to  Uu]  conditicm  of  the  independent  laboarar. 
toreement  of  this  condition  ia  a  matter  of  woam 
for,  even  when  it  ie  home  in  mind,  guazdiaza  fiaO  to 
ft  out ;  while,  in  tlie  great  dsjority  of  cases,  it 
or  repudiated,  and  the  superviaon  of  the  State,  tha 
partial  remedy  introdoced  in  183t,  has  been  quite  pomr- 
leM  to  uphold  it  It  is  proved,  moreoyer,  bj  iirefrBgallle 
evidence,  not  to  be  impatiently  aet  aside  on  tbe  ground 
that  ifc  in  old  and  out  of  harmony  with  modem  Brnpsnt- 
tJons,  that  districts  can  be  depauperised  by  an  adberowe 
to  this  maxim  and,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  involved  in 
the  direst  oonfimon  when  that  principle  is  set  at  defiance. 
With  these  reserTations.  therefore,  the  representatiTes 
of  the  older  view  now  admit  that  the  administration  of 
the  taw  in  hot>ele«b!y  faulty,  and  they  welcome  tbe  pro- 
posal to  bold  an  exhaustive  enqoiry. 

In  the  pamphlet  cited  above,  Chadwick  indicated  a 
deQnitc  policy  in  the  phrase, '  the  new  centralisation  for 
the  people.'  It  is  for  statesmen  to  decide  whether  this 
in  a  practicable  recommendation.  If  a  firm,  continuous, 
uniform,  and  judicial  administration  is  desirable,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  can  he  secured  unless  by  some 
measure  of  centralisation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  democracy  to  preclude  it  from  adopting  centralised 
manngeiiiont  in  matters  where  such  a  course  promises  to 
be  more  etlicient.  The  present  position  is  bad.  but  not 
intolerable ;  if  it  cannot  be  amended  in  the  way  indicated^ 
by  the  ostablishment  of  a  trained  and  responsible  ad- 
ministration, we  frankly  confess  we  see  very  little  hope 
of  improvement.  To  give  our  present  administrators 
more  funds  and  larger  powers  will  only  enable  them  to 
givo  additional  point  to  the  saying  that  wc  can  have 
exactly  as  many  paupers  as  we  choose  to  pay  for. 

The  precedent  which  the  late  Government  had  in  its 
mind  when  it  appointed  the  present  Boyal  Commission 
was  that  earlier  Commission  of  1832-4  whose  Report  has  so 
largely  dominated  the  discussion  of  poor-law  economics 
ever  since.  Unfortunately  the  different  circumstances 
which  now  surround  the  subject  make  it  very  doubtful 
whether  public  opinion  can  be  influenced  as  it  was  in 
1834.  In  the  first  place,  things  are  not  so  bad  now  as 
they  were,  when  the  Commission  literally  stood  between 
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I  CDgland  and  social  bankruptcy.  The  pressure  is  now 
I  confined  to  places  whore  the  old  Poor  Law  has  been 
I  more  or  less  restored,  and  the  need  of  a  drastic  policy  of 
[rescue,  therefore,  is  not  universally  acknowledged.  The 
Commission  of  1834  was  a  small  Commission  of  nine 
members,  of  whom  only  two  seem  to  have  taken  an 
active  part.  The  Commission  took  no  oral  evidence,  as 
'  is  the  custom  with  Commissions  now,  but  appointed 
f  assistant  Commissioners,  educated  men  who  were  sent 
round  to  collect,  sift,  and  epitomise  evidence.  The  Com- 
mission relied  on  their  reports,  and  did  not  waste  its  time 
I  in  hearing  and  cross-examining  the  host  of  impracticable 
faddists  who,  on  such  occasions,  are  so  eager  to  tender 
their  advice.  The  Commission  was  composed  of  business- 
like men,  and  did  not  include,  as  is  now  customary,  all 
the  rival  controversialists  who  beset  the  subject.  What 
was  still  more  important,  it  contained  two  men  who 
knew  what  ought  to  be  done ;  while  the  remaining  seven 
had  the  good  sense  to  accept  their  findings.  Some  years 
earlier,  Chadwick  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Bentham 
by  a  series  of  papers  on  the  French  system  of  local 
government,  and  had  more  or  less  definitely  worked  out 
the  idea  of  a  centralised  control.  Nassau  Senior  was  a 
distinguished  economist,  who,  like  Malthus  and  Ricardo, 
appreciiited  the  danger  of  an  unlimited  Poor  Law ;  and  he 
saw  in  the  proposals  of  Chadwick  a  means  of  introduc- 
ing safeguards  which,  if  loyally  applied,  were  sure  to  be 
effective.  The  evidence  and  the  unanimous  report,  written 
by  Nassau  Senior,  and  embodying  a  part,  at  all  events, 
of  Chadwick's  plan,  led  directly  to  the  recommendations 
which  it  was  wished  to  enforce. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  present  Commission 
does  not  contain  persons  of  clear  and  practicjil  views ;  but  a 
Commission  of  eighteen,  many  of  them  distinguished  con- 
troversialists, who  will  naturally  wish  to  call  up  evidence 
in  justification  of  their  own  views,  is  not  likely  to  be 
expeditious  in  its  procedure  or  unanimous  in  its  verdict. 
We  fear  that  at  the  present  time  the  success  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1834  cannot  be  repeated.  The  Legislature 
cannot  now  get  rid  of  its  responsibihty  by  this  de\'ice. 
It  must  summon  up  courage  to  face  the  difficulty  itself. 
It,  and  it  alone,  has  the  authority  and  the  power  to 
educate  and  lead  pubhc  opinion.    This  is  a  duty  which  has 
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been  too  lon^  neglected,  and  which  ought  to  be  shirked 
no  longer.  We  hope,  though  we  are  not  sanguine,  that 
its  work  will  bo  assisted  by  the  laboui-s  of  the  Coraniis- 
sion  ;  what  we  want,  however,  is  not  fresh  evidence — the 
facts  are  notorious — but  clear  and  strong  guidance. 

Until  the  Commission  reports,  the  ordinary  citizen  will 
be  much  perplexed  by  conUIcting  advice.  He  sees  that 
the  policy  of  relieving  the  unemployed  by  the  provision 
of  work  is  very  popular  and  very  plausible.  Every  one, 
except  the  dole-gi^'or,  whose  view,  or  want  of  view,  is 
generally  discredited,  professes  a  desire  to  assist  poverty 
to  attain  efficiency  and  independence — an  object  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  mere  relief  of  distress,  which  leaves 
the  recipients  not  only  poor,  but  pauperised.  The  social- 
ists of  Poplar  and  West  Ham  make  no  secret  of  their 
view  that  the  State  should  organise  work  for  the  work- 
less — a  form  of  enterprise  which,  they  believe,  could 
be  permanent  and  expansive.  The  honourable  instinct 
of  the  poor  man  himself  is  against  receiving  legal  or 
charl table  relief;  what  he  asks  for  is  work.  The  poor- 
law  economists,  to  whose  extorted  admission  of  the 
failure  nf  the  law  we  have  already  adverted,  are  also 
agreed  that  what  is  needed  is  a  bettor  organisation  of 
industry,  not,  of  course,  by  the  State,  but  by  means  of 
a  greater  mobility  and  adaptability  of  labour — a  result 
which,  they  maintain,  is  much  obstructed  by  the  conges- 
tion caused  by  an  ill-considered  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  by  the  provision  of  artificial  relief  work 
which  cannot  he  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  needed  expansion  of  industry,  whether  it  como 
from  the  government  organisation  demunded  by  the 
socialists  or  from  the  economic  development  of  fi-ee 
industry,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  unskilled  and 
intermittently  employed  population,  must  be  continuous. 
An  industry  fomented  by  charitable  eflort  during  the 
winter  and  suddenly  stopped  in  the  spring,  or  even  after 
a  longer  period,  is  worse  than  useless.  Socialists,  again, 
with  the  command  of  only  parochial  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, soon  come  to  an  end  of  their  tether;  and  the 
country,  as  at  present  advised,  is  certainly  not  inclined 
to  carry  on  their  experiment  with  national  funds.  Tliere 
is  no  exit  from  the  difficulty  in  either  of  these  directions. 

At  this  point  of  the  controversy  persona  of  good  will 
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may  not  unnaturally  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  some 
middle  course,  aomo  plan  of  developing  employment, 
which  obi-ioualy  and  admittedly  is  the  remedy  most 
ardently  desired.     To  this  question  we  now  turn. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  there  is  any- 
thing new  in  the  present  situation  which  entitles  us  to 
disregard  our  earlier  experience  as  irrelevant.  Addressing 
himaelf  to  this  problem,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  speaking 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  November  9,  referred  to  the 
•wish  to  distinguish  the  evil  of  the  unemployed  from 
the  general  evil  of  poverty  and  pauperism,'  and  described 
the  diQiculty  as  follows:  'The  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed I  take  to  be  this — that  in  the  mutations  of 
trade,  in  the  oscillations  of  prosperity,  in  the  changes  of 
industi-y,  in  the  progress  of  invention,'  men  with  eveiy 
qualification  for  work  are  temporarily  tlirown  out  of 
employment. 

This  enumeration  of  causes  is  accurate  and  perhaps  ex- 
haustive; but,  when  wo  reflct-t  that  the  case  of  the  unem- 
ployed hasalways  been  the  main  difficulty  of  poor-lawlegia- 
lation  and  administration,  wo  find  it  difficult  to  make  these 
causes  the  basis  of  a  distinction  between  want  of  employ- 
ment and  the  '  general  evil '  of  pauperism.  The  ordinary 
English  Poor  Law,  in  all  ages,  has  been  largely  and  at 
times  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  distress  arising 
from  want  of  employment.  The  enactment-of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Law,  to  go  no  further  back,  was  largely  due  to  a 
'  mutation'  of  industry  which,  in  Tudor  times,  converted 
much  arable  into  sheep-grazing  land.  The  most  significant 
legislative  incident  of  the  period  between  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  reform  of  1834  is  probably  the  action 
taken  by  all  large  centres  of  population  to  contract  them- 
selvea  out  of  the  ordinary  Poor  Law,  and  to  obtain  special 
Local  Acts  for  themselves,  because  they  found  the  obliga- 
tion laid  on  them  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth — "to  sot  the 
poor  on  work ' — impracticable.  As  typical  of  this  move- 
ment, we  may  cite  the  Bristol  Act  of  1696,  which,  after 
reciting  the  evils  arising  from  the  idle  and  unemployed, 
gave  power  to  erect  buildings  within  the  city  of  Bristol 
'for  the  better  employment  and  maintaining  of  the  poor. 
The  failure  of  this  Act  is  epigrammatically  summed  up  by 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  says  that  the  good  workmen 
would  not  stay  in  the  house  of  industry,  and  those  who 
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remained  spoiled  the  materiaL  If  sp£w;e  permitted,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  early  attempts  to 
reform  the  Elizabethan  Law  failed  because  of  the  assump- 
tion, which  indeed  underlay  the  Law  itaelf,  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  public  authority  to  organise  industry  for 
the  less  efficient  fringe  of  the  population. 

The  celebrated  Report  of  1834  pointed  out  how  the 
obligation  to  set  the  poor  on  work  had  been  universally 
abandoned.  If  employment  continued  to  be  given,  it  was 
not  by  way  of  an  organisation  of  industry,  but  was  merely 
incidental  to  the  giving  of  relief.  As  a  measure  of  relief 
it  was  costly,  because  of  the  material  that  had  to  bo  pro- 
vided, and  unsatisfactory,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
provide  work  that  was  suitable  for  all.  The  obligation  of 
the  Elizabethan  Law,  therefore,  was  universally  ignored ; 
and  resort  was  had  to  the  easier  and  less  costly  but 
hardly  less  pernicious  system  of  supplementing  wages  and 
relieving  all  comers  on  a  scale  depending  on  the  number  of 
their  children  or  on  the  price  of  bread.  The  crisis  of  1834 
was  entirely  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  unemployed  able- 
bodied  population ;  and  the  whole  merit  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  abolished  the 
obligation  to  employ,  and  put  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied 
on  a  different  basis.  The  work  exacted  under  the  new 
Poor  Law  made  no  pretence  to  be  an  organisation  of 
industry ;  it  was  merely  a  test  of  destitution. 

Those  who  were  then  responsible  for  public  policy  did 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  were  oscillations  and 
mutations  of  trade.  The  displacement  of  labour  by 
invention  was  then  proceeding  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  at  present ;  but  the  Legislature  was  deliberately  of 
opinion  that  the  needed  redistributions  of  labour  were 
most  surely  and  successfully  effected  by  the  call  of  the 
market,  and  that  interference  ■n-ith  the  fluidity  of  labour 
by  attempts  through  the  Poor  Law  to  organise  labour  in 
places  and  in  trades  where  it,  ex  hypothesi,  was  not  wanted, 
wEis  an  aggravation  of,  and  not  a  remedy  for,  the  evil. 
The  whole  history  of  industry  is  the  record  of  transitions 
from  one  form  of  industry  to  another,  and,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  of  its  migration  from  one  place  to  another. 
It  is  just  because  the  offer  of  employment,  in  work  arti- 
ficially fomented  by  charitable  or  poor-law  funds,  tends 
*i  an  undesirable  congestion,  that  the  Legislature, 
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offering  an  adequate  maintenance  to  the  destitute,   de- 
liberately abjured  all  pretence  of  organising  industry. 

Industry  is  essentially  an  exchange  of  efforts ;  and 
labour-force  is  good  currency  and  has  value  if  it  can  be 
jfuided  to  present  itself  for  employment  at  the  right 
place  and  with  sufficient  qualifications.  If,  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  this  discussion  within  practical  limits,  we  rule 
out  the  demand  of  the  sociahst,  we  are  left  to  consider 
whether  any  constructive  sen-ice  can  bo  rendered  to  the 
unemployed  by  efforts  to  increase  the  fluidity  o£  labour. 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  leave 
on  one  side,  as  irrelevant  to  a  discussion  about  connecting 
relief  with  such  services,  many  important  and  decisive 
considerations.  We  may  instance  the  need  of  a  wiser 
expenditure  of  working-class  earnings.  If,  through  the 
excise,  workmen  voluntarily  devote  a  large  proportion  of 
their  income  to  defraying  the  cost  of  government,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  curtailment  of  employment  in 
the  domestic  industries  where  their  work  chiefly  lies. 
Again,  the  question,  recently  raised  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil, 
of  the  desirability  of  grading  the  labour  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  trade  unions,  is  one  which  closely  affects  tb* 
employment  of  the  aged  and  the  less  skilful  workman. 
There  is  also  the  even  larger  question  as  to  the  claim  put 
forward  by  trade  unions  for  a  monopoly  of  certain  indus- 
tries. This  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to  the  fluidity  of  labour, 
and  a  cause  of  permanent  congestion  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled.  Again,  there  is  the  question  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  regularise  the  mass  of  unskilled  and 
termittently  employed  labour,  e.g.  in  the  riverside  and 
the  building  trades.  The  dock  companies  of  London  have 
let  a  good  example  in  this  respect.  M,  Yvoa  Guyot,  in 
•ilia  '  Confiita  du  Travail  et  leur  Solution,'  has  made  useful 
uggestions,  as  yet  mainly  (though  in  France  not  entirely) 
in  their  theoretical  stage,  for  the  organisation  of  w^ork- 
men  in  groups  for  the  purpose  of  co-operativo  tender  and 
contract — an  interesting  and  ingenious  proposal  among 
the  many  that  have  for  their  object  the  advance  of  the 
workman  out  of  the  purely  proletarian  or  hand-to-mouth 
condition  of  life.  Of  such  proposals  we  cannot  attempt, 
in  a  mere  digression,  to  make  an  exhaustive  list ;  but  one 
other  we  may  mention.  The  present  generation,  with  its 
lailures  and  misfits,  is  passing  away  while  we  debate ;  the 
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hope  of  the  future  lies  id  the  rising  generation.  SoMK- 
tliing  may  be  done  by  philanthropic  effort,  by  snae 
well-considered  propaganda  among  pareata  who  hMft 
children  leaving  school,  to  distribute  the  laboar  of  Un 
young  away  from  overstocked  and  decaying  tradet  intB 
occupations  of  better  prospect. 

These  things,  it  is  true,  have  nothing  directly  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Law  or  with  charitable  relief  funds;  m 
it  is  in  these  or  some  of  those  fields  of  endeavour  that 
there  is  most  promise  of  useful  result  for  the  efforts  of 
enlightened  philanthropy.  We  cannot  be  so  saoguiiu 
wlien  it  is  proposed  to  combine  the  work  of  a  better  orgui- 
isation  of  labour,  by  some  or  all  of  the  above-nientioued 
methods,  with  the  administration  of  a  relief  fund.  Th&t, 
however,  is  the  task  which,  as  we  understand  it,  has  beea 
undertaken  by  the  committees  of  the  new  Unemployed 
Fund.  In  this  connexion  the  Report  of  the  Central 
Kxecutive  Committee  of  the  London  Unemployod  Fond. 
1904-5,*  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  document.  lU 
perusal,  with  a  little  reading  between  the  lines,  diacloaes 
very  clearly  the  immense  difHcuIty  of  the  task  undertaken. 

The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  old  mistakes  seems  to 
have  been  cleorly  before  the  mind  o£  the  person  who 
drafted  the  report  of  the  Classification  Committee.  Thus, 
on  p.  '-^2,  the  object  of  one  part  of  the  Committ-ee's  work, 
the  Central  Labour  Exchange,  is  described  as  intended  'to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  labour,  to  provide  a  new  instm- 
mont  by  which  wage-earners  may  be  enabled  to  find 
billots  that  they  need  and  employers  the  men  they  w^ant.' 
This  Exchange,  we  are  told,  will  not  create  work.  '  It 
will,  ill  every  respect,  work  through  ordinary  channels ; 
and  its  institution  is  another  recognition  of  the  supreme 
importance  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  normal 
courses  of  industry.'  This,  to  our  mind,  is  a  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  the  unemployed  cannot  be  absorbed 
in  masses  in  sorao  now  and  as  yet  undiscovered  in- 
dustry, but  tJiat  tliey  may  be  absorbed,  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  in  difTerent  directions  and  in  different  trades,  and 
these  the  normal  trades  of  the  country.      How  far,  wo 
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wonder,  do  tho  institution  of  these  new  authorities,  tlie 
expectation  which  they  have  excited,  and  the  attitude 
taken  tip  hy  the  normal  member  of  the  local  committees, 
tend  to  defeat  this  declared  dispersing  policy  of  the 
'entral  Committee  ?  How,  again,  does  it  agree  with  the 
xpectation  expressed  in  certain  quarters  tliat  there  can 
be  a  return  en  masse  to  the  land  ? 

Again,  on  p.  45  of  this  same  Report,  we  read : — 
'  By  whatever  ineana  tliat  may  be  i>os3ib]e  and  appropriate, 
by  measures  whether  of  stornnoss  or  of  kindness,  it  must  be 
the  ideal  of  unemployed  adiuinistratiou  to  seo  that  the  offer 
of  employment,  or  whatever  step  is  recommended,  is  more 
than  the  itallintive  of  the  moment;  that  it  leaves  men  more 
independeut  than  it  found  them,  their  industrial  status  un- 
impaired, if  not  improved.' 

Admirable  counsel  o£  perfection  !  We  wonder  how 
far,  with  the  local  administration  available,  this  precau- 
tion can  bo  observed.  Elaborate  and  admirable  instruc- 
tions are  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  local  joint 
committees,  by  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  duty  oE 
jclassiflcntiou  has  to  bo  performed.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  the  careful  investigation  which  is  recommended  is 
possible,  in  the  face  of  the  ntass  of  applications  wliich  the 
advertisement  of  these  largo  public  funds  inevitably  pro- 
duces. This  is  the  reason  why,  oven  in  ordinary  poor- 
law  administration  (i.e.  in  dealing  with  applicants  not  for 
work  but  for  relief,  a  much  less  attractive  object),  investi- 
gation is  generally  admitted  to  be  impracticable;  and 
why  an  automatically  working  test  of  destitution  is  held 
by  competent  authorities  to  be  a  preferable  method  of 
iBelection.  Investigation  is  useful  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  private  funds;  hut,  so  far  ns  our  knowledge 
goes,  it  has  been  conspicuously  a  failure  when  it  lias  had 
to  deal  with  great  masses  of  applicants. 

In  the  present  case,  though  allowance  must  be  made 
'  for  a  system  which  is  not  yet  in  full  working  order,  it  is 
notorious  that  serious  investigation  played  no  part  in 
the  selections  made  by  tho  joint  or  local  committees. 
'Occasionally,'  the  Report  admits  (p.  33),  'these  duties  soem 
to  have  been  somewhat  perfunctorily  performed.'  It 
significantly  declines  '  to  describe  local  procedure,  district 
by  district.'  '  Little  gain '  (it  says) '  would  result  from  sucb 
an  attempt  Criticism,  favourable  or  otherwise,  would 
Vol.  204.— JVo.  406.  B. 
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almost  neoessftrily  be  involved ;  and  from  this  no  ad- 
vautAge  would  be  Ukely  to  accrue.'  It  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  rely  confidently  on  a  central  body  which, 
doubtless  justly,  thinks  it  would  unduly  strain  its  authority 
to  criticise  or  even  publish  the  proceedings  of  its  sub- 
ordinate committees.  The  situation  recalls  the  failure  of 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  adopt  the  policy  prescribed 
to  them  by  the  Commissioners  and  their  succeaaors  the 
Local  Giovenmient  Board.  The  Report  breathes  an  air 
of  admirable  wisdom ;  but  we  fear  it  bears  very  little 
relation  to  the  work  done  at  the  varioas  local  joint 
committees. 

The  sectiou  of  the  Report  called  '  Summary  and  Con- 
ehtakuis*  reiterates  the  need  of  increasing  the  fluidity  of 
lahour,  and.  while  dwelling  on  the  advantage  of  saving 
men  from  *  the  often  final  degradation  of  the  Poor  Law,* 
a8aun««  us  that  '  the  greatest  caution  has  been  needed  to 
Ka\-r  nuMi  fn^m  the  opposite  but  no  less  real  form  of 
ilBB.l»il»tiiiii  the  toss  uf  self-reliance,  and  the  expectation 
aad  (toarp  that  simitar  special  work  may  continue  to  be 
fbttod  for  them.'  The  fact  that  most  of  the  men  were  of 
th»  laoa  eocDp^lent  and  intermittently  employed  cla£S 
Bawte  il  v<kC7  dilticult — we  fear  we  must  say  impossible — 
to  pr*v«nl  emplo^Tnent  intended  to  be  continuous,  and  at 
trmio-untoa  ral«s  of  wa^:es^  from  being  attractive,  even 
In  th*  wvrics  for  which  ihe  Central  Comnxittee  was  itself 
Ib  tbe  «niployment  given  locally  and  by 
pabUe  bodko.  the  neoessity  of  such  saf^^uard  was 
not.  «o  tmr  as  wo  oan  le«m.  acknowledged. 

THia  point  is.  of  course,  of  the  first  importance.  The 
•CvvK-y.  if  it  is  to  do  any  good,  must  .select  its 
mmI  oaly  soeh  aoMMUit  of  material  as  it  can 
coatrot  and  ohimatoly  pUc«  in  an  improved 
Th»  wwiwr  of  salection  may  be  investigation, 
tt«  dMfaiily  of  whk^  ma  we  have  said,  is  well-nigh 
feM^^wrnfcfe:  or  il  may  be  some  automatie  test,  such  as 
Wrd  wvric  and  knr  wagvs.  Bard  work  cannot  foirly  be 
ftom  WMweMtoaMd  hands,  and  low  wages  are  not 
U  ikvna  caadMoaeL  IhstefiMu,  bxv  more   or 


Tto  lkM«BakilMi  and  intermittently  emploj-ed. 

at  tmde-ankm  wages  is  attrac- 

o»  no  nh|w>ioa  to  itwlaihiuy  men  from 

)i  aot  to  tbolr  Bsfr  ao  lang  as  the  remedial 
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icy  has  at  its  disposal  sufficient  outlet  for  placing 
tucli  men  in  a  permanently  improved  economic  position ; 
but,  if  it  has  uo  such  outlet,  its  influence  is  toward  a 
per  congestion. 

On    this   point    the  Report    is  not  reasauring.     The 

culty  ia  fairly  stated ;  and  the  Central  Committee,  we 

re  told,  attempts  to  make  some   provision   for  various 

classes  of  cases  in  which  permanent  assistance  is  required. 

ts   efforts   can  be  described  generally  as  efforts,  in  the 

place,  to  provide  information  as  to  vacancies.     It  is 

ifficult,  we  confess,  to  think  that  an  organisation  which, 

hypothesi,  is   formed  to  deal  with  the  leas  competent, 

ill  be  a  popular  house  of   call  and  enquiry  either  to 

employers  or  labourers.     Is   it   not  rather  a  rendezvous 

■which  the  employer  would  shun  ?  Would  it  not  he  wiser 

to  stimulate  and  improve  the  action  of  existing  agencies  ? 

The   object  is,   of  course,  admirable ;   but   has   such   an 

orgaaisation    any   chance    of    removing   the   congestion 

■which  the  very  existence  of  the  fund  increases  ? 

Over  and  above  this  diffusion  of  information  by  a 
I*abour  Exchange,  the  Committee  seems  mainly  to  rely  on 
emigration  and  on  a  somewhat  vaguely  expressed  aspira- 
tion for  a  retiuTi  to  the  land.  With  regard  to  emigration, 
it  'Vf\\\  be  relevant  to  refer  to  an  episode  in  the  passing  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  During  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  its  emigration  clauses,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
remarked  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  passing,  but 
that  he  wasi  of  opinion  that,  when  the  Act  w^as  passed, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
very  little  use  ever  was  made  of  these  clauses.  The 
truth  is,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sagaciously  surmised, 
that  there  was  no  surplus  population  which  required  to 
omigi'ate.  Surplus  population  is  only  created  when  it  ia 
aggregated  in  masses  in  front  of  some  public  authority 
which,  like  that  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  professes  to 
manage  its  affairs,  and,  as  happened  at  tliat  time,  signally 
fails  to  fulfil  the  oxpectationa  raised. 

Mr  Rider  Haggard  and  others  have  revived  the 
advocacy  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  the  more  inten- 
sive cidtivation  of  the  soil.  Undoubtedly  '  the  pulverisa- 
tion '  of  property,  wliich  is  the  need  of  the  houi-,  has  worked 
esewhere  in  connexion  with  small  holdings  of  land ; 
is  dif&cult  to  see  its  connexion  with  the  question 
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^have  raised  difficulties  which  may  prove  iiisupernble.  It 
Bivould  have  been  better  to  leave  the  relief  of  destitution 
Hto  the  normal  agencies  existing  for  that  purposo,  and  to 

■  devote  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  money  which  thiu 
fund  has  called  forth  directly  to  the  constructive  work 
to  which,  rightly  enough,  the  Committee  attaches  a  para- 
mount importance. 

H  The  Committee  labours  under  the  further  difficulty 
Bthat  some  of  its  proposals  are  ruthlessly  condemned  by 
■leaders  of  working-class  opinion.  Mr  John  Burns  has 
~  remarked, in  liis  emphatic  way  ('Morning  Post,'  Nov.  27, 
1905),  that  labour  colonies  are  merely  'doss-houses' — a 

■  term,  we  take  it,  of  reproach,  not  applicable  to  places 
H  where  a  man's  industrial  character,  when  broken  or  in 
B  danger  of  being  broken,  is  likely  to  be  strengthened  and 

restored.  We  should  be  sorry  to  adopt  such  an  opinion 
without  reservation.  As  an  adjunct  to  a  workhouse,  or  as 
a  place  of  training  to  which  carefully  selected  applicants 
could  be  sent  with  a  view  to  emigration,  such  establish- 
ments  might  be  useful ;  but  unless  admissions  are  made 

■  on  a  restricted  scale,  they  are  undoubtedly  in  danger  of 
deserving  Mr  Bums's  condemnation.  As  an  alternative  to 
the  workhouse,  they  might   reassure   some   middle-class 

H  susceptibilities;  but  as  a  rule,  we  fear,  they  merely  provide 
"  a  costly  alternative  form  of  dependence,  and  are  no  per- 
manent alleviation  of  the  difficulty. 

I        Again,  with  regard  to  emigration,  we  observe  that  the 
following   resolution   has   boon   passed    by   the    London 
Trades  Council  ('  Times,'  Oct.  2,  1905)  :— 
'That  this  conforenco  of  organised  London  workers  em- 
,      pbaticnlly  denounces    the    proposals   of    Messrs   Booth  and 
Carlile  to  transport  for  life  thousands  of  the  flower  of  tho 
working  classes  as  a  pretended  relief  for  the  iiii employment 
I       difficulty,  believing  that  such  iiiethoda  would  be  suicidal  from 

I  the  national  ix)iut  of  view,  and  not  only  would  not  beneficially 
affect  the  position  of  tlie  unemployed,  but  would  be  entirely 
mischievous  to  the  general  interests  of  the  working  class,  and 
would  tend  to  stave  off  the  growing  demand  on  the  i>art  of 
tlie  workei's  for  urgent  economic  and  social  cliangos  which 
would  effect  a  solution  of  the  problem  at  the  present  time 
L^  and  in  this  country.' 

^P        Without    sharing    this    somewhat  extravagant   con- 

■  demnation  of  emigration— a  healthy  and  natural  outlet 


llH«iy«pnBof  libe  wiBrtnti*  at  iihutiH  wiikh  it  had 
l«a<!  dmni  lor  tbe  Mifataaw  o<  tiK  a^BBUtnxan. 

Th*  ffSBCoJatiooi  of  tfce  Loeal  GoTemmatt  Boud,  bcnr- 
mm,  nr»  inaKh  law  vtHi^aiit  th&a  the  pcine^les  of 
mlfftitjti  laUl  down  in  the  Central  Comnuttee's  B^wrt. 
Wm  >)"pn  WM  tnAjr  ha  wrong,  bat  we  shall  be  sarprised 
it  fill  OtitrMi  (.V(inrnitte«  U  able  to  nr^Tntftin  its  standard 
tit  work  ill  tliM  fnco  of  the  preosore  which  is  sore  to  be 
hrimuhl,  Ut  Utur  on  it  from  all  qoarters.  We  fear  that 
thn  wliln  mlvortlMtmiont  und  expectation  of  large  public 
fiifldff  will  Antttnl  Iho  ntlmirablu  inteotions  expressed  in 
ill')  ('(finiii!t<t<Kt'N  Ittiport;  and  we  are  disposed  to  mIt 
wliftli'ir  Um*"<i  oI(j»ict*<  (50uld  not  have  been  more  certainly 
»(.tiilrt(xl  by  litMN  olitniKive  methods.  There  are  existing 
fi((*.ii»il«i«  for  iiiHiiy  of  the  objocta  which  the  Committee 
linn  III  vluw.  If  (hoxu  iiro  inoffit-ient,  they  might  bo 
utrnfiKtlmiHHl,  or,  If  not,  suHleiontly  numerous,  they  might 
Ihi  tiioruiMwl  I  tliuai  ll  would  have  boen  possible  to  avoid 
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the  danger  of  increasing  the  congestion  which  it  is  the 
object  of  nil  to  disperae. 

We  have,  however,  entered  on  the  exporimont,  and  it 
will  be  carried  through  ;  but  the  results  should  be  carefully 
watched.  The  admissions  of  the  Unemployed  Fund  Re- 
port are  most  valuable  ;  they  provide  a  touchstone  by 
which  the  success  of  the  experiment  can  be  tested.  The 
most  that  its  framers  hope  is  to  give  permanent  assist- 
ance to  ft  limited  number  of  selected  cases.  Will  this 
content  the  enthusiast?  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
danger  that  those  who  regard  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act  as  a  recognition  of  the  workman's  right  to  work 
will  press  their  interpretation  of  the  Act,  and  that  we 
shall  see  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  which  overtook  the 
national  workshops  in  Paris  in  1848. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  called  on  to  defend  the  Poor 
Ijaw  of  1834,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  opposite  party, 
remarked  that  this  reform  could  not  have  been  carried 
through  except  by  a  Liberal  Government.  The  new 
Premier  has  appointed  a  strong  man  to  the  Local  Govei-n- 
ment  Board;  and,  if  Mr  Burns  can  be  brought  to  see 
that  the  socialist  millennium  and  the  universal  employ- 
ment of  labour  by  the  Stato  are  not  practical  politics,  he 
may  conceive  it  his  duty  to  bid  the  country  rest  content 
with  the  guaranteed  maintenance  which  the  Poor  Law 
gives  to  destitution,  to  repress  sternly,  not  only  labour 
colonies,  but  also  all  other  opportunities  for  dependence, 
and  to  endeavour  the  framing  of  practical  measures  for 
developing  the  mobility  and  efficiency  of  labour,  and 
for  increasing  the  absorbent  properties  of  the  normal 
channels  of  industry.  He,  at  least,  sees  the  hopelessness 
of  devising  new  forms  of  dependence.  Will  he  see  that 
the  curtailment  of  those  which  already  exist  is  the  first 
etep  towards  reform  ?  Wo  are  entering  ou  a  new  phase 
of  this  controversy;  and  perhaps,  aa  Sir  Robert  Peel 
hinted,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  responsibility  rests  on  the 
popular  party.  It  was  the  Radical  wing  of  that  party 
that  saved  the  country  in  1834 ;  we  can  only  hope  that 
the  subject  will  bo  handled  with  equal  firmness  in  1906. 
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Art.  SII.-DISINTEGRATIOX   IX   RUSSIA. 

1.  Rusuia,  By  Sir  Duoald  Mackenzie  Wallace.  Xew 
edition.     Two  vols.     London  :  CasseU,  1905. 

2.  L'Empire  des  Tsar*.  By  A.  Leroy-Beauliou.  Third 
edition.     Three  vols,     Paris;  HaeheLi«,  1897-8. 

3.  Uisloire  de  la  Russte.  By  A.  llanibaud.  Fifth  edition. 
Paris:  Hachette.  1000. 

4.  Russian  Affairs.  By  Geoffrey  D rage.  Loudon:  Murray, 
1904. 

5.  Sixteen  Years  in  Siberitt.  'By  Leo  Deutscfa.  Translated 
by  Helen  Chisholm.     London  :  Murray,  1905. 

6.  L'Empire  Russe  et  le  Tsarisme.  By  Victor  Borard. 
Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1905.  English  translation  by 
G.  Fox-Davies  and  G.  O.  Popo.     London :  Nutt,  1905. 

7.  The  Russian  Revolutionary  Movement,  By  Konni  Zii- 
liacus.     London  :  Alston  Rivers,  1905. 

8.  Russia  from  tVithtn.  By  Alexander  Ular.  London: 
Heinemann.  1905. 

9.  Russia  in  Revolution,  By  G.  H.  Perria.  Loudon :  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  1905. 

In  July  1883,  in  an  article  in  this  Review  on  'The  Races 
of  European  Russia,'  we  endeavoured  to  draw  attention 
to  the  very  heterogeneous  ethnical  elements  composing 
the  population  of  that  country ;  we  referred  to  the 
■remarkable  want  of  cohesion  among  the  different  classes 
of  the  people ' ;  we  pointed  out  the  grave  danger  which 
would  threaten  autocratic  government  in  the  event  of 
Russia  engaging  in  an  unsuccessful  war ;  and  wo  asked, 
'  if  the  throne  be  shaken,  the  army  demoralised,  and  the 
nation  convulsed,  what  force  is  t«  hold  together  all  the 
heterogeneous  nationalities,  races,  aud  peoples'  whose 
position  we  had  described!'  The  autocracy  has  now  waged 
war  unsuccessfully ;  and  the  results  emphasise  the  import- 
ance of  the  question  which,  twenty-two  years  ago,  we 
ventured  to  indicate  as  likely  to  arise. 

Liberal  sentiraentB  have  often  been  temporarily  popu- 
lar in  Russian  society ;  but  to-day  liberal  and  eveti  radical 
ideas  have  been  generally  embraced  by  the  mass  of  the 
growing  middle  classes,  by  professional  men  and  traders ; 
whilst  exaggerated  doctrines  grading  downwards  to  the 
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most  violent  socialism  and  anarchiem  hare  permeated 
the  urban  proletariat.  The  politiuil  importance  of  the 
middle  classes  was  in6nitesinial  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  urban  proletariat  was  non-existent.  To-day  these 
classes  represent  a  great  political  force;  and  they  have 
discovered  their  strength.  But  oven  this  now  force 
wll  be  swept  aside,  as  by  an  irresistible  avalanche,  if 
the  wide-spread  discontent  and  unrest  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  peasant  population  should  lead  lo  a  general 
development  of  the  agrarian  disorders  reported  from 
many  provinces  of  European  Russia  and  Poland,  and 
also  from  the  Caucasus.  The  present  generation  of 
peasants  havo  had  no  experience  of  the  discipline  of 
serfdom ;  and  tho  unquestioning  submission  to  authority, 
which  circumstances  rendered  a  matter  of  habit  to  the 
serf,  can  no  longer  he  reckoned  upon  to  control  those  to 
whom  such  circumstances  are  but  a  tradition. 

To  facilitate  a  study  of  tho  causes  leading  to  the 
present  situation,  and  the  rapid  development  and  violent 
manifestation  of  ultra-Uboral  ideas,  it  is  desirable  brielly 
to  trace  the  history  and  growth  of  Liberalism  in  Russia. 
In  80  doing  wo  shall  have  frequently  to  refer  to  tho  now 
edition  of  'Russia'  by  Sir  D.  M.  Wallace,  a  remarkable 
book  for  which  every  serious  student  of  Russian  affairs 
must  remain  indebted  to  its  competent  and  conscientious 
author.  Tho  bulk  of  recent  publications  professing  to 
enlighten  the  world  on  tho  politit^l  situation  in  Russia 
is  no  more  informing  than  would  be  a  compilation  of 
thoughtless  and  exaggerated  statements  culled  from  tho 
columns  of  sensation-seeking  journals.  The  great  majority 
of  even  would-be  serious  books  bear  strong  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  put  together  with  hasty  incom- 
petence to  meet  tho  requirements  of  an  ignorant  public. 

In  connexion  with  tho  present  situation,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  tho  Russian  Slavs  have  for  centuries 
been  familiar  with  both  democratic  and  communistic 
ideas  and  practices.  As  Sir  D.  M.  Wallace  shows  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Mongolian  domination,  the  establishment 
of  the  autocracy  was  duo  to  conditions  which  arose  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Khans.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
leading  resistance  to  the  invading  hordes,  the  power  of 
the  Slav  princes  increased ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  tribute,  the  Khans,  when 
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they  had  eetablifihod  their  own  enpremacy ,  faToared  the 
absolute  aathoritj  of  the  rulers  of  the  RasBian  prind- 
palitiee.  The  process,  'which  began  by  confirming  the 
aathoritf  of  indiridual  princes,  colminated  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  most  powerful  among  them,  the 
Grand-Prince  of  Mascov>'.  But  all  the  influence  of  the 
Mongolian  domination  failed  to  eradicate  those  funda- 
mental democratic  principles  vhich  have  surrived  to  this 
day  in  certain  forms  of  village  local  self-government,  in 
the  communistic  system  of  land  tenore,  and  in  the  artel 
system  of  labour  cooperation. 

liberal  ideas  of  the  modem  type  are  no  new  thing 
among  the  upper  classes  in  Russia ;  but,  as  Sir  D.  M. 
Wallace  shows,  any  display  of  enthusiasm  for  such  ideas 
has  in  former  times  been  more  or  less  a  matter  of  fashion ; 
and,  when  the  Tsar  and  his  ministers  thought  things  were 
going  too  far  and  decreed  a  conservative  reaction,  the 
servile  crowd  was  not  slow  to  drop  what  they  suddenly 
discovered  to  be  foreign  theories  unsuited  to  Holy  Bussis. 
Under  the  Empress  Catherine  II,  and  encouraged  by  her, 
extreme  Liberalism  was  for  a  time  much  in  vogae,  and 
Voltaireanism  was  quite  fashionable  in  St  Petersburg.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  in  Franco  produced,  however,  a  hasty 
reaction ;  and,  the  Empress  setting  the  example,  St 
Petersburg  became  decidedly  reactiouary.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  another  wave  of  Liberal- 
ism upset  the  mental  balance  of  Kussian  society.  In  1825 
there  was  an  attempt  at  a  miUtary  insurrection  in  St 
Petersburg,  with  the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  autocracy 
and  proclaiming  a  republic  ;  but  the  reformers  were  rudely 
brought  to  their  senses  by  the  stem  hand  of  Nicholas  L 
The  liberal  movement  in  western  Europe,  which  culmin- 
ated  in  the  revolutionary  disturbances  in  1848—49,  affected 
St  Petersburg ;  but  the  actual  outbreak  of  revolutions  in 
France  and  elsewhere  alarmed  the  Tsar  and  mauy  of 
the  leaders  of  society.  A  spiiit  of  strong  conservatism 
speedily  reasserted  itself,  and  held  the  field  until  the 
disasters  of  the  Crimean  war  again  threw  doubts  on  the 
perfection  of  the  poUtical  system,  and  led  to  a  fresh 
national  awakening.  Alexander  II,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  had  to  face  a  new  situation,  and  to  deal  with  a 

Inridesprcad  and  serious  deumnd  for  practical  reforms. 

m     It  is  needless  here  to  follow  closely  the  political  events 
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of  the  earlier  years  o£  tho  reign  of  Alexander  II,  the 
'  Tsar  Liberator.'  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  whilu  tho 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  accomplished  witli  general 
goodwill  and  much  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  great 
landowners  as  a  body,  a  small  minority  remained  op- 
posed to  such  reforms.  After  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the 
reformers  had  subsided,  the  influence  of  this  minority 
steadily  increased.  Serfdom  could  not  be  re-established  ; 
but  the  powers  of  local  government  bodies  could  bo 
restricted  ;  the  Press  could  be  held  in  complete  sub- 
jection J  and  all  who  ventured  publicly  to  express  dis- 
approval of  reactionary  measures  could  be  promptly 
silenced  or  rigorously  dealt  with  if  they  proved  recalci- 
trant. Public  sentiment  accepted  the  reaction;  and, 
during  several  years,  Liberalism  In  Russia,  if  not  asleep, 
showed  no  signs  of  vital  energy.  The  awakening  came 
with  the  war  of  1878,  the  disasters  at  Plevna,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war. 

The  great  moral  and  social  effect  of  bringing  together 
the  masses  of  men  composing  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
perceived.  The  peasant  soldiers  were  often  unfavourably 
impressed  by  the  contrast  between  their  own  squalid 
homes  aud  the  comfortable  homesteads  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  had  been  represented  to  them  as  unfortunate  brethren 
struggling  with  adversity  under  the  cruel  yoke  of  tho 
Turk.  Never  had  the  Russian  soldier  dreamed  of  such 
substantial  comfort  for  himself  as  that  which  he  saw 
enjoyed  by  his  persecuted  brethren.  The  reflection  was 
obvious  that,  if  the  Turkish  system  of  government  was 
bad,  that  in  Russia  must  be  infinitely  w^orse.  The  Nihilist 
young  women  who  flocked  to  the  military  hospitals  as 
nurses,  and  the  apothecaries'  assistants,  many  of  whom 
came  from  the  same  class,  enforced  the  object-lesson  by 
their  teachings,  and  encouraged  discontent.  The  soldiers, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had  opportunities 
of  comparing  notes ;  and  tho  more  eloquent  among  them, 
who  had  lived  in  the  towns  or  had  received  some  educa- 
tion, spread  radical  and  socialistic  ideas  among  the  rest. 

The  effects  of  tho  agitation  begun  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  were  soon  felt  when  the  army  returned  home. 
They  manifested  themselves  in  a  rapid  increase  in  tho 
ranks  of  the  Nihilists,  and  in  increased  boldness  on  the 
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part  of  the  active  conspirators.  General  Trepoff  was  the 
first  victim  of  note ;  iiiiij  tho  appltiuse  wnth  which  tie 
acquittal  of  Vera  Sat^suliti'h,  his  assailant,  was  received  in 
a  law-court  full  of  persons  belonging  to  the  best  society  in 
St  Petersburg,  showed  that,  whilst  discontent  ^as  growing 
among  the  lower  orders,  liberalism  had  once  more  become 
a  force  in  St  Petersburg  society. 

The  Vera  Sassulitch  incident  was  followed  by  numerous 
assassinations  and  attempts  at  assassination,  ivhich,  though 
sympathy  ^vas  not  always  felt  for  the  particular  Anctinii 
gradually  began  to  alarm  the  minds  of  serious  people; 
and  tho  final  catastrophe,  when  Alexander  II  himaclf  met 
his  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  Nihilist,  startled  the  public. 
But,  although  detorminod  reactionaries  were  encouraged 
in  their  reactionary  sentiments,  the  spirit  of  reform  had 
now  got  so  strong  a  hold  on  society  that  a  largo  and 
important  section  openly  declared  that  the  only  way  of 
preventing  tho  recurrence  of  such  deplorable  incidonU 
was  to  enlist  the  active  support  of  all  rcasonablo  men  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  by  accepting  the  principle  of 
constitutionalism  for  Russia. 

Some  little  time  before  tho  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander II,  General  Loris  Melikoff  had  been  entrusted  witli 
powers  in  many  respects  much  greater  than  those  exer- 
cised by  a  Prime  Minister  under  a  constitutional  system 
of  government;  and  the  position  of  the  other  ministers,  bia 
colleagues,  had  been  subordinated  to  his  chief  authority. 
Although  vested  with  powers  approaching  those  of  a 
dictator,  Loris  Melikoff  is  known  to  have  favoured  (bo 
formal  granting  of  a  restricted  constitution,  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  his  views  by  a  majority  of  tho  ministers.  M 
A  constitution  is  lielieved  to  have  been  drafted  and 
approved  by  Alexander  II ;  and  it  has  been  contidently 
asserted  that,  had  he  Uved  a  few  days  longer,  it  would 
have  been  promulgated.  It  was  understood  that  the  _ 
murder  of  Alexander  must  necessarily  delay  reform ;  H 
but,  notwithstanding  tho  determined  attitude  of  the  re- 
actionary party,  strengthened  by  the  tragedy  which  they 
jnaintained  would  never  have  occurred  liad  not  the 
qtral  government  fallen  into  weak  hands,  tho  public 
\y  expected  that  Alexander  III  would  proclaim  a  con- 
ation. This  expectation  was  grievously  disappointed. 
On  the  memorable  morning  when  Alexander  111  made  _ 
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first  public  appearance  after  bis  fatlier's  funeral,  to 
hold  the  annual  spring  review  of  the  St  Petersburg  gar- 
rison, he  assembled  the  senior  officers  present,  among 
whom  was  Loris  Melikoff.  To  the  intense  surprise  of  his 
audience,  he  announced  his  determination  to  maintain  the 
autocratic  system  in  its  strictest  form,  and  he  commanded 
implicit  submission  to  his  wiU.  Neither  Loris  Melikoff 
nor  any  of  his  colleagues  had  had  the  faintest  intimation 
of  the  Tsar's  intention.  His  speech  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  political  programme  which  they  were  known 
to  favour,  and  which  they  had  believed  the  Tsar  to  be 
ready  to  accept.  The  delivery  of  such  a  speech,  without 
even  the  slightest  notice  to  his  ministers,  was  in  itself  an 
act  so  directly  antagonistic  to  all  constitutional  ideas 
that  Loris  Mehkoff  and  the  great  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues determined  to  resign.  Accordingly,  Count  IxjriH 
Melikoif,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  General  Miliutin, 
Minister  of  War,  Count  Valuieff,  Minister  of  Domains, 
M.  Ahasa,  Finance  Minister,  and  M.  NabokoEF,  Minister  of 
Justice,  simultaneously  tendered  their  resignation  to  the 
Tsar.  But  the  Tsar  once  more  surprised  his  ministers. 
Ho  rated  them  soundly  for  their  audacity  in  venturing  to 
talk  of  resignation  without  his  permission  ;  he  informed 
them  that,  when  he  saw  lit  to  remove  them  from  their 
posts,  ho  would  notify  tlieir  dismissal ;  and  ho  bade  them 
to  remember  meanwhile  that  they  were  his  servants,  and 
that,  until  dismissed  on  his  initiative,  they  must  continue 
to  fulM  their  duties. 

There  was  solid  reason  for  the  Tsar's  anger  with  his 
ministors.  In  Russia  no  ofBciul  consultation  or  combina- 
tion is  permitted  between  the  ministers  unless  they  are 
directed  to  consult  together,  or  do  so  in  the  presence  of 
the  autocrat ;  and  each  minister  personally  and  privately 
preaeata  to  the  supreme  head  of  tho  Government  the 
questions  on  which  he  desires  action  to  be  taken.  The 
importance  and  indeed  tho  necessity  of  such  a  system 
for  the  full  maintenance  oE  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
autocrat  is  self-evident.  It  was  equally  understood  by 
Loris  MeUkoff  and  his  colleagues,  and  by  the  reactionary 
advisers  of  the  Tsar,  under  whoso  inspiration  he  promptly 
nipped  in  the  bud  the  Brst  attempt  of  Russian  ministers 
to  introduce  tbe  constitutional  principle  of  tho  solidarity 
of  a  ministry.    This  attempt  to  introduce  ministerial  soli- 
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darity,  and  its  stem  repression  by  Alexander  HI,  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  political  history  of  Russia. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  AJexander,  the  influence  of 
the  determined  Conservative,  Pobiedonosteeff,  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  remained  supreme ;  and  it  is  practically 
certain  that  it  was  his  influence  which  induced  the  Tnar, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  reject  all  proposals 
tending  towards  constitutionalism.  A  marked  and  novel 
feature  of  this  period  of  conservative  ascendency  was  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  russianising  the  non-Orthodox 
and  alien  races  among  the  population  of  European  Kussia. 
This  policy,  inspired  by  PobiedonostsefF,  was  initiated 
and  conducted  in  a  most  unscrupulous  manner  by  Count 
IgnatieiF,  the  successor  of  Loris  Melikoflf  at  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior;  and  it  was  followed,  though  with  less 
overt  violence,  by  his  successor,  Count  Tolstoi. 

Count  Ignatieft'  directed  his  first  efforts  against  the 
Jews ;  but  towai-da  these  unfortunate  people  hia  policy 
rather  took  the  line  of  measures  for  ruining  their  economic 
position  and  thereby  reducing  their  gro\ving  proBperity 
and  power.  It  was  a  deliberate  part  of  this  policy  to 
bold  them  up  to  the  contempt  of  their  fellow  Russian 
Bubjecta  at  home,  and  to  saddle  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  with  the  responsibility  for  nihilistic  disturbances 
and  outrages.  The  cupidity  and  jealousy  of  the  peasant 
class  were  artfully  excited ;  and  the  result  was  seen  in 
the  widespread  anti-Jemab  disturbances  and  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  the  year  1882. 

Count  Tolstoi  turned  his  more  particular  attention  to 
the  Protestent  communities,  and  especially  to  those  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  Doivn  to  his  time,  the  barons  of 
German  origin,  and  the  German-speaking  commercial 
commtmities  in  the  important  towns  in  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, had  been  successfully  gemianising  the  population. 
This  had  been  done  on  no  definite  plan,  and  probably 
without  any  definite  intention ;  but,  as  all  business  and 
all  minor  ofBcial  appointments  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
educated  Gorman  class,  no  advancement  in  the  social 
scale  was  possible  for  those  who  did  not  speak  German 
and  work  with  the  Germans.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Livonian  or  Esthonian  peasants  felt  any  resentment 
against  their  German  superiors  on  this  account.  To  leam 
German  was  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  education 
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H  of  all  who  desired  to  rise  in  the  world.  The  peasants 
H  deeply  reseuted,  however,  the  special  privileges  of  the 
H  barons,  who  were  complete  masters  of  the  local  courts 
H  and  often  exercised  their  authority  with  great  harshness. 
H  This  was  the  lever  used  by  the  Government  to  promote 
H  discord  and  destroy  the  German  ascendency ;  but  when, 
H  having  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity  between  the 
H  peasants  and  the  superior  classes,  it  began  to  iusist  on 
H  nissianising  the  former,  and  adopted  the  ordinaiy  Russian 
H  methods,  described  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review 
H  (July  1901),  of  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Ortho- 
"  dox  Church,  the  people  soon  learned  that  they  were  being 
freed  from  the  Germans  merely  to  find  still  more  uncon- 
genial masters  in  the  Russian  tckinov7iiks. 

At  the  same  time  the  prosperous  German  Memnonite 
H  colonies  on  the  Volga  were  taken  iu  hand.  They  were 
^  deprived  of  the  management  of  their  own  public  institu- 
tions ;  and  their  public  funds  were  seized  to  be  adminis- 
■  tered  by  Government — in  other  words,  they  were  confis- 
cated. Finally,  a  death-blow  w^as  given  to  the  system 
under  which  the  colonists  had  become  the  one  really 
prosperous  agricultural  community  in  Russia,  by  forcing 
them  to  adopt  the  Russian  system  of  periodical  redistri- 
bution of  their  lands.  This  system,  which  may  perhaps 
be  apphed  without  grave  prejudice  to  poorly  cultivated 
lands,  is  incompatible  with  farming  on  modem  principles. 
The  colonists  wore  ruined ;  largo  numbers  emigrated ;  and 
those  that  remained  are  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
social  and  economic  level  of  the  ordinary  Russian  peasant. 
The  result  desired  by  the  authorities  was  attained ;  the 
offensive  object-lesson  of  the  superiority  of  non-Russian 
institutions  has  been  obliterated. 

The  social  and  moral  influence  of  the  Polish  landed 
aristocracy  was  practically  extinguished  after  the  revolt 
of  1803 ;  but  the  sentiment  of  nationahty  was  pre- 
served among  the  people ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  the  natural  centre  of  opposition  to  the 
Pobiedonostscff  policy  of  russianisation.  This  pohcy 
therefore  necessitated  an  attack  on  the  Church.  The 
methods  of  this  attack  have  already  been  described  in 
an  article  in  this  Review  (October  1904) ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  record  here  the  system  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  £nal  measure — the  dosing  of  the  churches,  the 
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mUjing-gTomid  oC  the 

Tbe  proenlare  Adofited  far  tins  puipoato  had  a*  lewt  tim 

merit  of  beiog  htgenioaa.    Tbe  fands  LoDaetoJ  17  Aa 

bem  aevced,  iritfa  all  other  ■hntlT  ftmda,  fay  the 
autboritieA,  tbe  dntj  of  namtainii^  the  ImBfap  d»- ; 
reared  cm  them.     This  datjr  was  tartSaiOj  ne^aetedij 
bat  Bosaian  experts  a«  carefnUy  impectad  the  eonditioo  I 
of  the  baildin^.      The    experts    sooo    £seovec«d   t^st 
nQmercm.-)  church  baildiD^  were  onsafe :  and  ordns  ««n  1 
immediately   issaed   to   close   them.     How   these  ocdenj 
were  carried  oat  was  painfaUy  exhibited  in  a  mft"""*'*"  ', 
eaae  in   the   neigfaboorbood    of  Wilna.      The    peawnN,  1 
knowing  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  the  dOMOgl 
ftt  tbeir  charch,  adopted  tbe  plan  of  passive 
Tlie  congregation  was  organised  in  watches ;  and  throoglH 
out  the  day  and  night  a  certain  proportion  remained  at  H 
tbcir  devotions.     But  such  expedients  were  of  no  araiL 
Trottpfl  were  ordered  from  Wilna  ;  and,  when  the  wor- 
shipperii  refused  to  lea%'e  the  church,  \-oUeTB  were  fired 
at  tbem  an  they  knelt  before  tbe  altnr.     Tbe  corpses  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  were  dragged  oat;  and 
the  church  was  shut  up.     The  chapter  of  revenge  for 
this  bloody  deed  is  not  yet  closed. 

It  i«  unnecessary  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  would  be  practically  a  similar  story  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  Gregorian  Armenians.  It 
in  sufficient  to  say  that  the  endeavours  made  to  suppress  ■ 
the  uao  of  the  Armenian  language,  and  to  impoverish  " 
nnd  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Armenian  Church,  resulted 
in  provoking  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  race  against 
IlusMia  and  tbe  HuMSianH.  The  refusal  of  Russia  to 
support  other  Powers  in  bringing  pressure  on  Turkey  at 
tlio  time  of  the  Aniicrilan  massncres  was  a  part  of  ber 
general  policy.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  suppress  tbe 
Armenians  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protest 
against  their  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  economic  and  financial  prosperity  of  Finland  had 
aroused  the  jealouwy  of  Russia  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II,  and  certain  measures  were  intro-  _ 
duced  with  a  view  to  crippling  its   finances;   but  there ■ 
was  no  overt  oppression,  and  the  constitution  was  nomiu- 
.ally  respected.     In  the  last  years  of  Alexander  III  some 
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further  steps  were  taken  to  bring  Finland  into  line  with 
Rusnia.  Of  these,  irritating  but  relatively  unimportant 
examples  were  the  abolition  of  the  Finnish  national 
coinage  and  postage  stamps.  It  was,  however,  reserved 
for  Nicholas  II  to  repudiate  openly  his  constitutional 
obligations  to  Finland,  to  draft  Russian  troops  into  the 
country,  and  to  trample  on  the  most  cherished  liberties 
of  the  people.     The  results  are  well  known. 

To  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  various  alien  races  in  Russia  must  be  added 
eome  note  of  the  attitude  observed  towards  the  Little 
Russians.  However  unscrupulous  and  barbarous  the 
methods  employetl  to  russianisc  the  more  important  of 
the  alien  races  in  European  Russia,  the  policy  wa8 
intelligible  from  the  Russian  point  of  view ;  and,  could 
it  have  succeeded,  it  would  have  created  an  irresistible 
force  in  Eastern  Europe  dominating  the  whole  Eiuxipean 
continent.  It  has  not  succeeded  ;  it  was,  indeed,  too 
gigantic  a  task  to  have  a  chance  of  success  at  so  late  a 
date  in  the  history  of  Russia  and  Europe.  The  days  of 
possible  success  for  an  inquisition  or  for  dragonnndea 
have  passed,  oven  in  Russia.  All  that  has  been  achieved 
ifl  to  accentuate  racial  feelings  and  hostility  to  Russian 
rule,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  difBculties  of  the  situation. 

But  Russian  statesmen  were  not  content  with  en- 
deavouring to  russianise  alien  races ;  even  the  minor 
differences  existing  between  the  Great  Russians,  the 
dominant  section  of  the  Orthodox  population,  and  the 
Little  Russians  and  White  Russians,  excited  their  wrath. 
We  have  no  recent  trustworthy  iufonnation  as  to  the 
proportionate  numbers  of  these  different  sections ;  but, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Great  Russians  were  estimated 
at  from  30,000.000  to  35.000,000,  the  Little  Russians  at 
about  16,000,000,  and  the  White  Russians  at  about 
3,000,000.  The  last-named  occupy  some  of  the  poorest 
tracts  in  Russia,  where  lie  those  dismal  marshes  and 
stunted  forests  through  which  Napoleon's  army  efi'ected 
its  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow;  and  they  are  of  no 
political  importance.     The  Little  Russians  inhabit  all  the 

■     fertile   and   relatively  temperate    provinces    north    and 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Kieff  to  Kharkoff  ;  and  both 
their  numbers  and  their  relative  wealth  render  their  con- 
^     tentment  or  discontent  an  important  poUtical  factor. 
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When  the  Cossack  Khmelnitski,  pressed  by  the  Poles, 
entered  into  negotiation  with  Alexis  Michailoritch,  the 
Moscow  Tsar,  he  successfully  stipulated  for  the  autonomy 
of  Little  Russia  and  the  tJki'aine ;  and  a  separate  admin- 
ifltration  was  maintained  until  the  reign  of  Catherine  II. 
Although  this  separate  administration  has  disappeared, 
and  the  mass  of  tbe  people  have  forgotten  the  fact  of  ite 
existence,  separatist  sentiments  have  survived ;  and,  to 
quote  from  our  former  article,  '  there  are  recollections, 
preserved  in  popular  songs,  of  the  happy  days  gone  hy, 
before  "the  White  Hawk  of  the  North  pounced  on  and 
pinioned  the  more  playful  Lnrk  of  the  South." '  We  do 
not  belioTo  that  there  has  been  in  recent  times  any 
strong  secessionist  feeling  among  Little  Russians ;  but, 
as  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu  has  remarked,  tlieir  political  aspira- 
tions are  higher  than  those  of  the  more  docile  northerners ; 
and,  should  other  sections  of  the  empire  obtain  autono- 
mous administrations,  the  same  will  probably  be  demanded 
with  insistence  for  Little  Russia.  Politicians  of  the  typo 
of  Pobiedonostseff  and  Ignatieff  have  foreseen  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event;  and,  among  other  repressive 
measures  adopted  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Little 
Russian  dialect  has  been  forbidden  both  in  literature  and 
on  the  stage.  The  result  has  naturally  been  the  reverse 
of  that  intended. 

When  Nicholas  II  came  to  the  throne,  there  was  a 
general  anticipation  and  hope  that  an  era  of  liberal  ideas 
and  refonns  had  commenced.  The  Tsar  speedily  earned 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Finns,  the  Poles,  and  the 
Jews,  by  tlie  promise  of  more  considerate  treatment. 
The  first  proclamation  issued  to  the  Finns  by  their  new 
Grand-Duke  having  created  a  had  impression  in  Finland, 
it  was  promptly  withdrawn;  and  a  new  document  was 
prepared,  in  which  Finnish  sentiment  was  carefully 
considered.  This  incident  was  at  tho  time  hailed  as 
evidence  of  the  dawn  of  a  liberal  era ;  but,  in  \-iew  of 
what  has  occiured  during  the  last  two  years,  it  would  be 
probably  more  correct  to  believe  that  it  was  a  first  public 
sign  of  the  weakness  of  the  new  autocrat  who,  from  the 
commencement,  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  hither  and 
thither  by  conflicting  counsels.  Unfortunately  for  Russia, 
it  speedily  became  clear  that,  although  from  time  to  time, 
when  certain  special  influences  were  in  the  ascendant. 
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Bome  flicker  of  liberal  sentiment  might  appear,  the  re- 
actionaries had  mastered  the  Tsar  and  would  be  the  chief 
guides  of  his  policy.  During  the  first  few  years  there 
were  no  outward  violent  signs  of  the  impending  cataclysm ; 
but  to  attentive  observers  it  wns  apparent  that  general 
nnrest  and  discontent  were  steadily  increasing. 

A  special  feature  of  the  situation  waa  the  growing 
power  of  M.  Witte,  the  Finance  Minister,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded M.  Wishnegradsky.  The  financial  policy  of  M. 
Wishnegradsky  was  to  steady  exchange,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  for  evil  days  by  accumulating  a  great 
reserve  of  gold.  With  the  able  assistance  of  M.  Hoskier, 
the  Paris  financier,  and  M.  Laski,  the  laige-minded  director 
of  the  Internatioual  Bank  of  St  Petersburg,  M.  Wiahne- 
gi-adsky  started  those  financial  combinations  with  the 
French  banks  which  led  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance 
and  re-established  Russian  credit  in  the  European  money 
markets.  Further,  M,  Wishnegradsky,  realising  the  im- 
possibility of  stable  finance  when  the  heads  of  the  gi'eat 
spending  departments  of  the  Army  and  Public  Works 
constantly  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Tsar  to  extra- 
budgetary  expenditure,  turned  his  efforts  with  success 
to  enforcing  the  subordination  of  their  requirements  to 
budgetary  considerations.  As  regards  economic  develop- 
ment, he  laboured  to  improve  commercial  communica- 
tions and  shipping  facilities,  while  opposing  expenditure 
ou  strategical  railways,  which  he  considered  to  be,  in  the 
circumstances,  an  unjustifiable  extravagance. 

M.  Wishnegradsky  was  not  an  agriculturist;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  during  his  relatively  short  term  of 
ofiice,  he  did  much  for  the  direct  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, though,  had  he  been  spared,  he  would  doubtless 
have  t^iken  the  advice  of  experts  and  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  for  ho  was  con\'iiiced  that,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  prosperity  of  Russia  must  depend  on  agriculture  rather 
than  on  a  hasty  development  of  industries.  M.  Wishne- 
gradsky frequently  insisted,  in  our  hearing,  on  the  view 
that,  as  Russian  revenues  are  mainly  dependent  on  agri- 
culture, the  finances  of  the  empire  should  be  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  those  Tvhich  would  be  followed  by  a 
prudent  farmer.  The  income  from  farms  varies  with 
varying  seasons.  There  are  fat  years  and  lean  years ; 
and  prudence  enjoins  that  surpluses  accruing  in  the  fat 
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years  should  bo  rBserred  to  supply  deficiencies  in  lean 
years.  The  iniuister  therefoi-e  strode  to  economise  ex- 
penditure, and  to  accumulate  in  prosperous  seasons  such 
Treasury  balances  as  would  sulHce  to  meet  evil  days.  He 
was  not  in  favour  of  bolstering  up  unsound  industries ; 
and  applications  for  loans  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
assisting  industrial  progi'ess  were  as  frequently  refused 
by  him  as  they  were  accepted  by  his  successor. 

Now  what  has  been  M,  Witte'a  policy  ?  It  has  been,  in 
many  essential  respects,  in  direct  opposition  to  that  so 
prudently  inaugurated  by  M.  Wishnegradaky.  M,  Witte 
had  never  been  anything  but  a  subordinate  railway  oflicial 
before  he  ^vas  brought,  through  JU.  Wishnegrad sky's 
patronage,  into  high  place  in  the  Governmeut'.  He  is  a 
man  of  strong  will  and  powerful  intellect,  and  in  many 
respects  a  natural  leader  of  men.  During  hia  term  of 
office  he  has  acquired  valuable  practical  experience  of 
Bourse  manipulations,  and  he  has  become  skilful  in  the 
art  of  workbig  the  Press.  The  control  he  has  established 
over  tlie  foreign  press  and  telegraph  agencies  is  remark* 
able  ;  but  the  Russian  pre^s  ho  has  not  been  able  to 
inlluence,  because  most  Ku^sian  journals  of  importance 
have  long  been  secretly,  if  not  openly,  hostile  to  the 
bureaucratic  regime,  and  no  pretence  of  liberal  ideas  could 
gain  for  M.  Witte  the  confidence  of  the  Liberals.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  probably  no  man  in 
BuBsia  more  generally  distrusted. 

M.  Witte  is  a  mau  of  large  ideas  ;  but,  with  a  naiTOW 
horizon  of  practical  experience,  his  large  ideas  hai'e 
generally  led  him  in  false  directions.  Whether  he  ever 
thought  out  the  inovitable  results  of  his  policy  may  he 
doubted ;  but  gigantic  railway  entei'prisea,  huge  stato 
monopolies,  and  encouragement  lavishly  given  to  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  were  certain  to  impress  the  public, 
and,  if  for  that  reason  alone,  were  congenial  to  M.  Witt©. 
To  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  this 
expensive  policy,  he  borrowed  all  he  could  from  the 
French  and  German  bankers ;  he  increased  taxation  in 
every  direction ;  and  lie  squeezed  the  peasautry.  His 
budgets  were  always  balanced  so  as  to  show  a  nominal 
surplus  ;  but  that  surplus  depended  on  the  alleged  profits 
of  railways  and  government  enterprises,  including  state 
monopolies,  and  upon  a  system  of  accounting  which  even 
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expert  accountants  find  more  than  difficult  to  understand, 
and  which  steadily  swelled  the  extraordinary  expenditure. 
This  so-called  extraordinary  expenditure  was  defrayed 
from  unintelligible  Treasury  balances,  which  for  the  most 
part  consisted  of  the  proceeds  of  loans. 

It  is  true  that,  chiefly  by  means  of  foreign  loans, 
M.  Witte  piled  up  an  enormous  accumulation  of  gold  in 
the  Treasury.  We  do  not  hold  with  those  who  consider 
that  this  gold  constituted  no  real  reserve  because  it  was 
all  pledged  for  the  security  of  the  note  issue.  It  is  certain 
that  a  gold  reserve  equal  to  the  uominal  value  of  a  note 
circulation  is,  particularly  in  Russia,  in  excess  of  practical 
requirements;  but  we  may  point  out  that  the  Russian 
accumulation,  besides  serving  as  security  for  the  notes, 
was  also  security  for  the  very  large  circulation  of  silver 
token-coins,  and,  further,  for  various  classes  of  government 
obligations,  including  deposits  in  the  savings-banks.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  published  accounts  of  the 
Stat«  Bank  do  not  distinguish  between  the  gold  and  siK'er 
which  together  constitute  the  enormous  Treasury  balances 
so  freely  advertised  ;  and  the  silver  is  calculated  at  its 
nominal  token  value,  and  not  at  its  intrinsic  value. 

Sooner  or  later,  M.  Witte'a  policy  was  bound  to  bring 
about  a  financial  and  industrial  crisis.  The  industrial 
crisis  was  probably  hastened  by  the  war;  for,  although 
individual  metallurgical  and  mechanical  works  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  through  supplying  war  requirements,  the 
general  industrj'  of  the  country  was  seriously  affected  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  male  population  and  by  the  neces- 
sary abandonment  or  postponement  of  many  government 
enterprises,  on  the  continuance  of  which  numerous  indus- 
trial establishments  depended  for  profitable  working. 

One  striking  and  most  important  effect  of  M.  Witte's 
policy  was  the  creation  of  a  numerous  urban  proletariat. 
It  had  been  the  frequent  boast  of  Russian  thinkers  and 
writers  that  Russia  was.  aud  for  all  time  would  he, 
free  from  that  source  of  disturbance  afflicting  society 
in  western  Europe.  M.  "Witte,  by  encouraging  the  rapid 
creation  of  industries,  demonstrated  that  the  absence  of 
a  proletariat  was  due  to  no  special  virtue  of  the  Russian 
character.  The  recent  strikes,  which  have  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  disorganise  the  State,  liave  shown 
the  character  and  power  of  the  Russian  proletariat. 
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Thoughtful  Kussians  frequently  pointed  out  what 
would  inevitably  be  the  results  of  M.  Witte's  extravagant 
operations ;  but  he  heeded  no  one,  and  probably  dazzled 
himself  a3  much  as  be  dazzled  credulous  foreigners.  All 
means  which  appeared  to  lead  to  the  desired  end  of 
securing  his  predominant  position  in  the  Government 
seemed  to  him  good.  Hia  ambition  brought  him  into 
direct  conflict  with  M.  de  Plehve.  The  struggle  was 
severe  and  protracted  ;  but  finally  M.  de  Plehve,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  court  party,  overcame  his  opponent. 
M.  Witte  was  forced  to  resign ;  and  in  fact,  though  not 
in  name,  M.  de  Plehve  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Of  M.  do  Plehve  we  need  only  say  that,  whDst  abso- 
lutely unscrupulous  in  his  methods,  he  was  as  sincere  as 
he  was  persistent  in  his  narrow-minded  roprossionist 
policy.  He  believed  that  Russia  could  be  ruled  and  for 
ever  kept  in  check  by  a  thoroughly  organised  police 
system,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of  summary  arrest, 
imprisonment,  and  banishment  without  trial.  If  such  a 
system  could  have  succeeded,  M.  de  Plehve  was  the  man 
to  carry  it  through.  But,  when  the  general  spirit  of  a 
nation  is  in  revolt,  repression,  though  it  may  delay  the 
crisis,  will  never  by  itself  avert  a  catastrophe. 

The  assassination  of  M.  do  Plehve  (July  27,  1904)  wo« 
hailed  with  such  signs  of  universal  relief  and  even 
jubilation  as  showed  clearly  the  rising  temper  of  the 
nation.  Even  the  Tsar  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the 
signs  of  the  times  that,  as  successor  to  the  arch-repres- 
sioiiist,  he  appointed  Prince  SWatopolk  Mirski,  a  humane 
man  of  well-known  liberal  tendencies.  Of  these  two 
events,  the  latter  was  by  far  the  most  important.  Piehve 
might  conceivably  have  been  replaced  by  another  states- 
man of  the  same  stamp,  and  the  reign  of  repression  con- 
tinued for  an  indefinite,  though  in  no  case  very  lengthy, 
period.  But  the  latitude  allowed  to  the  Press  by  Prince 
Sviatopolk  Mirski,  though  marred  by  spasmodic  rever- 
sions to  the  old  order  of  things,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  ICussian  people 
was  allowed  to  sjwak  its  mind  more  or  less  freely  on 
matters  directly  concerning  the  government  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  first  breach  in  the  autocratic 
dam ;  and,  this  once  made,  so  mighty  was  the  pressure 
of  the   pent-up  waters   of   popular   discontent,   that   uo 
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human  power  could  repair  it.  Political  changes,  sudden 
as  they  often  appear  to  be,  are  mostly  of  remote  origin 
and  slow  growth ;  and  such  words  oa  ■  epoch-making,' 
applied  to  any  particular  incident  or  event,  are  only 
relatively  true.  But  with  this  limitation,  we  may  say  of 
Prince  Sviatopolk  Mirski'a  appointment  to  office,  what 
would  be  inadmissible  in  speaking  of  Plehve's  death,  tliat 
it  implied  the  end  o£  absolute  rule  in  Russia. 

Political  writers  who,  under  the  severest  press-laws 
rigidly  applied,  had  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of 
innuendo,  scarcely  knew  at  first  what  to  do  with  this 
new-made  freedom.  Cautiously,  tentatively,  they  began 
fainting  at  constitutional  reforms ;  but  they  soon  cast  off 
the  trammels  of  the  past,  and  launched  out  boldly  on  the 
road  to  freedom.  Liberty  of  the  Press  gave  an  impulse 
to  licence  of  speech.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  began 
to  utter  openly  and  loudly  what  they  had  hitherto 
■whispered  in  secret.  The  lauded  interest,  threatened 
with  agrarian  trouble.'*,  and  recognising  in  reforms  their 
one  and  only  chance  of  safety,  seized  the  occasion  to 
press  their  claim  to  the  right  of  speech ;  and  on  November 
19,  1904,  and  the  two  following  days,  members  of  the 
Zemstvos  held  an  informal  meeting  in  St  Petersburg,  at 
first  sanctioned,  then  vainly  prohibited,  the  Emperor  him- 
self having  stigmatised  it  as  *  impossible.'  They  eventu- 
ally passed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  the  first  Russian  Bill  of  Rights,  de- 
manding a  liberal  constitution  and  legislative  control 
over  government  and  administration.  M.  Shipoff,  who 
recently  refused  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  Cotmt 
Witte  to  join  his  cabinet,  was  the  president  of  this 
assembly  of  territorial  representatives.  Only  a  minority 
wished  to  preserve  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  dis- 
credited autocracy.  The  startling  resolutions  and  de- 
mands adopted  at  this  historic  meeting  were  secretly 
circulated  and  spread  broadcast  throughout  the  land. 
Needless  to  say,  the  effect  was  immense ;  for  the  soil  bad 
been  long  and  thoroughly  prepared  for  an  outburst 
against  bureaucratic  oppression  and  incompetence. 

A  meeting  attended  by  over  two  thousand  students 
had  already  been  held,  on  November  14,  in  the  University 
of  8t  Petereburg,  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  patting  an 
end  to  the  war  and  instituting  administrative  changes ; 
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and  both  these  aims  were  adrocatod  in  speechea  of  re- 
markable freedom  and  power.  About  the  same  time 
'  stop  the  war '  deraonetrations,  suppressed  with  blood- 
shed, took  place  in  Moscow  and  other  towns.  All  classes, 
societies,  professions,  and  public  bodies  in  the  country 
immediately  took  their  cue  from  the  Zemstvoists,  and 
began  to  combine  and  agitate.  The  Zemstvo  Congress 
was  followed  by  assemblies  in  various  places  throughout 
Russia;  and  these  assemblies,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  that  of  the  St  Petersburg  lawyers  in  the 
town-hall  of  the  capital,  loudly  signified  their  approval 
of  the  Zemstvoists'  demands.  Prince  Mirski  bad  let 
loose  a  torrent  which  he  was  unable  or  unwillinR  to 
controL  Whatever  course  events  might  take,  whatever 
measure  of  success  might  attend  the  reactionary  efforts 
of  the  Emperor's  entourage,  there  could,  in  the  existing 
conditions  of  Kussia.  and,  above  all,  in  view  of  the 
complete  subversion  of  respect  for  those  in  authority, 
due  to  misgovemraent  at  home  and  the  military  d&tdda 
in  the  Far  East,  be  no  possibility  of  a  return  to  the 
state  of  things  existing  on  the  day  of  Plebve's  assaa- 
sination. 

On  December  26,  manifestations  of  popular  discontent 
having  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  an  Imperial 
ukase  was  issued,  admittiug,  for  the  first  time,  the 
existence  of  genuine  grievances,  and  promising  their 
removal.  This  in  itself  -was  an  unheard-of  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  autocracy.  It  was  explained  thac  it 
was  not  the  law  that  was  in  default,  but  the  administration 
of  the  Jaw,  or  rather,  its  direct  and  systematic  violation. 
This,  in  future,  was  to  be  remedied  ;  the  law-courts  were 
to  be  rendered  independent,  and  all  authorities  were  to 
obey  the  law.  Martial  law,  which  prevailed  over  whole 
provinces,  was  to  be  limited,  though  not  abolished;  the 
claims  of  certain  nationalities  were  to  be  dealt  with ;  and 
some  measure  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  to  be  granted. 
But  the  publication  of  this  ukase  was  followed  within  a 
few  hours  by  that  of  an  Imperial  rescript,  conceived  and 
drawn  up  in  a  totally  different  tone  and  spirit,  a  spirit 
not  of  conciliation  but  of  menace.  Evidently  the  Ts;ir 
liad  passed  immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  reforraer» 
into  those  of  the  reactionaries.  The  ukase  was  actually 
suppressed  in  some  places  by  the  local  officials,  while  fuU 
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Hpublicity  was  given  to  the  rescript.    Any  hopes  raised 

Hbj  the  former  document  were  short-lived. 

^L       In  January  1905  matters  %vere  further  precipitated  hy 

^rthe  appearance  on  the  scene  of  the  workmen  witli  their 
appeal  to  the  Tsar  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Gapon, 
and  the  horrors  of  '  Red  Sunday '  in  the  blood-stained 
streets  of  St  Petersburg,     Meanwhile  the  disasters  of  the 

■i^rar,   especially   the    decisive   and    crushing    defeats   of 
■Mukden  and  Tsushima,  aggravated  the  internal  situation 
Prince  Mirski,  having  opened  the  safety-valve,  resigned 

Kis  post  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by 
1  ordinary  bureaucratic  official,  M.  Buliguine. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  follow  the  various  and  rapidly 
ciianging  phases  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  or  the 
■succession  of  manifestoes  and  rescripts,  often  contradic- 
tory in  spirit  if  not  in  terms,  in  which  the  Imperial 
authority  has  shown  its  vacillation  and  incompetence. 
We  will  only  endeavour  to  indicate  the  more  important 
events  leading  to  the  present  chaotic  situation. 
.  In  tho  beginning  of  last  March,  at  a  moment  when 
Hfthe  courage  of  the  reformers  was  rising,  Russia  was 
'BtATtled  by  the  issue  of  a  violently  reactionary  Imperial 
manifesto,  prepared  under  the  influence  of  M.  Pobiedo- 
nostsef^t'  and  his  friends.  The  ministers  were  as  much 
startled  as  tlie  public.  They  met  in  council  the  same 
day  at  Tsarskoe  Selo ;  and  it  was  reported  that  they  had 
courageously  expressed  their  opinions  to  the  Tsar.     The 

I  result  was  extraordinary.  The  same  evening  was  published 
«  rescript  convoking  the  assembly  of  the  Duma,  and 
•granting  the  right  to  petition  tho  Government  and  di>jcuss 
the  needs  of  the  nation.  To  discuss  this  document,  the 
Marshals  of  Nobility  of  twenty-two  provinces  met  to- 
gether. The  differences  between  Constitutionalists  and 
Conservatives,  foreshadowed    in    November,   were   now 

Ifihariily  accentuated ;  but  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
■reforms  and  of  ending  the  bureaucratic  regime. 
An  important  event  was  the  issue,  on  the  Russian 
Easter  Sunday,  of  an  uknse  granting  religious  liberty, 
though  in  a  somewhat  restricted  form.  Tlio  grant  of 
religious  liberty  shared,  however,  the  fate  of  the  grant 
of  freedom  to  the  press,  at  the  hands  of  reactionary 
ofhcials,   who   consistently   ignored    the   last   expression 
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and  ploU  of  the  reactionaries,  the  spirit  of  refona 
continaed  however  to  make  headway.  In  the  begin- 
niog  of  Hay,  aztder  the  presidency  of  Cotint  Heyden, 
the  Zematro  Congress  met  in  Moscow.  The  majority  of 
the  members  had  been  elected  by  the  local  ZemstToa] 
or  district  comicilB.  although  the  elections  for  the  Con- 
gress had  been  forbidden  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  meeting  of  the  CongreBs  itself  prohibited,  and,  finally, . 
the  assembly  ordered  to  disperse.  Ail  these  obetnclesj 
were  broahed  aside ;  and  the  Congress,  composed  of  abont 
a  htmdred  and  fifty  deputies,  proceeded  to  elaborate  a ' 
programme  of  reforms.  At  preWous  meetings  of  the 
Zemaky  reformers,  discussion  had  been  chiefly  directed 
to  devising  means  which,  whilst  maintAining  the  auto- 
cracy in  form,  should  place  its  powers  and  their  exer- 
cise on  a  legal  basis,  and  to  seeking  safeguards  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  aulhority  by  officials  in  the  name  of  the 
Tukr.  But  public  opinion  bad  moved  apace  since  March. 
M.  Shipoff,  the  president  of  the  earlier  assembly,  now 
found  himself  the  leader  of  only  a  small  band  of  Con- 
servatives, who  were  hopelessly  outvoted.  The  delegates 
were  practically  agreed  in  demanding  the  assemblage  oC 
a  legally  constituted  representative  body,  with  l^iala- 
tive  powers  and  control  of  the  administration ;  and  im- 
portant resolutions  were  taken  on  the  questions  of  elec- 
toral rights  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  this  new 
Kussisn  Parliament.  ^ 

The  next  assembly  of  the  Zemstvoists  w^as  in  July.  It  V 
had  been  immediately  preceded  by  the  sanguinary  dis- 
orders in  Odessa  and  the  simultaneous  mutiny  in  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  The  naval  and  military  authorities 
showed  equal  ineptitude  and  hesitation  in  dealing  with 
tliis  revolt.  Few  natural  leaders  of  men  are  to  be  found 
in  Russia ;  neither  side  has,  so  far,  produced  one ;  and, 
truly  serious  as  was  the  inward  significance  of  the  whole 
affair,  in  tnany  of  its  external  features  it  partook  of  the 
nature  of  opera-bouffe.  fl 

Deeply  impressed  by  these  occurrences,  the  assembled 
Zemstvoists  showed  themselves  even  more  strongly  de- 
termined to  abolish  the  autocracy  and  to  dethrone  the 
bureaucracy  than  at  their  prei-ious  meeting  in  May, 
They  drew  up  a  weighty  indictment  against  the  existing 
system  of  government,  and  declared  that  nothing  short 
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ilidcsl  forces ;  and  1 
the  already  agkatad 

III  III!  iiiiniiieiji  III  I 

to  take  direet  paxt.  kv 

go  wru  meo  t,  floemad  Ekcly  to  ] 

I^ss  than  a  naontfa  after  tbe  cfcirim  of  tliB  Caognm, 

d  while  tbe  qoeslion  of  paaee  and  war  jet  hxa^  oa  tlfea 

balance  at  PorCBDoatli,  tlw  l^ar  book  a  rt«p  apparoBtly 

dae  to  tbo  denre  of  wfnnhig  his  people's  coaAdeooe  in 
view  of  a  contuiaatiaii  of  the  •Irtig^e  with  Japan.  On 
Angnst  18  be  anooiinocd  the  grant  of  a  coostitutioa ; 
and  his  proclamation  set  forth  in  minate  detail  the 
nature  of  tbe  body  which  was  lo  represent  tbe  luttion. 
But,  when  it  waa  asked  what  powers  tbe  Duma  was  lo 

sege,  it  appeared  that  it  was  to  be  merely  *a  eoiiaulCa> 
tive  body,'  and  that  *  tbe  fundamental  law  r^aidioff 
autocratic  power '  was  to  be  maintained.  To  offer  such 
a  sop  to  tbe  reformers  was  to  insult  their  intolhseneOt 
to  ignore  their  power,  and  to  stimulate  tbem  to  treeh 
exertions.  On  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  doclnratioii  of  [loaoe 
seemed  to  make  even  such  concessions  superfluous  :  and, 
^or  some  time,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  tbe  proposal. 

The  events  of  the  last  four  montlis  will  he  ton  fm^h 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers  to  need  recupituliitiou. 
Day  by  day  it  has  been  becoming  more  evident  that 
the  influence  of  moderate  men  and  of  tbe  upper  vlaaoKX 
is  being  submerged  by  tbe  rapidly  growing  pi»\vor  of  llio 
violent  revolutionaries  and  of  tbe  socialiatio  iiiiioiw  of 
professional  men,  traders,  and  artisans,  wbirli.  with  tli« 
new  Peasants'  Union,  find  a  common  rallying  ground  and 
centre  of  organisation  in  the   Union  of   iJuions.     Thiit 
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latter  body  haa  now  become  the  moat  powerful  political 
factor   in   Russia.     It  was  doubtless  under  its  guidance  | 
that   the  great  genera!  strike  was  ordered   and  carrie 
out  at  the  end  of  October.     Its  immediate  efi'ect  was 
teach  both  the  authorities  and  the  public  that,  provide 
the  strikers  and  society  were  willing  to  endure  the  hard^^ 
Bhips   and   privations   entailed  by  the   stoppage    of    all 
business  and  means  of  communication,  the  whole  systet 
of  government  could   be   completely   paralj'sed   by   thi( 
determined  form  of  passive  resistance.     The  authoritie 
appear  to  have  been   seized   with   a  feeling  of  despair 
which  induced  the  Tsar  to  make  an  almost  piteous  appe 
to  his  people  in  the  remarkable  manifesto  of  October 
In  this   manifesto    the   most   important   point  was   the 
virtual  abdication  of  autocratic  power  in  the  words : — 

'The  supreme  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  our  sovereign  missto 
requires  us  to  efface  oiiraelves,  and  with  all  our  reason 
bur  poner  to  hasten  the  cessation  of  the  troubles  so  danj 
to  the  State; 

The  liberties  definitely  conceded  by  the  manifesto  wer 
inviolability  of  the  person,  with  freedom  of  conscience.  o( 
speech,  and  of  union  and  association;  the  extension 
the  franchise  (for  election  to  the  Duma)  'to  the  cl 
of  the  population  now  completely  deprived  of  electora 
rights ' ;  and  the  grant  to  the  Duma  of  the  power 
vetoing  proposed  legislation,  and  of  taking  part '  in  tM 
supervision  of  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  authorities,*! 

At  first  the  publication  of  the  manifesto  was  wel 
corned  with  onthusiHsm  ;  and  the  strikers  prepared 
return  to  their  work.  But  the  enthusiasm  -was  not  lonj: 
lived.  Criticism  speedily  exposed  the  weak  points  of  th< 
document,  and  suggested  that,  though  ostensiby  goinf 
further  than  any  previous  declarations,  it  contained  nil 
surer  guarantee  for  the  realisation  of  its  promises  thai 
hatl  been  given  with  its  atill-bom  predecessors.  The  Tsat 
indeed,  named  Count  Witte  Chancellor  with  extraordinar 
powers  to  carry  out  hie  will  as  expressed  in  the  manifesto] 
but,  though  it  may  be  assiimed  that  the  appointment  wfl 
made  in  all  good  faith,  nothing  could  inspire  Russiac 
Liberals  with  confidence  in  the  new  minister. 

The   next  immediate   demand  of  the   revolutionarie 
"was  for  a  general  amnesty.    After  days  of  fatal  hesito-^ 
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tion,  this  was  granted;  and  Count  Witte.  whether  justitt- 

lably  or  not,  clauned  the  merit  of  obtaining  this  further 

1  concession  from  the  Tsar.    The  revolutionary  leaders  now 

[demanded  that  election  to  the  Duma  by  universal  tiull'rage 

land  direct  and  secret  voting  should  be  at  ouce  accepted. 

I  To  this  Count  Witte  demurred ;  and  the  strike  was  con- 

[tinued.     The  minister  then   aesusaed  an  air  of   injured 

innocence  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  strikers  sUiting 

[that  he  was  their  friend,  and  that  they  had  only  to  return 

Ito   ^vork   and   give   the   Government  time   to   elaborate 

[measures  for  the  improvement  of  their  position,  and  all 

Iwould   be  well.     The   proclamation   fell  flat,  like   many 

{others;  the  strikers  refused  to  believe  in  Count  Witte's 

,  sincerity.    In  spite  of  this  rebuff  the  minister  did  not 

appear  discouraged.     He  was   aware  that  hunger  must 

I  necessarily   soon   force   the   strikers   to   return   to   thoir 

rork,  and  meanwhile  he  was  profuse  iu  assurances  of  his 

;  power  and  will  to  make  everybody  happy  by  reasonable 

,  and  liberal  concessions.     He  invited  M.  Shipoff  and  other 

distinguished   Cuiiservutivea   among   the   Zemstvoists   tu 

I  join  the  new  ministry  which  was  being  formed  under  hta 

;  presidency;  but  these  gentlemen,  after  discussions  with 

'  the  minister,  declined  the  invitation.    This  stop  may  turn 

[  ont  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 

Roseiaa  Revolution.     Whether  genuinely  distrustful  of 

Count  Witte,  or    afraid  that  they  would    compromise 

themselves  with  the  Badioals,  the  Moderates  have  thus 

furnished  Count  Witte  with  an  excuse  for  allying  himself 

with  the  reactionaries.     Like  the  Girondins,  they  appear 

<  to  aim  at   beading  a  party  which   shall  dominate  both 

Court   and   proletariat.      But,   as    Thncydides    long   ago 

'  pointed  out,  revolutions  have  a  way  of  devouring  middle 

parties ;  and  for  the  Russian  Moderates,  too,  a  reign  of 

terror  may  be  in  preparation. 

While  the  negotiations  with  the  Zemstvoists  Avere 
proceeding,  and  public  announcements  were  being  mode 
that  laws  for  regulating  the  control  of  the  press  and 
convoking  the  Duma  were  being  elaborated  on  liberal 
Jioe-s,  serious  disturbauces  continued  iu  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  A  special  feature  of  the  last  few  mouths  has 
been  the  increasing  violence  of  disorders  in  the  uon- 
Russian  provinces — in  Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Lithuania.     In  Poland  they  assumed  sq 
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formidable  a  character  that  the  intervention  of  Germanj' 
was  feared ;  and  the  Government  declared  that  on  this 
ground  martial  law  must  be  malntjiined,  and  that,  until 
order  was  restored,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  to  Poland 
the  liberties  granted  by  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
Count  Witte,  vfith  tlie  support  of  all  the  reactionary 
party  and  many  of  the  conservative  Zemstvoists,  dechnod 
absolutely  to  entertain  the  idea  of  autonomy  for  Poland ; 
and  he  clearly  counted  on  the  traditional  animosity 
between  Russians  and  Poles  to  support  his  policy  in  this 
respect.  He  was  mistaken.  The  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  martial  law  in  Poland  was  added  to  those  previously 
formulated ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  conservative  and 
even  some  moderate  reformers,  the  controllers  of  the  re- 
volutionary movement  declared  for  autonomy  in  Poland 
and  other  provinces.  A  year  ago  the  suggestion  of  auto- 
nomy would  have  excited  the  indignation  of  most  Russian 
patriots ;  and  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
political  education  can  be  found  than  the  consent  of  tbe 
}^reat  majority  of  Russians  of  all  classes  to  admit  auto-  i 
Domous  institutions  in  the  subject  provinces.  fl 

In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  towns  are  in  open  revolt ;  : 
bands  of  peasants  pillage,  destroy,  and  murder  with  im- 
punity ;  and  the  situation  steadily  grows  worse.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  Caucasus  absolute  anarchy  prevails ; 
and,  where  the  native  racea  are  not  engaged  in  san- 
guinary combat  with  one  another,  they  are  resisting 
the  Russian  troops  with  more  or  less  success. 

In  Finland  a  remarkable  movement,  conducted  with 
perfect  order  and  evincing  the  organising  capacity  of  tlio-i 
Finns,  suddenly  swept  aw^ay  all  Russian  authority.  The 
Russian  officials  and  the  gendarmes  were  unceremoniously 
compelled  to  withdraw ;  and  the  Governor  of  Finland 
himself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  which  arrived  from  Reval.  Finland  gained  its 
freedom  without  bloodshed ;  and,  a  few  days  after  the 
Btirring  events  which  secured  it,  the  Tsar  (once  more  too 
late)  issued  a  ukase  by  which  the  Finnish  Constitution 
■was  acknowledged  and  restored.  Other  startling  occur- 
rences have  been  the  massacre  and  ill-treatment  of  the 
Jews  in  southern  Russia,  with  the  terrible  bloodshed 
accompanying  the  disturbances  at  Odessa  and  in 
places,  and  the  mutinies  at  Sevastopol  and  Kronstadt. 
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H'      A  serious  event  was  the  strike  of  the  postal  and  tele- 

H  graph  employda,  which  has  only  recently  been  orereoine ; 

^  it  rendered  the  bankers  helpless,  and  produced  a  financial 

I>anic  in  St  Petersburg  which  reacted  on  the  European 

I  money  markets  and  caused  a  heavy  fall  in  BnasiAn 
Government  stocks.  The  success  obtained  in  tiiis  diree- 
tion  probably  inspired  the  revolutionary  organisers  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  determined  attack  on  Busaian  credit. 
They  organised  a  run  on  the  savings-banks;  and  recently 
they  have  issued  a  circular,  calling  on  the  people  not  to 
pay  taxes,  to  insist  on  all  payments  over  five  roubles  in 
amount  being  made  in  coin,  and  stating  that  no  eagage- 
ments  which  the  Government  might  have  entered  into 
for  loans  since  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  would  be 
recognised  by  the  revolutionary  party.  This  was  a  serioua 
blow  to  Russian  credit  abroad.  Apart  from  thifl*  the 
financial  situation  was,  however,  suiBciently  bad  to  eaxtae 
^rave  anxiety  to  foreign  holders  of  Russian  bonds.     It  is 

I  self-evident  that,  under  prosont  conditions,  the  coHection 
of  revenue  must  practically  have  ceased ;  the  petroleum 
industry,  which  furnished  large  sums  to  the  Treasury,  is, 
for  the  time  being,  extinct;  the  railways  are  only  working 
spasmodically,  and  necessarily  at  a  heavy  loss ;  while,  in 
■  the  large  areas  over  which  agrarian  disturbances  prevail, 
Hthe  collection  of  taxes  is  clearly  impossible. 
H  To  all  these  troubles  is  added  the  fact  that  the  army 
Vin  Manchuria  is  more  or  less  in  open  revolt.  It  is  impo»- 
Veible  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation;  but  Vladivostock 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  mutineera  at 

i  least  once,  and  to  have  been  successfully  pillaged ;  and 
it  seems  certain  that  Kharbin  has  also  been  pillaged  and 
destroyed.  The  difficulty  of  provisioning  the  immense 
forces  in  the  Far  East  has  always  been  very  great ;  and 
the  complete  disorganisation  of  the  Siberian  railway 
must  have  rendered  it  insurmountable.  The  troops  are 
suffering  from  lack  of  food,  clothes,  and  other  necossariea  j 

ithe  reservists  resent  their  forcible  detention  after  the 
war  is  over;  and,  with  the  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  European  Russia,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  army 
should    remain   quiet   and   submissive.      It   has   become 

t  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  more  dangerous  to  leave  the 
mutinous  troops  in  the  Far  East,  or  to  bring  them  back 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  malcontents  at  home. 
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Uaraesed  on  all  sides,  the  Government,  tliougli  still 
fproteating  through  Count  Witte  that  it  holds  fast  to  the 
principles  of  the  manifesto  of  October  30,  has  definite)) 
entered  on  a  course  of  repression.    Wholesale  arrests  I 
[iiAvo  been  mode  both  in  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and' 
'doubtless  the  organisation  of  the  revolutionaries  has  been  j 
seriously  hampered  by  the  imprisonment  or  death  of  sol 
many  leaders.      In  St  Petersbuj-g  the  arrests  appear  tol 
have    prevented   a   rising :    in    Moscow,   after  a   week'a  I 
I  fighting,  the  rising  has  been   suppressed.     The  genet 
'  sti'ike  appears,  as  we  write,  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  £or  thflj 
moment  tiie  forces  of  autocracy  have  triumphed  in  ths] 
ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modern  capital  of  Russia. 


We  may  now  endeavour  to  summarise  the  causes  and 
circumstances  which  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  ^ 
recent  violent  outburst  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

We  have  shown  that  democratic  and  even  communistid 
ideas  have  long  influenced  the  Russian  Slavs,  and  ths 
autocracy  is  a  relatively  modern  institution  owing  it 
origin  to   the  Mongol  or  Tatar   domination.      We   havi 
noted  that  institutions  of  local  self-government,  such 
the  village  communes  and   more  recently  the  serruitvoa, 
kept  alive  the  democratic  spirit  among  the  masses.     We^ 
have    desciibed    how    the    general    discontent,   bred 
economic   distress,  aroused  a  spirit   of  hostility  to   tha 
Government,  which  began  to  find  expression  among  th< 
long-suffering  peasant- soldiers  brought  together  from  allJ 
parts  of  the  empire  in  the  last  Russo-Turkifih  war,  whoj 
then  had  their  first  opportunity  of  comparing  notes  and  I 
;  listening    to    the    teachings   of    revolutionaries,   nui-sea, I 
hospital    attendants,    and    reservists    drawn    from    thai 
population  of  the  towns.    We  have  recorded  the  successive  j 
"waves  of  liberalism  which  from  time  to  time  agitated  the] 
upper  classes  of  Russian  society ;  and  we  have  shown  how,] 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  Russia,  under] 
the  guidance  of  a  real  statesman,  Loris  Melikoff,  was  onl 
the  eve  of  obtaining  a  conservative  form  of  constitutional! 
government,  without  convulsion  or  bloodshed.     We  haT4 
recalled  bow,  when  public  opinion  endorsed  the  deutanil| 
of  the  Liil>eral8  for  a  constitution,  AJexander  III  stemJ] 
repressed   its   expre^ssion;   and   we   have  observed   that, 
though  repressed  for  the  time  being,  liberal  and  radical. 
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Me—  had  tmhaa  too  Jwp  root  to  be  gi-tiipslgd.  We  hare 
fbllowed  Count  Witte's  poSey  as  Miiiititcr  of  Finance,  and 
its  reeolt  in  Uie  imporeriduMDt  of  the  pemematry  and  tha 
rapid  grtcwtfa  of  an  ottan  pmJetariat.    Ffaiallj',  -we  barn 

shown  thnt  the  disasters  of  the  war  with  Japan  produced 

I  among'  all  classes  a  feeling  of  such  exas^ration  against 
the  antorratic  and  bareaacratic  regime  that  nothing  but 
an  inunediate  change  of  system  and  thorottgfa-going  r&- 
fomi  eordd  have  staved  off  the  revolotion. 
In  oonclnsion,  it  will  be  intcn'esting  to  consider  the  two 
questions:  what  w^re  the  intentions  and  nspiratioQS  ot 
those  who  started  the  revolutionary  movement  ?  and  what 
K  ts  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  general  upheaval? 
™  The  parties  concerned  in  the  political  stmgglo  may 
roi^hly  be  classified  as  belonging  to  certain  main  groups 
— the  bureaucrats  and  repressionists,  including  the  Court 
party ;  the  social-democrats  and  the  violent  revolation- 
ariee;  the  antonomtsts  of  alien  race;  and,  finally,  the 
ignorant  mass  of  the  peasantry.  The  Tsar  bel<mg8  by 
instinct  to  the  first  group ;  but,  by  successive  steps,  eaeh 
apparently  caused  by  fear  of  the  immediate  conseqnonees 
of  continued  resistance,  he  has  yielded  so  tar  that  he  has 
already  offered  more  than  was  originally  demanded  by 
even  advanced  constitutionalists.  Each  concession  has, 
however,  been  made  too  late  to  satisfy  those  whose 
demands  increased  with  delay ;  and  promises  made  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  bureaucracy,  fighting  for  exist- 
ence, strives  hard  to  maintain  in  practice  what  has  t>een 
abandoned  in  theory.  Finland  alone  has  seen  promises 
accompanied  by  performance;  but  the  Finns  have  no 
confidence  that  the  liberties  which  the  Tsar  has  been 
iforoed  to  concede  may  not  be  withdrawn  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  should  he  once  more  find  himself  master  in  his 
own  house.  They  therefore  still  remain  supporters  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Russia. 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  revolutionary  movement 
began  to  assume  definite  form,  the  great  landowners 
assembled  in  November  1904  and  endeavoured  to  control 
it.  Their  first  formulated  demands  did  not  go  much 
beyond  proposals  for  legalisiug  the  acts  of  the  autocracy 
and  putting  a  stop  to  the  illegal  license  of  its  instrumonta. 
The  ukase  of  December  2(5  notwithstanding,  nothing 
practical  was  done  to  satisfy  these  modest  demands.  If 
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promptly  conceded,  they  might  have  satisfied  the  public, 
at  least  for  a  time.  Not  being  at  once  conceded,  they  were 
soon  relegated  to  oblivion,  except  by  thosie  ultra-con- 
servative refomierB  whom,  a  year  later.  Count  Witte  fruit- 
lessly called  to  his  assistance.  By  July  1905  the  moderate 
constitutional  reformers  had  reached  the  stage  of  de- 
manding the  immediate  assemblage  of  a  thoroughly 
representative  constituent  assembly.  Its  immediate  con- 
cession and  the  summoning  of  leading  members  of  the 
Zemstvoist  Congreaa  to  form  an  ad  interim  ministry  might 
perhaps,  even  then,  have  saved  the  situation,  and  have  kept 
political  control  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
Grovemment,  however,  ignored  these  demands  until  its 
hand  was  forced  by  the  general  strike  at  the  end  of  October. 
Then  great  promises  were  made ;  but  no  serious  practical 
step  has  been  taken  towards  their  fulfilment.  For  this 
Count  Witt©  is  responsible.  He  is  continiially  protestiug 
that  time  is  necessary  for  the  elaboration  of  laws ;  but  no  j 
one  knows  better  than  the  reformers  that  he  is  the  last ' 
man  who  would  allow  formalities  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
immediate  action  were  he  minded  to  take  it.  Xo  wonder 
that  the  conservative  reformers  refused  to  join  him. 

While  the  Tsar  and  bis  ministers  fiddled,  the  con6agrB- 
tion  blazed ;  and  the  power  of  the  Zemstvoists,  conservative 
■OF  advanced  reformers,  has  perished  in  the  fiames.  Their 
infiuence  disappeared  before  the  growing  power  of  the 
social -democrats  and  violent  revolutionaries.  These  are 
naturally  two  distinct  parties,  the  former  desiring  pro- 
gressive reform  leading  to  organised  socialism,  while  the 
latter  recognise  no  half-way  house,  and  desire  the  imme- 
diate overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions  and  authoritj-, 
leaving  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself.  For  the  moment 
the  two  parties  are  working  together,  the  social-democrats 
accepting  the  employment  of  all  forms  of  violence,  and 
the  party  of  violence  joining  in  the  clamour  for  a  con- 
stituent assembly.  The  alliance  based  on  this  com- 
promise is  unlikely  to  last  long. 

As  we  close  this  article  the  strikers  and  the  fighting 

,wlng,  who  represent  the  violent  revolutionaries,  have 
been  forced  by  the  deficiency  of  arms  for  active  resist- 
ance, and  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
passive   resistance,  to   succumb,  for  the   time   being,  t 

|the  authorities.    It  will  probably,  however,  be  a  short- ! 
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lived  trianiph.  After  the  sodaUsts  and  Um 
the  GoTemment  -nrill  have  to  reckoo  -with  the  MmO' 
churian  army  and  the  pesasntiy.  Tha  antoerai^  ham 
appealed  to  the  tradition&l  Kntiment  ctf  derotni  to 
the  Tsar,  and  has  offered  to  the  peaaants  granta  of 
land  from  the  state  domaina.  But  the  power  of  tfaa 
traditional  sentiment  is  waning ;  the  pmntue  of  land* 
cannot  be  immediately  fulfilled;  atid.  in  any  eaae,  the 
Area  available  ia  inadequate  to  satisfy  appetites  whetted 
by  anticipation.  The  Zemstvmsta  offered  electoral  rights 
and  participation  in  a  ne^r  form  of  govenunect ;  bat 
the  offer  is  intelligible  only  to  the  few,  and  excite* 
the  suspicion  of  the  many.  The  social-democrata  and 
their  present  allies,  the  \'iolent  revolutionaries,  alone 
appear  to  have  gained  the  ear  of  the  peasantry.  Their 
preaching  that  all  tcJiinomika  are  corrupt  and  bad  and 
must  be  exterminated,  and  that  taxes  should  no  longer 
be  paid,  is  intelligible  and  acceptable ;  while  the  more  or 
less  direct  suggestion  to  the  peasanti  to  help  tberoBdvee 
to  the  land  and  property  of  the  rith  landowners  is  a 
tangible  and  acceptable  proposaL  Tbe  snggeatioii  can  be 
realised,  If  only  attempts  at  realisation  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  spread  over  a  sufficiently  wide  area.  The 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  party  of  violence  are  being 
directed  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions  for 
tbe  success  of  a  rising  which  has  already  attained  most 
serious  proportions,  and  may  yet  throw  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Jacquerie  into  the  shade. 

If  the  peasant  revolt  should  assume  the  proportions 
and  character  feared  by  many  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
fioaeians,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  tbe  dismemberment 
of  tbe  empire,  unless  the  stiil  undiscovered  saviour  of 
society  should  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  dictator.  As  in 
all  military  autocracies,  everything  ultimately  depends 
on  the  army.  Hitherto,  though  clearly  infected  by  the 
revolutionary  virus,  having  its  own  grievances  to  redress, 
and  becoming  apparently  less  and  leas  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline, it  has  enabled  the  Government  to  crush  all  active 
resistance.  How  long  this  grumbling  loyalty  will  con- 
tinue, it  is  impassible  to  say.  After  all,  the  army  consista 
of  working-men  and  peasants — in  arms. 
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Art.  Xin.— THE  UNIONIST  RECORD. 

1.  The  Unionist  Record.  Jfational  TTnion  of  Conservativ© 
and  Uniooist  Associations,  St  Stephen's  Chambers, 
Westminster,  1905. 

2.  The  First  and  Second  Adminisirationa  of  Lord  Salia- 
bury.  1885-1892.  The  Third  Salisbury  Administration, 
1895-1900.  Two  vols.  ByH-Whatee.  London :  Vacher, 
1895, 1900. 

3.  Essays  on  Foreign  Politics,  etc.  By  Lord  Saliaburj-. 
T«-o  vols.     London :  Murray,  1905. 

4.  The  Development  of  the  European  Xations,  1870-1900. 
By  J.  Holland  Ro»e.    London  :  Constable,  1905. 

5.  The  Life  of  Lord  (Jranville.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice.     Two  vols.     London :  Longnaans,  1905. 

6.  Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates,  1883-1005. 

*  Twenty  Years  of  Tory  Rule '  is  the  title  adopted  by  tho 
Radical   press    to   corer    the   indictment   that  it   brings 
against  the  three  Unionist   administrations  which   have 
held  office  since  1885.     As  Lord  Kosebery  himself  admits 
that  Liberals  have  been  out  of  power  for  tTventy  years,  we 
may  accept  the  title  as  substantially  accurate.     The  ad- 
ministrative history  which  now  comes  under  review  may- 
be described  as  a  drama  in  two  acts,  with  a  prolc^ue  and 
an   interlade.      The   prologue   was   brief ;   it  covers   tho 
short  but  memorable   administration  of  Lord   Salisbury 
between  June  24,  1885,  and  February  1,  1886.     The  inter- 
lude was  played  by  Mr  Gladstone's  last  Ministry,  which 
took  ofiice  on  August  15,   1892,  and,  after  the  retire- 
ment of  its  chief  on  March  3,  1894,  came  to  a  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  on  June  24,  1895.    With  the  impor- 
tant exception    of    Sir  William   Harcourt's    democratic 
budget,  the  Gladstone-Bosebery  Administration   left   no 
visible  mark  upon  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
The  majority  of  forty,  which  Mr  Gladstone  by  the  strength 
of  his  personal  influence  secured  in  1892,  was  almost  gro- 
tesquely inadequate  to  force  upon  the  United  Kingdom  a 
constitutional  revolution  which  had   been   emphatically 
repudiated   in    1886,  and  was  to  be   still   more  signally 
rejected  in  1895.     The  House  of  Lords,  acting  strictly 
within  the  limits  imposed  upon  its  authority  by  the  most; 
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Hadical  theory,  threw  out  the  Home  Ralo  Bill  of  1893 
with  somethiDg  like  contempt,  and  with  more  than  tho 
tiicit  approval  of  the  majority  of  British  electors.  It  is 
therefore  quite  true  that  the  period  from  1885  until  the 
present  day  has  been  moulded  and  coloured  almost  ex- 
clusively hy  Unionist  hands  and  in  Unionist  hues. 

Twenty  years  constitute  a  considerable  slice  out  of 
the  life  of  a  political  generation.  It  is  not  so  long  a 
period  as  that  which  elapsed  between  tho  accession  to 
power  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  shattered  the  old  Tory  party,  and  the  revival  of 
Conservative  ascendency  under  Mr  Disraeli  in  1874 ;  bub 
it  is  at  least  as  thickly  crowded  with  political  events  of  the 
first  magnitude.  In  reviewing  the  long  reign  of  Unionist 
administrations,  we  are  in  effect  reviewing  tho  foreign, 
colonial,  and  domestic  history  of  England  from  1885  to 
1906.  It  is  clear  that,  within  the  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, nothing  can  be  successfully  attempted  beyond  a 
sketch  iu  rough  outline  of  the  more  conspicuous  features 
of  that  eventful  period.  What  Mr  Balfour,  in  his  first 
speech  as  leader  of  the  new  Opposition,  said  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  period  under  review,  may  be  said  almost 
■without  exaggeration  of  the  whole  twenty  years. 

*  If  any  one  will  impartially  compare  the  tea  years  now  con- 
cluded with  any  other  decade,  be  it  what  it  may,  in  English 
history,  I  ventm^  to  say  that  he  will  not  find  greater  con- 
sistency, that  he  will  not  find  more  fruitful  unity  of  idea, 
that  he  will  not  find  greater  schemes  of  legislation,  that  he 
will  not  find  a  more  essentially  suceessfnl  foreign  policy,  than 
he  will  find  in  tho  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  from  18Q5  till 
December  II,  liiOo.' 

'It  is  a  proud  but  not  an  arrogant  boast ;  and  we  believe 
its  truth  will  be  vindicated  as  soon  as  it  ia  possible  to 
study  tho  immediate  past  in  a  reasonable  perspective. 

Aa  the  character  and  consequences  oE  our  foreign 
policy  ore,  in  their  essence,  permanent,  and  as  they  bear 
the  deepest  imprint  of  personal  and  collective  activity,  it 
is  perhaps  desirable  that  we  should  take  the  management 
if  foreign  affairs  as  the  starting-point  of  our  review. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  glaring  hallucination 
than  that  with  which  the  Radicals  console  themselves 
Cor  the  triumph  of  Unionist  diplomacy,  and  which  takes 
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the  form  of  the  ludicrous  mnke-believe  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury's foreign  policy  was  plagiarised  from  Liberalism. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  fond 
delusion.  The  foreign  policy  of  to-day  dates  from  the 
acceptance  of  office  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  Juno  1SS5, 
when  his  party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  were  many  at  that  time  w^ho  thought 
that  the  acceptance  of  oilice  in  the  circumstances  was 
a  mistake  in  tactics,  such  as  that  which  Mr  Disraeli 
had  avoided  after  Mr  Gladstone's  defeat  on  the  Irish 
University  Bill  in  1873.  On  that  occasion  Mr  Disraeli 
used  in  his  peroration  glowing  words  which  ought  still  to 
be  remembered.  After  dwelling  upon  the  burning  ques- 
tions already  making  themselves  felt,  he  said : — 

I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importaoce  that  when  that  time, 
which  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we  imagine,  arrives,  there 
shall  be  in  this  country  iv  great  Constitutional  Party,  distin- 
guished for  its  intelligence  as  well  as  for  its  organisatiou. 
whicli  shall  be  competent  to  lead  the  people  and  direct  the 
public  mind.  And,  eir,  when  that  time  arrives,  and  'when 
they  enter  upon  a  career  which  must  be  noble,  and  which 
I  hope  and  believe  \t'ilt  be  triumphant,  1  think  they  may 
perhaps  remember,  and  not,  I  trust,  with  unkindness.  Chat 
I  at  least  prevented  one  obstacle  from  being  placed  in  their 
way,  when,  as  the  trustee  of  their  honour  and  their  intereete, 
I  declined  to  form  a  weak  and  discredited  Administration.' 

But  the  circumstances  of  1885  were  different.  In  1873 
Mr  Disraeli  foresaw  the  end  of  the  long  night  of  Whig- 
Badical  ascendency,  and  the  daivn  of  a  brilliant  day  for 
enlightened  Conservatism.  In  1885,  on  the  contrary, 
neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Lord  Iddesloigh  nor  Lord 
Kondolph  Churchill  really  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
another  Conservative  administration  before  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Lord  Salisbury  himself  was 
actuated  in  taking  office  by  two  considerations,  which  he 
expressed  freely  in  private.  The  firet  was  the  terrible 
tangle  of  foreign  policy,  which  ho  thought  he  could  do 
something  to  set  right ;  and  the  second  was  that,  in  view 
of  wlint  seemed  the  certain  prospect  of  prolonged  exclu- 
sion from  office,  it  was  essential,  for  the  purpose  of  useful 
and  effective  criticism,  that  he  should  be  mast«r,  for  at 
least  a  few  months,  of  the  inner  secrets  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  blue-books  and  published  despatches  disguise 
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*  How  ^reat  wvre  tlirnn  diffimltaes  will  be  realisnl  by  a 
perusal  of  the  foOowinK  ctu^tters,  vbiA  deal  with  th«  ^pnai) 
of  Vihilisa  in  P"'»g"_  the  Cannatkui  of  the  ADStro-Gvmuii 
AlUanoe,  uid  the  fovtmr  sckib  shown  to  it  by  Italy,  the 
eetrasgenient  of  England  and  the  Porte  owing  to  the  artion 
taten  by-  the  former  in  EKypt,  and  the  sharp  collision  of 
infeenrts  between  Roasia  and  England  at  Panjdch  un  ihe 
Atgimn  b<ontier.  When  it  is  further  remembereti  lh»t  Kranct) 
fretted  at  the  ontowaid  results  of  M.  Ferry's  forward  policy 
in  Tonqoin;  that  Germany  ^vas  deqilf  engaged  in  colcmial 
efforte;  and  that  tbe  United  Kingdom  was  distracted  by  tbo^e 
efforts,  by  the  failore  of  the  expedition  to  Khartum,  ajid  by 
the  Pamellite  agitation  in  Ireland — the  complexity  of  the 
European  situation  will  be  saf&ciently  evident.  Assaredty 
the  events  of  the  jrear  1 8i^5  were  amongst  the  most  distracting 
ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  Eurojje '  {p.  200). 

The  notion  that  Lord  Salisbury  borrowed  frotn  his  pre- 
decessor the  principles  which  were  to  govern  the  conduct 
of  our  relations  with  other  Powers  for  the  next  twenty 
years  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  oomplete  hallucina- 
tion. Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  difGcuItieswhk-h  confronted 
and  nearly  overwhelmed  the  second  Gladstono  Administra- 
tion were  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  their  for«i){n 
policy  was  bad,  as  to  the  fact  that  they  hfvd  no  foreign 
policy  at  all.  Lord  Edmoad  Fitzraaurice  remarks  in  his 
invaluable  '  Life  of  Lord  GranviUe "  (it,  280), 

'  the  Liberal  party  hod  been  carried  into  power  in  1880  by  a 
great  wave  of  populai"  enthusiasm  ivt^ainst  tbo  ICastcru  policy 
of  Lord  BeaconsQeld  and  the  ideas  of  Imperial  i>oUcy  which 
had  got  associate<i  ^\-ith  it  both  in  home  and  foreign  alTaira.' 

It  would  be  more  strictly  accupato  to  say  that  what 
had  been  swept  away  iu  the  deluge  caused  by  Mrdlad- 
stone's  torrential  eloquence  iu  the  Midlothian  canipaiKn 
was  not  the '  Eastern  policy  of  Lord  BeaeonsHeld,'  but  tbo 
traditional  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  traditional 
policy  of  Great  Britain  was  not  the  croation  of  Lord 
Beaconslield  or  his  colleagues  ;  it  liad  descended  as  a  sort 
of  political  heirloom,  bequeathed  by  Cauninp  to  Lord 
Palraerston,  embellished  and  expanded  by  thut  impulsive 
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etatestuan,  and  accepted  almost  without  a  protest — except 
occaeiouaily  from  Mr  Gladstone — by  his  successors  o£  every 
party.  It  is  (germane  to  our  immediate  subject  to  analyse 
the  genesis  aud  development  of  what,  till  1880,  had  been 
the  traditional  policy  of  this  country. 

This  pohcy  was  based  upon  an  error  which,  in  our 
judgment,  Titiated  the  diplomacy  of  Cauuing  and  of  those 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  The  principle  underlj-ing 
Canning's  poHey  was  that  the  true  basis  of  alliances  was 
not  community  of  interests,  but  similarity  of  politica] 
sentiments.  Palnierston  carried  out  this  error — for  such 
it  assuredly  is — to  its  logical  conclusion.  France,  for 
instance,  was  Liberal ;  Austria  and  Russia  were  despotic ; 
it  was  therefore,  in  Palmerston'a  view,  the  right  policy 
for  Great  Britain  to  shake  off  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
alliance  aud  cultivate  that  of  France,  At  that  time  the 
interests  of  France  clashed  with  ours  on  almost  every 
coast ;  those  of  Russia  and  Austria,  in  reality  nowhere. 
It  was  therefore  clearly  our  interest,  as  a  nation,  to  main- 
tain  that  friendship  with  Russia  and  Austria  which  had 
existed  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  had  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  maintain 
peace  for  some  forty  yeiira.  But  Palmerston,  true  to  the 
Canningite  fallacy,  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by 
■community  of  sentiment  rather  than  community  of  in- 
terest, lie  made  war  with  Russia,  insulted  Austria,  and 
ostensibly  made  friends  with  Franco.  In  order  to  baulk 
and  baffle  Russia,  he  and  hia  school  set  up  as  a  political 
maxim  the  independeuce  and  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Such  was  the  policy  accepted  in  Downing  Street 
as  the  recognised  chart  of  the  Foreign  OfBce. 

It  was  that  policy  and  its  inseparable  corollaries 
that  Beaconsfield  and  SaUsbury  followed  when  the  Near- 
Eastern  question  once  more  threatened  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Whether  those  ministers  could  have 
broken  with  it  if  they  would,  or  would  have  broken 
with  it  if  they  could,  is  a  problem  about  which  much 
might  be  said,  but  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this 
review.  That  policy  was  destroyed,  not  by  a  respon- 
sible Foi-eign  Minister  in  a  responsible  Cabinet,  but  by 
an  ex-minister  of  great  distinction  and  influence,  who, 
however,  when  he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree, 
was  not  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Opposition.    It  ia 
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not  a  Uttle  strange  to  find,  amoogst  Lord  Edtnond  Fitz-' 
Tnaurice'9  candid  revelations,  that  the  statesman  who  in 
1878-9  occupied  the  high  aud  responsible  post  of  elected 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  himself  the  gravest  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr  Gladstone's  attack  upon  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  country.  To  cite  only  one 
instance — aud  there  are  many — we  find  in  a  letter  ad-  ■ 
dressed  by  Ijord  Hartington  to  Lord  Granville,  in  the 
critical  month  of  January  1878,  the  coufesaiou — 

I  '  I  am  not  able  to  condemn  altogether  the  general  policy  of 
the  Government  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  1  accept  the 
policy  of  conditional  neutrality,  and  I  accept  the  conditions 
as  well  as  the  neutrality.  Faults  may  be  found  in  details,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  tliey  have  not  deimrted  from  a  strict 
neutrality  till  the  conditions  were  nearly  touched ;  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  conv-iucing  the  Turks  that  for  them,  or  for 

I     the  maint<;uance  of  tlieir  empire,  they  [the  Government]  were 

■  not  prepared  to  fight '  (ii,  173). 

Speaking  of  the  majority  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  adds : 

"  They,  I  believe,  virtually  hold  that  no  English  interests  in 
the  Black  Sea  are  involved  for  which  we  ought  to  fight.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  thmk  that  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  fight.  My  oim  opinion  is  that  the  best 
course  would  be  that  I  should,  in  whatever  way  may  be 
L  thought  most  desirable,  resign  the  leadership  and  leave  my 

■  colleagues  to  take  their  own  course.    I  do  trust  that  Mr  Glad- 
^  Btono  may  find  it  in  his  power  to  resume  the  leadership,  at  all 

events  until  this  crisis  is  over.  .  He  must  be  aware  that  it  is 
he  who  lias  formed  and  guided  the  opinion  of  the  Liberal 
part)'  throughout  these  transactions ;  and  I  think  that  he 
ought  to  be  at  its  head.  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  tliat  f 
have  not  been  able  in  this  question  to  lead,  but  have  rather 
followed  a  long  way  behind'  (ii,  174). 

■  Mr  Gladstone  carried  the  country  with  him  ;  and  one 
great  historic  consequence  of  his  eventual  victory  was 
the  irreparable  destruction  of  tlie  traditional  foreign 
IKjHcy  of  Great  Britain.     Whether  that  destruction  was  a 

L  good  thing  or  an  evil  thing  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the 
I  peace  of  Europe  is  another  of  the  questions  which  lie 
outside  the  province  of  this  review.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  punning  judgment  attributed  to  Poi-son 
upon  Brutus'  share  in  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar, 
'  Nee  bene  fecit  nee  male  fecit  sed  iuterfecit.'     At  anv 
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tt  is  a  truism  that,  wbett  a  great  Power  abandons 
ia*  timditional  foreign  policy,  it  is  bound    to  discover 
or  «reata  one   in    its    place.      That  obvious   dntj   was 
completely  neglected  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Adnainistration. 
It  Kftd  no  foreign  policy.     The  utmost  which  a  judicious 
&nd   friendly   hislorian,  Dr  Franck   Bright,   can   say  in 
dctfeooe    or   rather   in   mitigation    of   sentence,   is   that 
)lr  Gladstone's  policy  maintained  the  concert  of  Burope. 
Vnfortunately  it   did  nothing  of  the  sort.     The   second 
fMnliiitnnri  Adminirtrmtioo  eame  into  oflice  on  April  28, 
1880  {  and  om  Oetotter  A  va  ^d  U>rd  Granville  obaerving 
that  *tiba  coiMMCt  of  Bwig*  is  gono  to  the  devil.'    It  is 
thaik  he  adhMfaHrifrxAnittod  this  racy  expression 
«•  to  «E^p«i*ri5  l«k  m  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the 
of  Bftv  pwerile  Dulcigno  demonstration, 
ainost  ceased  to  exist  during  the 
rflMstone's  Government. 
lamorable  years— memorable  chiefly 
kuniliation  and  faQure — the  British 
•K  MM  time  or  another,  and  sometimes 
aft.  Imgwheads  with  all  the  great  Powers 
with  the  United  States.     Indeed  it 
be  «rf  l*>rd  Granville,  the  most  amiable  and 
of  aMU.  to  achieve  a  feat  which,  on  the  face 
He  very  nearly  fell  out  with  Italy, 
jli  ti»  Mtriy  stages  of  the  Egyptian  crisis,  behaved, 
viUes  opinion,  '  abominably ' ;  and  he  wrote 
thjtt  the  Italian  Government  was 'soiling 
\ti  Kurope  to  the  Turks,  telling  the  Turkish 
at   Home   everything,  and   holding   out  all 
I4l«  vl  awaranoes  to  the  Porte  at  Constontinople.'     To 
mmCmI  with  Italy  required  ingenuity  almost  as  mali- 
Jm*MnI  |H'r^i'i"ted  as  was  attributed  to  a  certain  English 
j^|)4Mttlial.  wbou]  a  foreign  colleague  described  as  capable 
at  •MWuUiug  Uruat  Britain  '  dans  nne  guerre  maritime 
4^M*  1*  S'ttiMS.'     It  was  because  the  Government  had  no 
wflhiy.  mther  than  because   its   policy  was   bad,  that  it 
J^5^  into  every  kind  of  difficulty  in  Egypt  and  else- 
jj^rf      Mr  Gladstone  himself  dimly  appreciated  this 
ImUi  wHpn,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord  Granville  long 
iJHr  tho  t>v«»lits  (March  12.  1888),  he  said  (ii,  402)  :— 
•  Id  lh»  Kh\ic  ami  rompllcated  Egyptian  businesa  we  were  for 
lh«  m'Mi  l*rt,  M  I  think,  drawn  on  inevitably  by  a  necessity 
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of  bonoor.  It  ie  aoBcht  casfcrt  toHsto  knfc  bMfe  «oay 
proidiec7  in  the  Dn—  of  C^h^h.  1  (Uak  n  1S7*  »c  tba 
time  oF  the  GftTe  CoBBriaifcnhaB  to  tha  «iMMq«Hne  oC  iatcr^ 
meddling  with  EorpCMB  fa^KB.  Bskwaco^Bined  Aeetrar 
of  eendmg  GurdoR,  sad  I  thmk  ■■ntWr  in  hwrtmg  at  Snakim. 
For  neither  of  thema  are  w«  hhiMMH  as  we  ooght  to  be.* 

The  'slate*  which  was  transferred  into  Lord  Soli^ 
bary's  hands  in  IS85  was  £ar  indeed  from  b^tng'  clean, 
bat  it  cried  aloud  for  tlie  cleansz^  sponge ;  and  the 
disappearance  from  Hs  sarCoce  of  the  trembling  and 
indecipherable  charaetetB  seratcbed  upon  it  daring  the 
preceding  five  yearm  evoked  no  protest  even  from  the 
scribblers.  The  old  traditional  foreign  policy  of  EnKlniid, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  dead  beyond  hope  of  n>sur- 
rection.  Lord  Salisbury  established,  or  perhaps  it  would 
bo  more  accurate  to  say  revived,  the  principle  upon  which 
the  British  Empire  had  been  built  np.  Broadly  apenking, 
tbat  principle  imposed  upon  the  Government  of  the  divy, 
and  especially  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Portiinn 
Affairs,  the  primary  and  paramount  duty  of  rc){uriliiit{ 
themselves  as  trustees  for  all  subjects  of  the  Throne, 
and  of  basing  their  foreign  policy  exclusively  upon  cun- 
sideration  for  the  interests  of  those  for  whutn  (hey  wcra 
acting.  It  was  not  of  course  possible  to  get  rid  of  all 
past  imdertakings ;  but  their  primary  duty  wns  to  nafti. 
guard  and  protect  the  interests  of  their  shareholiloi-M. 

'  Politics,'  Lord  Salisbury  was  fond  of  ""vying,  '  U 
business';  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  tbo  chief  Imaiiiiuw 
trustee  for  all  members  of  the  British  Empire.  (Iiir 
alliances  and  understandings  must  be  based  ii|ii)ii  ilm 
paramount  consideration  of  what  is  good  r()r  (imnl, 
Britain.  The  theory  that  Providence  hiui  impiwud  iiiiori 
this  country  a  special  guardianship  of  oppresHod  nutluti. 
alities  is  partly  nonsense  and  still  more  largn]y  i<i^tit. 
If  we  are  to  believe  outside  criticism ,  wo  havtt  an  i  i|>()i'iiMMm| 
nationality  at  our  own  doors,  with  whoso  all«g<*(|  wi(>iiu« 
we  allow  no  one  to  meddle.  For  Finns,  for  l'iili«,_  f,,„ 
Ai-menians,  and  others,  oppressed  or  thiiiliing  lhi)iii«t.|viH 
oppressed  by  great  continental  Powers,  wu  ant  mil,  rnlLut  ^ 

upon  to  interfere  ;  and  we  ought  not  to  iul«rf«ni  »n*mit  ■ 

with  the  certainty  that  it  will  do  them  nioi-o  giH,*)  tt!!.,  I 

harm,  and  ourselves  no  harm  at  all.     Auil  how  iiUmi  U  ii  W 

possible  to  be  sure  of  that  ?  * 
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Nowhere,  perhapo,  waa  the  aev  spirit  breathed  hy 

Lord  Salisbarr  into  our  foreign  policy  better  illugtralcU 
than  hy  his  dealings  with  the  Balkan  States.  When  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  treaty  of  San  Stefaao  would  create 
a  larger  Bulgaria,  which  iroold  be  a  mere  satrapy  of 
Boasia,  he  insisted  upon  a  division  into  two  parts,  the 
one  practically  aatonomoos,  the  other  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  the  Porte.  When,  how^ever,  owing  partly  to  the 
olomsy  brutality  of  Russian  protection,  and  partly  to 
the  genioB  of  Stambuloff,  a  epirit  of  uncompromising  in-. 
dependence  animated  the  sturdy  peasants  of  Bulgaria,' 
Lord  Salisbury  perceived  at  once  that  a  united,  indepen- 
dent, and  intrepid  Bulgaria  would  prove  a  stronger 
liarrier  to  foreign  attack  upon  Co natan  ti noplo  than  any 
treaties  or  pledges ;  and  he  3u[q>orted  with  might  and 
main  the  consolidation  of  the  two  Bolgarios.  Aa  Dr  Rose 
reminds  as.  Lord  Salisbury  BUnuuarised  the  whole  case  in 
the  arguments  he  addressed  to  the  Turkish  ambassodor- 
oa  December  23,  1885  :— 

'  Every  week's  exjierience '  (he  said)  '  showed  that  the  Porte 
had  tittle  to  dread  from  the  subserviency  of  Bulgaria  to 
foreign  in&uence,  if  only  Bulgaria  were  allowed  enjoyment  of 
her  unanimous  desires,  and  the  Porte  did  not  gratuitously 
place  itself  in  opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people. 
A  Bulgaria,  friendly  to  the  Porte,  and  jealous  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, would  be  a  far  surer  bulwark  against  foreign  aggresaioQ 
than  two  Bujgarias,  severed  in  administration  but  united  in 
considering  the  Forte  aa  the  only  obstacle  to  their  uational 
development'  (p.  272). 

From  that  time  forth,  Ix>rd  Salisbury  and  his  successor 
have,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  skilfully  withdrawn 
±Jngland  from  the  Near-Eastern  entanglements  in  which 
Palmerstonian  policy  had  involved  her.  In  that  part  ot- 
the  world  England  has  ceased  to  be  the  victim  of  crafty 
iutrigues  and  secret  combinations ;  and,  oven  with  regard 
to  Armenia,  sbe  stands  now  merely  as  a  sympathetic 
member  of  the  European  concert.  Aor  has  this  change 
inflatned  our  relations  with  Russia.  Even  while  Lord 
Salisbury  was  strengthening  the  barriers  in  the  BiUkans, 
ho  wus  settling  difiiculties  with  Russia  on  the  Afghan 
frontier  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  He  never  lost  an 
Inanity  of  letting  Russia  know  that  England  was 
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wiUiog   and   aoxiona   to  arrange,  on  tenm  at  p:ww 

take,  every  diiScult;^  which  threatened  to 

from  the  old  ally  of  the  early  nineteenth  ■ 

where  we  will,  we  find  that  for  the  laat 

the  application  of  Lord  Salisbnry's  aimple 

operated  with  the  most  beneScial  results     Tlie 

of  that  policy  has  proved  beyond  doubt  the  pOMMhOily  of 

combining  a  firm   defence  of   British  material  interoati 

with  the  extension  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowdupand 

friendship  to  all  who  will  grasp  it  in  good  faith. 

At  no  time  since  the  North  American  colonies  aeceded 
have  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  been  so  sincerely  friendly  as  they  are  at  this  day. 
Yet,  between  1885  and  1905,  we  have  been  engaged  in 
more  than  one  serious  controversy  with  the  United  States, 
which,  badly  managed,  might  have  involved  disastrous 
consequences.  In  none  of  these  cases  has  there  been  any 
disposition  to  betray  British  interests,  whQe,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  frankly-expressed  desire  to  settle 
difficulties  in  a  generous  and  conciliatory  spirit  as  between 
friendly  and  honourable  neighbours. 

Equally  successful  and  even  more  remarkable  has  been 
the  outcome  of  the  application  of  the  same  methods  in 
our  deaUngs  with  France.  Within  the  years  under 
review,  crises  have  occurred  of  the  gravest  character, 
brought  about  by  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests,  or 
what  were  supposed  to  be  such,  in  more  than  one  conti- 
nent; and  yet,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  while  British  interesta 
have  remained  unimpaired,  we  have  substituted  for  tho 
natural  enmity  of  centuries  the  closest  and  must  cordial 
friendship  with  the  Kepublic.  It  is  true  that  our  relationn 
with  Germany  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  interMt*  of 
both  Powers  and  consideration  for  the  tranquillity  of  tho 
world  would  require.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten  that  it  was  long  before  1885  that  the  Grrman 
press,  whether  inspired  or  not.  attacked  Englnitd  wllji 
great  violence.  In  a  letter  written  hi  the  autumn  of  IHHa, 
addressed,  as  Lord  Edmond  telU  u*t,  '  U>  n  hiichly  |(l»'-ni| 
personage,"  and  communicated  to  I>c.rd  <iranTlIl<>,  i'tUuut 
Bismarck  used,  mto-  alia,  them  remarkabl«  wr/nl«  f— 
•I  ara  not  yet  tborooghly  well  Idfwjwv)  In  i..k**.1  U,  Um 
canoes  of  the  violent  aatagrmMm  of  a  jfrMit  tmrl  »f  rMi» 
German  preu  agahut  Eaglaod.    WImo  K  te  rM  mmtmiy  Uim 
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innate  German  tendency  always  to  "  find  fanlt"  and  to  "  know 
better,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  partly  due  to  the 
financial  sorrows  of  great  financiers  connected  with  the  larger 
newspapers,  and  partly  to  the  large  sums  of  money  expended 
by  the  French,  and  the  still  larger  suma  of  money  expended 
by  the  Russians  to  bribe  the  German  press.* 

The  explanation  nsay  provoke  a,  smile,  bat  the  facts 
ftre  admitted.  In  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaiirice's  'Life  of 
Lord  Granville"  may  be  found  reiterated  proofs  of  the 
bitter  hostility  to  England  fostered  in  Germany,  not 
without  the  countenance  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Let  one 
suffice.  It  is  token  from  a  despatch  of  Lord  Ampthill, 
better  known  as  Lord  Odo  Russell,  to  Lord  Granville  in 
August  1884:  (ii,  358)  :— 

'  I  am  in  perfect  despair  at  Prince  Bismarck's  present  inclina- 
tion to  increase  his  popularity  before  the  general  election  by 
taking  up  an  anti- English  attitude.  Compelled  by  the  colonial 
mania,  which  has  gradually  come  to  the  surface  in  Oermany, 
to  act  contrary  to  his  bettor  conrictions  in  the  Angra-Pequena 
question,  he  has  discovered  an  unexplored  mine  of  popularity 
in  starting  a  colonial  policy,  which  public  opinion  persuader 
itself  to  be  anti-English ;  and  the  slumbering  theoretic  envy 
of  the  Germans  at  our  wealth  and  freedom  has  awakened  and 
taken  the  form  of  abuse  of  everything  English  in  the  press.* 

Lord  Granville  frequently  complained  that '  Bismarck 
bates  Gladstone ' ;  and  the  last  words  addressed  to  him 
by  Lord  Ampthill  (ii,  363)  revealed  one  cause  of  the  Anglo- 
phobia prevailing  in  high  quarters  in  Germany  : — 

'The  progress  of  democracy  in  England  is  a  cause  of  very 
serious  alarm  totlieSovereignsand  the  Governments;  and  they 
puipose  to  meet  it  by  consolidating  the  Monarchical  Leagne.' 

When  Lord  Salisbury  took  office,  he  applied  the  same 
methods  to  our  relations  with  Germany  which  proved 
ultimately  so  successful  in  the  cases  of  France  and  the 
United  States  ;  but  he  did  not  meet  with  a  like  response. 
If  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  it  also  takes  two  to 
make  up  a  quarrel.  In  Africa,  iu  the  Pacific,  and  above 
all  in  the  negotiations  which  terminated  with  the  cession 
of  Heligoland — a  wise  cession  but  very  unpopular  at  the 
time— Lord  Salisbury  demonstrated  to  Germany  that  with 
Germans,  as  with  all  other  nationalities,  he  was  prepared, 
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wbtle  stoutly  defending  Britiab  interests,  to  make  as  great 
and  graceful  concessions  as  regfard  for  the  duties  of;hts 
tmst  permitted.  In  spite  of  much  provocation,  both  with 
regard  to  British  ascendency  in  South  Africa,  and  our 
position  in  Egypt,  where  Germany  had  no  real  interests 
comparable  with  those  of  England,  Franco,  and  Italy,  he 
succeeded  in  avoiding  an  open  quarrel  with  Germany. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  without  reopening  old 
sores,  that  not  a  tithe  of  the  oflicial  and  semi-officuil 
intrigues  of  Germany  in  South  Africa,  especially  witli 
President  Kruger,  has  yet  been  made  publie. 

Lord  Salisbury's  motto,  which  bo  impressed  upon  all 
who  came  within  hia  influence,  was  'Never  nag  unless 
you  moan  to  fight.'  Probably  the  most  unpopular  period 
of  his  career  aa  Foreigrn  Minister  was  that  during  which 
he  acted  upon  this  motto  in  the  complications  arising  out 
of  the  annexation  of  Kiaochow  by  Germany,  and  the 
fortification  of  Port  Arthur  by  Rasda.  There  is  a  myth, 
which  has  a.sgumed  the  dignity  of  a  fact,  to  the  effect 
that  Lord  SiUisburj",  on  an  insolent  demand  from  Russia, 
ordered  the  British  warships  out  of  Port  Arthur.  A 
reference  to  the  blue-books  of  the  time  will  show  that 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  legend.  On  the  only 
ocoasioQ  on  which  M.  de  Staal  called  Lord  Salisbury's 
attention  to  the  presence  of  British  ships  in  Port  Arthur, 
Lord  Salisbury  vindicated  their  right  to  be  there,  acknow- 
letlging  that  be  himself  was  ignorant  of  their  presence; 
and,  on  commuuicating  with  Mr  Goachen,  then  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  he  found  that  the  vessels  in  question 
had  entered  the  port  on  the  imquestionable  authority  of 
the  British  admiral,  and  had  left  it  spontiineously  some 
two  days  before  the  Russian  protest  was  made.  If  ho  did 
not  resent  the  assumption  which  appeared  to  underlie 
that  protest,  it  was  because  he  was  actively  engaged  at 
the  time  in  discovering  a  modus  vivendi  with  Russia,  and 
was  in  hopes  that  it  could  be  found — hopes  which,  it  is 
true,  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed  when,  after  securely 
planting  herself  in  Port  Arthur,  Russia  dropped  the 
negotiations.  While  refusing  to  be  <lriven  into  war  with 
liussia  on  the  question  of  China,  he  insisted  upon  respect 
for  the  principle  of  the  '  open  door,'  which  constitutes  the 
main  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Far  East.  It  was 
in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  object  that  Lord 
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LansdowDfe  negotiated  the  first  Anglo-Japanese  treaty, 
which  Baved  the  rest  of  the  world  from  being  dragged 
into  the  late  war,  and  signed  the  second  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty,  which  promises  to  preserve  the  Far  East  from 
further  struggles  for  ascendency  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Looking  back  across  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  by  the  great  results  achieved. 
Leaving  South  Africa  aside  for  a  moment,  we  perceive 
that  the  defence  of  British  interests  in  every  part  of  the 
world  has  been  immeasurably  strengthened,  and  that  not 
only  without  recourse  to  arms,  but  pari  passtt  with  in- 
creasing friendliness  with  our  neighbours. 


I 


If  we  turn  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  empire,  to  the 
relations  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colouies, 
we  shall  read  a  story  of  healthy  and  continuous  progress, 
as  creditable  as  the  chapter  of  foreign  policy.  Modem 
Radicals,  other  than  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Little-Englanders,  are  very  sensitive  to  any  refer- 
ences to  their  past  attitude  towards  the  colonies.  The 
indictment  of  that  attitude  is  as  old  as  the  famous  speech 
delivered  by  Disraeli  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  June  24, 
1872,  in  which  he  enunciated  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Conservative  party  : — 

*  Gentlemen "  (he  said), '  there  is  another  and  second  great 
object  of  the  Tory  party.  If  the  firat  is  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  the  second  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
maintain  the  Empire  of  England.  If  you  look  to  the  hiatoryof 
this  coimtry  since  the  advent  of  Liberalism,  forty  years  ago, 
you  will  find  that  there  has  been  no  effort  so  continuous,  so 
subtle,  supported  by  so  much  energy,  and  carried  on  witli 
80  much  ability  and  acumen,  as  the  attempts  of  Liberalism  to 
elTect  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  And,  gentlemen, 
of  all  its  efforts,  this  i3  the  one  which  has  been  the  nearest  to 
success.  Statesmen  of  the  highest  character,  writers  of  the 
most  distinguished  ability,  the  most  organised  and  efficient 
meaus,  have  been  employed  in  this  endeavour.' 

That  this  indictment  was  grounded  upon  fact,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  is  familiar  with  the  opinions  and  sayings  of 
leading  Radicals  during  the  years  between  1847  and  1865. 
But  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Granville," 
to  find  that  the  leadership  of  Mr  Gladstone  made  no 
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change  in  Radical  policy  in  this  roBpecU  The  biographer 
of  Lord  Granville  remarks : — 

*The  affairs  ot  the  colonics,  and  their  relations  with  the 
.mother-countrj-,  have  been  theanbject  of  so  much  discussion 
flu  recent  years,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  realise  that  there 
Twos  once  a  time  when  they  were  a  matter  of  considerable 
[indifference.  Yet  already  in  1SB9  the  fii-st  signs  of  a  change 
lirare  to  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  ideas  \rhich  had  cftHsed 
Istatesmen,  not  of  one  party  only,  to  looic  forwai-d  x)lacidly 
[to  the  day  when  tlie  colonies  would  move  in  orbits  entirely 
^thetr  own '  (ii,  2U). 

It  is  clear  that  Mr  Gladstone's  first  Colonial  Secretary 
shared  the  views  of  these  placid  disintegrators  ;  for,  in  a. 
letter  to  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Granville  wrote ; — 

*  Theoretically  you  assume  that  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  Cana<Ia. 
Attstralia,  and  India.  Our  relations  with  North  America  are 
of  a  very  delicate  cliarocter.  The  best  solution  of  theiu  would 
proljably  be  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  the  Dominion  giiotild  find  itself  sti-ong  enough 
to  proclaim  her  independence.'     But,  he  went  on, '  thei-e  was 

»no  present  question  of  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  as  to  the 
position  of  India  [wliich  Lord  Russell  had  also  mentioned],  it 
was  an  entirely  distinct  question  from  that  of  the  English- 
speaking  colonies  of  our  own  race '  (ii,  22). 

V       In  commenting  upon  this  correspondence  with  Lord 
Russell,  Lord  Gran\'ille,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gladstone,  said  : 

'Johnny  Russell  wrote  a  violent  criticism  to  me  on  my 
colonial    ixilicy,   in   which  he   compared    himself    to   Oliver 

'•  Cromwell  and  Chatham,  and  me  to  Lord  North  and  George 
Grenvllle,     I  replied  much  too  good-humouredly,  my  private 

I  secretary  thinks  ;  and  I  have  had  a  rejoinder  in  wliich,  amongst 
other  tilings,  he  says,  "  Tliat  which  I  wish  to  see  is  a  Colonial 
Representative  Assembly,  sitting  apart  from  our  Lords  and 
Commons,  voting  us  supplies  in  aid  for  our  navy  and  ai-my,  and 
receiving  in  return  assurances  of  support  from  the  Queen. 
Shall   we    Immortalise    your    Administration    by   proixisiug 

■  this?"' 

In  such  jesting  spirit  did  the  Cabinet  of  Mr  Gladstone 
deal  with  the  problems  of  Luperial  consolidation.     Even 
so  friendly  a  cidtic  of  Liberal  administrations  as  Dr  Bright 
is  constrained  to  tell  us  in  his  last  volume ; — 
Vol.  20i.— A'o.  406.  V 
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*n  m*  indeed  beconuDg  olmaus  that  eveDta  had  reiulend 

tlu<  old  viow,  held  by  the  Liberals  with  regard  to  ooIoiubI 

■  .■iTaiTB,  i)niK>8siblo.    It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  a  coo- 

Kilstent  line  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministiy. 

KBut  there  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  & 

Fdeaire  to   be  free  from  colonial  complicationii,  and  to  leav« 

the  Colonies  to  shift  for  themselves  when  once  endowed  with 

foustitiitional  institutions.     If  the  idea  of  thus  eluding  the 

r««tttx)n»i  bill  ties  of  empire  existed,  events  were  on  all   eddea 

tvndiug  to  secure  its  disappointment.' 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  no  slight  share  of  credit, 
for  the  revival  of  the  Imperial  idea  must  be  attributed 
to  two  members  of  the  Radical  party — Lord  Rosebery 
«Qd  the  late  Mr  W.  E.  Forster — whose  views,  however, 
wore  vory  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
followers.  But  it  was  not  till  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Ihtionist  Qnvemnient,  after  the  crushing  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Kadicnls  in  1805,  that  effect  was  given  to  the 
KIrop«rial  aspiratJons  of  which  the  nucleus  is  to  be  found 
*fal  the  speech  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  quoted  above. 

Hitherto,  with  but  a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  the 
Colonial  Office  had  been  regarded  either  as  a  stepping- 
stone  (o  ndMWCement  or  as  an  asylum  for  angular  states- 
men who  coiiM  not  be  fitted  conveniently  into  the  round 
or  Mittarti  hitl<«  of  the*  Administration.    Mr  Chamberlain's 
Mlprtk^n   of   iho   Colonial  Office   altered  all   that.     The 
Jubtlei'  ot>)ohnUiMl  of  ISST  offered  a  unique  opportunity 
Rm-  w)i»t  m«jr  W  rtillod  the  ceremonial  baptism  of   the 
ttovr  poliojr,     A  5»m«i  of  conferences  was  held,  in  which 
Ute  |ttv«t    iWMilinmi  which  had  to  be  solved  were  dis- 
««uKe<d.  not  «dty  w$lh  a  view  to  local  federation,  but  in 
rvOatton  M  »<»i»  wMer  »thame  of  Imperial  unity.  Scoffew 
cMiMM ^eMHtaaie  debates  and  affectionatedemonstra- 
tte^  bl  faOMMT  of  libe  ttAwiial  Premiers,  as  merely  an 
aei  m\  ps^aant  arranged  to  anhance  Mr  Chamberlain's 
yueitia*  in  Um  Uiuonist  OoTenutMUt;  but  that  was  not 
ifae  ianHaailua  earned  away  by  the  colonial  representa- 
tivas  wIm  bad  been  in\-itod  to  Ui1h>   part  in  an  historic 
damooatrfctlop  trf  Imperial  unity.     It  is  true  that,  beyond 
*"f*>«u»iE  for  a  repetition  of  these  unifying  conferencee, 
no  inunedinte  practical  results  were  recorded  or,  perhaps, 
oven  denred;  but  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  the  years 
immediately   following    Mr    Chamberloin's   appointment 
to  the   Cohmiat   Office  was    to   yield   a  fruitful  harFest 
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-when  the  moth«r-««anti7  found  hendf  in  straits  in  tfau 
earlier  stages  of  the  war  in  Soath  Africa.  Then,  with 
one  accord,  the  coloniea,  witliotn  bar^mioing  or  attempCin); 
to  make  terms,  aent  their  best  manhood  to  the  niwiiTtimrH 
of  the  mother-ooantry.    Protnfatjr  no  event  in  tbeevoHtfol 

I  century'  which  closied  in  war,  ae  it  had  begun  in  war,  ao 
impressed  the  outer  worid  with  the  exSeot  and  powo-  of 
British  Imperial  resoure^  as  did  this  spantaoeoas  lal^ 
to  the  standard  of  the  S^ttah-epwilring  snbjeeCa  of  tiM 

I  Queen  in  e%'ery  qoarter  of  the  globe. 
It  would  be  oat  of  place  here  to  direll  in  anj-  detail 
upon  the  cau£e«,  the  condact,  and  the  ciimclnsioii  of  tb* 
South  African  war.     Badicais,  trading  upcHi  the  general 

»and  discreditable  ignorance  of  Englishmen  with  regard 
to  the   conditions  of   their  own   colonies,  attributed   to 
Mr  Chamberlain  almost  exclusive  responsibflity  for  the 
struggle  with  the  Boers,     Yet  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  biographies  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
Sir   Bai-tle    Frere,   to   learn   that   far-seeing    men,   with 
personal  experience  of  South  AiHcan  politics,  were  cod- 
vinced  during  many  decades  that,  unless  the  two  antago- 
nistic systems  prevailing  in  South  Africa  wei-e  reconciled, 
or  unless  the  British  ideal  took  unquestioneil  precedence 
of  the  Dutch  ideal,  a  conflict  was  inevitable.     Sir  Georgo 
Grey,  bo  long  ago  as  1858,  had  impressed  upon  Downing 
Street  the  dangers  which  must  inevitably  result  unlett^t 
South  Africa  was  federated  under  the  pnranioiinl  ant  hnnt  y 
of  Great  Britain.     At  that  time  the  Ornnyti   |''ri<n  Htjit,. 
had,  by  resolution  of  the  Volksraad,  propuMi-d  |,„,.  union 
by  federation  or  otherwise  with  the  Chiri  Coli.uy  i  luul 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  tho  Houtli  Afrloim 
Republic  would  have  followed  the  examplw  nt  itn  itolgh- 
bour.     For  tendering  this  sane  advice,  Sir  (iuorgw  Gruy 
was   recalled   by  one   Government,  and    wa«   only   reiif. 
stated   by  its   successor  on   tho   expn-H«   condition   that 
he  never  mentioned  the  word  federation  again      Twentv 
years  later,  on  August  28, 187y,  Sir  Bartlo  Frere  the  victi. 
subsequently  offered  up  with   phnrHHalcal    unction  as 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Liberal  unity,  utt«rwl  a  waruin  '^ 
which  18  as  true  to-day  i«  it  wa«  when  it  was  nennfid    . 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  then  Colonial  Secretary"^'  ^ 

•They  [the  bitter  anti-English  oppo.itiou]  are  sw!„l™    . 
courting  the  Dutch  party,  and  swaying  tixa  lower  SoJtTtil 
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great  majority  of  the  Cape  Dutchmen)  to  swell  the  nlreadn 
I  OOQsidei-Hble  luinority  who  are  disloyal  to  the  English  CrowiJ 
B  here  and  in  the  Transvaal,  and  ivho  would  pi-efer  a  Holland 
■  (i.e.  remember,  a  Gernvan)  government  or  protectorate  in  the 
Transvaal  to  an  English  one,  and  a  reiinblic  hei-e  to  a  dominion 
under  the  Euglif^li  Crown,  .  .  .  We  are  meantime  drifting  into 
veiy  awkward  relations  with  these  colonies.     What  you  are 
now  doing  eeems  to   be  uncomfortably  like  what  was  done 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  we  drove  the  American  eolouies 
into  M'ar  and  forcible  sepai-ation.    From  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1703  to  the  end  of  the  War  of  ludei^endence  in  1783,  it 
took  twenty  years  for  the  quan-el  to  arise  and  culmiuate  and 
be  fought  out  in  desperation.    We  do  things  faster  nowadays.  J 
The  whole  history  of  causes  of  difference — the  character  of 
the  disputes  between  the  British  Government  and  the  States,  ■ 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  carried  on,  were,  inytiatUtl 
uiutattdis.  very  like  the  storm  now  bremng.     I  wish  yoa  to 
be  warned  in  time,  and  having  warned  yon  I  have  done  myj 
duty.' 

Between   the   dieappointment   oE    Sir    Bartle   Frere's 
hopes  and   ambitions  and   the  arrival  of   Mr   Chamber- 
lain at  the  Colonial  Office,  there  arose  for  the  first  time 
in  Soutli  Afi'ica  a  great  statesman,  heartily  loyal  to  the  ■ 
British  flag,  who  strove  patiently  for  many  years,  and  I 
with   a  large   measure   of  success,   to   weld    Dutch   and 
English  into  one  people,  federated  and  autonomous  for   ■ 
all  South  African  purposes,  but  linked  with  bonds  of  st«el  I 
to  the  British  Empire,      But  even  the  patience  and  the 
genius  of  Cecil  Rhodes  broke  itself  in  vain  against  the 
stubborn  obstinEuiy  of  President  Kruger,  who  was  him- 
self but  a  tool   in   the   hands  of  a  rapaciouii  clique  of 
Hollander  adventurers.     The  Baid  was  a  deplorable  inci- 
dent, but   only  an   incident,  in   connexion   with  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  which  had  been  organised  and  de- 
veloped long  before  Mr  Chamberlain  went  to  the  Colonial 
Ofifice.     The  monstrous  attempt  to  fix  a  charge  of  guilty 
connivance  upon  Mr  Chamberlain  was  one  of  the  most 
disreputable  episodes  in  the  annals  of  party  bitterness, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  President  Kruger's 
insane  determination  to  fight. 

It  is  not  well  kno^vn,  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
that  even  after  the  failure  of  the  Bloomt'outein  negotia- 
tions, and  of  the  supplementary  overtures  made  by  Lord 
Milner,  there  would  have  been  no  war,  at  all  events  tn 
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1899,  had  not  Kruger  himself  declared  it.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, influenced  by  his  own  pacific  nature,  and  above  all 
by  the  passionate  anxiety  of  Queen  Victoria  that  her 
happy  reign  should  close  in  peace,  would  have  refused 
to  make  war  on  Kruger  or  to  send  him  such  an  ultimatum 
as  would  ha^e  left  him  no  alternative  between  war  and 
humiliation.  Lord  Salisbury's  intention  was  so  to 
strengthen  the  military  forces  in  South  Africa  as  to 
render  impossible  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  foreign 
Powers  to  take  advantage  of  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  suzerain  and  the  South  African  Republic,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  Outlanders  against  any  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  treatment  by  their  autocratic  ruler.  But 
Kruger,  confident,  and,  as  events  proved,  not  unjustifi- 
ably confident,  in  his  powers  of  resistance,  determined  to 
put  it  to  the  touch,  and  to  hazard  all  for  the  object  of  his 
life — the  creation  of  a  Dutch  South  African  Empire. 

Inevitable  as  was  the  war,  it  was  well  that  Kruger'a 
folly  should  have  brought  it  on.  The  question,  which  of 
the  two  systems  should  prevail  in  South  Africa,  was  ripe 
for  settlement.  At  the  same  time  it  is  true,  and  cannot 
be  too  frequently  or  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
electors,  that  it  was  the  more  than  ambiguous  attitude  of 
a  portion  of  the  Radical  Opposition  at  home  that  pro- 
tracted the  war  after  the  capture  of  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria.  A  very  prominent  citizen  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  said  openly — he  was  then  a  war  prisoner  at  Simons- 
town — that  the  men  were  still  alive  and  active  in  British 
politics  who  had  forced  Mr  Gladstone,  with  a  powerful 
majority  at  hia  back,  to  conclude  a  capitulation  after 
the  defeat  of  Majuba.  He  cited  the  names  of  Mr  Leonard 
Courtney  and  Mr  John  Morley ;  and  he  produced  epitomes 
of  the  speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  others,  printed  on  slips  of  paper 
for  circulation  amongst  the  Boers. 

I  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
Tvhole  current  of  Imperial  feeling  at  home  and  abroad 
has  been  changed  during  the  twenty  memorable  years  of 
Tory  rule.  All  parties,  with  but  few  notable  exceptions, 
are  committed  to  an  ideal  of  an  empire  autonomous  in  so 
far  as  the  greater  colonies  are  concerned,  but  knitted 
together  by   the   strongest   ties  which  sentiment  and   a 
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reaUaatioD  of  the  m&gnitade  of  oar  common  interests 
can  imagine  and  devise.  There  may  be,  and  indeed  there 
ure,  markt:^  divergences  of  opinion  as  to  the  roudB  which 
should  be  followed ;  but  there  is  practice  unanimity  as 
to  the  goal  to  be  attained.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  review  to  analyse,  and  still  lees  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon,  the  different  lines  of  march  which  have  been 
BOggeeted;  bat  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  policy  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  called  out  of  the  land  of  dreams 
into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  a  grand  and  compre- 
hensive Imperial  idea. 

Two  subjects  still  remain  to  be  touched  upon.  One  of 
these  justified,  and  still  justifies,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Unionist  alliance  called  into  existence  by  Mr  Gladstone's 
revolutionary  proposals  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  1886.  In  the  last  appeal  which  Lord  BeaconsQeld 
was  destined  to  address  to  the  electorate,  he  used  lan- 
guage prophetic  in  its  character  and  most  appropinate 
to  be  recalled  at  this  monsent.  Writing  on  Slarch  9,  1880, 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  dwelt  sorrowfully  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people, 
then  exceptionally  severe,  and  went  on  to  say : — 

'  Nevertbeleea  a  danger  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  leaa 
disastrous  than  [>estilence  and  famine,  and  one  which  noiv 
engages  your  Excellency's  anxious  atteotiou,  distracts  tliat 
country.  A  iwrtioo  of  its  population  is  attempting  to  sever 
the  constitutioual  tie  which  unites  It  to  Great  Britain  in  that 
bond  which  has  favoured  the  power  and  prosperity  of  both. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  men  of  light  and  leading  will  resist 
this  destructive  doctrine.  The  strength  of  this  nation  depends 
upon  the  unity  of  feeling  which  should  pervade  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  n-idespread  dependencies.  The  first  duty  of 
nu  English  minister  should  be  to  consolidate  that  co-operation 
which  renders  irresistible  a  community  educated  as  our  own 
in  an  equal  love  of  liberty  and  law.  And  yet  there  are  some 
who  challenge  the  expediency  of  the  Imperial  character  of 
this  realm.  Having  attempted  and  failed  to  enfeeble  oitr 
colonies  by  their  policy  of  decomix>8ition,  they  may  perhaps 
now  recognise  in  the  disintegration  of  the  United  Kingdom  a. 
mode  which  will  not  only  accomplish  but  precipitate  their  pur- 
pose. The  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  v,nll  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  nation  to  decide  upon  a  course  which  will 
materially  influence  its  future  fortime  and  shape  its  deatinj'.' 
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as  a  mere  bogej*.  j^it  as  te-dsT  a  atstukr  navmtBftt  not 
prCM!laliDed  by  al>U«meu  alone  bat  *'™*™g  «  vom  in  tlw 
indispatable  tmttB  of  the  dar,  »  scooteJ  Inr  the  sai»» 
flluHl-sigfat«d  partisuis.  Hw  fundaBwntaJ  and  vitiatiiig* 
error  of  Mr  Gladstone's  IriA  poGcy,  vnr  siuco  ho  bud  hi« 
axe  in  188S  at  the  root£  of  wbat  be  desriiWd  a^  tb«  *  Qpaa 
tree  of  Irish  discont^T.*  was  that  be  inrariahly  plaowl  a 
premiom  upon  anarrhy  by  granting  to  outmgo  and  law* 
lessness  what  be  denie^i  to  argument  ami  ^up^Uioatioo. 
In  the  recentlj"  puWished  '  BeeoUettions '  of  Mr  WiUiam 
C&ien  it  ia  easy  to  trace  the  demoralising  effect  of  Mr 
Gladstone*?  confession  that  the  diiite^tablL-thmeJit  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  the  response  to  the  'ringiup  of  (he 
cbapel  bell' — that  convenient  euphemism  for  the  blowinc* 
up  of  Clerkenwell  jail.  Whatever  Mr  Gladstone's  real 
motives  were,  the  Irish  people,  and  even  ao  unimRKiiia- 
live  a  leader  as  Piimell.  ncceptod  and  act«l  on  the  moAt 
sinister  interpretation  that  those  mischievous  words  could 
bear.  For  the  so-called  boous  conferred  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
with  vicarious  generosity,  on  the  people  of  Irpland,  he 
aud  England  received  just  the  same  miiasure  of  (^nititiiilo 
as  the  footpad  grants  to  the  timorous  victim  who  xives 
up  hia  purse  in  response  to  the  demand,  '  Your  nitnuiy 
or  your  life!'  Measures  good  and  bad,  just  and  nnjuxt, 
were  all  tainted  by  the  poison  of  pusilljinimoua  concession. 
With  brutal  candour,  Pamell  told  his  fellow -countrym  on 
that  they  could  never  extort  from  Mr  Gladstone  any  coo- 
cession  except  by  the  means  which  the  Boors  pnii>loyed  to 
wrench  their  independence  from  him  on  Majuliti  Hill. 

In  1880  Mr  Gladstone  hud  learned  nothing  and  had 
forgotten  everything — so  fur,  at  least,  an  Ireland  wai4 
concerned.  In  spite  of  Lord  Beaconsfield'M  wartkirit;,  no 
serious  reference  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  Irrlanil 
occurred  in  the  first  Queen's  Speech  drafted  by  Mr  (llnii- 
stone  after  his  return  to  power.  Within  a  year  from 
that  date,  Parliament  was  plunged  again  into  the  tthyn« 
of  fruitless  Irish  discussion ;  and  outrage,  though  met  by 
stringent  coercion,  was  allowed  to  extort  its  price  before 
coercion  had  had  a  chance  of  restoring  respect  for  the 
law.  The  Unionist  policy  for  which  Mr  lialfour  wa* 
mainly  conspicuous,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  ho 
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displayed  such  signal  ability,  such  splendid  courage,  and 
8o  resourcoful  an  administrative  capacity,  was  to  pot 
down  relentlessly  aU  defiance  of  those  laws  which  are  the 
bed-rock  of  civilised  society.  In  order  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  to  Irishmen  in  particular,  that 
just  and  nec^sary  measures  of  amelioration  were  not 
granted  as  a  sop  to  law-breakers  and  outrage-mongeis, 
he  suppressed  the  leagues?  and  punished  the  malefactors, 
with  the  result  that  the  Queen's  writs  again  ran  as  freely 
in  Kerry  and  Clare  as  in  Kent,  and  that  lowly  subject* 
wore  again  able  to  go  about  their  business  and  retire  to 
their  beds  at  night  without  the  haunting  fear  that  the 
assasain  and  the  mutilator  were  dogging  their  stepa. 
When  he  gave  up  the  responsible  post  which  had  broken 
the  peace  and  shortened  the  lives  of  so  many  of  hiB  prfr 
decessors,  he  had  made  it  posaible  for  his  successors  to 
remedy  real  evils,  to  deal  generously  with  exaggerated 
grievances,  and  to  pursue  a  poUcy  of  conciliation  which 
bore  no  trace  of  being  proffered  as  a  bribe  for  votes  or 
as  a  ransom  from  lawlessness.  The  ameliorative  Irish 
measures  by  which  the  Unionist  Administrations  of  1886- 
1905  will  be  remembered,  unlike  those  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mr  Gladstone,  strengthened  instead  of 
weakening  the  bonds  of  union,  and  should  have  satisfied 
all  reasonable  Irishmen,  not  aiming  at  the  impossible, 
that  England  could  be  generous  as  well  aa  just. 

With  regard  to  internal  affairs,  limits  of  space  forbid 
our  entering  into  detail;  but  this  record  of  Unionist 
achievements  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  domestic  legislation  which  the  Unionist 
Government  has  placed  upon  the  Statute-book.  It  eom- 
prieea  more  than  one  measure  which  has  ameliorated  the 
conditions  of  British  and  Irish  social  life. 

In  Ireland,  the  grant  of  local  self-government  and  the 
far-reaching  extension  of  the  policy  of  creating  peasant 
proprietors  redeemed  the  promise  made  by  Unionists  that 
Ireland  should  not  he  the  loser  by  the  refusal  of  Parlia- 
ment to  concede  Home  Rule.  At  the  bottom  of  Irtsb 
discontent  lay,  as  Fintan  Lalor  discovered  fifty  years  ago, 
and  as  Michael  Davitt  rediscovered  more  recently,  bitter 
dissatisfaction  with  the  agrarian  system  in  vogue.  No 
Home-Rule  GJovemnient  in  Ireland  could  have  vi 
tionised  that  system  aa  a  British  Unionist  Adniiniatration 
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has  done — unless,  indeed,  it  had  had  reoonne  to 

and  wholesale  confiscation.   It  was  the  unlimited  eraJit  of 

the  Imperial  exchequer,  and  of  that  alone,  which  cbbUbA 

Air  Balfour  and  Mr  George  Wyndbam  to  sobetifeBla^  Cor 

the  impracticable  and  dangerous  system  of  ^•~'  '  ' 

ship   created    by  Mr   Gladstone,  a   schema  wlieralT'  tfce 

tenants  of  Ireland  could  become  owners  of  the  soil  th^ 

tilled.    The  establishment  of  a  Departraeat  of  Agiiuitaora 

and  Technical  Education  has  led  to  improremaitB  i 

cnltnral   methods,  a  dissemination  of  nsefol 

and  a  growth  of  co-operation,  which  will,  if  not  i 

by  sinister  agitation,  enable  the  emanopated 

make  the  fullest  use  of   the   property  whiefa  the  ImbA 

Purchase  Act  has  enabled  them  to  Acquire.   Tbe  ■ 

of  local  self-government  to  Ireland,  oa  tines 

those   followed   in  England  and  Bcodaad, 

{greater  success,  and  has  produced  fewer  failnM.  1 

most  sanguine  anticipated.     It  has  done  moie ' 

for  it  has  implanted  in  the  nunds  a£  the 

class  the  gemis  of  a  sense  of  eofleetife 

which  they  bad  hitherto  been  doatitutti. 

In  England    and    Scotland    tbe  mmnSatiaa  ctf 
system  of  county  govenuneni  to  that  i  iijujimI  hy 
cities  and  towns  was  the  natural  aad 
of  the  extension  of  honsehoid  iiiirtinr  to  the  j 
population.     The  creation  of  s  greet 
in  London  was  also  an  iDevitable  i 
and  is  admittedly  an  experiment  atill 
the  matter  of  education,  the  greata*  at  aB  i 
place  when  elementary  edacadoa 
Education  Act  of  1891.     Mr  Balfovr's 
bitter  sectarian   controversy  which  tfae^f 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  poblic  to  i 
a  reference.     No  educational 
constituted   like  our  o^-n  can  fail.  ■•  i|m 
likely  to  find  to  their  cost,  to 
amongst  the  various  sects  which  ■ 
Ushed  Church  for  the   guidance 
Great  Britain.     The  so-called  Nc 
an  artificial  and  manufactured 
the  less  ellective  for  the   purpoaa  ^0  « 
even    bafiliug   any  serious 
England  the  various  gradee  of 
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has  been  accomplished  under  the  greatest  difBcaltiea;  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  new  Government  will 
venture  to  disturb  its  operation.  The  conversion  of  the 
National  Debt  by  Mr  Go8chen  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  financial  achievements  recorded  in  our  annals 
for  upwards  of  sixty  years.  In  measures  dealing  with 
the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  the  Unionists  have  & 
record  in  Factory  Acts,  in  Sanitary  Acts,  in  Acts  pro- 
viding compensation  for  the  injin-ed,  which  compares 
most  favourably  with  the  list  of  unredeemed  promises 
that  Radical  candidates  have  so  often  dangled  before  the 
eyes  of  popular  constituencies. 

We  have  cited  but  a  vei-y  few  of  the  great  legislative 
enactments  which  will  be  associated  in  history  with  the 
long  tenure  of  power  by  successive  Unionist  Administra- 
tions.    If  they  stood  alone — as  they  do  not — they  would 
still  form  an  ample  defence  for  the  Tory  party,  which 
constitutes  some  four-fifths  of  the  Unionist  force.s,  against 
the  charge  of  lacking  w^ill  or  coiirage  in  the  initiation  of 
necessary  reforms.     To  those  whose  pleasure  it  has  been 
to    tender  a   loyal   and   discriminating    support    to    the 
general  policy  of  the  Unionist  leaders  since  that  memor- 
able  period  at  which  Unionism  came  into  existence,  it  ia  I 
most  satisfactory  to  look  back  upon  the  record  of  these 
twenty  eventful  years,  and  to  recognise  gratefully  that 
the  achievements  of  the  Unionist  party  in  the  spheres  of  ■ 
foreign  and  colonial  policy  and  of  domestic  legislation  " 
and  administration  have  been  in  complete  harmony  with 
the   principles    upon   which    the    Unionist    alliance   was 
based.     It  was  bom  a  defensive  force ;  it  has  succeeded 
in  its  task  by  the  only  means  which  can  make  defence  I 
really  effective,  namely,  by  becoming  a  creative  power, 
not   content  ivith   merely   repelling    attack,    but   deter- 
mined to  erect  a  chain  of  fortresses  which  shall  render  ■ 
future  invasion  impossible.     The  Unionist  Governments   ' 
from  1886  to  1905  can  proudly  claim  that  they  succeeded 
not   only  in   resisting   the  forces  of  disintegration   and 
decomposition,  but  also  in  so  encouraging  and  sti-engthen- 
ing   the   principles   of   Imperial  unity  and   national   in- 
tegrity as  to  enable  them  to  contemplate  future  attacks 
with  equanimity. 

It  would  seem  from  the  Prime  Minister's  provisional 
programme  unfolded  at  the  Albert  Uatl,  that  some  at 


I^eost  of  the  i^     ^  • 
Work  firrnmplMM,^  ^ 

Wbereas  Mr  Belli..'   ^ 

anxious  thoxigh:  fc,_.^ 

the  score  of  exp^w^  ^ 

of   the   empire,  v«  ^ 

Henry   CampbeU-B«ii«._ 

habits  of  the  old 

the  greatest  of  Mr 

the  creation  of  a  Coi 

not  only  collected   the  t~i_ 

distinguished  experts,  but  i^  ^ 

BO  that,  for  the  first  tinke  &  ^ 

(imidst  changing  Cabinets  e  i^ 

measures  taken  and  of  the 

of    the   forces   by    which    the 

that  subject  the  Prime  Hini«t«r  ^ 

silence :  and,  as  he  has   r-n-Jntwitij 

ence  of  such  a  conuuittee  as  iiDHKt 

patible  with  Cabinet  responsibir 

destroy,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  liu> 

tion  to  our  security.     What  is  more,  u 

announced  his  intention  of  redadng  u. 

the  army  and  the  na\y,  and  relying  cm  i 

principle  of  arbitration,  forsooth,  to 

of  the  world.     In  times  like  the  presenu  im. 

ous  pronouncement  could  have  been  ins<lf. 

care,  by  all  means,  that  we  get  onr  mouv 

us  have  no  more  Army  Stores  scandal; 

the  face  of  danger,  cut  down  the  force* 

the  army  is  concerned,  have  been  declared  1- 

authorities  to  be  inadequate,  and,  in  the  Ciu> 

cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  sufSci«-«' 

the  ancient  adage  more  true,  '  Si  vis  paxMtiu,  ^^^ 

That  is  not  militarism;  it  is  common-eeni*,     n 

to  see  that  Mr  Haldane,  in  his  first  public  pi 

as  Secretary  for  War,  has  done  his  best  to 


bad  impression  caused  by  the  ill-advised  utterhu^ 
chief. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  AUn-f   ■- 
gramme  which  differentiates  it  from  similm 
meats :  it  asserted  a  determination  to  do  boifi. 
the  Government  had  no  intention  of  doing,  ., 
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undone  something  which  the  Government  will  be  obliged 
to  undertake.     There  was  a  promise — or  so  it  was  tmder- 
stood  by  a  loudly  applauding  audience — to  put  a  stop  to 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa,     What  ministers  might 
have  known  before,  and  what  they  certainly  know  by 
this  time,  is  the  truth  that  they  could  not  redeem  these 
pledges  without  reducing  South  Africa  to  bankruptcy  and 
driving  Boer   and  Briton   alike   into   secession.     It   was 
meant  to  be  understood,  and  it  was  so  understood,  that 
Home  Rule  ifl  not  to  figure  on  any  bill  of  fare  in  the 
coming   Parliament;   but   the   flagrant  and   undisguised 
compact  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  the  unwithdrawn 
and  unqualified  pledges  given  at  Stirling,  will,  in  a  very 
short  time,  prove  too  strong  for  this  self-imposed  abstin- 
ence.   It  is  not  more  futile  to  cry  '  Peace,  peace ! '  when 
there  is  no  peace,  than  it  is  to  shout  '  No  Home  Rule 
Bill '  when  there  must  be  a  Home  Rule  Bill.     Tiiey  may 
call  it  by  what  fancy  name  they  please ;  it  may  be  pre- 
sented as  an  '  instalment  of  the  regidar  policy,'  or  it  may 
be  latinised   into  Devolution ;    but  it  will   be   the   same 
separatist  imposture  which  Unionists  successfully  opposed 
through  three  memorable  elections.     Again,  if  the  Prime 
Minister  means  what  his  words  convey  to  the  average 
intelligence,  he  is  about  to  apply  the  illogical  and  im- 
practicable plan  of  Local  Option  to  solve  both  the  tem- 
perance problem  and  that  of   education.     To   map  the 
country  out  into  minut«  districts,  in  one  of  which  the 
wishes  of  parents  with  regard  to  the  religious  training  of 
their  children  is  to  be  recognised,  while  in  the  next  the 
vote  of  the  '  odd  man '  is  to  nuUify  parental  wishes,  or  to 
make  it  a  crime  to  drink  in  one  parish  and  to  allow  every 
man  to  drink  as  he  likes  in  tlie  next,  is  not  a  policy ;  it  is 
the  nightmare  of  political  dyspepsia.     Let  Unionists  con- 
trast this  impossible  programme  with  the  record  of  work 
accomplished  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  may 
enter  upon  the  impending  contest  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness and  sanguine  hope. 
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Xtbe  (auarterlig  llcvicw 
Cbadties  Hbvertiser 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  BENEVOLENT. 


/aniiiirt:   I'MUl 


Index  to  Charities  subjoined  to   the  Appeal : — 


British  Asylum  for  Deaf  nod  Dumb  Females 

Charing  Cross  Hospital 

Hospiu]  (or  Sick  Children 

Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital 

Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Inslitutiun 

Shipurecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Koyal  Benevolent  Society 
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©ur  ILonbon  Charities 


IT  be    ©uartci'[\!    IReview 
Charities  a^vertiser 

January,  1906. 


A    HEAVY  call  has  been  made  on  the  muni- 
ficence of  the    public    during    the    present 
winter  for  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund,  nnd 
other  beneficent  and  charitable  purposes. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who 
are  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  the  public  as  "  the 
unemployed  "  are  by  no  means  the  only  or  the 
best  representatives  of  that  unfortunate  class. 
There  are  thousands  who  from  old  age,  or 
sickness,  or  accident,  or  misfortune  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  as  they  have  done  through 
many  years  of  strenuous  toil.  And  there  are 
many  Institutions  and  Hospitals  which  for  years 
past  have  been  engaged  in  an  unostentatious 
way  in  investigating  and  affording  relief  to  such 
cases,  but  are  now  suffering  severely  from  the 
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competition  of  newer  and  more  inflaential 
or^nisations  for  the  relief  of  distress. 

The  following  Charities  are  very  strongly 
recommended;  and  we  would  urgently  plead 
with  our  readers  on  their  behalf.  They  deal 
with  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from  the 
Lying-in-Hospitals  for  poor  mothers  to  the 
Institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  hard  and  courageous 
work  on  the  sea  and  elsewhere. 

Every  contribution  given  to  these  Charities 
will  do  good  to  the  extent  of  its  full  value. 


^be   (Sluartcrlv  IReview 

Cbavitics  Hbvertiser. 

January,  1906. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL,  W.C. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME,  LIMPSFIELD,  SURREY. 

l^teefQeiit. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL. 

GEORGE   J-   DRUMMOND,   Esg. 

Bonkera. 
Me»rs.  DacMMONO.  49  Charing  Cross:    Messrs.  Codtts,  59  Sirand. 
Mesws.  HoARE,  37  Fleet  Streel ;   Martin's  Bank,  Ld.,  68  Lombard  St. 

Beoretapy.— Arthoh   E.    Rbadb.   Esg. 


The  GiwBRNriRs  earnestly  solicit  assistance  for  Ihis  Hospila.1  and 
Convalescent  Home,  which  treats  annually  an  average  of  over 

23,000    SICK    AND    IHJDBSD    PATIENTS. 


The   Hospital  and   Convalescent   Homes  are  dependent 

upon  Voluntary  Contributions  to  the  amount  of 

£ie,0O0  per  annum. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  both  for  the  Hospital 
and  Ihe  Convalescenl  Home  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  either 
of  the  above-named  Bankers ;  or  by  the  Secretary  al  the  Hospital, 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 


"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Treasurer  or  Treasurers,  for  the  time  being. 
of  Charinc  Crp^s  Hospital,  London,  for  the  use  of  that  Charity,  the 
sum  oF  (or  nil  my  lands  and  homes  known  as  ), 

free  of  Legacy  duty,  to  be  paid  a-i  loon  after  my  dei^easc  as  may  be 
possible  " 


■ 
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1 

BRITISH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

OrprcE 
5  BLOOMSBURY   SQUARE  (late  of  37  red  lion  sqcakb).  W.C 

LOWER    CLAPTON. 

BSTABLISHBD    ilji,    (Cemlied  undei  i^lh  and  ifiih  Vict.  C- O-l 

L 

Vndrr  Mt  Palnmaf  d/ 

HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING,    HER    MAJESTY    QL'EEN'    ALEXANDRA 

/Vr.irfnii-I.OHD   AMHERST  OF    HACKNEV 

Vm-PmiJiM—tHV.  ARCHBISHOP  OF   CANTERBltRV 

Tiamrtr-VIKVRICZ    G    C.    GLYN.    E19. 

flan Jun— Mess ■!.  GLVN.    UILLS   &   Co..   LoHiAtD   STurrr. 

SKTflarr— W.   T.    HILLYER,    Es^. 

] 

P 

Dl^octs — (11)  To  receive,  educatp  or  oanlLniifl  the  «cluca£lan  □[  AdulL  FflmAlf!  Deaf 
Mules  from  lo  yean  of  ut. 
\bt  To  K^vG  indu^triji]  training  and  religious  in&tniDiiDni  will]  X  t'lftw  10 
enable  Feinali:  Deaf  Mules  10  ic^in  a  livelihood  and  occupj'  wma 
useful  pDBlIion  in  lilpr 
(f)  To  provide  a  Home  for  the  Homeless  and  those  who.  fitoDi  incapacilf , 
inlittnlly,  01  age.  are  unable  id  da  anything  towards  (heit  awa 
maintenance , 
An  Annual  Election  af  Inmates,  tree  (or  three  yean.  lahu  place  in  June,   inmates 
arealuadmiued  by  payment  gf  asm  aTT  annual  amount  for  maintenance  and  instruclioOr 

^1 

Sub»oHptlona  and  Donations  ui^ently  needad* 

1 

^^1 

J 

1 

Royal  Alfred 

AQED  MERCHANT    SEAMEN'S    INSTfTUTION 
W.    CLARK    RUSSELL, 

ThA  famous  Author  of  Sea  StorieSi  urrilcs  aa  follows  : 

"No  •words  of   ptAtse  can  be  too 
high  for  such  an  Institution,  and 
no    money   dedicated  by  generous 
hearts  to  the  Alleviation  of  hamxn 
suffering  can  be  better  directed  than 
lo    the    Eicbequer    of   this   Aged 
Seamen 's  Home, "       jt      jt      jX 

l>atron!    H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALE*.    K.G..    K.T. 

Bankers  :    WILLIAMS  DEACON'S  BANK.  Ltd.,  Biri:hin  Lane.  E.C, 

1 

08,  Fenchurch  St..  E.C.               J.  BAILEY  WALKER. 

^ 

^^^^^^^ 

i 

THE  QUABTERLT  BEVIEW  CHAKmES  ADVESTtSBS      - 

QOEEN   CHARLOTTE'S  LYIWG-Ili   HOSPITAL. 

HABYLBBOHE     BOAD.    LOHDOH.     M.W. 

f  oundad  1 7S2.     ineorvo'stad  By  nay^  Owrtar.  lattS^ 


palMB— HKR   MAJW^TT   QCTm  AIAXAHDBA. 

Ckf-mma  — HR.H      THE     PRIXCESS    OT     WALBS. 

Pmiditr—Tnt  Viseocar  Manu*. 

rnMBTO — Al.nu>  C.  sc  IhiiBiii  biib  laq-.  C.V.O. 

Ciai'VM— Sii  SiiTLKi.  Scott.  B=t.  M^. 


OBJECT*    OF    TMC    CMARITV. 


a(  Pool  SUniBl  Wamm: 
Hand  Wi^B  B  Oar 


•Oll4kO  Bf 


I,  Ta  pnmdi  an  AsjIbb  inr  ite  < 

DBarrmK  UnnaRJid  Wa 
I.  To  proTide  «ldIlBd  Uidiriis  M  altBd  I 

■trWroan  Immn. 
V  The  TidiBI«  of  Mafical  PnpOk  Mirfv.<e  fas  Dif  EM«.  md  HoMhb  Mb 

Since  iba  fonnrtiiiini  of  tlw  Hoqiiul  UCUXX)  poor  wDPMn  hMa  bam 
rsllarmL  Las  tbi  IJfia  PatiaiB  mse  ncatnd  imn  the  Uoqiit^  (diI  i^M 
*«n  UBmdeil  and  omcd  u  tbsi  oma  Bobb. 

^nnn»l  Bipepdltiif  ol  iht  CbaniT  ■—•-—«  u  aattij  COOOO :  BalKUa 
Il>come.  £SOUO  onlr. 

All  ArinuAt  ^ub-<ripuan  of  £)  a^  cc  k  t>emagitm  oi  £y  »»-,  tfUilJ^  tbt  dm- 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MEMOIRS  of  ARCHBISHOP   TEMPLE 

By  SEVEN    FRIENDS. 

Eitlted  by  K.  O.  SAXDFOliL,  Ak-IitIphcod  of  Eip[pr.     Wnh   Phatamnn  ud  oihrt 
Illu?(  ration".    Iti  a  Vi>l?,    Hvo,    SSi.  nft. 

LORD    RANDOLPH    CHURCHILL. 

L  By    WINSTON   SPENCER    CHURCHILL.  MP.  ^B 

^H  In  L'  \'i>lh.    mil.    M\-~.  n<'T  ^^H 

Henry  Sidgwick  :  a  Memoir-     Bv  A-S.and  R  M.  S. 

7'/i*^^^— "  All  w^m  km-w  Henry  f^idtrwii'k,  nnd  m:iny  wboarvf^rnjoffililia]  i^tiWi 
vilJ  tv.ift  ihiri  ii>e]ni>tr  wliLi  koc-ii  iippi*<<'latJDt]  t>f  :i  aalurn  ki  flnelv  eoilowed  wiib  utoiii- 

lliTHk'i'lu:iJ  iiTTil  -ijkti-iluiit  irri'i'i"^-"  ■    j 

The  Arbiter  in  CounciL     8vo-     10.«,  net  ^H 

r^<'1u>LtH\  '^Imly  nf  iht:  t'nti^'*'  am)  Ihv  evil:'  of  "Wivr,  uuil  us  nti  f>lJTimt-li-^  rorr\'&-[  of  tfa*- 

Mediceval    Rhodesia.     By  L»avid  lfAMiAu.-MArlvEK. 

M  A,.  F-H  Q,S.    FulK  Ilhistratii!.     Demy  Hn.    'lilt.  net. 
Ii.ill.y  XKWS.—-Tir.  lA:t\-l\ei  lias  iilacpd  llie  whole  matter  on   a  dtflerool  fcMHtnir 
ihiiti  ii  lin<l  Iv^forc  In'  lir^iii  hi4  [ruittul  JDvo^Henliona.  . .  .  Tbi»  ('upkouftls'  ana  bMdti- 
riills    lltiMnitiil    tuluiui'   IB  lint   ilie.  Ii^iut  noti^wonhy  [esull  of  ihe  lata  visit  nl  ilir 

The    Origin    and    Development    of    the    Moral 

Ideas,    lit  Ki'WAtii'WESTtuiiAKi.K.Authdriif"  The  History  (if  Human  Mmriisf.'" 

lii'.'Viils."  Viiliiiiie  I.  S\o.  H*.  (let. 
Sir.  hli"Aiiiii.n.OPI>iii  111.'  IjA  ll.r  I'll  II'jS  ICLE  —  ■T\\L-Tavli'r'  <•(  Or  WntcTBurck'i 
Imi'isi'  on  ■  lliimiiii  Miirniiu-'  will  I"-  [iraimreil  forn  ^killni  nipirKli:illin?oI  un  pnormoiij 
II1IL94  <ii  liii't  firoAt'nCi^d  \ii  ;'ii'jLi<  ;lju1  lucid  Enplliili  ibjit  rDi.ny  il  ElJltl^L*  vriior  m*y  m^^, 
auil  ilipv  will  iiiji  lie  dliiMH'oinii.vl.  wlillfi  thi^  uutboriialivL-  value  of  ihe  buok  t*  towrls 
liL-rfiiii'd  hy  il»'  uollpi'iions  til  ,inlUroi>o!ogic;i!  nintcTiBl  nl  Hurt  liunil  aa  a.  rculi  ofStr 
.In.-liir  1  Inlir  >  0.1rt'  solnurn  in  iluroeoo." 

Fourth   EttUion   How  Really. 

The  Scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  Causes  to 

Which  It  IS  Due.   liyibcKt.lIiin.  LobiiAvehubv.  Uliisiraled    Cnm-n8>ii   6« 
Soconil   CaUlon  Maw  Randy. 

The    Founders    of    Geology.      lU-    Sir    Archibalu 

fiEiKiE.  F.R.S.,  UCL.,  D.So.    8yo.     !IH.  net. 

Roman  Private  Law.     Fouiidccl  un  the  "Institutes" 

■if  liiiiii-^  iinii  .liiitmiun.  bi'  H.  iV.  LeiOE.  M.A.,  B.C.L..  ct  Ihe  Iiiiirr  Ttraplt. 
Barrister- lit -Lni'       ^in.      Wt.  nt-l. 

Volum*  III,    Comitlotlna  tho   Worti. 

Dictionary     of      Philosophy      and      Psychology. 

Wrilli'ti  liy  ninny  liHnds  auii  piiittHl  liy  rr..fi>s.'iir  ,1.  M.  Baldwin,  I'll,  11..  Ac  Wilh 
lilustrntion^  ind  eKlensive  Itibllugm^iliieii.  Vul,  111  In  :;  I'urts.  IinjiptlaJ  Pvo, 
42*.  net. 

•>•  r'f'<.vion?ily  iniMi^ln'il.  Vo',.'.  I.  nml  II.    vl^-  iit'l  ujn.'li. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion.      By  Professor  IlARAin 

HoKFulvo,     IVunslaled  br  B.  E   MkVeh.     8vo.      Vlt.  net, 
/i.t  II.V    XKU's.  -"Till-  wiirk  is  oriiilnul  and  utioiulutiiifi.  and  well  retuvB  b  cimlBl 
study, ' 

MACMILLAN  A  CO.,  Lm,  LONDON. 
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(n  ((>!*» -IT  ^   V   13s. I.      :-     ^; 


:  tea     Pen  £S  tik  C.^  fM 


THE  ART  OF  GARDEN 
DESIGN   IN    ITALY. 


By    H.    INIOO    TRiaaS.    A.R.I.B.A^ 


Fnade  fa*  Ae  Aatfcoc  ari  S  Plrttei  boa  F1talc«nfikt  br 

Mrs.    AL'BRE>    LE    BLOND. 

The  Text  ca^od*  of  ■«  HHbiooU  Introdvuta.  Iractag  tb»  ikvdofOMVt  Dl 

gjuden  iil«Mni«^  maA  fantoric^  aad  critical  ■em^ttW  oi  th«  Mhjattt  ArpicMl. 

'  pleolifulhr  ginrtrahJ  bj   Pint.  Sfcrtdm.  and  Hcw^ivd  IHa«ill»  of  Om4m 

Detail  id  FomtiMa  aad  Poadx.  Tcnac«t.  B«lastndc>.  S«au«ajs,  Vmm.  and  (dl 

PmOMPECTUM    MOtT   Mr    A^f^ICATHm. 


NOTES  FROM    NATURE'S  GARDEN.    Ky 

ing."     With  3^  iUa±tntraas  trom  Pboiognphs.     K\o.    Ga.  <V-  nrt. 

-X^v*^  i#4TA  "*■  en-^^llrtillT  WTltlcii  maH  toll  of  plttsint  oouti<n  lI^nll"^'^.  "TTiolt 

ikDthor  lut  DD  mcsB  0f\  of  aeacripliTf  urnipp^  and  sufb  ^fforr^  n^  ^^^  <■- 

'  BTfttkbrtTT  l«ie-"  'Tb*  Bailwsj  Cullin?;  nod  ■  SitU  Or»b«/  mv  imu'lti"!  ■  *- 

tion  flnt  at  ihal  of  BL-huM  JrtTi^ri^^   ...  A  ^pli^r^iil  *<-rio-'  of  i^liotoCT-^t  'n    -  -  * 

NATURE     KNOWLEDGE     IN      MODERN 

POETRY;  Iving  Ciiui'ters  on  Tciiin^iit.  Wi-nlininlii.  MBtllir"    ^^lllll■^. 
jiid  L-.iiii-U  as  Eit-jniiits  •>!  XMurt  ^lUl^v.     1)\- Ai-E3Li.M>Kit  Maikii.,  M.A. 
CroiTD  8>o.    2i.  (ill.  n?t. 
-A  Djfflit  rtianaina  Tinnk    renljle  Willi  linoirlplei*  of  thi-  i>mM  mmI  »f  nBlurt>.«n<l 

11  Imlfjbly  WTtll.n"'— J'      .     .  r.  ■     J  i;  ni' 

AT   THE   GATES   OF   THE    EAST:  a   lU.k 

oi  Travel    amoiifi    Hifwloric    Wonderlmids.     Hi    Lieut. -I'ol.   ■!.    I'    MsKliV, 
A.B.,  M.B.  (Trillin  College.  Dublinl.  His  ilii)e,ly*  Indian  Miiiiprtl  A^nk*. 
With  33  Illi^trationa,     S^u.     IVs,  not. 
C*PIT*.U1  OF  EastEBS  Ei-BOPE-ThK  C,\l'ir«l.  CV   EdVIT— S<UTHKIIK    OWIKIB 
— Thh  Eastebs  AiiniATic — Thk  Wfstkiis  BH.KAN8. 

-Ai-npflaJ  biul:.!!' ciniviirn.'iiwil  jinil  ■wHiliiMlc'  .  .  .  Ill«  l"i'.'k  U  well  IUu»imtiil  tniui 
l>bulnirruph^.  and  iimki>±i.-icoi-t1i?iil  iemjIIhv-  —Acttl'm^- 

FI.-R.   FEATHER,   ash   FIN   SERIES.       Edilrf  br  A.  E.  T.  Wvi-niW. 

THE    FOX.      liy  Tik.mas  F.  ItAi.K.  .Tnint  Aiiilutr  ..t 

■  I'.ilrj  '  in  itiL'  '■  Bud  m  in  to  11  Librury."      With  M  III  ii-<triitionN  l>y  AiirlllliAl.li 
«  Tiiohhiun  and  n.  D.  Qilks.     Cruwn  8vo.,  clolh,  Ss. ;  liiilt.!"'nnil  knilior. 

H  gilt  to|>.  Is.  M.  net. 
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QOABTEULY  LITEKART  ADVEBTISER.  CJf>nJ> 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


The  English  in  America. 

Br  ionc  ASCBEW  DottX.  ILA-  FrBow  et  sa  Sa«b  milni    Ostord. 

THE  MIDDLE  COLONIES.    8to.  t/-«*.i«-. 

THE  COLONIES  UNDER  THE  HOUSE  of  HANOVER. 

"vi-p.  _Im  :K'  fX/r<. 

"  Tlntnia.  Hurvhiid.  nnil  ihr  <-'Bral)Bat,~  pobllihid  In  IM>  aad  "TiM  Paril>B  CoMntm." 
pDblfihnl  in  IlAi. 

INTERNATIONAL     DOCUMENTS:     a     CoUecUon    of 

CanTmCirm  uid  oCber  IntCiVtiaDat  Acts  of  a  L&w-making  KintL  EJilcvI.  with 
S-Jji>'pl  of  K'-onomn--  nn>i  PoliM<\*J  S^-irturi:-     Mm.  '/«  fAr'  t^'n. 

THE    HISTORY    OF  ENGLISH    RATIONALISM    IN 

THE    NINETBENTK   CENTURY.      Br    ALFRED    W.    BESS.  Aiuha«-  ot   "Thr 

fhiloAOT'lir  of  GniA.-c.~  Ai^    ^  vDlf.    8vo.    Hit.  o^t.  (HraHii  r^hJ|L 

THE  FIRST  BRITISH  COLONISTS  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

itHIo  iln  By  Ida  LEKiUr^.  liiaule^  Buii-E  MahriuJT*.  Wiiu  .'il  1 11  b«  ration « 
and  n  PreliuK  bf  ihc  Mchi  Hon.  the  UABons  or  Li>~iJTiioolr.  K.T.    «i  a 

A    HISTORY     OF     MODERN     LIBERTY.       By  Jauks 

Ua'  lilNNoN.  I'U.D..  .\ullinr  '■<  ■  Th:'  ili-lnrv  nl  &livjvr(|  111..'  .»■■.  Hvo.  Vols.  I.  hdiI 
li.  I  Vo',  I. .  Inrrxlm-llon  lUnifins— Tlu^  Middlf  \^i-a'.  Vdl.  II. :  Thi-  Ayv  of  tti.- 
Rf/mroailun)     SCf.  nel. 

THE  PARSON'S  OUTLOOK:    Studies  in  Clerical  Life 

ssd  Chificter.  i)y  W.  It.  EDWARDS  REKS.  CrowD  i*vo,  "a.  iWI. Det. 
■(.'uLLOjI-lB.-;  nn>l'ni«n'»r.Tip|L'iily— TliePiimon'sOulloQll— TliP  Parson"*  Symposlntn 
— Tlip  I'nrwin  »  Klwnlion— Th..-  I'annns  CrLiio*— Tlif  I'nrson  s  I'romcpiion— The  Purton'i 
Uolpmetl— Tim  r.ir^in'i"  C'biMren— Tlia  Piir*on>  Holidiiy— Tlie  i-iirsona  Pri v lle(rc»— Tha 
IMmoo'ii  Small-lullt— The  Punoti*  PotlbiMt— TtiP  Parwn'e  Diaabilitios — Thi?  P»riKiB'« 
Umnoiir— Tho  I'nr»on*»  Mlln^^!^^^-Tho  Parson* Tmiuing— Tin-  Pftnon'i .\ntocnii.-)'. 

PnoFll.Bi :  Thp  ,*ri.-ii'leafon  "f  Ebbflecl— Som«  Rural  Dean*— The  Baramer  ChitpliUo- 
Tlir  Dlletiunli-  I'nrson— The  Vi«kr  of  Clndprby— Thi?  Ri-olor  ot  Si.  Luke' a. 


NEW     FICTION. 

OUT    OF     DUE    TIME.       By  Mrs.  Wilfiiid  Ward.       Crown 

mo.  «u. 

Thi«  novel  deals  wilh  a  quwlion   which  ut  pruBent  ntrilnic?  Ihrnkini!  miDilR  in  nit 
rrllBloiui  ooiniQunlnnB— nnmcly.  the  remm-tHallon  ot  Ch^{llan  Ihoo'oio-  inlh  tlm  resuli- 

SIMPLE     ANNALS.       By    M.     E.    FR.^Nciii    (Mrs.     Fbamcis 

111.1  -NLiEl.l.  p.  ,\utlioi  iif  ■■  lV!<(oralii  of  Dornet,"  *c.    Crown  "vo.    ill. 
'rill*  Id  II  -cri.-i  I'l  ftorli-s  dmlmif  more  cir  I."*  wilh  Ihv  lives  of  worklna  women.    Tliey 
ilo  nol  howinor,  iir.'lencl  .■ilhi-r  to  iiliiilyM'  .ondltions  or  lo  vTnplile  Willi  prohlDDU.bul 
mi-ri'ly  ti.  ctfjilia  snnw  ol  r.ho  |ii>-  nnd  «>ri-oH-«  of  u  liirgii  iind  viinnl  i-lu«. 

TRACKS  IN  THE  SNOW  :  being:  the  History  of  a  Crime. 

Kilil.'d    (rom   ilie  MS.  iti  Llit  Eev.  RoIhtI.  Dnv.T.  B.D..  hy  ijoiifiiev  It.  BK.vsoN, 
Crown  Nvo.    (k  iXtarlv  rnulii. 


LONr.MANS,  CRREN'.  A  CO..   3'J,  Pnttrno-stcr  Row,  London,  E.C. 

New  Vocfc,  and  Bombiky. 
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I  DAILY  MAIL.— "One  of  tbe  most  liaporUat  pubUsblag  enter' 

I     prises  ot  our  time,  and  comes  peculiarly  opportune  with  the  Increase 
of  public  Interest  in  political  attaitv." 
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THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Written  by  wartous  Authors   under  the  direction   and  Editorship   of  the 

Rev.    WILLIAM    HUNT,    DXitt., 
REGINALD    LANE    POOLE,    M.A..    Ph.D., 

Kdiiur  ot  Hit)  ■■  Kngli'-'i  ili«l.urii':il  H.n-KW. ' 

In  Twelve  ■Volamm.ilfinySvo.    Eivoh  Volnmolinvliigii*nwnlniloxoii(l  IwoormoruMiiiH'. 

The  price  of  each  volume  Is  Ts.  6d.  not  If  sold  aoparaloly,  but 
COMPLETE  SETS  may  be  eubacribed  for  through  the  booksellara  at 
tho  price  of  £4  net.  payment  beln^  fnado^At  the  rate  of  6b.  8d.  net 
oo  the  delivery  of  each  Volume. 

Vol.  I.      FROM    THE     EARLrEST     TIMES     TO     THE     NORMAN 

CONQUEST.  Hy  Tiuisi.v-i  UolnlKl^■.  RC'.I.,,  Liit.D.,  Fi'Don-  of  I'lilvorsity  ColltTiTi. 
Luutioti  \  Fi'Uow  ul  tlid  Ilriliski  Acadi'iiiy.  Willi  l\ro  Miipx. 
"II  will  bo  BOCQ  from  thin  meupn>  ^ynopnis  of  tho  t-ontenln  o!  tlio  i-ohimi'thitl.  tin- WTih?r 
Uanet  before  liiin  u  stupi'iHloufl  tusk,  "n J  tor  ttif  bnllln-nt  nmnimr  tn  whU'b  tills  biis 
iMen  m.vom|ilialicd  wo  muxl  refer  to  tht  volnoip  M™lf,  ...  A  glance  is  milltcii'iit  to  she* 
tius  c!ompEun{<iivlvoni44r^  of  Ibo  work,  :idc1  i\.  k.'.rirutu1  iitTUfii!  will  Iboroujflily  n^puy  all  wbo 
wft^h  to  know  iho  cTCly  bi^lorj'  of  ftu'lr  own  i^ountry  an  revonkMl  by  v,Xi  u'jtliOT  wbo  Im* 
Tu&'ie  li  u  pTolonjifijd  Fi|]t'iM;Ll  fludy," —  IVj.i/tr/i  D\\iUi  r'l'f^tt  (Uridlob, 

VoL    II.      FROM   THE    NORWAN    CONQUEST    TO    THE    DEATH 

OF  JOHN   Cii>d^iai6r)     Hv  GRdROE  Bltqton   ADAU^  ProfcHor  of  HiatOTF  in 

VaJu  LTrilvcrslty-    Wiib  two  Hape. 

^'Thut  thi>  \olumc.-  buforo  iii  fihuiild  imva  lioun  onCraafed  la  iko  Aiiicrli.'nn  iirofti'iBOT 

'  iff  ft  (iT-iinp  <'nii][thint?nt  to  Ihti  remLirkable  ao'I  Homcwiiiirl'  uikiMipeL^Tod  ckuvlopmcnt  of  ihe 

'  ttddy  ot  mo'lio-'VAl  lilr^ior^  h^hoqu  youni^tr  Ami^rlciLn  SL!holaT}4.    Nor  U  iliur^^  nDyihiD^  to 

muifcpal  that  thciiDlhor  In  olher  miild  an  Eo@lJ8hnmn,  <.'>:<.'{ipt  aiioh  not  Lmwiili^oma  oom- 

liurLonsiiB  imimri  rrf^lmcflj  lo  tbe  jjoinlof  vm^Ay^Al/uiiirti'ii. 

Vol.     HI-       FROM    THE     ACCESSION     OF     HENRY    HI.    TO    THE 

DEATH    OF    f^DWARD    III.   03i6-ijT7,>     By  T.   V.  Tol'T,   M.A.,   ITofehsor   of 

llcibiivjil  :i.iid  SIodtTfi  Uintory  lU  thi-  viiiiorlo  LfoLvoniltj-  of  Miini!Uc*lor.    Wilb 

\hrea  Maps, 

"Mr.  Tout's  ofudition  is  prmt,  nml  no  rcjultr i-jin  fni!  lo  aujirminti-,  Irum  bpifinnlnir  Xci 

otid  uF  riie  book.  th:it  be  in  in  tbe  h:inda  ot  a  mn^tor  c^r  TniKUitvjU  hu^Lory'    PltIiilii"  tliti 

Tnoftt  romarkjiblo  iMue-H  of  nil  Jirt'  t]|i'  iwi'iUy  wUi^h  li>- devotes  to  the  nnuioril[<?fi  fer  hie 

:>pri'>d— a  m:t'*tiTijli^iL'0  of  L'ondi'nsi-d  lodrntnj-,  and  no  invQlmiMe  irulJi'  for  the  HLuJent 

wlio  is  hojinninu  the  in\  eHLi^iilInn  of  these  ycur^,  jmd  not  Inr  htm  nlono.     Tho  work  i« 

Judi-'ious  iHid  d»sp:is*lou[it(-  throu/bout,  nud  hs  rtuihor  hun  htTle  sympjiThy  with  bero' 

Korsblp  or  with  spei-inl  plei^in^  of  iiny  kind."— TAt  Tlnif. 

Vol.    X,      FROM     THE    ACCESSION    OF    GEOROE    III-    TO   THE 

CLOSE  OF  PITT'S  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION  {i76o-i8oiX  By  tho  Btiv, 
William  LIi:n"T,  M..\„  DLiU.,  Tniniy  Cdlli-Hi',  Os1<ird. 
"ThfB  aclminLble  work,  by  tht-  lYotkU-nl  of  the  Ifoyat  Oifltorknl  Sot'ioty,  Is  the  first 
Tohimt'  of  a  m-w  niTien.  tbi"  imptirtjimi.'  :iiid  viiUio  of  whleb  it  in  dllHeult  to  fsii^uerute 
Vie  regard  tJio  ectire  work  wUh  tidmiratlon.  If  ctintinuod  with  e^uji]  briJhiinoy,  Ibi' 
nerie»  will  be  invrilaublo,  iind  wp  unhu?iEntm}{]>'  rironouEiiio  tho  pri>50iit  voliimu  kCaIoh- 
manhte.  tfcholu-rly,  i'n*l  crm^He."— AW^i  •nni  fjunitn. 

*«'  Putt  t'ratficftns  tmt  on  appi te/fU'/H- 
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QUARTEBLY  LITEHARY  AUVERTI8EB. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO/S  NEW 


THE  VICTORIAN   CHANCELLORS.    Vol.  I.    By  J.  B. 

ATHY.  Bnni-.(iT-;ii-ljiw  :  Aiitluir  III  ■■  Mr  l]t'nr\  Wtnlvi-ortb  Ai^lnnd,  Biifl.,  KCi., 
l-".[i,.-i, :  II  Mt-Tuulr.''   utiv    Durny  rtvo.    lia.iii'i.  IJntl  ijabli'A-L 

DAILY  W^/t.— "Thin  vpry  r?niCTt;iinlna  volimif, .  .  .  Mr.  Atlny'shook  vfill  iiikc  hifii 
nmk.  for  il  brine*  Imiiortunl  iif^li'ii'ivl  ]ive*  in  uti  ai't-pwTblp  form." 

•.-  Tti.-  \i  iirli  n-ill  Ih'  .■.. Ill i,|.?l I'll  ID  11  Si i  V.iliiin.-. 

ROBERT     BROWNING    AND    ALFRED    DOMETT. 

Eiltlril  tiy  FIIKDKKK^  G.  KKNVUK.  D.Lilt.,  E.B.A.     With  Umw  Pholognitnre  For- 

DAii.r  rl!l.^:GllArll.—-Th■K•ieM\!ht!u^hor■v:^ 
ELIZABETH      BARRETT     BROWNING     IN     HER 

UCTTERB,    By  rEl«.'V  LLtmiutK.    Willi  ti  i'oH-ruil,    Crown  Bvo..  :».  M.  nel. 
AC.I  fi ft' .111',— "A  atucly  wUlcli  n-u  tliink  is  duBiirvlna  or  a  plai'e  in  Eii»(Hsli  Liirnitmr." 

SEVENTY     YEARS*     FISHING.       By    Ciiablks    Gkosue 

Unrrlrtctnn  ♦'pi.-ciiiily  flpvoit-s  lilitisuir  io  ni]>rlfn^,  nnd,  to  t-orrow  fi  cnmmojt  ('hmsr,  wlmi 
hf-  iXno*  T]ip|  know  I-  not  worili  knowiiiL'." 

A    WOMAN   OF  WIT  AND   WISDOM  :    A  Memoir 

of  Mra.  Klliataeth  Carter  (I T1T-IBCM).      Uy  AUCEU.  Ll.liJtr^m.  ADIhorar 

■■  \  l.nUT  I'fTi.' P-'      Willi  illii-iniiifiiih..     Liirgi.' I'oBl  Hvo., T<. *(  aut 

rori/T  Jiirii\AI..—"  it  la  wnltcn   in  iin   osn-piiihle  nnil  rtmlnWi'  flfli-.    iiinl   ndil* 
mui-li  to  nur  knowliTlKi'  ol'  ii  ^|irii.'hlly  "•"'  ni>.™ii [jli^li L>a  woimin, ' 

WITH     MOUNTED     INFANTRY     IN     TIBET.      By 

Miiliir  W.  J.  OttliiV.  ajlli  Sikh  noiiptTf,    IVtili  jk  i-nnct  uf  llUi'iniliou-     lii>.  ill.  orl. 

.n'Hfc'iV.hv'.lf,— "Tlic  iJoak  is  pleiuiitiil  nwlltujiiinil  UJinimliil  liy  rat'i'licnt  iilioioimiiiln 
whii?li  havf.-  liitfU  Ini.ert'^l'r 

A  SUMMER    RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  TIBET. 


THE   SMALL  GARDEN     BEAUTIFUL    AND    HOW 

TO  MAKE  IT  SO,  By  A,  C.  CVftTia,  AiUhnr  Of  -  A  ^"L'^^  Tm^:^l^'^."  \c  WiUi  n 
(.'olourf'il  Kroiilispii'i-'CH  III  tliiLF-Tonu  liIui^li'ut1oii»<,  rind  rn?v*rrnl  Ptim*.  Sid^iII  Dcmjr 
»\'\.  T^  ''-1.  [Jf'C  fiftiittifii 

WESLEY    AND    HIS    CENTURY:    A   Study  in   Spiritual 

Fi.i.'in  Uy  W,  IJ  I'LTiiiETT,  1)A..  LLTl.  Willi  il  riialOBTnvure  I'mnlipiPice 
iinil  4  Fni-aimili-B  of  LoHers,  >(i.'.    SmiiJI  Demy  »vo.,  Hi  nol.  l^'* "''/!(. 

THE    BALKAN    TRAIL.      By  Fredi^rick  Mdork.      With  » 

Miip  ami  JH  [la^i'fl  of  llliislniLlon^.     SmLiU  Demy  ttvo„  10a-  Prf,  iit-l.        [hi  j"tiiin'tu  n 

A    VISION    OF    INDIA.       Hy  HtDNRV  Low.      With  numenms 

llln^'fnirioii*-.    ^miUI  n^-fiiy  hmp,,  ill.,  r«/,  nt'i,  [ li'tui'ilinrriw 

AUGUSTUS    AUSTEN    LEIGH.  Provost  of  King's 

CaileKo.CamDridarc  :  .\  Ki-'Mrdu!  L'oUi.;^!..  lulnriu.  llv  Wiu.l.iM  A1>TE^  Ij^iiiu. 
Fi-llo»  oJ  Kihun.    "nil  I'onruilJi     Smull  D.-my  Svq„  Sii.  iH  ilrt.  i/>i  Mar- 

FROM  A  COLLEGE  WINDOW.    By  Arthur  0rbi3T<)phkii 

llEN.-«iN,Fi-llinvolMnt(iliili.'neColleg-,Ciiiiihrli]i(ii,  I.ii.  PostBvo.Tn- IVf.npt.  [On  J(«»J, 

SOCIAL    SILHOUETTES. 

\Lii|j<.trur  "  Ciiiri-'i'iiixii-  iifuL   Jli'i'iiIU'i'lii^iis."" 


By    tiicoRci^    W.  E,   Rv?^GKLi^ 


London:    SMITH,    ELDER,  .t  CO.,   15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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AND  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 
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SIX    SHILLrXG    NOVELS. 

FENWICK^S    CAREER. 

By    MRS.    HUMPHRY    WARD. 

With  ^  Full-page  Illustrations  by  ALBERT  STERNER. 

III..  JIuii  S. 

IF  YOUTH   BUT  KNEW.     By  A<:nrs  and  Koektun  Castle. 

Atiiliorv.  i.(  ■■ThcSiirtl  Ci^'linr.!,"  Kuw  of  tlip  World,"  Ai;,     Will.  »  tllnrtml ions 
bvMr.L.vscELor  Speeu.         HEt'OSD  Imphessjun. 
SlUNliT  n*liK  in  Ihv  liAtlY  KXPkKSS.-''  An  cxeilinE  nnd  pipiurfieiuo  nuiintiNC 
.  EbclMolE  lia^ikll  ibt  L-LiLnii'tt-risTIc  i^UiirTn  ttf  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  K^crton  CiLKtIe." 

SALTED      ALMONDS.      By  F.  A.vstev.      Author  of  •' Vice 

Vrr:[i,"  A'.-.  [J'ljf  fiiUitnh"K 

\*  A  ivill-T  f ,r  -rnirii'i   ,<nil    -kiir^n'^  fnll  nl   funliiatio  hamoar,  tliielly  from  tUi- 

MR.     BAXTER,     SPoiFtTSMAN.      By    Chables  Fieldino 

MM[-ld,  Allllmi  i.t  ■■Ijmr-  -■-.  IloI.li"!..  [,)«<r  iiiWl'/inf. 

OLD     MR.     LOVELACE.       A    Sketch    in   Four   Farts.       By 

<.'[IHI--TI.i\  TE.ihl.K.  AulUuror  "  Tlif  Vii-f-Chuliccllol''' Wnnl."  Ac.    IJml  ifMI'hrd. 

CLEMENCY   SHAFTO.     By  Fkakces  G.  Bi'rmrstkr,  Authnr 

rif  ■' Jiitid  Inirl'}.  A!i'-p,"  "A  NOM'inlvr  Crj-."  A.'. 

AMELIA  AND  THE  DOCTOR.  By  Uoieack  U.  Hltlhixson, 

VLiUiitr  I'f  ■■  Iw'f  Moo  t^  itf  :i  MLin."  (Jrowboroujrh  Ul-jioou,"  At".  [_Shi"tiii. 

HEROES    OF    EXILE:    beingr    Certain    Rescued 

Fraemcnla  of  Sutim creed  Romance.    li>  III  i.\\  (lih-.pKTi,  r  M  i  . .  \ii'liar 

■  L     ^1  .I'll.  '  i:j  I!]m'wl  Hniji.Li.iu, '    liu-li  W  hjirkliiL!. "  ■  A  Fru.-  Ljiui'O  'A  To-dits-' 

BROWNJOHN'S.     By  Mrs.  pERrv  Deakukh. 

ATHES.I-'CM.—'^^T^.  DwirmeFH  iiiituros  o[  Mllnkrp  lifp  uitd  lior  ulluge  (.'bitm-'lcrii^  itrt' 
well  drawti-  -  .  -  'Hi-?  nrnJii  I'hitrm  uf  tlie  '^Utw  i-  ^o  Tic  roniiit  jn  1ir  DiiUimlneM  flTid 
'imj'lii'Jl  y." 

THE  POISON  OF  TONGUES.     By  M.  V..  Carb. 

SEIIIND   IUE'UEmMUN. 

TBI'TRA  Acdi.T.— "Du  joii  w.inl  to  know  of  a  really  liaoil  null  inlertsIinB  novel! 
Hut  'Thi-  Poipon  of  Tonguen-     It  j^  L-iiilir;UI)n>r " 


DICK  :   A  Story  Without  a.  Plot.     By  G.  F.  Bradcy.     Crown  8\o., 

a*  ad.  SKCOND  IMPHKS^ION-. 

J7"///f,V.R('Jf.—DnIi  would  be  (he  iiuilk'tii-e  whioh  did  not  find  mullor  [or  mlrili  in 
ni'-'kV -lointT'- ' 

the:      'UTAXEIRIL.OO     r.IBR  ARY. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  T»e  besi  3s.  6d.  series  In  the  market." 

NEW       VOLUMES        READY       OR       NEARLY      READY. 
THE  BRASS  BOTTLE.     Rv  F.  Anvibv,     W.ih  u  Fi^jntispiwu. 

THE  LOQ  or   A  SEA>WAIP.      Bv  Fr^hk  T.  Billgn.  F.R.G.S.      W.Ih  S 

l-'ull-[.!ii.'.'  INii-iiMtiiiii-  liv  Ai:r)i[  11  TWIlil.E.  [Jinl/.(i'i'l.'<.((. 

THE  GAMEKEEPER  AT  HOME.   B/Hichabd  JaFFtniEd.   Willi  imiiirrous 
Illu-tntiuu!..  ' [Sli'iillii. 

Loudon:    SMITH,  ELUEK   .t  CO..  Ifi,  Wfttorloo  Place,  8.W, 


10  QUABTBBLT   LIFERABY   ADVKRTISE8.  [Jpfft 

faiHiculars  of  .    . 

W.  H. SMITH  &50NS  LIBRARY 

AiMl  il9  Atlvantage*m 

The    Library  contains   over   500,000    Volumes   of    %^'orks 

representing    all    Classes   of    tieneral    Literature. 

Nearly  every  rf.^iienistx!  work  i.ulili.h>>d  in  ttx-eni  jeoi*  van  bt  obtmntd  froni  oii 
Librarj'.  The  RttidiDI,  Ibe  IMiliei.in.  itat  PustetnoBli  liaii.  Uie  5ei«ilt<I  tbe  Sponamu. 
Che  Loier  ol  Ficlion,  und  'Joneral  Rfiuler.  vill  tlnd  an  inllaile  isriEty  of  i^hoiH.  Our 
Catalo^TLe  will  prove  a  reluibE^  ^Ide  lo  nlj  thai  U  bsK  in  Omorol  lJi«ratiire.  All  bonkH 
of  poj>alELr  intareat  arc  addtxl  ii^  publiabtid.  ^bvcrlben  have  ihe  tviiilw?  of  Wnr 
trvtafeired  to  any  or  oot  #f  llmui'be^.  Tbe  boob  An  seat  CroBi  our  QeAd  OflteeiothF 
Brantiii^,  tjjifTiiin-  pard.  or  tb«y  oun  b<'  chAn^red  dii¥e(  from  Head  Offlo«  bf  Puwl  ht 
or  llBil.  Boicj  -sopiiliffll  grslif.  H  We  issue  M  rreqDeai  (leriotli  ■  prOKi^Oiaat  lit 
Devest  t>aok«]ii  oiri'uLiTiou.    A  ro^t  L'ani  v:\\\  brin?  it  lo  yoa  oa  fippliL-BtioD- 

Ternaa   of   SubscPipCion : 
K  LONDON. 

^F  Fur  SrrAninMiH'  "'  a  hiadm  Trrmiam  aaJ  IM.  Strand.  IV.C. 

-  I  Moth  )  KimUa  •  IbBtiM  a  aauto 

■      •if.  ll^  !■.£  t      t.    i. 
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*  A  dgpoait  of  3>.  1-',  on  euch  Volame  la  reqtiired  with  vJI  Monthly  SnlocrlplioD!!. 

SUBURBAN    AND    COUNTRY. 

Far  Eic'-rti-^fii  >tr  .n^n  „■"  fju  Sithnrljitri  .if^l  t  'v'liulrii   lirpaU, 

•  I  M«Ui  1  MoMIU  <  X'OllB  It  MnMbi 

ONE  Vol.  ...„ (12    6        ._       0    7    6       _       0  13    0       -.        1    I    n 
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*  Adei^oftll  ofJU.  Ad,  on  each  volume  Itrciqircd  vith  aD  Monlhlj  KnilHcjipUOD^ 

CLASS  a~The  Older  Books.  iMmUB  (Xmili.  ItXiotta 

ONE  Vol 040       _       Oito       —       oioe 

TWO  Vol*. - _ 0  7  0      -.      0  9  (I      ...      nie  " 

THUEE  Voh n    V    (I       ...       0  13    0       ...        1    1    H 

For   CLUBS.    READING   SUCtETtEA,    Ac. 
Jll  Bim'.F  IB  Ciictl-iliiH. 
■  Nmthf 

TmBTT  VolR  lit  u  lime 3  15    0 

THIHTT-SIS  „ 4  to    0 

FORTT-EIQHT     .  _ _....    (I    0    0 

SIXTY  „  TWO 

For  every  additional  Twelve  Voloiaes,  i;t  1'.  per  annnin. 

SPECIAL   TRAVELLINO   £UflSCRIPTI0N5 

Bi'Mltnt  SuliterUitrt  Ui  RceluiHSir  al  ant  IkpM  vllki'iit  firrrfa«i<  neffcr. 

(Mtalla  llM'-nUu 

OMKVoL   ~ — on    6       .-        1  10    0 

TWO  VoU. 13    0        _        3    3    0 

THREE  VOLa ISO       ._       3  13    fi 

PARCEL    POST    EXCHANQE. 

Books  may  be  fcehanied  ilirouBh  the  Parcrl  Post,  b»  Rail  at  redaeed  caniBge  ral«i. 
or  by  any  other  n^'nilable  E^ean'^  desired.  Irom  the  Hood  Olllee  (oaTir  pari  OF  IbeUlul^ 
Klnpi'ini.  the  I'ost  o(  ijostnue  und  esrrin^rn  beinn  home  br  the  Suhscriher.     Boiea  «K 

itoppUed  gralif..    Teriiis.  fee  Sei-tiim^  \  and  S. 

A  Catalogue  of  aURPLUS  LISRARV  and   NEW  REMAINDER  BOOKS,  offemt  at  Krcallr 
reduced  pHcna,  ii  publiihed  monthly,  and  supplied  gralii  on  apiplication. 
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//rii-f    lljfirr: 

XSe,    BTItAX>ID,    r.ONDON',    W.C  iHovnrd  St.  eiitrtmce). 

.Villi  .11 

W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON'S  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS  AND  SHOP  BRANCHES. 


Its.         J 


-1  QUAKTERLV   LITKRAKY   ADVERTISER,  11 

RftiVIBRIDCE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

THE    CAMBRIDGE    MODERN    HISTORY 

Pliuiniwl  !>)-  (he  lull'  Lom  AuTi>\,      Kiiiii'.l  1-y  Or.  A.  W,  W.vlio,  Dr. 'I.  W.  ITiotUEHO, 
iinil  Ht.inlEv  LEAriiKs.  M,A. 
To  he  LompIPUid  in  U  vol*.      Knj-iii  kvo..  liUfkriiin,  Kill.  loi:.  IiW.  net  enph. 
TITK  TIMB3  en  Vol.  IIL— "A*  thin  inint  wurk  ndvimcM  il  iiII.nirlB  more  und  more 
B  lien  I  inn.' 

_^  ytitr  BKAin: 

■  Vol.   I.  THE  RENAISSANCE.     F^urtli  Iinpression, 

^^^  Vol.   II.  THE  REFORMATION.     Stivmd  Impeasioo. 

^H  Vol.   HI.  THE  WARS   OF    RELIGION. 

^^H  Vol.   VII.  THE  LIMTED   STATES.     Si-fuml  Iinpresston. 

^^H  Vol.  VIII.  THE  FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

Hp         Vol.  IX.        NAPOLEON. 

^^^RMS  TO    5UB5CR[8ERS.-Sub3i:ripIi0D5  wiU  be  received  lor  the  Complete  Work  M 
I  jC?  'b^-  rift^  which  miy  be  Either  paid  in  advance,  or  bj  payvnts  of  laa.  fid,  net  for 

H  each  Volume  on  publication.     .1  /•n)*i'-i:!ii*  "'llh,  'riir  w,  .ijp/.?fi'.r;iiJ", 


THE    LITERATURE   OF    THE    FRENCH    RENAIS- 
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SANCE,    Uy  AQruUli  TrLLEV,  M.A.,  FHlow  of  Kintr'a  CdHi'BB.    Two  Vola.    Domy 
l.w,  mil, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PLANETARY  SYSTEMS  FROM 

THAI.KS   TO    KCPLER.     [ly    J.    U   i:.   UhEW^lt.  I'h^U.,  Audjur  oJ.   '  Tyi/hb  i^mliu. 

Dt-my  avo„  i\.t/.  ltd.  ntt. 
In  this  hook  Dr.  DrfviT  nttcmptB  lo  tnjL'B  iha  history  of  man'n  I'om-Tfptlon  uf  Wit 
Fnivpr-^  from  tlui  ertHiesl  hlntoHffll  i\pe*  tu  ilii?  liompkuiLm  of  ilii!  Cnpornimti  fiy-^ltm  by 
Kcii'tr  in  Tho  :i['rpiitpentln?Bnlnry- 

ESSAYS     ON      FOUR     PLAYS     OF     EURIPIDES: 

Andromache.    Helen,     HerAcles,    Oreetee.      By  A,  W.   Vkiiiiu.]..   LIH.D., 

['ulluw  Lif  'i'miily  L'nJlc^i',  L'fimtnldtfi?.    Dt'tiiy  flvn,,  Ti,  *^'i-  iit*l. 
H'KSTUlS.'irtill  '.M/BTT/i'.— "WL'wouiacliidly  di'dUBanll  Dr.  Vomill'H  E««iiy9.    All 
that  he  wpli.i*3  Iflniiirked  with  origiD.i-lEIy  uDd  foroe-     If  he  dotw  not  Alwityh  ^'jury  hia 
roBdor*  wHb  him— t hi',  irc  liikc-  it,  ho  utTiruuIy  t-ipeul*— hti  iilwuyn  nmkfs  Ihi-ni  iliLnk." 


I 
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THE    CAMBRIDGE    HISTORICAL   SERIES 

General  Editor.  G.  W.  PnnTilKHo,  T.ilt.fl.,  Hononirv  Fi-llow  of  Kinu's  Colliifo,  Untabrid«ti. 

SCANDINAVIA:  Apolitical  Hrstory  of  Denmark, 

Norway,  and   SwodORi   from   1513    to  1900.       I.^    K.  N'l-iL.^r  L5,UN,  .^  ii1.lior  of 
'Hii'  I.fjii]]?luf.r  lit  IVUT  [hi*  (iriivf,    "  i.:imrl.'f*  All.  iinrj  [iic  CoLlar^i'  *^'  'h<-'  Swt-difth 
Empire"  df.    Craw II  H\o.,  wtlli  -^  Miips,  T;^.  lt</. 
^l^acPJTOtl.—'^'Mr.  Itam'c*  -^Torv  i-^  hy  for<"'L'  of  t'ln-QDi^ldnct"'^,  hlifhly   I'oiuiin^aflod, 
hm  iif  Im-  -»U'  i-oi'jU'<L  in  rnnkirkL'  ii  huifi  i-li-nr  Liml  ulIr.L.'l  iii\" 

EUROPE     AND     THE     FAR     EAST.      Uy    Sir    Bobkbt 

K-  Dorr]i_t.s.  Kvei'er  of  Oriental  Printed  Books  und  U.'iS.  n1  the  British  Mnaonm. 
WithlMapK.    CronnHvc.Ti.M 
fiiri'I.iJ'iK.—"So  oui>  who  Iih.i  rend  this  lulmlnible  liltlp  hook  (.an  fuil  to  piimulvu 
IliKl  hirt  i'nmpri.'lioJW*ioli  of  llu-  Fur  Riwlnrn  problem  i»  gei'uliy  i^nlmni't'd  unci  lllumlnatrti/ 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  RUSSIA.  1815-1900.    %  F.  H. 

s;KLirsE,    ILIL  -    InrlliiD  Vivil    ^Tvk'O    irodrcdj.     Wirli   ;i    Mjq^      AV,<iik/  E-UtUm. 
L"rown  fiin.,!!*- 
i^rAliTERLY  litl\'IK\V.—"li  u  itniOWHilil^*  to  wilhbold  oar uJmi ration  utlhcninonnl 
of  l»bonr  lioyiovi^d  on  \h\^  \olninu,  the  Dxuoiiiudi-  of  tbe  fuelii  vivcit,  ihc  L-oumfHciiCb^  and 
lotfld  oilier  of  ihcjr  nrnin^mcat,  and  Ihu  L^jn^cq  ucnl  InlerjiBt  m  Ihc  book  n*  w  whuUV 
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LONDON:   Cambridgij  t.'piveriity  Preaa  Warehouse,  Fetter  Lane. 
C.  F.  (.XAY,   MatiBgor. 


THE    BAZAARh     AGRA, 

THE  HIGH=ROAD  OF  EMPIRE 

Ifeproauciions   In  Colour  of  47  Water-Calour  Drawings  antS 

Sumeroas  Pen-and-ink  Sketches   made  In   India. 

DedicMtcd  by  Gradous   Perminjiurt  lo   H-R-H.    THE   PRINCESS  OF   WALES. 

MciHum  Svo.     215.  net- 

"  A  hocrk  wkjch  «haiil<I  <i{Er;ii:(  innny  who  havt  (]ie  upporiiiuiiy  tn  vi*i(  India,  qjiJ  wl^ich  *i!!  Wl 
pjc:i«aiii  ivnjiktkr  ^f  lih  M:ci>eft  In  ihcqe  who  hjiVf  ilcEit  iii ;  for  Mr^  ^[L]trJy  Ji-is  :;  quick  t\f  fm  ilk 
i^iirluiii  AfA  pictiii<esi]Uri  wnith  hi:  rtprtxluccs  ■>»  Iti^  MJtikeruUA  ktrju'iiiK-v  ^vkh  Jii3  ii-uaI  skill 
fidplily-"—  TiMi'i. 

"  A  bouk  Ivuuliful  Ine^ery  picEuie  and  pnec«~'— ZIiuV/  CA/vnitit. 

ON  THE  OLD  ROAD  THROUGH 
FRANCE  TO  FLORENCE 

Reproductions  In  Colour  of  4S  Water-Colour  Drawings  and 
Pan^and'lnk  Sketches. 

By  A.    H,    HALLAM    MURRAY. 
Text    by    H,  W.  NEVINSON   and    MONTGOMERY    CARMICHAEI 

fourth  Imprc&irm.     Medium  Svo.     2ls.  nci^ 


"  Wr.  H^iilaiii  Mufr^y  cnuir  tcei  himtrll'  in  ih?  ifAnrC^r  itf  him  o(  whom  all  men  ■pcdk  vcLl,  fur 

KLVi  not  oii1>'  ivicivril  pmitp  Ironi  (eltH'V-ariU-*  chary  ■>(  ihcit  ciMPmen^iAtiaiLs  tn  c* 
i««  ■!«■■  liL'cii  Miihu-<-iaqicilK  tcc^i^cil  hy  pe";»lc  drioid  of  my  .uuuicsduc.  >  J  tb 
e 
k 


I  ivC*Ji;nii«  ihc  di:-iiiiclivr  itiut.icrF(i'J]i.~«  uT  i^fi  pLiiot^  rvprcHnmJ,     Ha  work  i>  beyond  do-jbl  : 

JOHN    MURRAY.    ALBEMARLIC    STREET,    W. 


qUARTEHLV  LlTEllARY  ADVKBTISEH. 


a 


BLAGKWOODS'  BOOKS. 


SPRiSG,   1906. 


'*McftUS.  BldckwotH] 
have  (h«  rcputallan  of 
dUcovcrln^      neft-      and 


I 


THESE   BOOKS   ARE   MOW   READY. 

IE  SIEGE  AND  CAPITULATION  OF  PORT  ARTHUR.    Br  Elli* 

ASHMEiD-BvBTLKrr.    Duiny  KM)..  Ji:  ni-1.    Willi  lllii^inition--  iin^l  Mai«. 

Br^liig  II  fall  itri'OEiDl  of  tLict  cvt'nlfl  Icjidini;  up  Ui  Tbo  invi-slmont  of  Pun  ArtEiur  by  llit- 

JajHLDi^e.  witli  a  ^hort  ^iJttory  of  the  town  nnd  Inttri^Hf-  previrms  ro  tbe  di'i'luriition  of 

war  in  Febrnnfy.  VMH-  ii  t'omiiU-te  ii'*oount  of  thosi^-i;*?  oijor^tionn.  di-liiiliii^  Ib^- bui;oi>^^^a 

B^lid  fiifiuroa  ol  tlu-  Jiitmnp^o  throiiL'boiU  The  hU  njonlbs  of  IbL'  tlriifgli-.  tlio  capturf^  of 

IMptn- Hill.  Ihf  ilcslnwlitin  of  ihf  Rusjian  FKi-i,  ibe  enpnrprinir  oppraiions  ftBiiinat 

I  fortiik'jiion^,  ibL-  greut  }>ombiLrdaii.'Dlii.  aod,  HniLlly.  the  vapiluljiiion  unti  i.-Dtry  of  tbL> 

'"  japnin'fli'  ialo  Ibe  lorlre.**, 

CHARLES  LEVER:    His  Life  in  His  Letters.      Be  Eduund  Downey. 

Wilh  Porlmlls     Dt'niy  Svo.. :;  voK.2l.  ne(. 

THE   HEAR5EYS:    Five  Qeneratlons  of  an   Anslo-lndian   Family. 

By  Col.  IlriiU  rK.vii>i:.  D.i^M.     Tonniits     i:.-.  ml, 
LIFE  OF  JOHN   COLLINQWOOD   BRUCE.   LL.D.,   D.C.L.     Bv  ins  Sop. 

till-  Ilicbi  rinn,  Siir  i;.lIN>KiiKli  Hill  CK.  Yl.i:  I..    1"..  iW.  ni(. 
THE    LETTERS   OF   WARREN    HASTINGS  TO   HIS   WIFE.      lulro- 

(iiu'L'ii  :inil  .limoliUitl  by  SVDNEV   C.  "lliTEIi,    rortniiip.    l.u.ni-l. 
WILLIAM    PITT,      Bv    (.■hablks   Wiecw-ev.      Wilb  ['urlrnils  un.l   TiirirBturej. 

tl-,    DlH 

THE   AUTHOR'S   PROGRESS.      By   Adam   Lobhieii.      'i..  net. 

6S.   NOVELS, 

"No,   101."      By   WvuosD  (  ahkv.  AiifhDt  o(  "Munsitur  MuriiQ,"     Price  tit. 

"  Mr.  WymoQilCjiTL-y  bit^  i'i]|]]ttii'i.'il  our  tTidob1<'diii-ps  to  bii^  iniA'niDUx  pen  by  bift  dl'w 
M'Ulurt'  inlij  tbi!  cnclianteil  Ufkl  of  romuQco."— A'/'^'"'"''"'' 
THE    HEIR.      By   Rypkev  C.   OaiKn.   Autlior    »(    "His   Excellency "s   Eujtlish 

fiovpmp^,"  Af  l/mnlrdriUia- 

COUNT   BUNKER.      By  J.   l^TOtieii  Chhbtus.    Author  of  "The   Lunitii:   «l 

Iji'Cv."  lVi'.  H'titiifiiliit'-I'l. 

FISHERMAN'S   OAT;    A  Stnry   of   the  ThaniL'S    River.      By  Ei>w&i<i> 

NobLK.  AutboTof  "Tilt' Editi^  i>r  CirL'uinnLi(n.-i*,"  A(.'. 
THE    BAR    SINISTER.      Bv   J.    MoBQA.v-nK-GBooT.   Author   itf   ■Jun    Van 

A   MAID   OF   NORMANDY  :    A  Romance  of  Versailles.      By   Doai  M. 

J.iNK^;.  Aiillinr  of  ■■  A  SiililiiTof  Mil?  Kin/." 

LADY    SARAH'S   DEED   OF   OIFT.     By  E.  Aceitina  GBiryiN. 
PHANTASMA.     By  A.  I'.   In'.hiiold,  Aiillmr  nf  "  The  Lcllt-t  Kili<'tb."' 

FORTHGOMtMC    PUBUGA  TIOMS, 

FONTENOY,  and  Ureal  Britain's  Share  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 

SueceMlon.  Bv-  Fn.\N"i  is  III-NliV  SkI'IM:.  Iiitnului-lloii  liy  Fii'UJIiu-sliol 
EAHL  IfoliKurs.  V  I.',,  of  Kimil'Llinr.  lYi'lun^i.  siinL  Wiltt'riijprl.  Wtib  Miip,  I'lriiw  Ltiid 
lllu-TrtirioDJ.     Di*njy  rtio..  JI-.  ui'l. 

A   HiSTORV   OF   SCOTLAND   FROM   THE    ROMAN   OCCUPATION. 

By  ANDIIEIV  LASd.      Vol.  IT..  I.V  net. 

Prrioitt  of  KHropmii  I.IUratitre.     VAMei  by  ProfegsDr  8Alt«TSBt;UT. 

THE    FIRST     HALF    OF     THE     SEVENTEENTH     CENTURY.       By 

ITofe-ihor  H    1   L'.  (iniEK-^ON     C'rjn-n  Nvo.,  .'>».  iiei. 
GEORGE     ELIOT.      By  A.  T.  QiiiXER-rnroH.      (MorUTu    Euglish   Wriler'.) 

THE     SCOTS    CHURCHES    IN     ENOLAND.       By    Kbnnktu    Macleod 

fll..UK.       .'i".   lU'l. 

DRAKE:  An  English  Epic.     By  AursEn  Noye^.    In  twelve  booke. 


W.   BLACKWOOD  A   SONS,  Lomdon  ami.  EtusBUBOir. 


rhe  Author  of  "-THE  HILL  "  nnd  "  BROTHERS^ 
HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL,  /V  bis  >,cw  book 


THE  FACE  OF  CLAY 

tells  an  origimil  and  pathetic  story  of  deepest 
human   interest,  but    nzntb   a   happy   ending. 

Just  Published.  Price  6s. 


OTHER  NOVELS  BY  HORACE  A.  VACHELL.      6s.  each. 

THE  HILL. 

Tiulk   Impnssiou.        lI'ilA  H /ii//-/>a,^v  /Uiii/i-aliaiii  by   PERCY    iVADt/AM. 

"  Mr.  Vnchcll  lins  iictuiiiplislieil  ii  liilTiuull  Ubk  very  succcrtrullf." — Alhfnirum. 

"  niR  litsi  book  nifoul  -.clioollioj-!  sin'*L-  ■  lom  Brgwn.'  " — Daily  .\nes. 

'■'rhc  liuol!  is  pure  gold'  —Mclhinlnl  A'r:.vr<ier. 

■■So  well  WJilleHiii  iDiniiki:  [ht  nvniimR  of  ii  liki^  li^leiiing  ai  the  kdhi'lr."  —  Tir  Timii. 

BROTHERS. 

Thiritvn'.h    Iiiifn-iium. 

"  A  Ixiiik  III  lovf  ;.iiil  live  in  n«liils,  iiml  n  book  ivliich  will  not  ligliilv  lie  forguiitu.  "— 
W/f/iHiriUrr  (iaiClie. 

■'The  chnfaeiers  nrf  life-hkc,  and  the  slorj'  is  skilfully  \o\d." —. ll^cnaHm. 
•  An  ailriimibU-  novel.  —  frulli. 

JOHN   CHARITY 6j. 

THE    SHADOWY   THIRD 6a. 

THE    PINCH    OF    PROSPERITY         ...       -        61. 


JOHN    MURRAV,   ALBEMARLE    STREET,   W. 
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Harper  &  BMherslei  Books 

Sporting  Trips  of  a  Subaltern. 

By  Capt.  B,   R.  M.  GLOSSOK 

Prufuselr  llltulrulod-       Deiuv  8vu.,  lOf.  6d. 

"Tljcr*?  can  bo  do  oompLunt  vt  nay  bick  of  vuricly  of  sl-ciu'  in  thi-  1k>»Ii  ;  ibo  dv- 
KcrjptlonB  of  couaify  ure  nUnitrnhl^'  i/rjiplilo,  and  tlirre  i^  un  Jilmniliin'^'  of  thrillmi^ 
(vnxaliOTi,  Tbi'  nulbor  ip  more  ihu-n  n  m<^^l'  -i>nrl>mnii,  he  ix  it  litvi>r  of  ncklurr.  .... 
Cn^fLAin  Glo#eop  liiu  l4r«tnl  mjiDV  of  thi-  hiie-si  iiupmvotiLt^ntf  in  liflpa.  and  nio<le«lLy 
}/ti\-«9  his  t-Kp^TioTioos  for  vha.\  tUey  lire  worth/— Tft.  fiiitn. 

Evolution  the  Master  Key. 

B>   Dr.  C.  W.  SALEtBY,  Aiitln.r  ..f  ■■  The  Cjcie  •■!  Lile'  &r. 

Urniy  Hvo,,  7s,  8d. 

"Wc  Imve  l-Miii'l  i  itry  lufid  nnd  »Ui!ei'»liH'  tiiiojition  ol  SpcUL'ui's  ■HynilicHo 
Philoflopliy "  in  ri'liitmr.  to  tIit:  nio*!  iul^Jin<-o«l  kiiowlodi^'  of  lln'  Juy,  li  (s  in  ovitv 
rcBpet'l  up  to  iliitc-  ^^V  ri-Jolt-'"-'  l'':^t  tliiT^  volutin-  Iuuh  mjulf  iln  liiiju'ntn.ni.'fr  Tliu  niithara 
St  no  v-j  not  too  llcht  for  (ho  ^n>>jis'[  i*n(l  yoi  iH  u*,'ri'!'nl)lo."'--U'H-*yi^*jfiftr*r  il-nrtli. 

Later  Queens  of  the  French  Stage. 

By   H.    NOEL  WlLLtAMS,   Author  ol  ■•  Mii.fnniff  lU  Pompjulfinr,"' Sc 
Frofuselj  lUustrnled.     Med.  8vii.,  |0a.  6Cl.  nfl  (pnat  free  II*,) 


^-^  f ^  ...^. ,.. „!iv!ilon!il  I'iiri'ora  ol  ihi*i>  inttri-nlllii!  oijlphrili>«  <Sophiu 

Amonlil.  Ak'rf  tlirow  :i  \:ilii:i>ik'  lj|;}|[  "u  IJir  loi'ijil  liiaTury  [ithI  hi  I'w  ,!,iJ,iTiti  \ti  IHtl niury 


The  priviili'  lives  tici  proIivuLonjil 


A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of 
"LADY   BEATRIX    AND  THE    FORBIDDEN    MAN." 

For   Which   Wife?  cro«D  svo.  a*.  «d. 

" The n-vc-rafic  man  \*  moru  ciinHoionUQus  thiui  ihc  nveraiJe  woman— Ihni  i*  the 
momi  uf  IhiH  iDiprcfltlnt'  novel,  .  .  ^  SooJp^erly  dTrtwn  thai  the  imi'lioii  indlutment 
U  ot  soin«  weight,    Thi'  iiutUot  hiL4  n  atory  lo  ii-ll,  and  THI?'  M  will.  "  — 7ftf  Tt'iu*. 

"Powerful  nnd  ineisive.  bpUt  jiixd  dolU'iU*^  in  rKt^eutton,  unci  writ  ton  wilh  pcrfoei 
llOoii  U\^\it."—Mi!rntiij  Lfulrr. 

"  L'onrtpi^juonely  tlhiRirjilivb  of  n  ourtnin  phzLsc  of  pr«(-itt-dny  mclaty," — ScotMmau. 


en. 


The  Genius. 

By  MARGARET  POTTER,  Author  of  "The  Hoiue  ut  DeHBiUr," 

''In  th'*  licro  iL  t#  not  Jilln-iilt  lo  rifooimlze  tbo  Ruutan  oomposcr  TdL-halkovitlEy, 
ThiTi'  urc  Home  usoillng  inolilftilti  In  tho  iilorj-,  iiuU  novi'l-ri'iulcrs  will  find  II  lull  ot 
iiiliTiB-i."— /*Fi;ii  TX'vnijj^, 

The   Long  Arm.  ea. 

By  S.  M.  UARDENHIRE,  Author  of '*  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harruld;' 

"^0  riTlriiclivr  iilWr  ihc  remisr-iiritt'rl  iitnl  bopeTi'>'^ly  iDOU'itonnnv  Slurlm'k  llulnm 
th:ii  iT  inriy  ln'  iTjnflJt'uUy  rL-H'uiiifjii'rhk'il  To  llu'  Brirl-h   jmhUc'-^Tf"    W-'i-lil. 

The  Sage  Brush   Parson.  01. 

By  A.   B.   WARD. 

A  SI  irntLt:  rom.aTiLji:  of  I  liu  N,.n  a-Ui  mining  ^.-unipn,  In  wkijoti  Ihe  li«m  is  a  wtstt-itao^M 
preuH^hor  01  ^ttJtw  "J*!  yoarx  uifo.  Tho  luirt  hi'  plnyn  in  the  roni/h  l[te  of  ilw  ilMrM 
iiffiihlm-i-'lIinK  reiiiling. 

HARPER   A   BROTHERS.  *5,  ALBEMARLE   STREET,  LONDOII.  W, 


U 


le 


QUARTERLY   MISCULI.ANEOrs    ADVEKI'iaElt.    lApril.  \M 


Throw  Away  your  desk  encumbrances. 
Inkpots,    Holders,    Wipers,    etc.— time 
wnslers— and  invest  in  a 

"SWAN"  PEN 


It  is  an  obvious  advantage  to 
be  always  able  (o  use  a  pen 
one  is  familiar  with.     It 
is  simply  a  matter  of 
taking     your  . 

"  Swan  "   from         /w 
your  pocket  -^  ^ 

and  Ibere 
you     . 
arc. 


T  J.X&ClfAKAHA 

Eiq  .  M.P.,  Edilar   cf 

y-  -'The    Bchoolm Biter." 

L  writdi :   "I  Aiiiilcl  4A   vjntri 

Ihhik  i.(   Irnvlni!   1.1)-   lic-jn  nt, 

Imme  111  Tiiv   Ponuuin   i'lfn,      11 

Ib  iifi  eriieiitjnt  J,  irtirt  nt  my  ouiflt  n^ 

my    iKKitd,   liellnvefl  h>ili'li    lii'Tlor    tFjjLEL 

tlicy  ']4i,  diiil  atanilii  ji  Jot  iiLiTrc  w,'Ar  «ik1 

teal'      EvrT}  nkiih  \\W'  tlvi-6 h; Ll» i»fii lihoMliI 

4^         wjiiir  U  ncir  lila  heiirt,  Aiid  tti,rij  hU^im.'  vilL 

^,J^        Irirtpml  lat  ■  'Swin."" 

lO  B,  IB  e,  ao/-  upwards. 
Sofd  by  all  Stalioiiers  it  Jtweliei'E.     Wrile  for  Catalogue. 

MABIE,    TODD    &    BARD. 

79  &  SO.  HIGH  HOLBORH,  LONDON.  W.C. 
BRA.VCII E.1— «1.  rilfUlislilf.  K.l'.,  li:,A.    Rtgrlil   Sliwl,    w  .    r.iiNIiciN  , 
il,  Eii'hiirii:<^St.,  J1AM'lli;,-4r£R.;iiiiliil  IMNIn.  NEW  ^(IIIK,  ,1  THII'A'IO 


DINNEFORDS 


Snfest   and 
most   eflfeclive 
APERIENT 
for  regular  use. 


A  Pure  Solulion  for — 
Acidily  of  the  Slomach. 
Heartburn  and  Headache,  j 
Gout  and  Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA 


A  NEW  BOOK  by  the  AUTHOR  OF  -THE  HOUSE  OF  QUIET." 

THE    THREAD    OF    GOLD. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION. 


&«.  not- 


Bciuaro  Osmy  8vo. 

"A  wiftk  uf  much  liifrary  chjirin-rhe  reflfcTiDns  &nd  qiii^i  couiifry  Fa|>vneiicn  of  a  mTnd  piuOt 
and  eonitmplniivc  findine  ibv  '  ihruad  of  fictM '— Iteauiy  of  rlmu^hl,  sciiind  and  ^chl— ev^rywhrtv  iB 
liteahd  imhitc-"— /"Af  T,u,.'^. 

'•  The  auihor  of  '  'Vhe  House  of  Qi\tct '  has  now  ipvtn  u^  n  dclighirul  tuinvs^ar  .  .  .  ii  ia  prnen 
in  a  <ivle  ili-ii  i-;  fuU  of  much  lilcrary  charm."— J Mi/jp  Tt^rgr-ifi/i. 

"  '  'V\ic  T'hrtjul  \A  I  piiM  '  is  m'ttrd  :i  bortunrijl  h'^oi:." — f-lfite-':"  ffirai.L 


A* 
Auiotlogripky. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUIET. 

BtXTH     IMPRESdION.         Oomy  Bvo.         fls.  not< 

"ThcK  «keE<:li((  arc^  dour  uith  ;i  ikdiCJic  synkpalliy.  aiih  i^burv^iiL.mH  ^nd  with  on  limited  qriict 
hum  lur  whiiih  hjie  htat  charm  .  .  .   ih^y  ;*re  alrracilvt:,  «wt:?(,  and  huimn,"     ^tlkm^ttm. 


JOTIN    MUKkAY.    AT,llKMARLK    STRKET.    W, 


OhIC  AOdHM— 
[eUVDEBOOK,     LONDOIt. 


Albemarlk   Street,  W., 

April,  1906. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 


LIST   OF 


'ORTHCOMING   WORKS. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


No.  407.— APRIL. 


Old  AMD  ram  New  Whiss. 
iakbkfeake's   "Amtonv   awd 
Cleofatra,"     BjA.C.  Bbadlkv. 

IE  Pbe-Rafharlite  Brothkrhimi]. 

GOVEHNMENT  ASO  SoUTH 

AntiCA. 

mx.     LETreR-WRixiRs.     Ancient 

AND  Modern. 

BERT      CANDIISH      AXD     THE      DlS- 
RCPnOV   OF   !8<3. 

LiTSRATTJRE     OF      THE      FrEHCH 

Bekaissahcb.    By  P.  F.  Wiu.eri. 


1906 — 61. 

The  Art  or  Gambli.-io. 

Tradb-L'nions  ahd  the  Law 

A  PLiit  won  Cambridck. 

Pascal's  AroLOotA.     By    Ktv    M. 
Kaufman  M. 

.\h    Indiax    Rekaiseance.     By   T. 

MnRiso»(l3iePrinci[ulof  AllRath] 

T»E  PouTicAL  SrroATidH. 
The  Eddcaiioh  iKRaooLio. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

SELECTION     FROM     HER    MAJESTY'S    CORKESPOKDENCE 
BETWEEN    THE    YEARS    1837— 1861 

Edited  by 

KUR   CHRISTOPHER    BENSON   and    VISCOUNT    E8HER.   K.C.V.O. 

Wtlii  mimtrtna  Pktefranrii.     Dtmf  ■•«      Tira  Vaimmn. 

__  Reriod  covered  bj  ibeae  TOtune*  >*■  ■eoMmbleooe  in  tbehlMOT;  botfenf 
pe  aad  Fnt*^"^.  >»  inclEidea — The  Adofxioa  <rf  Fna  Ti«le — Ttie  Hepa! 
imirat    nwiiiiw — The  Bcvntetiaauy  Mmcnwol  o<  '48 — Tbe  Qoecs'i  MftrriMe 
Wv— Tbe  iMliu  M«iaT.  ftc 

<  Mi»  grttl  Mr*  ^  jmniwy  nM^.  M  «*iir  •*  O*  «>«M( 


ELIZABETH    MONTAGU, 

THE    QUEEN    OF    THE    BLUE-STOCKINGS. 
HER  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM   17JO  to  1761. 
By  her  great-great- Nieoe,  EMILY  J.  CLtUENSON, 

Auifaor  of  "A  HifltoTV  of  Shiplafae,"  "Panuees  from  the  Diaries  of  Mrs-  Philip  Lybbc  Powft/'etti 

tVilh  15  Phologrttvuri  Forlrails  and  other  lltiulralions.    1  Vols.    Dtmy  iva.    361  mt, 

{Jaaoti. 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  one  of  the  most  disiiagulEhed  ladles  of  literary  and  sodal  Ufe 
in  London  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i8Ih  Century.  She  has  been  called  theMme. 
Du  Deffand  of  London  Society,  and  at  her  house  in  Portman  Square  nsed  lo  assemble 
Ihe  most  illustrious  persons  in  rank  and  in  ability  under  the  reigns  of  George  11.  aod 
George  HI,  Among  her  friends,  correspondents,  companions  and  admirers  werBaU 
male  or  female,  English  or  foreign,  who  were  distinguished  for  attainments  or  lalenti 

Four  volumes  of  letters  id  and  from  her  were  published  by  her  nephew  and 
executor.  Matthew  Montagu,  between  1731-Gi,  but  fortunately  her  correspondence 
has  been  most  carefully  collected  and  preserved,  and  this  work  will  consist  e[ 
materials  from  that  great  store  whicli  have  not  hitherto  heen  made  public. 


REASON  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BASED    ON    A    COURSE    OF    LECTURES    ON    ARCHITECTURE 
DELIVERED    AT     THE     ROYAL    ACADEMY,     1906. 

By     THOMAS     ORAHAM     JACKSON,     R.A.,    M.A.,    F.8.A., 

Witk  meny  Illustrations.      Medium  8w. 

The  book  explains  bow  the  styles  of  the  past,  which  ue  have  been  taught  I 
take  as  our  models,  assumed  the  forms  under  which  we  know  them,  not  fn 
arbitrary  design  or  fancy,  but  as  a  consequence  of  rational  and  logical  development 
from  causes  partly  external  and  partly  social,  which  are  discoverable  and  wilhoal 
knowing  which  the  stvle  is  only  imperfectly  understood. 

COWTENTS.— Introduction— Co.vsTKUCTLOK   and  Stylb— Scbohdiwation   o» 

ORDBKS — CONSTHUCTIOM  THE  BaSIS  OF  ArCHITECTCRR — ^DEVELOPMENT  OP  VAULrlXG 

AND  ITS  Effects — Vadlung — Aai  and  Construction— Ancient   Exanfls   ano 
Modern  Practice. 


MONOGRAPHS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES    OF    GARRICK,    MACREADY.    RACHEl, 
AND   BARON    STOCKMAR, 

By    Sir    THEODORE     MARTIN,     K.C.B. 

With  Portraits.     Dtmy  Svo.     lis.  ntl. 

These  biographies  are  based  upon  articles  which  appeared  iu  Thi  Quarlniy  Rnitm 
and  elsewhere  a  good  many  years  ago,  but  ihey  contain  a  good  deal  of  infortnatim 
which  is  not  accessible  elsewhire  and  give  a  compleie  picture  of  the  dislingui^cd 
persons  with  whom  they  deal. 


A  VARIED   LIFE. 


:;ORD    OF    MILITARY   AND    CIVIL    SERVICE.    OF    SPORT    AND 
OF    TRAVEL    IN    INDIA.    CENTRAL    ASIA    AND    PERSIA,    1850—1902. 

tBy   General   Sir   THOMAS   E.   GORDON,   K.C.B.,   K.C.I. E.,   C.S.I, 
Wilh  Portrait,  Maps  and  lllaitralions.       Demy  &vo. 
t 


IMPERIAL   STRATEGY. 


By  the  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENT  OF  "THE  TIMES,' 
Wilh  Maps. 
'contents  : — National  Straiegv — Impert*i.  Sthategv— Home  Defkncb 
— Modern  War:  Past,  Present  amo  Fdtdrb— The  General  Sr/,rr:  (i  )  Tbi 
Gbkman  Model:  {ii^  The  British  Neid  ;  (iii }  Mr.  Ahnold-Fosteh's  Mimuie; 
(iv.)  Concluding  Remahks— The  Forthhss  Incc'bus — Railway  Strategy: 
(i.)  General  Considerations;  (ii.)  HrsTORiCAL  Rethospkct :  (iii.)  Modern 
Dbvelophenis — Gbographv   anh   War — The   Low  Countries:    (i.)   Ghnehal 

COVbl DERATIONS  ;    (ii.)   HISTORICAL  RETRO.iiPECT — FRANCE  AND  GeHMANV— ;8o6  AND 

1906,    A    Parallel— Recruiting    for    the    I-ndian    Akmv — The    Defbncb    op 
India — The  New  Governuent  and  the  Army. 


Mi    ENGLISHWOMAN  IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

■  By    Mrs,    CAMPBELL    DAUNCEV. 

IVilli   Map  and  llUstralio'is.  Ilrmy  Suo 

Except  ihe  fraf;meiitary  newspaper  reports  which  appear  from  time  to  lime,  we  have 
bad  very  little  information  concetning  the  Pbilippines  since  they  passed  from  under 
Spanish  control  to  that  of  the  United  Stales,  and  also  conceming  Ihe  first  CKpcriroent 
made  by  Ihe  Americans  in  governing  an  Oriental  dependency.  Mrs.  Campbell 
Dauncey  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  Islands,  and  had  Ihe  best  opportunities  of 
slodyinf;  both  the  Filipinos  and  thtir  new  rulers.  The  book  consists  of  the  letters 
vhicb  she  wrote  home  They  contain  very  lively  descriptions  of  the  land  and  the 
people,  of  social  customs  and  administration  difficnlties.  The  ideas  of  social  equality 
introduced  by  the  Americans  into  a  land  and  among  a  people  where  they  have  hitherto 
been  unknown,  have  produced  some  curious  results  and  the  book  can  hardly  fail 
'aleresl  and  amuse  English  and  American  readers. 


«  ««*•*••••••■••*••■• 


SIDE-LIGHTS   ON    THE    HOME    RULE 
MOVEMENT. 

■ME     PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES     FROM     1867    TO    tS8g, 
By  Sir   ROBERT   ANDERSON.  K,C.8.,  LL.D, 
Dimy  Alio. 
Tke  Affair!  Lb  Cakon—Mv  Relations  with  Sib  William  Harcodrt— LocAt 
USB  Personal — Ancient  History — The  Faminr  and  the  Fenians— The  "  F,B." 
««o   THE   "Rising"    of    1867 — The   Clerkenwell   Explosion  — Fkom    1867  to 
iSSo — From  1880  to  the  Kilwainhau   Treaty — The  Phienih  Park  Murders— 
Tkb    Irish  National  League— The   Dynamite   Campaign^The  Special  Com- 
mission— Wry  I  WAS  not  a  Witness— Le  Cabon  and  his  Evidence— The  Case 

FOR    HOHE   RULB — MB.   GLADSTONE    AND    HIS     POLICV — COHCLCSION  :     AH   ALTKR- 

MATivs  Policy. 
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A    SPECIAL    BOOK    FOR    COLLECTORS, 

THE    TRIUMPHS   OF    PETRARCH. 

TranalateS  Into  English  by  HENRY  BOVD. 

With    an    IntrxKluction    by    SIgnor    GUlOO     BIAGI. 

Librarian  of  llie  Royal  Medicean  Laurenliati  Library  in  Florence. 
Wifi  6  facsmilts  m  PlmlDstavtiTi  of  XVI  tint.  Etchings  0/  fhi  Triumfhs. 
Mr.  Murray  will  shortly  publish  a  book  which  will  constiti 
entirely  new  departure  in  artistic  typography.  The  English  e 
will  be  limited  to  100  numbered  copies,  printed  on  Italian  band- 
paper,  and  ten  printed  on  parchment.  Every  detail  in  the  prodi 
of  the  book  has  been  most  scrupulously  looked  to;  the  type,  espa 
made  for  this  volume,  has  been  shaped  after  the  letters  used  1 
most  accomplished  Scribes  of  the  i5lh  Century.  The  Initi 
executed  in  raised  gold  by  Attilio  Formilli  of  Florence.  The 
been  especially  manufactured  in  Italy,  after  an  old  Italian  fi 
being  the  closest  approach  to  the  ancient  hand-made  paper  yet 
The  work  will  be  bound  in  leather,  blind-stamped  with  a 
i4lh  Century  design.  The  vellum  copies  which  will  con 
full-page  lacsimile  of  an  original  illuminated  page,  also  by 
Formilli  of  Florence,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  produj 
of  the  book -creator's  art  yet  realised.  Never  before  had  Pel 
so  fine  a  setting  for  his  work. 


THE  SHORES   OF   THE  ADRIATIC. 

AM     ARCHITECTUR.\L   AND    ARCHAEOLOGICAL     PILGR1MA( 

tHE    ITALMS    ilOe 

By   F.    HAMILTON    JACKSON. 
Il'iti  MiMfTinu  a.'nilriMtiiiHS  from  Dranngs  by  tlit  ACTHOR.       Illtaam 
CHA  PTER    I .—  Th»    Siaboahd    Proviscbs,  thbib    CiuftAcmasnl 

HlslOKV.  1,— BrINMSI  AKD  FAKIBmR  SoCTH.  3.— BRWDISI  TO  B««t. 
BitONTO.  5.  — TeRLIIH.  RVVO.  AnOHI*  and  CoRATO.  6  — GlOVINAZIO  TO 
7.— BaRLSTTA     and     CaNO&A.         S— FOGGIA         9.— TROIA  10. — LtXMMJu 

SiroNTo.  Makfrgdonia  and  S  Lvdnahoo.  ii.  —  Montb  SAJfr*  A 
I]. — Sah  Clkmentc  is  Ca&M!rla.  14. —  AscoLj  PicExo.  tj. — Axoa 
Pksaro.  16. — Rimini.  17.  — Ravbnka.  18.— S  Maria  Poimosa,  19. — Ca 
M.— Treviso      h  — Udjne.     *a  — Cividalb. 


The  fltstem  coast  o(  Italy  is  veiy  little  ksowa  to  the  Eogtish  tiavd&ig 
•nd  it  is  the  purpoM  of  this  book  to  draw  aitenljon  to  Ibe  man;  objects  ti( 
shich  artist  and  archa-ologisi  may  find  io  (be  diatiid.  Tbe  aidutacn 
extort  admiration  fi<Lim  all  who  see  it — iboe  are  maaj  ezaaiptes  ot  escdki 
(forfc  and  (he  omameot  is  mocfa  of  il  of  Ihe  leoM  besodhil  daacriptiim. 
ooftsi  LranbaitJ.  Bynutine  and  Saracen  iaiaences  net  and  Binsled.  ai^  fad 
hiscar;  and  ait.  io  tbe  people  themselves  aad  tbnr  ■■—Bl'iitf  umI  c 
coMesi  of  ilie  vaiioss  elements  majr  be  tnoed.  An  of  tbeee  fniBta  httiv 
waihor'B  attention,  aad  the  book  U  tbe  tesalt  of  repeated  raita  to  Italji 
inartlng  io  roui\  taagoiffea.  Il  b  faHj  UlmtiaMd  «itb  plaas.  ia,- 
aatbor,  and  trom  phnwy|ifa  takn  imdar  his  ss^cfiatendence. 
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EMPIRES  AND   EMPERORS. 

By  the  Rt.  Reverend  Monslgnor  Count  VAY  DE  VAYA  AND    LUSKOD 

Willi  iHmrroui  lUvslrstiom.     Dem\  Svo. 

CONTENTS  .  1  —The  Tzab  of  All  the  Kussias.  11— Across  Sibebia  to 
THE  F«it  East.  Ill,— Manchuria  under  Russian  Rdls,  IV. — Thb  Metropolis 
OF  China.     V — ^Rhceptids   at   ihs  Summer   Palace,      VI.  — Korea  .    an.  the 

U.VD  OF  THE    MoRNlNO    CaLM  .        VII  SeOOL,  THE  CaPFTAL  DP  ChO  SeN,       VIII   — 

AUDIESCB    OF     THE     EhPEROR     IN     THE     NbW     PaLACE.         IX  — THB    MODERN    TOKIO. 

X,— Thi   Mikapo  and  the  Emprbss.      XI. — Japan  and  China  on  the  Evb  of 

lae  XXth  Centuhv,    Xll  — Conchisioh. 

Counl  Vay  I>e  \'aya,  is  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
dislinguisbed  families  in  Hungary.  He  wag  onKinally  intended  for  the  Diplomatic 
ServlM.  and  afler  being  for  some  time  engaged  in  that  capacity  he  took  Orders  and 
1IU  m  due  course  appointed  a  Monsignor.  He  has  made  it  his  special  duty  lo  travel 
10  all  parts  of  the  world  and  study  the  working  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  and 
clmitable  institutions.  His  wide  experience  and  eminent  position  entitled  him  to 
be  regarded  as  an  authority  in  such  matters  and  in  statesmanship. 

This  book  describes  a  journey  made  just  before  the  Russo-Japanese  uar  broke 
Dol,  and  is  especially  interest  in^j  as  showing  the  slate  of  aSairs  on  the  eve  ol  hostilities 
1  affording  a  means  of  comparison  with  the  present  stale  ol  affairs. 


**4*****>«**  ******* 


THE   DUKE   OF  ARGYLL,   1823-1900. 

pMPRISING    HIS   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  DOWN  TO  1857,  AND   HIS  Ut'E 
||0M  THAT   DATE  ONW.^RDS,  BASED   ON  HIS  CORRESPONDENCE 

AND   DIARIES, 

Edited    by    the    DOWAQER    DUCHESS    OF    ARGYLL. 

With  Porlrail!  and  olMer  IllustralwHs.     a  Vols,     ilidium  Son. 

The  first  pan  consists  of  3  full  and  carefully  prepared  Autobiography.  In  this  are 
irded  the  Duke's  early  years  :   his  parentage  and  childhood  ,  his  surroundings 
studies,   especially  in  Science  and  Natural  History,  in  which  be  afler-A-ards 
ime  a  recognised  authority. 

Succeeding  lo  the  title  in  1847.  he  at  once  began  to  take  an  active  part  in 
IBlics,  and  in  1853  was  admitted  (o  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
As  his  knowledge  of  passing  events  becomes  more  direct  and  personal,  we  read 
Duke's  teminiscences  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  many  distmguished  persons 
whom  be  was  brought  in  contact 

The  record  of  what  passed  in  the  Cabinet,  both  before  and  during  the  Crimean 
:  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  will  be  deeply  interesting  lo  all  siudeols  of  our  history, 
will  afford  much  new  light  on  the  true  narrati\'e  of  these  events, 
'Vilh  the  Mutiny,   the  Autobiography- which  was  written  in  1897  to  igoo— 

and  the  remainder  of  the  Life  is  derived  from  the  Duke's  diaries  and  his 

lOondence  with  all  the  leading  personages  ol  his  time. 

hose   who  are  acijuainted   with   "The   Philosophy   of   Belief"   must    have 

ked  Ibe  charming  autobiographical  passages  introduced  into  that  work,  and 
have  formed  an  idea  of  Ibe  attraction  which  the  complete  record  is  likely  to 

It. 
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CAVALRY    IN    FOTURE   WARS. 

Bjr  HH   Exceli«BC)r   LI.-Gener«l   FREDERICK   VON    BERNHAROI 
TrsnalMtctf   liy   CHARLES  8VDNEV   GOLDMAN. 
Dtmj  am- 

A  WEEK  AT  WATERLOO  IN  JUNE,  1815. 

By   LAOY   DE  LAHCEY. 

»'(tt  Phtt^ammn  Fcwlrttti  ami  rfbr  /OkMrtften      Cremm  Sw 

G4siasl  Sir  WiDiam  De  LuKejr  «as  oce  of  WdUoKtoo'E  most  distiaguiihsl 
subordinatrL  He  took  pu\  in  KMBe  ol  Ibe  cbicf  ^f*—  ofthe  PeoiDsalBr  War,  iruj 
was  AawUBi  Q-M.G.  in  iSiy  At  the  Batlle  of  WMerioo,  when  he  u-as  eiose  b)' 
Ae  Dake.  a  nMnid  iboi  koocked  him  of  Ua  botae.  AJcboogh  iDorially  uxnmdcd.  be 
Hstgcrcd  far  some  lime  in  a  oeicbboaTillE  faimboose.  His  wile,  who  had  been  in 
BiiBMeli  imtil  Jase.  1815.  aDd  had  ibea  ictired  to  Aniweip,  retamed  lo  the  EmU 
and  Bmed  bcr  hadMod  to  the  cod.  11^  diaiy.  Rcording  her  adveniaro  iBi 
eiperiCDCea.  was  shown  ooaSdentiaUr  to  8a  W.  Scott  ami  Charles  Dickens,  lod 
was  regarded  by  than  as  one  o(  Ibe  tamt  loochtng  records  they  had  ever  read. 

RESEARCHES  IN  SINAI. 

By    Profeasor    W.    M.    FLINDERS    PETRIE.    O.CXL,    LLD.,    F.R.S., 

E^iricdi  Profeuccf  EdP<o<<:CT>  L'ninriiTT  CoUccc.  London, 

With     ChaptOP*     by    C.    T.     CURELLY,    M.A., 

OBner  of  Ibc  ImperUl  Order  ol  liw  McdjiiiiE. 

Wilk  186  ia*i!riliinu  and  4  Mafi.       Dtmy  8m. 

This  work  will  give  %□  slccoudi  of  the  recent  expedition  with  a  large  wotkini 
party,  which  lived  in  the  desert  excasating  for  some  months.  The  oldest  EgyptiM 
KUlpmres  known  are  reproduced,  the  geology  and  ancient  ruins  are  describcl.  ttat 
only  temple  knciu-n  tor  Semitic  worship  was  fully  explored  and  is  illnstnled  in 
detail,  the  coadiiions  of  the  Exodus  are  discussed  with  a  new  view  of  the  I»raelile 
ceosns,  and  the  life  of  the  Bedouin  of  Sinai  and  the  Egyptian  desert  is  noticed. 


DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
SIR     CHARLES    JAMES    FOX    BUNBURY, 

BARONET.     iSotj— 1386. 

Abridged  and   Edited   by  his  Slster-in-Law  Mrs.   HENRY   LYELL 

Witk  Porlraiti.     2  Vols.     Dmy  Sw. 

Sir  Charles  Bnnbury  was  a  disiinifuished  member  of  Society  and  an  tccca- 
ptished  bumnisi  and  geoloi^ist  during  ihe  middle  and  later  part  of  the  XIX  Cennry 
— these  volumes  contain  his  Diarie^^  and  Letters  to  his  family  and  much  of  hb 
Correspondence  with  Sir  Charles  Lvell  and  many  reminiscencci  of  eminent  men  of 
his  day  and  of  his  life  in  London,  of  his  travels,  etc. 
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NELSON  AND  OTHER  NAVAL  STUDIES. 

ICLUDING  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  TIKES 
ON   "TRAFALGAR   AND   THE   NELSON   TOUCH," 

8y  JAMES   R.   THURSFIELD, 
Joint  Author  of  *'T})e  Navy  and  tbe  Nation-" 


THE 


OF 


LIFE    AND    LETTERS 

SIR   JAMES   GRAHAM, 
1792 — 1861, 

war  UHtD  OF  TUB  ADHIRALTV  IN  THE  HIMSTRIES  OF  LOBD  CKEV  AND  LORD  ABERDKBN, 
■  AKD  HOMB  SBCRETARV  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIR  ROBBRT  PEZL. 

K  Edited    by    C.    S.    PARKER, 

^^K  EdilDt  of  "Life  of  Sic  Robert  Peel." 

^^F  WWi  FotUails  and  other  lUatlratiom.     -i  Vols.     Dmy  Sve. 

This  is  the  Srst  Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,  based  od  3lII  the  laroily  pap«TB  aad 
[)cumeiits,  which  has  appoared. 

Sir  James  Graham  was  one  ot  those  igth  Century  StalesmeD  lowborn  England 
id  the  Empire  owe  much  :  although  his  fame  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  his 
reat  Patlusmentary  contemporaries.  At  once,  after  leaving  Oxford,  he  plunged  into 
Utve  political  life,  taking  part  in  the  negoiiaiioas  with  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 
ive  years  later  he  became  Whig  Member  for  Hull,  and  IbereaftRr  eiperieoced  a  long 
at  very  checquered  career  in  and  out  of  the  House  at  Commons  He  was  twice  First 
ord  of  Ihe  Admirally.  under  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  was  Home 
ecTBtary  in  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Robecl  Peel,  He  was  an  active  supporter  of 
im,  and  a  sound  financier. 


SIDNEY  HERBERT 

LORD     HERBERT     OF     LEA. 


3  Vols. 


A   MEMOIR. 

By   LORD   5TANMORE. 
With  Porlraits  and  othtr  Illmlralions. 


Demy  8mo.         141.  tut. 


No    LIFE    or    EIONBV    HBRBBR1    HAS    HITHBHTO    BEEN    FOBLISHBD. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  small  band  of  statesmen  who.  in  ih 
liddle  of  the  last  cenlury,  were  known  as  Peeliles.  He  entered  Ihe  House  of 
ommonsat  the  age  of  12  and  his  chivalrous  and  unselfish  character  soon  gained  him 
niversal  popularity.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  be  filled  a  conspicuous 
l3c«  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  but  for  his  comparatively  early  death 
:  would  probably  have  attained  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 

As  Secretary  at  War  in  the  Cabinets  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
id  as  Secretary  of  Slate  fnr  War  in  thai  of  Lord  Palmerston ,  he  did  more  ihan  any 
her  man  o(  the  njth  Cenlury  to  promote  the  education,  Ihe  com  (on,  and  the  health 
'  the  soldier.  A  narrative  of  the  reforms  effected  or  contemplated  by  him  will  be 
lund  to  have  at  the  present  momeni  an  especial  iaiecest. 
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THE   GOSPEL   OF  THE   REJECTION. 

A    STUDY    IN    THE    KEHTION    OF    THE    FOURTH    GOSPEL 
TO    THE    THREE. 

By    the    Rov.    WILFRID     RICHMOND. 
CliapUin  of  [.incoLn'^  Inn 

Crottu  8vo.     51.  Hit.  [JmImI. 


NEW    VOLUME    IN    THE    PROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE    SERIES- 

HEREDITY. 

By   J,    ARTHUR    THOMSON, 
Rdgiuft  Profmor  of  Nalunl  ScfencQ  In  the  Umvfrsiiy  of  Aberdeen;    Auiborof  "TbeSiudyol 

Animal  Life." 

LiXfgi  Croum  Bvo.     6s.  net. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LORD  OF  JOINVILLE. 

By   Mrs,    ETHEL   WEDGWOOD. 
Willi  [lluitrations.         Sqaatt  Dirny  tvo  tos   6d   hH. 

At  a  time  when  English  records  were  abandoned  to  Ibe  Lalinily  of  worldly 
monks,  Jehan,  sire  de  JoinviUe,  began  ihat  long  line  of  memoirs  which  inlerweivet 
France's  history  with  her  literature.  His  booli  is  the  plain  narrative,  in  bis  own 
tongue,  of  the  doings  of  a  great  Baron  of  the  13th  century.  Bom  about  iiij. 
De  JoinviUe  was  heir  to  the  Seneschaliy  of  Champagne,  and.  with  his  own  conlinReol. 
followed  St.  Louis  on  that  ill -starred  crusade  marked  by  the  disaster  of  Mansooraiwl 
[he  capture  of  the  whole  Christian  army.  On  his  return  from  enough  ad  vent  uid 
to  supply  a  sensational  novelist,  he  settled  on  his  estates  and  took  a  share  in  politics 
through  three  King's  reigns.  Finally,  at  over  70,  he  sat  to  work  to  write  his 
reminiscences  of  the  friend  and  master  whom  he  had  loved  in  his  youth.  His 
narrative  brings  us  into  some  of  the  finest  company  in  (he  world,  and  into  closw 
sympathy  with  ibe  ijlh  century  (han  many  volumes  of  compiled  history  Walter  al 
ChAlillon,  holding  the  village  streets,  single-handed,  against  a  horde  of  Infidels:  llic 
good  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  "  hastened  his  journey  to  God" — are  worthy  of 
perpetual  remembrance  ;  and  the  big-headGd  Seneschal  himself  is  not  the  least  chdct 
spirit  of  that  age  of  pious  gentlemen  and  gallant  knights. 


THE    MANY-SIDED    UNIVERSE. 

By  A  STUDENT  OF  IT. 
Crown  Suo,  31.  di.  Hit, 
The  ^^Titer'5  object  is  to  show  how  10  sec  the  world  and  man  in  Ibe  ivolold 
aspect  of  Science  and  Religion.  The  Utile  book  tskts  account  of  all  thai  sciMlW 
has  to  tell  and  brings  il  into  relation  uilh  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation  ll 
is  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  bands  of  a  skilful  teacher  or  of* 
thoughtful  student. 
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f  FIVE   ITALIAN   SHRINES. 

(TH    AN     ESSAY    ON     EARLY    TUSCAN     SCULPTORS. 

yiDOUSriHE   *T  PAVIA— s.  DOMBNtC  *T    BOLOGNA— S    PETER   MaRTVR   AT   MILAK 
—  IH>    lABEHNACOLO    AT    FLORENCE — S.     DOKATO    AT    AKEIZO 

By    W.    Q.    WATERS, 

Tnnslitor  and  Hdilorof  ManijiKne'^  "Tr^vela  t[i  Jiafy/'  e(c- 

Wilh    immrroiii   IllnsUaliimS. 


BRITTANY. 

By    HORACE    ANNESLEY    VACHELL, 
'  Aolhor  of  "  Thfl  Fiee  utClsr,'  "The  Hill."  "  Broihcis,"  "  Jolm  Charilr,"  Mc. 

With  Colourid  llluilraliniis.  Large  Crow*  Suri. 


HISTORY   OF    VENICE. 

ISDlVtDUAL    GROWTH     FROM     THE     EARLIEST    BEGINNINGS 
TO    THE    FALL    OF    THE    REPUBLIC, 

By    POMPEO    MOLMENTI. 

Translated    by     HORATIO     F.     BROWN, 

Auihor  of"  Life  on  ilio  1  acoon^,"  cic.  etc. 
j   Vah.  (2  Pa<ls  tmk]  Diihv  Svo 

7.— VBN1C8  IS  THE  MlDDLE  AgES.         VOL    //,— VbNICE  IN  THE  GOLtJKN  AO, 

VOL  m.—tHV.  Decadence  op  Ve«ice. 

THE    LIFE    OF    ISABELLA    BIRD 

(Mrs.    BISHOP). 
By    MiBG    ANNA     M,    STODDART, 

Author  of  (he  "  Life  of  Prole^sar  J.  'E,,  GNckiCr" 
With  Portraits  and  other  lUnsltalions.        Dtmy  8w, 

THE  DEAD  HEART  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

URNEY  AROUND  LAKE   EYRE   IN   THE   SUMMER   OF  1901  —  1901, 

WITH    AN    ACCODNI   OF  THE   LAKE    EVHE    BABLN    AND   THE    FLOWING    WBLL 
OP   CBNTKAL    AOSTRALIA. 

By     J      W.     Q  REGOR  Y,     F.  R.  S..     O.Sc. 

tiAtKOt  of  Geology  lo  ihc  Univcrsiiy  o[Gt»s;!ow.    Amhar  of  "Thp  Greal  Klft  V«ll»y." 

WWt  Mafi  and  Illuslrationi.       Uriiiini  Sw. 
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LOCAL  AND  CENTRAL   GOVERNMENT. 

A    COMI'ABATIVE    STUOY    OF    ENUI.AMD,    FRANCE.    PRUSSIA.   AM 
THi;   UNITED   STATES. 

By    PERCY    ASHLEY,     M.A.. 

Lincoln  CoWrac.  Otfoid ,  Lecturer  M  ilie  London  Schml  of  Eoanunks; 
Poliiical  Scltnee  m  tlie  Univ^^rbliy  ai  I.ondon- 

A  study  o{  Ihe  moderndcvolopmenl  aoti  present  organisalion  ot  local  govemineiii, 
in  England.  Fraaceand  Prussia,  and  ot  I  he  aitminislralioDol  American  muDicipaliiJa, 
uitb  opecial  reference  lo  Ihe  parallel  developmenl  of  cenlral  and  local  in&iilutiont, 
the  relalions  between  Ibem,  and  Ibe  forms  of  cenlral  conlrol. 

The  constitution,  powers  and  working  of  Ihe  local  authorities  in  France  mi 
Prussia  are  described  in  sotne  detail,  as  are  also  certain  special  public  tervins 
ii-g-.  education  and  poor  relief).  The  later  chapters  are  deioted  to  a  surveyof  tbt 
lorois  of  central  control— legislative,  administrative,  financial  and  judicial—in  ibc 
tour  countries. 
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A    NEW    THREE    COLOUR    BOOK. 

A    HISTORY    OF    BRITISH    WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTING. 

WITH   A   CHRONOLOGICAL   LIST   OF   THE   PAINTERS.   WITH 
DATES     OF     BIRTH     AND     DEATH    AND     BRIEF    ACCOUNTS 

OF    THEIR    LIVES,    ETC. 

By  H.   M.   CUNDALL. 
With  J3  Coloured  IllnslraiioHs.       ^la.      iti.  ml, 

CONTENTS :—E\BLV  Miniatuhe  Painting — Tokjobaphical  Dbaoghtbhbn— 
GtRTiN  ANi]  TtJBNER— The  Old  Water-Colohb  Socieiv— The  New  Socjeti'.- 
Thb  Aht  in  thb  Middle  op  the  XIXth  Century  —  Fek-Raphablitism  I" 
Water-Coloub  Paintin<;— The  Last  DeCAtiE  of  the  XIXth  Cbntuhv. 


GEORGE    CRABBE    AND    HIS   TIMES. 

By    RENE    HUCHON. 

Ti>anBlated   by   FREDERICK  CLARKE. 

Demy  Svo, 

Ii  is  curious  that  the  Life  of  George  Crabbe,  one  of  the  most  essentiaUy  Engtoli 
of  our  poets,  should  be  written  by  a  Frenchman,  yel  there  can  be  no  question  thil 
this  work  will  supersede  all  its  predecessors.  Crabbe  gives  us  a  minute,  an  almosl 
pliotographic.  record  of  certain  circles  of  English  Society  in  the  iSth  and  igth 
Centuiies,  and  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  has  a  special  attraction  for  a  foreign 
student.  Be  this  as  it  may.  M.  Huchon  isoneof  theleading  authoritieson  tbeEnglilb 
literary  hfe  of  Crabbe's  time,  and  his  book  possesses  a  double  value  and  attraction, 
as  coming  from  an  expert  from  outside,  at  a  time  when  the  writings  □(  Crabbe  ui 
arousine  a  renewed  interest  in  England. 
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PILLOW  LACE. 

A    MANUAL    FOR    WORKERS    AND    COLLECTORS. 

By   Mra.   MINCOFF. 

Wilh  llluslralioHs.      Croam  Sm. 

The  Atiraci IONS  OF  LacE'Making— Historical  Sdhmahv — Toots — Pattbrk- 
mUMG— Thread — The  Varietibs  ow  Pillow  Lace— Russian  Lacs— Torchon 
Liei— Maliesb  Lace — Saxon  Lace— Short  Bibliography. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  AN   OLD   SOLICITOR. 

By   Sir  JOHN    HOLLAMS. 
Sqnan  Demy  auo. 


Sir  John  Hollams  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession,  and  in 
ihii  polnme  he  lias  recorded  bis  experiences  of  the  Law  during  5o  years,  the  chftnges 
of  procedure  which  he  has  witnessed,  the  Judges  he  has  known,  and  the  cavui  citihrn 
ln*hieh  he  has  been  enjiajjed .  Hi;  recollections  date  back  to  the  days  when  Law  was 
•dminislered  as  we  read  ol  it  in  Dickens*  novels,  and  these  jottings  contain  not  only 
Roiiiiscences  and  anecdotes,  but  valuable  information  for  future  reforms  in  legal 
moAate. 

««««****■****«****• 

THE   SEVENFOLD  GIFTS. 

NSTRUCTIONS    AND    PRAYERS     FOR    THE    USE    OF    CANDIDATES 
FOR   CONFIRMATION. 

By     Miss     M.     WOLSELEY-LEWIS, 

i6bio,      2i.  6J,  net.  [/"*'  O"'. 

^  This  little  volume  of  losiniclions  and  Devotions  is  designed  for  Ihe  use  of 
^dldales  for  Conftrmalion,  and  is  particularly  intended  to  supplement,  and  not  lo 
ttrfere  wilh.  the  preparation  given  by  the  Clergy, 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  ESTHETICS. 

K  MUSIC,    POETRY,  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

By  QEORGE    LANSING    RAYMOND,    LH.D., 

Pnfessor  of  j^Blbelic^  in  tbn  Georec  Washington  Dnivdrslly ;  formcrlT  Professor  in  Princeton 

UniveTslly. 

A  Compendium  of  a  system  of  comparative  .-tl'ithetics  as  presented  in  the 
fllowiog  voiumea:  "  Art  in  Theory,"  ■' The  Representative  Significance  of  Form," 

Poetry  as  a  Representalive  Ail."  "Painting.  Sculplure,  and  Architecture  as 
epresenlalive  Arts,"  -'The  Genesis  of  Art-Form."  "Rhythm  and  Harmony  in 
betry  and  Music."  and  "  Proportion  and  Harmony  of  Line  and  Colour  in  Paintiag 

olpturc.  and  Architecture. " 
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NEW    6/-    NOVELS. 


THE    FACE    OF    CLAY. 

8y    HORACE    A.    VACHEU, 
AMhetel  —nB  ma.-  -ecallMni.--'i>Snclisf  pRBtHitr.'cV. 


A    NEW    NOVEL    BY    Ml).    BASIL    LUBBOCK. 

JACK   DERRINGER. 

A    TALE     OF    DEEP    WATER. 

By    BASIL    LUBBOCK, 
ADibsr  at  "  Reasd  Um  Hchii  BeFnnt  the  Mut." 


THE    HATANEE. 

By    ARTHUR    EOQAR.  [>i 

"  Mr,  Eggat's  lale  of  Barman  superstition  is  excelieat.  all  the  more  so  be 
■IK  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  cbaracier,  .  .  .  Mt  John  Murray  rarely  godfi 
an  UDwonhy  slory.  In  Ibis  case  he  offers  the  public  a  story  rich  id  iugge 
admirably  written,  and  a  pageant  of  local  vAoiu'—Lttis  Miraiiy. 


A   BENEDICK   IN    ARCADY. 

ay   HALLIWELL    BUTCLIFFE. 
Aalharar*'  Redo'  the  Feuil,"  "  A  Man  af  Ibc  Mosl'elc. 


J 


[RnJy  Afi 


THE    SPOILS    OF    VICTORY. 


By    B.     PAUL     NEUMAN. 
ADlbot  of  "The  GrealTi«5  pf  Josiah  Potlick." 


A  NEW   NOVEL   BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   "CAPTAIN   KETTLE.' 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  COMMANDER  McTUl 

By   C.   J.    CUTCLIFFE    HYNE, 
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SCIENCE   PROGRESS. 

Edited  by  N.  H.  ALCOCK.  M.D.,  and  W.  G.  FREEMAN,  B  Sc,  F  LS. 

No.   I,       Vol,  I-      JUNE  I,  1906. 

It  is  intended  lo  make  ihia  Magaiiae  a  Quarterly  Record  of  Scientific  Discovery 
nd  the  trend  of  opinion  in  every  branch  of  science.  The  signed  articles  will  be 
rrilten  by  the  recognised  auflloriies  in  the  several  stibjects.  and  the  language  will  be 
f  sucb  a  simple  character  that  the  ordioary  well-educated  person  will  be  able  lo 
i)d«rstand  and  Collow  each  paper. 


k 


DISSERTATIONS  ON  SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED  WITH   THE   INCARNATION. 


L 


ay  the  Rt.  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  D,D., 

BltllOp  of  Btrmin^hani 

Chbap  Editioh.        Large  Croam  Sue.  21,  6d.  lut. 


TRUTH   AND   FALSEHOOD   IN    RELIGION. 


LECTURES  DELIVERED  AT  CAMBRIDGE  TO  UNDERGRADUATES 
IN   THE   LENT   TERM.    1906, 

By   WILLIAM     RALPH    INGE,    DO., 

Vicar  of  All  SaJDI^.  ErmisuioEp  Gatdeus  ; 
lyFellawof  Kine't  College,  Caiiifaridee,udofHertlbrdCol[e(e,Oifard:  Hoa.D.D.AImdotn. 

Crawn  Sve. 

H  I  — Dkvelopmhst  OF  Religious  Consciousness.  II.— Falsehooihk  Religion 
Hi. — Religion  in  the  Life  of  thk  Inuividual.  IV. — Faith  and  Fact.  V,— The 
Rbmsion  or  Jbsus  CHRiar.    VI, — Problkms  ahd  Tasks, 


I 


k 


I, 


CHEAP    EDITION    OF    THE 

WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  DEAN  STANLEY. 

Large  Crown  Sva.        is.  6i.  net  eiuk   Volnmi. 
RISTIAN    INSTITUTIONS       Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Subjects 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH 
PROM  ABRAHAM  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA.  With  Portraits, 
Maps  and  rians.      3  Vols. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.  Being  Extracts  from  ■■  Sinai  and 
Palestine, "  I'or  young  persons.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svu,     Ij,  net. 
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NEW    VOLUMES    IN    THE    INDIAN    RECORDS    SERIES. 

^_  PDBLISHEU      FOR      THE      (iOVHRNMENT      OF      INDIA. 

■        OLD  FORT  WILLIAM  IN   BENGAL. 

A    SELECTION     OF    OFFICIAL     DOCU-MENTS     DEALING    WITH 
^fe  ITS    HISTORY. 

^M  Edited  by  C.  R.  WfLSON,    M.A.,    D.LItt.. 

^H  Laic  Id  Charge  of  Ihc  Kccord&  oT  the  GoveruiTienI  af  tndiit; 

^V  Author  of  ^'  The  Eoilv  Aonal&  □(  the  En^ljbb  in  Bengal."  elc- 

H  2   Vols.      Miiitm  Sm.     hi.  )uI  tatli   Vol. 

H  For  other  Volumti  set  pagi  34, 

^B  ******************* 

A   PHILOLOGICAL   STUDY   OF   THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

By    HENRY    CECIL    WVLO,    B.Litt.. 
of  Cbii^i  Cburcb.  Oxford ; 
Locluiar  in  llie  Gii||l>&h  Lio)|iu|te  In  the  liniueriiiy  of  Uvupeol    SpecUt  liitpntM.  luulKllf 
Scmilsh  Uduealioii  Depiulnienl,  of  Ihe  Teaching  of  Phonetics,  in  the  Trajntng  Co11=<b  mul 
Local  CoiiiiuiiLcts  of  Scotland, 

Largt  Croum  Eco. 
^B  ********** ********* 

W  ELECTRIC  WIRING. 

A     PRIMER     FOR    THE    USE     OF     WIREMEN     AND    STUDENTS 
By    W.    C    CLINTON,    B  Sc    (Lond.), 

DemDnitrator  iii  Lhe  Pendei  Labaraiory,  Univcrsiiy  ColJege,  Londou. 

N«w  EulTION,  Revised  and  Eslarcbd.     With  Addittoiut  lUiatniliimi. 

F'eaf&va.     Price  it. 

******************** 

BRITISH     CANALS: 

IS   THEIR    RESUSCITATION    PRACTICABLE? 

By   EDAilN   A.   PRATT, 
AhiIiM«>"T^  rrtiuitian  in  Agiicuhurc,"  "'Die  OrKaniiaiiaii  of  Agriculiiiie," 

■■  RBilwars  and  Iheir  R^les/'  etc. 

With  8  hMf-iBte  ||lw«»«ft»«».  Diagtdms  oMd  2  Mafi.     Large  Crowt  8»u.     a*.  M.  W- 


1 
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I       NEO-AUSTINIAN   JURISPRUDENCE. 

BEING  AN  EDITION  OF  LECTURES  1  .  V,  ANI:  VI,  OF  AUSTIN'S 
UJRISPRUDENCE.  AND  OF  THE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USES  OF  THE 
K  STUDY    OF   JURISPRUDENCE. 

^^^H  With  Introductions.  Notes  and  Excursus  by 

HPK  W.    JETHRO    BROWN.    LL.O..    Litt.D  , 

^^MD^Iiddle  Temple,  BanEBIer-al-LAW.  Profe^or  of  CoiuparaiWBLavv  ia  ibr  {.TniverslLy  College  of 

■|    Wil«    "■  ~.     ~ 

P    The, 


Wale»,  Abery»I*yih,  and  AutboT  of  "The  Slady  oflhc  Law/'  "  The  New  Democracy,"  ac. 

Dimy  Bfo. 
The  primary  objects  of  this  edition  are  to  promote  a  real  study  of  the  Austinian 


POEMS. 


poim  o[  view,  aod  to  encourage  students  of  law  to  malie  an  honest  attempt  lo 
understand  Auslin  before  finding  fault  with  hmi— an  order  at  present  not  invariabiy 
observed  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  this  work  will  conlaiti  suggestive 
questions,  concrete  examples,  and  brief  eicursus.  Incidentally,  attempts  will  be 
made  to  stale  how  far  the  main  positions  of  Austinian  doctrine  hxve  been  affected  by 
later  criticism  and  research.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  lo  such  subjects  as. 
The  Definition  of  Lsw,  The  Motives  of  Obedience,  The  Conception  of  Sovereignty 
•»  Objective  Fact,  Sovereiijnly  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and  The 
Comparalive  Method  in  Jurisprudence  The  Introdiiclion  will  consist  of  two  parts: 
(1}  The  Austinian  Tradition,  (2)  Consideration  of  some  historical,  philosophical 
and  practical  objections  to  the  conception  of  Law  as  Command. 

^PTHE   LAW  RELATING   TO  THE 
PREVENTION   OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

AND    SOME    KINDKED    TOPICS. 
INCLUDING    THE    WILD    BIRDS    PROTECTION    ACTS. 

By    PERCY    M.    BURTON, 

OF  the  Ifinor  Teiuple  and  MidJjiid  Circuit.  Bdrdsler-al-L^w  : 

and   GUY   H.  QUILLUM    SCOTT, 

of  Ilie  liuier  Temple  and  SouLL-EdBleru  Cucutt,  Bairister-at.Law, 

LiXrgt  CrooH  Svn. 

This  boolc  contains  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  and  such  other  topics  connected  with  the 
protection  of  the  dumb  creation  as  are  sufticiunlly  closely  related  to  call  for 
allenlion  in  dealing  with  the  subject  All  the  most  important  decisions  will  be 
Ibuod  concisely  dealt  with,  together  with  notes  thereon,  and  the  book  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  use  owing  lo  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  work  embracing  all  Ihese 


By    WALTER    OE    LA    MARE, 

Author  of "  Henry  Bracken." 
F'eaf.  Svo. 

******************* 
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THE   WAY   OF   THE    BUDDHA. 

By   HERBERT    BAYNE5.    M  R.A.S., 
Aullur  uf "  TIh:  I  deals  of  Itic  En&l,"  -  Tlie  Itlu  of  God  and  Lbe  MonI  Sen».'  oe 


PROBLEMS   IN   ANIMAL   METABOLISM. 

COURSE     OF     LECTURES      GIVEN      IN      THE     PHYSIOLOGICAL 
LABORATOKY   AT   THE   LONDON    UNIVERSITY.    AT    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.    IN    THE    SUMMER    TERM.    1904. 

By   J.    e.    LEATHES. 
Lcciurar  on  Physjo]o|;y  in  Iht  Mcdii'il  Scboa]  at  SL.  1'hiuna»'i  HoipiuLi 

Deny  Svo. 

PUHMSIIKD   UNOBM   THE   AUTHOttlTV   OF    THE   UNIVEKSITV   Of   LONDOM. 


SIMLA   VILLAGE   TALES; 

OR,    FOLK -TALES    FROM    THE    HIMALAYAS. 

By  ALICE   ELIZABETH    DRACOTT. 

H'llh  lUmtritlifis  Latgi  Cfowit  Svu.         &. 


GEOLOGY, 

•y  THOMAS    C.  CHAMBERLIN   and    ROLLIN    D.   SALISBURY, 

Kc4d^  of  tb«  UdpftnoieiiEs  oi  Gfoloey  and  Geography,  linkvciaiiy  af  ChiUEO  : 
Menibersof  V  a,  Geological  Survey- 

VOL.    //—EARTH    HISTORY.— Genes:s—Pal^moic. 

VOL.  III.—EJiRTH    HISTORY.- Mesozoic-Cenozoic. 

I'ra/ustly  lUmlralrd.      Dtmy  Boo. 

The  flrtt  volume  of  ihis  greal  and  valuable  work— Geology  ;    Processes  *d^ 
ilielr  RmuIw-  poWbhed  in  England  in  1905  is  highly  approcialed  by  geologic" 

Vols.    II.    AND    in     COMPLBTB  THB    BOOK. 


ACT  OF  STATE   IN   ENGLISH    LAW. 

By    W.    HARRISON    MOORE, 

IM  >h>  UI.MK Tmiplf.  B""^"  "  *-•"  ■  '""'"'ly  Scholar  of  Kinc-i  CoUege,  Can.bridgt    Dw" 
I    r.rnliTol  I**inilit  I'n'vriWiyot  Mc;i»uine^  Auihot  ol  "Tbc  Cousiimiioo  of  il" 
""■  I"""'"  Cumoionwcslih  of  Ausutili*," 

Dimy  Siiu. 
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'HE   HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY  IN  THE 

I  xixth  century. 

f  By      Dr.     FREDRIK     NIELSEN, 

bof  Aalborg,  and  fornierly  Professor  o(  EcclfisiASLica^  HL^rory  lo  Ihe  Univeisily  of  Copenba^ea, 

bBlated,  witn  the  help  orothene,  by  ARTHUR   JAMES    MASON,  D.D  . 

1  MdAlcr  o(  Pembroke  College,  Cambrid^er 

[Vol.  I,— iNTBODffCTioN,  Pins  VII.        Vol.  II,— Lko  XII.  to  Pios  IX. 

9lus  work  \a  Ihe  DaQisb  origmal  forms  part  of  a  larger  whole,  dealing  with  the 
|al  history  of  ihe  Roman  Calliolic  Church  during  ihe  XlXth  Century.  The 
iemeatary  volumes  are  published  under  the  title  of  Dit  lndn  Liu  (The  lunar  Life), 
ti-e  of  great  value  to  ihe  student  of  the  history  0/ relieiousthouKhl  The  portion 
■  offered  10  the  English  reader  deals  rather  with  the  external  fortunes  ot  the 
lln  Church  down  10  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  The  learned  author  has  in  band  a 
Ivolume  continuing  the  subject  to  the  end  of  the  reiga  of  Leo  XIII,  which,  it  is 
H.  will  also  be  translated  in  due  course.  The  English  work  covers  Ihe  same 
tul.  The  somewhat  lengthy  Introduction,  necessary  tti  the  undersfanding  of 
I  fallows,  gives  an  account  of  the  triumph  in  GErmany  and  Italy  of  the  Papacy 
IGalHcanism  and  kindred  movements,  of  the  events  which  led  lo  the  suppression 
K  Jesuits,  and  of  tha  relation  of  the  Papacy  to  the  French  Revolution.  The  rest 
U  I  treats  of  the  deeply  inlere-sling  and  pathetic  relations  between  Pius  VH. 
Wapoleon  1.  and  of  the  reaction  which  made  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits 
ibte.  In  Vol.  II.  the  chief  subject  of  interest  is.  ol  course,  the  Vatican  cfouncil 
l!lhe  declaration  of  Infallibihty,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Tetnpoial 
Br  of  the  Pope.  The  work  is  written  in  a  dear  and  lively  style,  and  is  based 
bghout  upon  the  widest  reading  of  hooks  in  many  languages. 


THE    MORPHOLOGY    OF    NORMAL    AND 
PATHOLOGICAL    BLOOD. 

HT  I..ECTURES  DELIVEKED  IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

By  G.  A.   BUCKUASTER,   U.A..  D.M.  (GKfot^), 
LecIiueE  oa  FhysLotufy  in  Si-  GeoiGe'i  Hoipital  Nfedical  School, 

With    lltusltalinKi.      Diwiy  Suo.      loi,  6J,  ■«.  [Jmloiil. 

ZHAPTER  I.  —  Introductohv  —  Qt;ANTiTv  of  Blood  in  the  Bodv  — 
oijjov  oe  TJIE  Kiiri  Corpuscles.     11,— Sthociurh  of  ihk  Red  Corposclrb — 

■BABtLlTV  Of  THI:  COHPDSCLES— ELECTRICAL  CoNDtlCTIVltV  OF  BLOOI)— 
CVTH.SMIA— P0LVCVTH,T.M1A  OF  HlOH  ALTITODES.  III.— H.«titOLVSlS  WlXillN 
OUTSIDS    IHE    BODV.         IV  —THE    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    WHITE    CoBPUStLBS    OF 

lAL  AND  Pathological  Blood.  V. — Leucocvtosis,  Leucocvtopenia.  and 
«lvsis.  VI. — Ths  Blood- Plats  lets.  VII.— The  Guaiacum,  H.ehin  and 
irniN    Tests    fob    Blood,      VIIL  —  The    Morphology    of    Pathological 

ID. 

IPPENDIX. —Sei-ectbd    Methods    for    the   Clinical   Investigation   of 

ID,      BlBLlOGRAPUV, 

^or  these  lectures,  nut  only  have  the  original  papers  of  other  workers  been 
r  used,  but  their  observations  have  10  a  large  exient  been  repeated.  Several 
Ion  contain  bilherto  unpublished  original  work  done  during  the  past  twelve 
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OFFICIAL  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  SECOND  AFGHAN   WAR,  1878-1880, 

PRODUCED     IN     THE     INTELLIGENCE     BRANCH     ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS,    INDIA. 

ABBIDGBD  OFFICIAL   ACCOUNT 
With  Mjfs  and  llluilralioiu.  Miiiiaa  Svo. 

THE  TRANSITION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

By    EDWIN    A.    PRATT. 
Author  of  "  Railways  and  Iheii  Ral«s,"  "Tbe  Orjiialtalion  of  Agrleulluce,"  Etc. 

Large  Crowii  Svo.     51.  Hit.  (yiociii 

The  first  phase  of  the  '■  transition  "  here  dealt  with  relates  to  [he  areal  expans'on 
which,  concurrently  with  the  decline  in  corn  crops,  has  taiea  place  in  vihou 
subsidiary  branches  of  aBricultnre.  and  especially  in  those  that  corae  into  considers- 
lion  in  regard  10  small  holdinRS.  In  this  cotineiion  many  remarkable  facts  ifui 
fiKUtes,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  recorded  for  the  first  lime.  The 
second  phase  refers  to  aRricultural  combination,  the  present  position  of  which  f 
described,  wiih  much  interesting  detail ;  and  the  third  to  (he  allofments  and  smill 
holdings'  movement.  "An  object  lesson  from  Servia "  is  also  given,  imi 
"  Possibilitie.s  of  the  Situation  "  are  discussed, 

******************* 

WORD   PICTURES   IN   RHYME 

(CAUSERIES     RIMEES}. 

A    FIRST     FRENCH     BOOK     FOR     BEGINNERS- 

By  MpB.   8.  C.  BOYD. 

IVith  IllvslraiiaKi.  C'oam  Svo. 

************  ******* 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENT    IN    BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. 

By     W.      B.      H  AR  D  V.      F.R.S. 

Crewn  8ve. 


THE    ANDROMACHE     OF 
EURIPIDES. 

Eait*(i.witii  NotBB  by 

G.      NORWOOD.      M.A..' 

FbIIo*-  of  Si.  Jah"'-*  CoilegB,  Cambridge; 

Lacturer  in  O^bk*  ••<  Ihe  Viclona  Univenily, 

,\lanch"l«. 


SELECTIONS 
FROM  THUCYDIDES,  BoOK  VI. 

Edited,  »lth  VocBbulnry  mna  NoI«, 

by  P.   N.   URE.  M.A.. 

Assislinl  L«liirer  in  Greek  *1  ihe  Voita^} 
College,  CaidiH. 


h 


THE  ARTS  IN  EARLY  ENGLAND. 

By  G.    BALDWIN    BROWN,   M.A„ 
Waticn  ProTeuoj  of  Pjoe  Ans  in  the  University  of  Edioburgfa 


1II,~THE   DECOR.\TIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 

This  volume  will  embrace  a,  notice  of  liie  objects,  mostly  ot  the  paRan  epoch, 
(omid  in  Aoglo-Saxon  graves ;  of  the  Aoglo-Saton  bouse  in  its  form,  fittings  and 
decoration  ;  of  coins,  and  of  [be  various  artistic  products  connected  with  Church 
life  and  with  Christian  worship.  Under  the  last  heading  will  be  included  carved 
1  and  other  stones,  illuminated  MSS..  ecclesiastical  embroidery.  &e.,  Jtc. 

Royiii  Svn,        Vols.  I.  and  II.  already  fnbliihld. 


ARTILLERY   AND   EXPLOSIVES. 

5AYS   AND   LECTURES   WRITTEN  AND  DELIVERED  AT  VARIOUS 

TIMES. 
By   Sir   ANDREW    NOBLE,    K.C.B.,   D.C.L.,    F.R.S. 
tVilh  iiuiiuroui  Diagrams  and  IlliistrtiliaiiS.     Medium  3vj. 


JE  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  TAXATION 


By 


C.       ARM  IT  AQ  E       SM  ITH, 

Priacipal  of  Birkbech  College. 

Crotim  Sill) 


■j  The  object  ol  this  work  is  to  present  in  a  concise  and  simple  form  an  account 
infae  British  syslem  of  taxation  Hud  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  logelhiu; 
wilh  the  some  of  the  leading  bisiorical  facts  in  its  evolniion. 

CIIAPTEH  I.— Thb  Grounds  and  Nature  of  Public  Expbndiidrb,  II.— 
Sot;BCES  OF  Imperial.  Revenue,  and  Theories  of  Taxation.  III. — Prfnciflbs 
M  Taxation.  IV,— Direct  Taxation  —  Taxes  on  Pboperty  and  Income. 
V. — Indirect  Taxation— Taxes  on  Commodities  ANt)  Acts.  VI.— Incidence  of 
Taxation.  VII, — Nationai.  Debts.  VIII. — Sobib  other  Revende  Systems 
-Local  T.axatidn. 


\ 


A   CHEAP  EDITION. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY. 


SETTING    FORTH    THE    ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OF    CHRISTIAN 

HYMNS    OF    ALL   AGES    AND    NATIONS. 


Revised,    with    AddlUons,    by   JOHN    JULIAN, 

VImi  ol  TopcliSe  lad  Canon  oi  York. 
Midium  Svo      iii.  ntl. 


O.D., 
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WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST  SERIES. 

Pctt  litto.      IS.  nil  tach, 

THE    CLASSICS  OF    CONFUCIUS. 

III. — The  Book  of  Changes  (I-KisgJ. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

MUSINGS  OF  A  CHINESE  MYSTIC.  Sefections  from  the  Philowphi 
of  Chaana;  Tia.  With  an  Iniroduction  by  LiosEi.  Giles,  M.A.  (Oion), 
Assiaianl  at  the  British  Museum.  ■ 

THE  SCROLL  OF  WISDOM.  By  Sbaixh  Sadi  With  an  Introdnftionby 
Arthck  N.  Wcllastos,  CLE. 

Volamci  m  fAJi  Siriii  alrtady  fubltihiJ,  tttfagt  41. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CROWE  &  CAVALCASELLE'S  HISTORY  OF 
PAINTING. 

HISTORY    OF    PAINTING    IN    ITALY,     UMBRIA,    FLORENCE 
SIENA,    FROM    THE    2ND    TO    THE    161H    CENTURY. 

By  J.  A.  CROWE  and  Q,  B.  CAVALCASELLE. 


With  BniioxiAL  Notes  by   LANQTON    DOUGLAS. 

Auibcir  of  "  I'rt  Angelica."  "  A  HI^Ioe)'  oi  Sifua,"  6k. 
Si*  Vduniii.      tyuit  ¥futnU  ef  100  /JliuCraftoii.     Sqwiti  Dimy  8«e.     au.  mt  mei  yi 


[     Now  fiaiy. 


VOL.      /,— Ha«lv  Christian  Art. 

VOL,       II. — ClOTrO    AND    THE    GlOTTHSgDBS. 

VOL.  ///,— Tki  SiHNESB  School. 

VOL.   /r. — Floriintins  Painters  of  titb  Quattrocbkto. 

VOL.        V. —  I.ATBR    SiBNESE    AKD    UmBRIANS. 

VOL.   VI. — FLoaENTU'^B  Painters  op  thb  Cinqdbcbhto. 


Tills  iiniidard  work  h»s  been  (or  many  year?  du(  of  print,  and  second-hand  mpio 
U  .  .  .  ■!  in.iHded  a  very  bi({b  price.  The  new  Edition  will  contain  Ibe  final  coneciion' 
gi^  ■■!  )iw|ib  Crowe,  which,  lor  the  first  four  volumes  of  this  new  Edition  ai  icv 
IIbi  Kla  ao  iborouRb  as  to  amount  in  pails  almost  (o  a  re-writing  of  the  book, 
llio  work  will  bo  divided  into  six  volumes  each  volume  representing,  as  for  " 
^uiltilB.  one  or  mure  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangemenl  will  pcOTt 
taiikviilvni  10  students  and  Iravellers. 


ALfiEHARLE  Street.  W. 

April,  1906, 
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^^  CONTENTS:— 

ixo  Ideal — NoRMikN  Galb. 

KLBV— Alcbrnon  Cecil. 


The  Blood  Relationship  ov  Hun  anc 

Apes— Paul  Uhlenhpth. 


1>  Ford— Alfheo  W.  Rbes. 

WAL  Crisis— F.  Carrel. 

BESTIAL  Factor  of  Progress— 
T.  Saleebv.  M.D..  F.R  S.  Edio. 

Catholics   and   Journalism— 

t  TOZEK 

kHALS     COMUISSION — URQDHAIIT 

»V  PaTMOEE  :  SOPfLEMENTAIIV 
Is:  WITH  SOMS  UNPrJBLlSHED 
reus— ARTHOS  SVMOJtS 


Mahriagb    in    the   East   and   in   the 
Wrst— Flora  Annie  Steel. 

do   ocr   girlb  take  am   interest   in 

I.ITERATCHK  :■       THE    OTHER     SIDE     OF 

THE  Question — Margarita  Yatbs. 

PLAMT-G BOWING  WITH  ARTIFICIAL  LlGHT 

— S.  Lbonabd  Bastin. 

On  THE  Line. 

The  Face  of  Clav — Craps,  xiv.-xv.  — 
Horace  Anneslev  Vachbll. 


^ffs 


Things     Indian. 


SCURSIVF,    NOTES   ON   VARIOUS   SUBJECTS    CONNECTED 
WITH    INDIA, 

B7   WILLLUU    CROOKE, 

Ot  the  Beu^aL  Civil  Service  iieiired) ;    Ediior  ai  "  Hoteon— Job«en. 

Dtiay  8vD.     lai-  net. 
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The  German  Official  Account  of  the  War 
in  South  Atrica. 

PREPARED      DC     THE     mSTORICAL     SECTION    OF     THE     GREAT 
GESERAL    STAFF.    BERLIN, 

FAST  /. — From  its  CoKimcnaxT  d  1699  m  «■>  Ckmnix  or  Gheeul 
CMBfTs  Ftecn  AT  Puxi»^aG_  TrmlWif  )«  CouNimi.  W  H  H.  WAnu, 
RA^CVO 

PAST  II. — Tax  ACH-utcx  to  Pbciosu  tnm  PAAmtmxcKa.  tb«  L'ri-i> 
TccK^CAHPAfGK.&c.&c  r»j>JrtrfHCom— i-HciKJT DcCm». R A.. M.V 0 


K-ttl  Jfj^  «ai  Ptoi.       Dmmr  8m.       151.  ■ 

"ThenoM  T>lnable  nsAin  «tach,  since  its  iJoae.  dKoikas  been  discnsd 
It  naodsalaae,  bnsBKif  is  the  oahf  sock  ia  w^icfa  Ihc  war  kas  been  «imeredbi 
liaiwri  sad  rnmpMrat  umdaata  of  was,  ifae  obIt  oae  of  which  die  iDdKnwnnBe 
hawd  <M  a  biilnriij  with  the  lawlna  ihaiaj  of  war.  The  best  bode  Aax  hn  n( 
■H— "^  OB  1^  Sootk  Alrkaa  Wn."— Tk  Mtrm^  Ftet. 

"  Tbe  mdent  of  war  win  find  in  tiiat  njiuae  bsbt  inpaftaiil  lessoM.  laaaa 
which  h  woald  be  htal  Kt  ignore  in  the  motiactiaa  a«  ofceisuiddie  tiainiBgii' 
troops."— Tfc  Dm^j  Sm. 

-  Colonel  Wuers  lus  set  the  wtvk  oat  talo  load  and  Ttiid  EogluJi.  and  tilt 
mafM,  UlBMntioai.  aodgcBecalequnMntof  Ibe  work  ai«  ■BaMertr-  .    Anunt 

vakable  book.-— fWI  Voir  Gugcb. 


Western  Culture  in   Eastern   Lands. 

A  COMPARISON    OF  THE    METHODS   ADOPTED    BY   ENGLAND  ASH 
RUSSIA   IS   THE   MIDDLE    EAST 

By   ARIONIUS   VAKBEKT,    C.V.O^ 

AHkc  e<  -  Tmeti  is  C«aai<  Aai*.'- -  HsBCT  e<  DaUMk."  MB. 

Ummm  Sm.     i».  wt. 

"  It  is  alvajs a  pfciwwe  to  md  anytlihg  pvbibhed  Iqr  Fiiifc  11  mi  VaiobCT)'  "^ 
it  is  more  especnilj  so  whc«  be  deals  wish  the  graat  Joofani*  ot  the  itidiie««  a< 
Einope  npoo  Asia,  and  of  the  poaaOMfities  of  Awuic  ae»«fa|MuMU.  ^on  «k>cb  bti 
kBOvledgeandeipcrieQoeasoMlibaMof  an;  bh-iug  writer-" — Jf«v»m;PM. 


The   Eleven   Eaglets  of  the  West. 

^   PAUL   FODWTAIH. 

ABlbo   I  f  Tin  rum  rfiiiil  Wmi  -~T>i  Timr  nwiii  mit  rm  ai  ijr'mli  iwtiifi ' 

liM?  Sm.     ioi.  U.  art. 

•■Ur  Fomnain  has  tbe  m  of  a  paiBter,  Ibe  mind  of  aaannaltsl,  Ibe  un*'^ 
a  trapper,  the  inqnisitii  t  awi  of  an  Eliiahethan  [woneer.  and  tbebcart  of  apakOW" 
and  absorbed  oatore  lover.''-^y««g»"  Hamli. 

•'  A  TofauBe  that  ior  iaieiest  and  eioeDmce  is  not  easihr  to  be  beaien." — SVp" 


A 


I  "Baiii  was  a  most  charming  uiist.     The  true  Bazzi  as  Mr.  Cast  reveals  him 

I      *Q  n,  was  a  curious  maa." — Spwhtr. 

\  "To  the  student  of  Bazzi  the  value  of  tbewoik  can  hardly  be  over-estimated." — 

I  "Persona  interested    in   Italian  art   wiil   read   the  book  with  pleasure,   and 

*««ybodjr  will   admire  the  half-tone  iltust cations,  which  are  excellent   in  them- 

"' — Timtt. 
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Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi 

{HITHERTO    USUALLY   STYLED   "SODOMA"). 

THE    MAN    AND    THE    PAINTER,    1477— 15+9. 

A   STUDY. 

By   R.    H.    HOBART   OUST. 

With  numtrous  IllmtraliviH.        Den^  Svo.        an.  ntl. 


Our  Waterways. 


A  HISTORY   OF  INLAND   NAVIGATION   CONSIDERED  AS  A  BRANCH 
OF  WATER  CONSERVANCY. 

Br    URQUHABT    A.    FORBHS, 

of  LlncoLn'i  Inn,  Barrialer-At'Law, 

and    W.    H.    R.    ASHFORD. 

Willi  a  Maf  aficiatly  pripand  lo  illvslralc  tht  book.     Demy  Sva.     i3i.  rut. 

"This  book  compresses  and  codifies  an  enormous  amount  of  historical  and 
Hatistical  detail  upon  a  subject  of  really  national  importance  concerning  which  Ibe 
«DilId-be  inquirer  has  hitherto  been  compelled  to  seek  for  information  amid 
a  bewildering  plethora  of  pamphlets,  returns,  reports  and  treatises,  dealing  for  the 
meet  part  with  special  and  limited  aspects  of  the  matter  in  hand.  These  detached 
issues  are  here,  as  it  were,  co-ordinated  and  brought  into  focus  in  a  single  volume 
which  appears  to  be  thoroughly  comprehensive  and  absolutely  up  to  £ite.  The 
book  is  a  mine  of  clearly -slated  arguments  and  well-arranged  facts." — Mormng  Pott, 


Peasant   Life  in  the   Holy  Land. 

Br  the  Rev.   O.  T.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  F.R.a,S.. 

Viear  of  Toilind  BaT,  Isle  of  Wight. 
With  Illuil'alions.     Demy  Svo.     i2s.  nrt. 

"  Pull  of  what  is  new  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  general  interest.  It  is  capitally 
illustrated  and  ought  lo  take  a  permanent  place  in  Ibe  literature  dealing  with  the 
Holy  Ijtaii. "—AbcrdiiH  Free  Piiis 

"A  timely  and  valuable  contribution.  For  the  Biblical  student  Ibe  work  is 
a  storehoDse  of  useful  illustration.  ,  ,  .  there  are  many  things  which  will  be  new 
to  most." — Tht  Christian  IVortd. 
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THE     THREE     DORSET     CAPTAINS    AT    TRAFALGAR 

The  Life  and   Letters  of 
Thomas    Mas  term  an    Hardv, 


CHARLES 


CAPTAIN    OF    THE    ■■VICTORY," 

W[TH      SOME      ACCOUNT      OF      RIS      COMRADES, 

BULLEN    (CaplBin    of    (he    ■' BrilBniiia).    and    HENRV    DlGflV 
(Captain   of  the  "  Africa"), 

By    A.    M.    BROADLHT, 

AutboT  of  "Tunis  Past 'jnd  Pre&vnl/'  an*!  "  How  We  DcfFDded  Arabi/'elEr, 

And    R.    Q.    BARTBLOT,    M.A., 

Author  of  the  "  Hi^Tor;  of  Ciewkerne  School.'' 
With  Pprltails  and  alhir  llluilralioni.       Demy  8vo.        151,  ittt. 

'  Notbing  cotiid  be  huppier  than  the  way  Hardy's  letters  have  been  sdeclld 
and  Strang  together  on  the  necessary  thread  of  narrative  by  the  joinl  aulLorsof  'te 
work     .     .  there  can  be  nothing  but  praise  for  this  eieelleni  and  ailrjciiit 

volume— it  will  be  a  source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  all  who  care  (or  ibe  Navy  and  lit 
past." — Dailf  Ckrimidt. 

■■ .  .  .  They  have  given  us  a  work  which  is  not  only  one  ol  eicepliooil 
interest,  but  is  of  permanent  value."— Motmiif  Post. 

•'  Full  of  interest  as  a  fresh  conliibution  to  our  knowledge  of  slirriDR  limes,  i^ 
especially  lor  its  full  life-story  of  an  engaging  personality,  a  hero  of  whom  ih* 
country  no  less  than  Dorsetshire  tnay  well  be  proud."— Daily  TilegrapM, 


Mast  and   Sail   in    Europe   and   Asia. 

By   H.    ^TARINQTON   SMYTH, 

Secrelai^,  Mines  DBpantiieiil,  TrHoflVuiL.    Author  ol  "  Five  Ycbti  in  Siam-" 
IVith  namennis  Illustrations  by  tht  Ai^thor.         Medium  Bvo.        lis.  ntl. 
"  Mr.  WariogtoQ  Smyth  has  given  us  iti  Ibis  enhaustive  work  a  compendium  of 
great  historical  and  intrinsic  value  a  volume  at  once  handy,  instructiy'i 

and  exhaustive.     ...     To  the  student  it  is  invaluable,  and  to  the  reader  a  mix' 
of  interest  and  insiruclion."— r*^  Yaehtsman 


Chemistry   of  the   Albumens. 

TEN    LECTURES    DELIVERED    IN    THE    MICHAELMAS   TERM.   1904.1 
IN  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLECE,J 

LONDON. 
By    S.    B.   SCHRYVBR   D.Sc.  (Lond.),    Ph.D.  (Leipzii*), 

Lecturer  m  Plif^lolo^ical  ChemiKlry  10  Univeraity  College,  London. 
PUBUSHEEi   DtiDBB   THE   AUSPICES   OF  THE    ONlVEBSiTV   OF    LO>DOW. 

Wilk  Diagrams     Demy  Sun.     71.  6d.  net. 
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The    Africander    Land. 


^H  By   ARCHIBALD    B.    COLQUHOITN, 

^^^^^V  Author  o1'  "  TJie  Mjsrecy  of  the  P'^cihc,"  "  Gredlei  America,"  fut. 

■  [I'lV*  4  il/u/-!.      .U.-ii»"i  8uo.      t6i.  JMI. 

W    "  Tiie  book  is  (ree  from  all  vagueness  and  indecision.      The  main  Injths  ate 

deirly  realised  and  forcibl)'  staled.     South  Alrica  may  well  be  gtateful  to  a  writer 

who  comliines  eo  completely   courage  and   acumen  with  a  ready  sympalhy," — 

Qttlaeh. 

"  A  tnasterly  presentation,  .  ,  The  note  of  the  book  is  its  marked  (airness  ; 
it  iJBCusses  with  absolute  impanialiiy  all  the  complicated  questions  which  are  now 
spilling  the  counlry." — Daily  Chtanidi. 

"  So  much  that  is  one-sided  has  been  written  on  the  subject  that  many  readers 
sfaoLild  welconiea  clear  and  level-headed  expositioa  ai  h:'— Daily  Teltgraph. 


I 


Noteworthy   Families— (Science). 


By  FRANCIS   OALTON,    D.C.L.,   Hon.  D.Sc.  (Camb.),   F.R.S., 
and   BDQAB   SCHUSTER, 

GaIum  ReficiECh  FeJIow  in  Nalur&l  EDeenlu , 
CrowH  8110,     61,  Hit. 


KS  INDEX  TO  KINSHIPS   IN   NEAR   DEGREES   BETWEEN   PERSONS 

WHOSE   ACHIEVEMENTS   ARE   HONOURABLE,  AND   HAVE 
■  BEEN    PUBLICLY   RECORDED, 

■Sr  FRA] 

^^       Elocution  and    Expression. 

FOR  PUBLIC   SPEAKERS    AND    READERS,      ESPECIALLY    ADAPTED 
FOR  THE    USE    OF    THEOLOGICAL    STUDENTS   AND   CLERGYMLN 

By   the   Rev.   ALBERT   P.   TBNWET,   M.A., 

tnitnictar  o[  Elocutico  -n  the  Berkeley  Diviiuty  Scbuul,  MiddlFEown,  Coiinccricnl' 
Crovm  8tw.      51,  net. 
'  Should  make  a  standard  work  on  the  subjecl  " — Ontlodk, 


CHEAP    EDITION. 


Railways   and    their    Rates. 

I  WITH    AN    APPENDIX    ON    THE    BRITISH    CANAL    PROBLEM. 
By    EDWIN    A.    PRATT, 

■Auttiof  of  "Thi:  OE-|>aalEallon  ofAKriciilmre,"  "  Trade  Uni^nisiD  and  BnlUb  InduiTiy,"  crc, 
/r  Paper  Covtrs.       Large  Croion  %vo.       it.  mt. 
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NEW    EDITION    OF 

Maine's    Ancient    Law. 

with  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Sir   FRBDBRICE    POLLOCK,   Bart.,  LL.D..  D.G.L. 

Dtnt  8do.  51,  ntl. 

This  is  ihe  oaW  complete  and  copj-righi  Ediiioa  of  Sir  Heciy  Maine's  Staadard 
Work,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  new  notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 

For  the  convenieoce  of  ibcne  who  possess  earlier  editions  of  "AnciealLaw, "  Sii 
Frederick  PoJIock's  Notes  and  Introduction  are  published  separately,  with  sd  Isdei 
lo  both  Kdilions.     2$.6d.  ntl. 


Letters  of  Richard   Ford  (i  797-1 858). 

Edited   by    ROWLAND    B.    PROTHERO.    M.V.O., 

Porturl)'  FtUaw  a\  AM  SatiW  CMegc,  Oifor.l.    Authot  af "  The  PuJm«  In  HumaD  Life."  dc.etc- 
K'lVA  Porlmils  and  oilier  llluslrations.       Dtny  9vo.       loi.  M.  •ut 

"  Full  of  interesting  residing  about  many  people  and  iix  tn.vK\i,"-~Daiiy  Chrewitii 
"  It    l»  altogether  a   welcome  and    fascinating   windlall,   or   rather   ireasoi^g 
trove."— On  Hop* 


I 


Further   Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party. 

1807-1821. 

WITH    SOME   MISCELLANEOUS  REMINISCENCES 

By   HBNRY    RIOHARD    TASSALL,    3rd   Lord    Holl&nd. 

Bdited    by    the    EARL    OF    ILOHESTHR. 

Editor  of  the  "  LellL^r^  ot  I^J}'  ^Eah  Lxnnoi. " 
With  Portraiti.  Drmy   Svd.  t>ii.  ntt. 


The   Hatzfeldt   Letters. 

LETTERS  OE  COUNT   PAUL  HATZFELDT  TO   HIS   WIFE,  WRITTI 
FROM    THE    HEAD-QUARTERS    OF  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA,  i^to-: 

TranslJited  from  the  French  by  J.  L.  BASHFORD,  M.A. 

With  HluiltaliaHS.       Di'iiy  Svo,     151.  ■((. 

'■  Will  be  ime  0/  the  most  widely  read  volumes  of  the  present  season,  because 

reveals  a  iwrsonalily  of '"finite  ftliraction.  .  .  ,  We  have  nothing  but  praise  '  --"- 

moji  allrit:l(vc  boot.  ■■-«."■"'?  P""- 
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The  Childhood  of  Fiction. 

Or,   folk   tales   AND   PRIMITIVE   THOUGHT. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  UacOULLOOH. 

Demy  Sto      iij.  xcl. 

"A  really  fascioating  work,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  as  keen  by 
IhoDgbtful  and  inquiring  folk,  an  fairy  stories  are  read  by  imaginative  and  credulous 
children," — Daily  Tttegrnpb 

'The  most  fascinating  book  ever  wrillen  by  an  anthropologist.  *'—7"'ie  World. 
K  "Very  able,  brightly  written,  and  abwirbing  viotV."  —Pall  M  all  Gtlietlt. 

I  Wi 

H  "CnnlaiDS 


Cloud   Studies. 

By    ARTHUR    W.    CLAYDBN. 

With  61  FuU-fni;/  Illuitrjlioii      Sq'iatc  Dtmy  Sue.     iii,  net. 


"  Coniaios  much  the  best  photography  of  clouds  we  have  seen." — Tke  Outloali. 

"  A  ijook  interesting  alike  to  the  meteorologist  aud  the  landscape  artist,  and  it  is 
one  in  ithich  the  inlelhgenl  man  in  the  street  may  also  have  a  pan.  Written  in  a 
"officienily  popular  style  10  engage  the  attention  n£  all  intelligent  people  who. 
"ccasionally  at  least,  cast  their  eyes  skywards  to  view  [he  mystery  and  beauty  of 
Mndland."— T/i(  Scotsmau. 

■^       The   Military   Life  of 
^.R.H.   The   Duke  of  Cambridge. 

'RiTTEN    UNDER   THE   AUTHORITY   OF   THE    LATE    DUKE    FROM 
DOCUMENTS   IN    HIS   OWN   POSSESSION. 

By    Colonel    WILLOUGHBT    VHRNBR, 
Aaaiated   by   Captain   BBASBTOS   DARWIN    PARKBR, 

lata  Manch«tc;r  Rffi^LmeiiE 
With  Porirails.     z  i'oU.     Mtdium  Sod.    361.  net. 

''The  book  M'ill  also  increase  the  ref,pect.  already  high,  in  which  the  Duke's 
?">ory  15  held  among  all  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our 
Jjjtary  administration  during  the  Queen's  reign.  The  '  devotion  to  bis  profession,' 
^•ch  was  commonly  attributed  to  him,  is  shown  to  be  no  empty  phrase.  We  have 
'^  enough  10  indicate  the  great  interest  of  these  volumes,  and  to  show  that  the 
'"•te  was  a  devoted,  strenuous,  and  by  no  means  unenlightened  soldier  who  worked 
*r<3  for  ihe  interests  of  the  Queen,  the  country,  and  the  Army." — Timei. 
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THE 


Autobiography  of  Samuel   Smiles,  LL.D.j 

Edited    by    THOMAS    MACKA7, 

Aulhoi  af  ibe  "  Life  of  SlE  John  FonleTr" 


With  Ponrjils. 


Dtmy  SVB. 


151  Utt. 


ST.   MARGARET'S   LECTURES.     4th   SERIES. 

Studies  of  English   Mystics. 

By  the  Rev.   W.   R.   INGE,    m.A.. 

Fdiow  of  Htllfoid  College  ;   Viiai  ol  Aif  Saini='.  Ennisnioto  Cuden^, 
Largt  Crown  8uo      6i.  Ml. 


Descartes  : 

HIS      LIFE      AND      TIMES. 

By     ELIZABETH     S.     HALDANE. 

With  IttutlreUoHS.       Demy  Svo.        ijt.  w(. 

is  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  iotere&ling  account  of  Descartes' s 'i(^ 
and  limes  In  English.  ...  Il  is  the  manner  of  man  he  was  and  the  circumsljnte^ 
o(  his  life  which  form  the  substance  of  ihe  book.  We  gel  a  vivid  picttite  oi  ilitf 
distracted  polllical  state  ol  Europe  in  connection  with  Descartes's  years  of  soldierini;, 
his  marchings  back  and  forward,  and  his  iaier  journeyings  as  a  private  gemleman  to 
ail  the  notable  spectacles  of  ihe  day.  .  .  .  Miss  Halii,ne's  inleresliog  life  sbouU 
send  many  readers  to  the  philosopner's  own  correspondence.  "^Tikf  Tiati, 


\ 


The   Present   Aspect  of   Home   Reunion. 

LECTIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  NONCONFORMIS 
WITH    AN    APPEAL    FOR    CONFERENCES    THAT    WE    MAY 
UNDERSTAND   ONE   ANOTHER   BETTER. 

By    the    EARL   NELSON. 

tfi'M  ii  FranUifiue.     Large  Crojm  biv,      6j,  net. 

•  The  book  is  one  of  real  inieresi.     [1  is  a  real  delight  to  find  the  sirong  desire 
for  union  expressed  in  the  pajjes  of  this  book." — Thi  Baplnl. 

"Should  help  many  readers  to  an  understanding  of  (he  present  posilton 
r^ard  10  the  great  question  "~-Thi  Daily  Tiltgraph. 
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Memoirs  of 

General   Sir   Henrj'  Dermot   Daly, 
G.C.B.   C.I.E., 

~sbMeTI1ilB  COMMANDER   OP  CBMRAL    tN*D[A    HOUSE,    fOUTrCLt,   ASSISTANT   FOR 

WESTERN    WALWA,    ScC. ,    &C. 

By   Major    H.    DALY. 

tVilh  lIltislralioHS.  Demy  8iw.  r5(.  ml. 

■Few  biopaphic  of  recent  years  have  excelled  in  inleresi  Ihal  of  ihe  lale 
[  Gtn.  Sir  Henry  Daly.  .  .  .  There  is  a  charm  about  the  book  which  will  appeal 
[lo  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Sir  Henry  Daly.     The  simple,  yet  direct 

luipiaiie  in  which  il  is  written  will  recall  a  personality  lo  know  which  was  only  lo 

idmire.     Well  has  his  son  done  his  work."— Broad  Artow. 


MR   A.    H.    HALLAM  MURRA7-S    BOOKS. 


THE 

High -Road  of  Empire. 

HEt'BODUCTlONS  IN  COLOUR  OF  47 

WATER. COLOUR     DRAWINGS    AND 

fUMEROUS  PEN  AND  INK  SKETCHES 

MADE  IN   INDIA. 

t>tD]aATED  BV  CIUCIOL'^  PEfrHTSSIDN   TO 
H.A.h.  THE   FRJMCBSS  OF   WAL£h- 

Vi'ixtt^fCt^uttdPlatti.  hffiiiumSuo,  iii.iut. 
^iLimjiaJ  Edinonon  l^rK^paptrar  £t  is-ntt- 

"  A  book  which  should  altraci  many^  who  hive 
**  oppfftuniiy  ti  vait  India,  unit  which  will  be 
'  pleiiini  TcminLlflr  or  lis  scents  10  ihuse  who 
undone  10;  for  Mi.  Muceay  hu  »  4]4iicli  cvbioT 
EhecDnom  uid  piclures'int;,  which  he  reproduce! 
ia  hit  HuQieroiu  drawings  wilh  hi&usuLiI  sUiltand 
Mf\iij."~Timii. 

"A  book  boaLili^l  in  «v«)'  piclure  lUld 
ff'^Daiiy  Cknintlt. 


On  the 

Old  Road  through  France 

to  Florence. 

REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOUR  OF  (S 
WATER.<;OLOUH   SKETCHES. 

With  Text  by  H.  W.  NHVIMSON 
and  MONTOOaiBRT  OAKMIOHABL. 

SfccuHO  KurTioTi- 

WwliHia  9w>.  III.  nA 


CHEAP    EDITION. 

Our    Naval    Heroes, 

A   SERIES    OF    BIOGRAPHIES. 

By    VARIOUS     WRITERS. 

Edited  by  G.   E.  MARINDIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  LORD   CHARLES    BBRBSFORD. 

K'llk  Porlraili.      Demy  8uo.      51.  «e(. 
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From   December  to  December. 

THE     DAY   BOOK   OF   MELISANDE. 

Crown  Sva.    51  net. 

'■This  poipourri  ot  siraple and  refined  colours."— Clafe, 

"The  imok   is  full  of  ihoiighl-crealing  fhouBhfs   on   nature  and   on   human 
■character  and  lite,  and  is  0/  coasiderable  psychologicai  and  religious  interesl  "  — 

Mttliodisi  Ricoriu- 


Transvaal   Problems  : 

SOME     NOTES     ON     CURRENT     POLITICS. 

By    LIONEL    PHILLIPS. 

Demy  800.     tis.  oil. 

"  A  most  candid  and  ye)  sympaiheiic  survey,  scrupulously  moderate  in  tone, 
acd  yet  inspired  with  an  optimism  which  is  all  the  raore  efleclive.  ia  ihal  It  ii  so 
free  from  rhetoric.  For  any  Progressive  politician  these  chapters  will  be  invaluablt 
Mr.  Phillips  sees  quite  clearly  what  many  well-meaning  people  are  apt  to  misa,"— 
Thi  Times. 


The   Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Books  IX.  — XVI.      TRANSLATED     INTO     ENGLISH    VERSE. 
By     J.     W.     MAOKAIL. 

Author  of  "  Laiin  Uleruore." 
Croamivo,    y.Hct.      Book  I.— VIII.  pbkviouslv  Pcblished.    CfownSw,    51.  «'■ 

'■  He  is  marvellously  literal,  his  language  is  simple  and  yel  never  undigniW, 
and  his  syntax  is  nearly  always,  where  possible,  that  of  the  nriginal.  So  far.  It"' 
his  version  of  the  Odyssey  seems  to  us  belter  than  any  yel  produced."— Tit  0«i'«*- 


NEW      EDITION      (FIFTH). 

Things   Japanese. 

BEING  NOTES   ON   VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED   WITH  JAPAJ*' 

FOB   USH   OF   TRAVBLLERS   MID  OTHERS. 

By   BASIL   HALL   CHAMBERLAIN, 

EtnecCmi  Professor  of  Javanese  ™d  PtiJology  in  ilit  Impcridl  Cnivcrsiiy  of  Tokyo. 
Dimy  8w.     loj.  dd.  net. 
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The   Poetical  Works  of  Lord   Byron. 

THB    ONLY    COMPLETE    AND    COPVKICHT   TEXT    IN    OKB    VOLUMB. 

Edited  with  an  latroduction 
by    ERNEST    HARTLEY    COLBRIDQE. 

With  Photogravuri  PertraU,     Crotm  8uu.     6j.  tut. 

(dedicated   by    FBRMISSION    to    H.M.   the   king  of   TBB   nSLLEMBS,) 


The  War  in  the   Far  East. 

By  the   MILITARY  CORRESPONDENT  OP  "THB  TIMES." 

\lk  12  Plioiogravuri  Porltaits  and  34  tficially  prefarid  Mtifs.     MtiliHm  Svo.       sti.  «it 

'The  Exeellenl  '.vork  before  us  i?  made  oul  of  tbe  leliers  of  the  various 
Tespondenls  empJoyeti  in  1504-5  by  The  Timis  newspaper,  ihese  letters  beinR  in 
n  rewrittCD  by  the  distinguished  miiilary  critic  who,  we  suppose,  is  properly 
Tried,  '  The  Military  Correspondent."  " — Th/  Alhetuum. 


The   Empire  and  the  Century. 

[SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  ON  IMPERIAL  PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES 
BY  FIFTY  WRITERS,  EMINENT  IN  LETTERS,  COMMERCE.  POLITICS 

AND   ACTION. 

ated  with  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  SYDNEY  GOLDMAN 

AND    A 

Poem  by  BDDYARD  KIPLING  entitled  "The  Heritage." 

ICi/A  7  Maps.     Midivm  itio.     an.  »(/ 

,r»i»iciPLEs   OF    Empzre —  Mechanism   of   Empire  — Nations   in    Making — 
1  IK  Trust. 

"Tbere  is  an  amount  of  information  and  sound  political  thioking  in  this  book 
dch  is  tbe  best  possible  augury  for  the  future  of  Ittiperial  statesmanship, 
flfi  Goldman  correctly  describes  the  book  as  a  collection  of  e.ipecl  opinion  .... 
provides  a  vivid  picture  o(  the  Empire.*'— T*<  Timci. 

"  .  .  .  .  every  writer's  name  stands  equally  for  thorough  knowledge  and  firsl- 
"'Dii  escerieoce  ....  a  book  which  crystallizef  the  aspirations  of  one  of  (he  most 

E Imperial  history  ....  To  read  it  is  to  feel  with  redoubled  force 
!s  and  ages  in  history  into  which  one  tnigbl  have  been  bom,  one 
c  an  Englishman  and  living  nuw." — Tlit  Outlook. 
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The  Thread  of  Gold.  M 

A  NEW  BOOK  toy  the  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  HOUSE  OP  QUIET. 

Third  Impression      Squari  Demy  ivo.     Si    nit. 

"  A  work  of  much  literary  cbarin — ihe  reflections  and  quiet  country  experience 
of  a  mind  genlte  anil  coQlcmplalive  Soiling  the  '  thread  tit^old  ' — beaaty  o(  thoughi. 
soutkd,  and  sighi — everywhere  in  hfe  and  nature."— TjIi^  Ttntfi- 

"  Tbe  author  of  '  The  House  of  Quiet '  has  no".-  given  us  a  delightful  sueccKor 
...  it  is  preaenled  in  a  style  that  is  full  of  much  literary  charm." — Daity  Tihgtafk 

" '  The  Thread  of  Gold '  is  indeed  a  beautiful  book,"' — Clasgoai  HtraU. 


Marine   Boilers. 


THEIR    CONSTRUCTION     AND     WORKING.     DEALING     MORE 

ESPECIAIXY   WITH   TUBULOUS   BOILERS. 

Baaed  on   the   work  by    L.    B.    BBRTIN, 

Late  Chie*  Constnictor  ol  tho  French  Navy. 

Translated  and  Edited  by 

IiBSLIB    S.    ROBBRTSON.    M.Inat.C.B..    M.I.Mecli.EI..    MJ.N^. 

Wltb  a  new  Chapter  on  "Uqald  FMief   hy 

Zmglneer-Lleut.    H.    C.    ANSTBT,    R.N..    AJU.lnst  0,£I.,    M.I.Hech.B. 

With  B  Preface  by  air  WTLLIAM  WHITE.  K.C.B.,  F.(t.S., 

Second  Bdltlon  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Wirt  nHincroia  Ilhslraliois.  Dtmy  &vo.  £x  u.  mt. 


NEW    IMPRESSION 

The   Railways  and  the  Traders. 

A,   SKETCH   OF  THE   RAILWAY   RATES  QUESTION   IN  THEORY 

PRACTICE. 

By   W.    M.    ACWORTH,    U.A.  (Oxon.), 

And  oJ  Uie  Inntt  Temple.  Bi1mEler.31.La1v. 
Crown  Sco.  Iji  Paftr  Covert.  it.  nit.  [/*"'< 


Elementary  Greek  Grammar. 

By   JOHN   THOUFSON,   M.A., 

Lata  Scholar  of  Cbrlsi'e  CuUeKe,  Canibridne  1  ^etiioi  CUssiatX  Mailar,  High  Sebool,  DubUa. 
Largi  Croam  Sua.    AcciJinct  is.  6d. ;  Syntax  it.  6d. :  Comflett  wilM  IndtMti  it- 
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W 


The    Battle   of  Wavre   and   Grouchy's 

Retreat. 

A  STUDY   OF  AN    OBSCURE  PART  OF  THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN 


By  W.   HTDB    KELLY,   B.B. 
With  Mapi  and  Plam.  DtmyiMo.  &s.  tut. 


^^P  ".  ,  ■  briags  forward,  with  a  vividcess  and  biillJAacy  which  compel 
BiteDtion  Ihrou^hout.  one  of  the  most  obscure  pages  in  the  story  of  the  famous 
struggle." — Birminghtim  Post, 

I        "The  Author  has  achieved  much.      He  deserves  very  hearty  congratulations 
KpOD  an  undeniable  success." — Thi  Utited  Service  Magaline. 
hi 


NEW   EDITION. 


The  English   Flower  Garden 
AND    HOME    GROUNDS. 


3ES1GN    AND    ARRANGEMENT    SHEWN    BY    EXISTING    EXAMPLES 
OF  GARDENS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND.  FOLLOWED  BY  A 
.DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  PLANTS,  SHRUBS   AND   TREES   FROM   THE 
OPEN-AIR  GARDEN,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

By     W^.     ROBINSON, 

Editor  of  "  The  Gjrden." 

Ninth  Edition.     Illmlraled  with  many  EKgravings  an  Wood.      Ueiium  3va.     15s.  ntl. 

H  The  Life  of  Lieut. -General  the  Hon. 

^Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  G.C.M.G,,  C.B.,  CLE. 

I  COLONEL  COMMANDANT   OF   ROYAL   ENGINEERS. 

Edited  by  Colonel  R.  H.  VETCH,  O.B. 


With  a  Preface  by  Colonel  Sir  G.  S.  CLARKE,  K.C.M.O., 

Lale  Governor  of  VicLcjria. 
IVi'th  Mapi  and  lllusltatiom.     Demy  Sbo.     15s.  uit. 


'■  Inslinclively  we  (eel  that  we  nre  brought  into  conlacl  with  a  singularly 
alraclive  personality,  one  of  those  forceful  men  whom  il  is  a  refreshment  to  meet  in 
the  living  flesh  aod  good  10  read  aboul  when  they  are  no  more.  ' — Morning  Past. 
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A  Pietist  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  A_  /tt 

THE    LIFE    OF    THE    COUNTESS    REDEN. 

FROM  DIARIES,  LETTERS,  ETC..  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED^* 

By  BLBONORB  PRINCESS  RBUSS. 

Authorised  Translation  by  Mrs.  CHARLES  EDWARD  BAJUU-EmiJ 

LEtNNARD  and  U.  W.  HOPER. 

With  an  Introductory  Note  by  ROBERT  S.  RAIT. 

IVith  Portimti  and  other  lUtntntioin,      Demy  Sva.      151.  hc). 


HC 


THE    FIRST    VOLUMES    OF    THE    INDIAN    RECORDS    SERIES. 

PUBUSHEI)  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ISDIA. 

Bengal    in     1756  —  57. 

A   SELECTION   OF   PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE  PAPERS  DEALING  WIT!^ 
THE   AFFAIRS  OF  THE   BRITISH   IN   BENGAL  DURING   THE 

KEIGN   OF   SIRAJ-UDDAULA 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Historical  Introduction,  by 
S.    O.    Hlltli, 

Late  Offioer  In  Cbaigc  of  the  Rnsrds  of  Lbe  GovcrQBieal  af  tnd^jk. 
3   fo(s.     DtiH\  Svo.     \3t.  Hit  iiiih    Vui. 

"  The  &rst  fruits  of  a  series  ihal  promises  to  be  so  exhaustive  and  auchorilaiive 
that  there  will  be  no  word  ted  to  say  ol  Indid,  old  or  new."^ — Evming  Standard 

■'  To  the  care  and  intelligence  and  ample  knowledge  with  which  Mr.  Hill  bat 
executed  the  editarial  work  enlnisled  to  hitn  it  would  be  difficult  to  pay  toohigfa 
3  tribute." — Tlic  Scofsniati. 


A  Short   Day's  Work. 

ORIGINAL   VERSES,   TRANSLATIONS   FROM   HEINE,   AND 

PROSE    ESSAYS. 

By  MONICA   PBVBRIL   TUBNBULL. 

HSW   AND   ENI.ARGBD   BDITIOH. 

FCilA  Additional  Pitm  and  a  Purtrail  in  Pholo^ravari  of  Ike  author.     CreiM  Suo     5*. 

"She  possessed  mealal  giits  which  made  her  death  a  loss  to  English 
literature.  .  .  ,  The  book  contains  30  translations  (ram  Heine  which  come  as  near 
In  the  spirit  tif  the  originnl.  aiid  in  some  cases  In  its  rhythm,  as  it  is  possible  in 
coine."^77i'  Times . 

'•  A  book  which  may  be  read  ihroiigh  111  an  hour  but  i$  ncil  likely  10  be 
jorgotten  in  a  lifetime." — Tin  Sftilmor. 
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'Bert      Edward 

THE   GOLF  CADDIE. 
By    HORACE     HUTCHINSON. 

A  Cheap  Kditio.n.  In  I'ltfir  Cuvcn.  u.  nit. 


Creatures  of  the   Night. 

A    BOOK    OF    WILD    LIFE    IN    WESTERN    BRITAIN. 
By   A.    W.    REES, 

Aulbor  of  "lanto  the  Fisbenndn." 

With  lituilraliOKS,      Large  Crown  8uo.      6],  <ut. 

'■So  graphic  15  Mr.  Rees'  writing,  ihe  reader  himself  feels  one  of  the  Company, 
crouching  la  Ihe  brushwood  in  Ihe  moonlil  wood,  as  a  crackle  of  twigs  or  a  glim  of 
ll^ht  marks  the  stealthy  motion  of  otter,  fox,  vote,  hare,  or  badger  .     .     [hese 

pictures  of  them,  in  conditions  so  seldom  described,  form  engrossing  reading  for  ail 
who  love  ihe  wilder  aspects  of  nature." — The  Times. 

"  No  one  with  a  love  of  wild  creatures  can  resist  (he  charm  of  such  a  work 
ever;  page  ol  which  shows  knowledge,  insight,  and  sympathy  ...  a  fascinating 
wrk."— Daifv  Ttlegmfli, 


The  Book  of  the  Rothamsted  Experiments 

By   A.    D.    HALL,    M.A.    <Oxon), 

Pn4idenl  of  the  Rathuu^ipd  KxperiineiiTal  Slalion :   First  Pr«*idda(  of  Ibe 
South- Eastern  AgdcitEtaral  College. 

lianc  tVITII    TBS   AUTHOKtTV   OF    TBS   LAWBS   AGRtCULTDRAI.  TRUST    COUHIITBE. 

fVith  lllustfatians.     Medium  Suu.     los,  6i  tut. 


Poultry  Farming. 

SOME    FACTS    AND   SOME    CONCLUSIONS. 
By    "HOME    COUNTIES." 

With  ItlttsuiHi/iHi,     Latet  C I  own  Sao,     51.  «f( 

,  "  We  can  eoniineod  the  work  very  stri/ngly  indeed  to  anydUe  who  is  imbtied 
*ilh  the  ertooeous  idea  that  ponltry-farmiog ,  fir  it.  has  ever  been  made  la  pay."— 
'**  Piild. 
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The  Apostles'   Creed. 

SIX  LECTURES   DELIVERED   IN    WESTMINSTER   ABBEY. 
Bjr   H.    C.    BBBOHING,    M.A.,    D.LIU., 

Cancn  of  WetLmiosLer  Abbey, 

Largt  Crowa  Svo.       2s.  6d.  net. 


The   British  Trade  Year-Book 

(first  issue). 
COVERING  THE   15   YEARS   1S80-1904,   AND   SHOV/ING   THE   COURSE 

OF    TRADE. 

By   JOHN    HOLT    SOHOOLINQ. 

Witi  igi  Tabks.  ta^h  co»lainisg  uvcnl  sulions  of  British   or  0/  InUmationai  TrmU 
46  Diagrams  iiHif  atuious  abilract  TabUi.      10s    61J,  lul. 

This  is  Ihe  ONLY  BOOK  thai  shows  the  COURSE  OF  TRADE. 

•'  We  believe,  after  careful  examinalioc,  Ihal  Mr.  Schooling  has  deali  io  3 
striclly  honest  and  impartial  fashion  with  Ihe  material  at  his  disposal  Readen  of 
the  book  cannot  faif  to  gel  much  insight  into  the  course  of  trade  from  Mr. 
Schooling's  clear-sighted  methods." — Times. 

"  The  work  is  compiled  with  much  care  and  elaboration,  Ihe  author  having  had 
exceptioaal  opportuoilies  of  mastering  the  main  fact^  of  the  case  " — Olobt. 


i 


Man's    Estate : 


AN    INTERPRETATION   OF    GENESIS    ii.   4— iv.  end. 
By    FRBDERIGE     BBNEST     OOOOIN,    M.A., 

Ldle  K^hibluoDer  of  St-Jaha's  College.  Ciimbridgei 
Auihoi  of  "Man's  GteaL  Chaciei"  An  Exposition  q(  GiuiftU&  L— ii.  y" 

Diray  Sua,     5s,  net. 


The   Church  of  Our  Fathers. 

AS     SEEN     IN    ST.    OSMUNDS     RITE     FOR    THE     CATHEDRAL  OF 

SALISBURY, 

WITH  DISSERTATIONS   ON  THE  BELIEF  AND  RITUAL  IN  ENGLAND 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORMANS. 

By   DANIEL    ROOK,    D.D. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  HART  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  PBBM. 

or  the  Coinmunily  dI  ibe  Re^uxreclian, 
Naw  EuiTLON.    4  VoU.    Demy  'Svo.    481.  Hit 
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What    is    Truth  ? 

r~ATTEMPT    TO    ELUCIDATE    FIRST    PRINCIPLES    IN    BELIEF. 
By   I.    QRBOOBT   SMITH,    M.A.    (Hon.  L.L.D.  Bdis.), 

llbor  0i  "  Faith  and  Philoiiophy,"  "  ArlBlolelianism."  "  Cbaracltci&licfi  of  ChrlsLlan  Manllty  " 
llhfl  Baiupion  Lcciures,  i^^^K  "  HiKiocy  of  Christian  MonmLcism/'  &o. 


Demy  %vo.        51,  ntt. 


By  BUGBNB    OSWALD,    M.A,,  Ph.D., 

SvcTclaij'  10  (he  Eaglish  Go«ibe  Socieiyr 


V     The   Legend  of  Fair   Helen. 

H^S  TOLD  BY  HOMER,  GOETHE  AND  OTHERS. 

I        " 

^^T         With  Photoetavurt  Froitliifieci .     Large  Crown  Svo.     loi.  Ci 

"  II  is  needless  to  praise  eilher  Dr.  Oswald's  scholarship  or  his  crisp  manner  of 
iting.  These  are  obvious  enough:  and  ihe  reader  will  feel  Ihat  be  is  in  safe 
ids  all  Ihrough  " — Aberdtm  Frit  Prns 

^H   Willi  Pholagravurs  Porlraili  e/  Lord  Ntlaon  and  Plans  of  BatlUs,  etc. 
^B  Largt  Ciovm  Sdo.        ji,  nel. 

"  This  combination  of  naval  history,  laclica]  crilicism,  and  poetical  appreciation 
bfds  a  theme  which  seems  specially  suited  la  Mr.  Newbok's  genius.  ,  ,  ,  We 
D  only  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Newboll  lor  giving  us  a  book  at  once  opportune  for  the 
jmenl.  and  withal  so  written  as  to  be  valuable  and  interesting  fnr  much  more  than 
c  moment." — The  Timii  LiUrary  Supflemtnl.  ]aiy  7lh,  1905. 


The  Year  of  Trafalgar. 

By   HENRY  NBWBOLT, 

Author  of "  Thtf  SulingoELbfl  LoDi^ships,*'  "  Admiialn  All."  tto- 


M  emor  ies 


F  LIFE   AT   OXFORD,  AND  EXPERIENCES   IN   ITALY, 

•    GREECE,  TURKEY,   GERMANY,   SPAIN,   AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

By    the    late    PRBDBRICK    MBYRICK,    M.A., 
Dmy  Stfo.    i3i    net. 
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Five  Years  In  a  Persian  Town. 

By    the    Rev.    NAPIER   MALCOLM. 

Wltb  UlustraUons  by  MIR2A   ABUL    QASIMI    7AZDI. 

SgHari  Dcmj  8ea.     lot.  6i.  mt. 

••  It  would  be  bard  lo  menlion  any  recent  writer  who  has  given  ns  so  masle 
and  even  subtle  an  analysis  of  (he  very  complex  character  of  this  wayward 
cliamiing  people.     .     .         We  welcome  his  book  a^  oat  of  the  most  Ihonghtlal  i 
suggestive  works  on  the  Persians  which  has  ever  been  published."— Tir  OfUook. 


Pro    Fide. 

A   DEFENCE  OF   NATURAL  AND   REVEALED   RELIGION. 
By   OHARLBS    HARRIS,    B.D.. 

L*le  LcciurFC  In  Theology  and  PsrocbUlia  in  St.  IHavid'a  Collei;e,  Lui[>cla. 
Ltxrgi  Croirn  Svj,        los.  6rf    ml, 

"  A  valuable  and  weiRhty  handbook."— PuIJ  Mall  GaiiUi. 

"  An  enhauslivG  and  an  exceedingly  able  treatment.    .    .    .    A  really  adttlirablt 
book." — Wislita  Morning  Ntxvs. 

"  The  book  cannot  but  prove   serviceable  to  all  classes  of  religious  coatrO' 
versialisis," — Sconmaii 

«» 

A   History  of   Ancient    Pottery. 

GREEK.      ETRUSCAN       AND      ROMAN. 
Based  on  Samdel  Bcrcu's  Famous  Work. 
By  henry   B.  WALTERS,   M.A., 

Anistani  In  ihc  I'>epjinment  o(  iireck  and  Kcnian  AniiquiiicE,  BrlUdi  Miueiim. 

Wil>i  BHHiffoHi  IllHiliatioiii,     3  Vols,     Midium  Sffl.     £i  y   id. 

'■  Mr,  Wallers  hos  produced  a  new  book  which  gathers  up  the  latest  resnlis  of 
the  siudyof  vases  (IS  (ully  nnd  occuraiely  as  Dr  Birch'sbook  reflected  theknowleJgt 
q{  the  Inst  g^nention.  It  is  well  written,  ii  is  sul>erbly  illustrated  both  in  black  aid 
white  and  in  colouni.  «ml  l(  will  foi  the  next  thirty  years  or  so  be  the  one  work  oil 
vases  which  nny  English  student  o(  aft  and  lite  of  Ancient  Greece  rnusi  read  "- 
Daily  Chtiinkli 


Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

By   SIR  ALFRED  LYALL.   P.O. 

Til'ri'  Imfriiiion.      Il'itt  Potttfii.  tti.     Demy  8110.     2  Vols.     36s.  tul 

"  A  mMlBr|iii«'"'-l  bloKraphical  art:  the  writer  never  obirudes  his  own  personalit;, 
devollnti  ■ciiinil  |iitlui<inui  and  Consummate  skill  lo  mouldiogin  jusi  proportions  \he 
figure  mill  lliii>iiiliiiiilii  ot  Ills  subject,  " — Pnmli. 
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I 


Works    of  George    Borrow. 

ThiH  Pilfer  Edition.     With  PhologTAVHn  Fronlispiat. 
h'cap.  8™.      /n  Linf  Liathtr,  21.  Si.  net.    Limp  Clolh,  u.  nit 


THE    BIBLE  IN   SPAIN. 
THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN. 
ROMANY     RYE. 


LAVEKGRO. 
WILD    WALES. 


ROMANO   LAVO   LIL;   of,  The  Word  Book  of  the  Gn>s7  Language. 

Large  Clown  &tia.     61. 

This  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years,  but  the  revived  Jnlereit  in 
's  writings  has  called  foe  a  reprint. 


BThi 

KlTOW' 


Point    and    Pillow    Lace. 

■RT   ACCOUNT   OF   VARIOUS  KINDS,   ANCIENT   AND   MODERN 
AND    HOW    TO    RECOGNISE    THEM. 

By  MARY    SHARP. 

CbbaP  Edition.      It'if/i  mkwo-okj  lltuilialiom      Demy  ^lo.     51.  nit. 
"  What  Mar;-  Sharp  does  not  know  abuut  lace  is  not  worlb  knowiog,  and  in 
taint  anii   Pillow   Lace  '  she  gives  the  public  ihe  great  benefit  of  her  skill  and 
operience.     .     .     .     Such  a  book  is  invaluable  in  a  woman's  refeience  library,  and 

ild  make  a  moat  acceptable  present," — Tht  Ladia'  Fuli. 
"  By  R.  BOSWORTH  SMITH, 

LUfl  Fellow  ot  Tnnily  Calleg«,  Oxfurd,  Aurlior  of  "  MiiturTim^d  and  Mabannnedaninn."  etc, 

tSBCoNP  IMPRBSSIOS,  Sfudrc  Diay  Svo.  tfilA  llUitralions.  lol.  6d,  Hit. 
"  We  know  nri  belter  descriptions  of  the  various  owls  and  lh«ir  odd  ways  than 
10  be  read  in  these  gossipy  pages.  .  ,  ,  To  many  readers  his  reminiscences  of 
eld  country  life,  his  genuine  aelight  in  all  rural  things,  will  be  at  least  as  attractive 
u  his  avarian  lore;  ....  He  writes  with  the  grace  of  a  scholar  and  with  the 
'ostincls  of  a  poet." — Tht  Guardian. 


Bird   Life  and   Bird   Lore. 


I 


The   Making  of  the  Gospels. 


Six  LECTURES  DELIVERED  DURING   LENT,   1905,   IN  MANCHESTER 

CATHEDRAL. 

By   the    Rev.   J.    J.    SCOTT.    M.A., 

Canoii  of  MaJidieafPt ,    Aulfaor  of  "  Tbe   Life   of   ChrlsL" 

Iti  Papcf  Catf^i.     IS.  net. 
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NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION   OF 

The  Works  of  Mrs.    Bishop 

(Miss  ISABELLA  BIRD), 
I.    KOREA  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS.    5<.  iff  (a  Volume* in 0 
a.    THE  HAWAIIAN  ARCHIPELAGO,     as.  6i  n,(. 
3.     UNBEATEN  TRACKS  IN  JAPAN.    2j.  M.  «(. 
IVilh  numirons  Mafs  and  tUmtralions. 


Essays    on     Foreign     Politics. 
Biographical      Essays. 

By    the   late    LORD    SALISBURT. 

Latgi  Croem  8dd.      Willi  Portrait,      i  Volt.      61.  ntl  taek. 

"  Thdr  inlrinaic  merit  and  iheir  personal  ioier«si  are  alike  beyond  dispme.*' 

TkiT' 


The   Life   of  Christ. 


A  CONTINUOUS  NARRATIVE  IN  THE  WORDS  OF  THE  AUTHORI 
VERSION   OF   THE   FOUR   GOSPELS,   WITH   INTRODUCTION.] 
COMMENTARY.   AND   NOTES. 

INTENDED     FOR    THE     CSB    OF    TBACHRRS     AND     PPNl.5. 

By   the  Bev.   JOSEPH  JOHN  SOOTT,   M.A., 

Canon  of  MdncbrsEcr- 


A    History    of   South    America. 

1854 — 1904. 

By  CHARLES  EDMOND  AKERS. 

With  Mafs,  Porlrtits  and  olhir  IllialraHaiu.    IHiHiim  Svo.     iii,  ntl. 

•'  Barely  does   one   find  a   work  ai   once  so  useful   to   ihe  specialist 
enlertaiDJng  10  the  reader," — AmeriKHi  Hiilotica!  RrvitiB. 
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Wisdom   of  the   East   Series. 

Til  PotI  i6mo.  t^a   II.  each  ml,  in  cloth  limp  (txcipting  the  fint  two  vohma). 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  From  ihe  7,end  Aveaia  Translaled  wilh 
Inlroduction  by  Dr.  S.  A,  Kafadia,  Lecturer  Universily  College,  London. 
21.  nel. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  Tdfail. 
Tian^Ialed  with  Introduction  by  Padl  Bronnle,  Ph.D.      u.  dd.  nel. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Rabbi  Bachve.  Translated  from  the 
Hebrew  with  Intrcduclion  by  Edwin  Collins,  H oilier  Hebrew  Scholar,  II.C.L. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZU.  Froro  Ihe  Chinese.  Translated  with 
Introduclion  by  Lionbl  Giles,  of  Ihe  liritish  Museum. 

THE   RELIGION   OF    THE    KORAN.       With   Introduclion  by  Arihdr  N. 

WoLLASTDN,    C   I.E. 

WOMEN  AND  WISDOM  OF  JAPAN.     With  Introduclion  by  S.  Takaishi, 

THE    CLASSICS    OF    CONFUCIUS. 

1  —The  Book  of  History  (Shu-King), 
II — The  Book  of  Odes  (Shi-Kinc).    By  L.  Ckanmbr-Bvng. 

IHE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  SA'DI.  Selected  and  Rendered  from  the  Persian 
with  Inlroduclion  by  L.  Ckanmer-Bvng. 

THE   INSTRUCTIONS  OF  PTAH-HOTEP  *nd  the  INSTRUCTIONS 

OF   KE   GEMNI:    The  Oldest  Bo  iks  in  the  World,     From  the  Egyptian. 
Translated  wilh  Iniroduciion  by  Baitlscombe  G.  Gbnn. 

WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL.  Being  Extracts  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
,nd  Midrash  Rabboih.  ftam  the  Aramaic.  Translated  with  Introduction  by 
Edwin  Collins, 

For /orlhcoming  Voliimit  ofiht  Series,  see  fage  ao. 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    LIBRARY    EDITION 
OF    THE    HISTORICAL    WORKS    OF 

John   Lothrop   Motley. 

Wilh  Photogravure  lllntntioiu.    In  g  Vuluma.     Demy  Hao.     loj.  &(.  net  eaek. 


USTORY    OF    THE    RISE    OF    THE    DUTCH    REPUBLIC.     3  Vols, 

History  of  the  united  Netherlands.    i  vois. 

OHN    OF    BARNEVELD.      i  Vols. 

"  For  the  library,  this  series  will  be  always  indispoasable.  The  excellent  typo- 
Faphy  and  stout  binding  give  the  sel  every  recommendalion.  anl  it  is  well  litled  to 
emain  the  standard  edition  of  a  work  which  will  be  permanent  in  its  publicdemand 
nd  reputation." — Pail  Mall  Oaitlle. 
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MURRAY'S 

Small  Classical  Atlas  for  Schools. 

Bdited  by  G.  B.  GRUNDT,  M.A.,  D.LItt.. 

Fallow  ud  Tutor  olCbipuj  Christi  Colleite.  Oitord:   AuIliDtof  "Tha  Gis>[  Peniu  Wu,' 
Edlloc  ol  "  Muitay's  Handy  Clauical  Maps."  Jto. 

Folio  (14J  X  9|  iKcka).     61. 


Geology : 

PROCESSES    AND    THEIR    RESULTS. 
THOMAS  O.  OHAMBBRLIN  and  ROLUN  D.  SAUSBU8T, 

Heads  ot  The  Dep-ininem^  til  Geolojjy  aod  Geogiapby,  ITaiverEity  o*  Chicago ; 
Members  of  Ujo  Onitcd  Stales  Geologioil  Sumoy. 

iVilh  Mapi,  Plans,  and  Kunurou!  other  lUnsttalieiis.      Dtuy  Svn.      2I(.  ml. 


The   Life  and   Letters  of 
Georg    Joachim    Goschen,    1752 — 1828. 

By   VISCOUNT    aOSCHBN. 

with  Portraili  and  IllHslrations.     Demy  ivo,     3G1    n»t. 

ThU  is  not  merely  the  bioRraphy  of  a  distinguished  publisher  and  prinler,  btl 
to  pncllcnily  B  hi.Hlory  of  German  literature  during  the  taller  balf  of  the  XVIII. 
Csntury  (Including  many  previously  unpublished  Sellers  from  Goethe,  Schillo. 
Wieland.  Klofaiofk,  i^c).  snd  of  ihe  political  siruggles  ot  Germany  in  lb' 
NapoJoonic  Bn. 


Mints    on     H  orses. 

liow   TO   JUDCK   THKM,    HUV   THEM,    RIDE   THEM.    DRIVE   THEM 
\Nl*    DEPICT    THEM, 

By   Olipt^    O.    M.    QONNB,    R.A. 

Smcohii  iMmaBsiON.      HV*  wiiiioinii  ItlmlraHons.     Oblann  ^la.     51.  ntt. 

■' liviirme  brevity  nm1apo*«' wcondciiseaRood  deal  o(  meaning  into  »  fw 
wiirds  Is  Caiilain  Gaune's  itroujt  |<u>i>t.  and  many  will  find  his  work  exceeding 
OMiul.'— r»#fi*M. 
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A    CHEAP    EDITION    OF 

Dr.    Smiles'    Works. 

Rid  cloth,  gill  bach,  with  txim  UtMslraUom.    Price  3s.  6^.  each  Volumt. 

LIFE  OF  ROBERT  DICK;  Baker, 

Geologist,   and    Botanist.       Wiih 
Portrait  and  lllusl rations, 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCOTCH 
NATURALIST,  THOS. 
EDWARD.  Portrait  and  Illus- 
trations. 


I      OF      INVENTION 
NDUSTRY. 


THE  HUGUENOTS.     Their  SetUe- 
AND  meets,  Churches,  and  Industries  in 

EngliUKi  and  Ireland. 


LEVES   OF  THE   ENGINEERS        5  Vols, 

MUYDEN.   MYDDLETON.   PERRY,    JAMES    BRIND LEY- Early 

Engineers. 

ATON    AND    RENNIE— Harbotirs,  Ltghthotisea,  and  Bridges. 

■CALFE    AND    TELFORD— History  of  Roads. 

LTON    AND    WATT -The  Steara  Engine. 

RGE   AND    ROBERT    STEPHENSON— The  L«:omoti»e. 

!^       The  Greek  Thinkers. 
A     HISTORY     OF     ANCIENT     PHILOSOPHY. 
I 

Wild    Life    at    the    Land's    End. 

ZORDS   AND   OBSERVATIONS   OF   THE   HABITS   AND   HAUNTS 

t^E    FOX.    BADGER,    OTTER.    SEAL,    *c.,    AND    OP 
THEIR   PURSUERS   IN   CORNWALL, 


-••- 


B7  Professor  THBODOR  OOMPBRZ, 

cf  Vienna  University, 
Hon.  LL,D„  Dublin;    Ph.D.,  KanigstierK.  sio. 

Vols  II.  and  ill.  Tr^nslaud  by  G.  G.  BERRY,  M.A., 
BiIUol  Collciic,  Oifoid. 

AcTBORlzED  Edition       Dimy  Soo.     141,  net  each   VoluiHl. 

Vol.    I.    ALHSADY   POBLISHBD,    PRICE    US.    NBT. 


By  J.  0.  TRBQARTHEN. 
With  liimtmlicas.     Square  Demy  iva 


101,  dd.  ntl. 
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The    Pathway    to    Reality. 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES,   1902-1904. 
By  the  Rt.  Hon.   B.   B.   HAIiDANB,   M.P.,  LL.D.,   K.O.. 

Aulbor  l/t  "  EduCdtictii  anil  BiiiEP^re,"  etc. 

1   Vols.       Largi  CrawH  Sfri.       101.  6d.  ml  lOih. 

VOL.    I. — Thb  Mbahing  op  Rbauiv— The  Chiiicism  of  Catboobibs. 
VOL.  //.— Ab&oldtb  Mind. 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    NEW    EDITION    OF 
The  Works  of  Lord   Byron. 

A   NEW    TEXT,    WITH    MANY    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED 

ADDITIONS. 

Edited    by    BRNBST    H.    OOLBRIDQB    and 

ROWLAND    B.    PROTHBRO,    M.V.O.. 

Wttk  Btbliagmfhus  and  full  litdicit. 

Witk  Pvrtraiti  and  Ill^italiois.     13  Vols.  (6  Vols.  Lbttbrs.  7  Volt.  Pobthy). 

Cram  6vo.    61.  iiuk. 

■'EdilOT  and  publisher   alike   may   be   proud   of   the   edilion    which   is  botj 
compleic      jaded  reviewers  have  welcomed  Bach  successive  volume  llitj 

more  we  see  of  Byron's  letters,  the  greater  is  onr  aitotiishment,  nol  only  al  hs\ 
originality,  but  at  the  breadth  of  bis  literary  knowledge  ,  .  ibeir  hrilliAner  Bj 
conspicuous.  And  they  range  over  a  very  wide  field  of  human  emotion  "— 3(enMc] 
Poll 

»* 


SOME    NEW    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 


I 


An  Intermediate  Course 
of  Mechanics. 

By   A.  W.  PORT**.   B-So. 
lArK*  Crvtm  8M- 


it. 


On  Tran.sl.Tting  Homer. 

By   MAITHHW    ARNOLD. 

New  Bdiuon,  wilh  Introduotlon  uid 

Notes  hy 

W.   a.  n.  ROtJ^B.   M.A.,  Utt.D., 

Iliwd  UtOaOt  Pone Cramiiiii  ScUool, 

Caniinil**. 

Ovn  Saw.       31.  ^- 


A  Primer  of  Logic. 

Br    HiBB    OOnSTAHOB    JOHBB.I 
i*iiDclpiJ  of  GLrton  CotleKc,  Cftmbndcfr 

Wilh  a  largt  iiambrr  af  ExAminaliom  Ptfl". 
Diagrams.  TabUs,  *U.     P'cap  Hao.    u.U.\ 

An  Introductory  History| 
of  Greece. 

Bjr  the  R«v. 
ARTHtTR    S.    WAOPOLB. 

Reel  at  of  bi«]iii!  GiddlHs.  PirtrtlHiDUii 
With    Mafi.    Plant,  and    lUuilrttifiu- 

F'taf  ttiw.     »i.  6i.  Hit. 
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An   Introductory  History  of  England, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By   0.    R.    Is.    FIiHTOHHB, 

Pellovr  ol  UsKdilEQ  Callege,  Oilocd. 


fVilh  Maps. 


Dtmy  8m. 


School  : 


A     MONTHLY     RECORD 


OF    EDUCATIONAL    THOUGHT 
PROGRESS. 


AND 


Bdlted   by    B.    B.    LATTIMBIl,    M.A. 

DtK^  4«.    6d.  lutt. 
CONTENTS.    No.  38.    April. 


Pnctice  and  Precept. 

FoiDtikboDt  Public  Schools,  ACauserie. 

By  S.  E.  W. 
Il  Concordat  between  Church  and  Sote. 

-11.   BytheRev.  ].  B.  Paton,  D.D. 
Btadmuten  of  Municipal  Schools,  By 

A.R.  Gore  Shith. 
TtiB  Higher   Education   of   Women  in 

Berlin.     By  Elizabeth  Lee. 
tfce  Present  Condition  o(  Irish  Primary 

Education.     By  an  Irishman. 
Education  Day  by  Day. 
Vicaicies  and  Appointments. 

Our  Schools.  — in.    Wiochester    [mith 

ISaatraiim). 
nw  Engineering  of  School  Buildini^s  — 

Warming.     By  Svdnev  F.  Walker  . 

^TeachinR  of  Mathematics  in  Canton 
ZSrich.— III.  The  Socondar>-  Schools, 
Bj  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A, 


The  Secret  of  Language  Teaching.     By 

Nora  C,  Usher. 

i  The  Book  and  its  Writer  —The  Lib  of 

a  Public- School  Boy. 

Supplementary  Courses  at  Rural  Schools. 
By  J.  C.  Medd.  M.A. 

Common  Room  Papers. ^The  "House 
System  "  in  Day  Schools,  By 
Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B  A. 

Higher  Technological  Instruction  in  the 
French  Universities.  ByDR.V.H.F. 

Infant  Schools  and  Children  under  Five. 

By  Agnes  ].  Tornbk. 
The    New    Jerry -Building,     By    R,    F. 

C  HOLME  LEY. 

Review :  An  Arithmetic  Syllabus 
Minor  Notices. 
Books  Received, 


BINDING   CASES  now  ready.         Price  u.  M.  nei. 


Grammaire   Francaise   Elementaire. 

By   W.    UANSFIBLD    POOLB,    M.A., 

Magdalen  College,  Oilonj  \  Senloc  French  Maiter,  Royal  Naval  CoUeije,  Oibome, 
With  Extrcisis.     Crown  &vo.    11.  6d. 
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ENLARGED    EDITION. 

Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis. 

By  J.  B.  RITSSEiLL,  B.Sc.  (LoDd.), 

laie  SenioE  Science  Master,  Grammar  Schooi,  bumLer- 

Assiated    by    A.     H.    BELL,    B.Sc.  (Vlot.), 

Science  Uatler,  Municipal  Technical  Scbooi,  BEnnmghitm- 
Largi  Croam  Svo.      n 


The    House    of    Quiet, 

AN     AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Br  J.  T. 

FlPTB  lupJtBSSlON-        Demv  Seo.        Ss.  ml. 


A    Cheap    Edition    of    CHARLES     DARWIN'S    WORKS. 

DNIFORM  WITH  "  ORIGIN  OF  SPBCIES,"  "  DESCENT  OP  MAN,"  ETC. 

Large  CrouM  Svo.     Green  Cloth,     ai.  M.  ml  tack  voUmt. 


Movements   and    Habits   of  Climbing   Plants. 

With  Ilusirations. 


The    Variation 

of  Animals  and    Plants 

under  Domestication. 

fPilh  lUmtratiom.      I  Volt. 


The  Formation 

of  Vegetable   Mould 

through  the 

Action  of  Worms. 

With  lUustralioHi. 


The  Various  Contri- 
vances by  which 
Orchids  are   Fertilised 
by  Insects. 


With  lUustralioN. 


The  Expression  of 
the    Emotions    in    Man 
and  Animals. 

aolted  by  FRANOI9   DAHWW. 

WUU   FAotographU  und  oikn  IlhuUiUaV. 


i 
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Largi  Sve.     Cloth  extra.     61.  lut  fcr   Volumt. 
LATEST     VOLUMES, 


Earthquakes. 

THE    LIGHT    OF    THE    NEW 

SEISMOLOGY. 

OE.ARBN0B  BDWARD  DUTTON, 

Maior  in  Ihe  United  StaTes'  Arniy. 

UlMiralii 


Infection     and 
Immunity. 

By  QBOROB  S.  STHRHBaRQ.  M.D. 

Surt;fK)n-Gener^l  10  Lhe  U.S.  Armj, 
Rellted. 


THE    LATEST    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS.  ' 


Beaujeu. 


By    H.    C.    BAILBT, 

Aulbor  of  "  My  Lady  of  Orange,"  flic. 

'■  Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey  has  a  capilal  slory  Id  tell,  and  he  tells  it  in  a  capital  fashion. 
Bis  work  bears  ihe  stamp  oi  [resbness  and  individuality,  and  his  success  should  be 
[rcat  in  propoctioD,  .  .  .  A  historical  navel  of  unusual  e-ia:Wi:ate."—Tht  Daity 
JtUgraph. 

"  We  must  credit  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Bailey,  (he  aalhor  of  '  Beaujeu,'  that  rare  thin^. 
tcally  ^ood  bisioHcal  □ovel." — TAi  Globt- 

The   Red-Haired  Woman. 

HER  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By    MiBs    LOUISE    KHNNY. 


RAW  MATERIAL.  Some  Characters 
md  t^pi:wd«^  amon»f  Warklng  Lada-  hy 
Miss  Phvlli^  BorroMi;.    Liir^p  Crown  8vo, 

IN   THE    ARENA.       By    Booth 

T\ARir<  ITOH,   Amhar   o(   "Monsieur  Beai'' 

cure,"  «c, 

"  C^piial  fclones.     -     .     .     ■  Heotar '  is  a  Inily 

'^Qinccnt  character  study,    ...    h  is,  wo 

Uifui,  one  0I  ibe  iniEal.  mral  ironic,  and  most 

*flili|r  ^tudie^  in  modem  American  fiction." 

^DaUy  Graphic. 

BROTHERS.  ByHoRACEA.VACHHLL 
Author  of  "Tbe  Pincb  of  Prosperity/'  "The 
Sbidowy  Thud,"  "John  Charity, "ic.gthEdii. 

The  greatness  of  josiah 

PORLICK.    Ry  Anon. 
A    QUIXOTIC    WOMAN.      By 

llObKL    FlTJBOY, 

The  veil  of  the  temple. 

ByW.  H-M*LLocK. 


THE  HILL.   By  HoracbA,  Vachbll. 

Author  of  "  Brothcia,"  *"  Pinch  of  Pros- 
perity," etc,  Sevenlh  ImprcMJon.  WUh  S 
full-pagE  IlluslraiiDna  by  PuRtv  Waihiah. 

THE  LITTLE  NEIGHBOUR.    By 

MakvDeah*,  Auihorof"'Tho  HoseSpiflncr, 
"  Troasuf!"  and  Heari." 
''The  Biory  \s  beaniifuliy  vrntlfn  whh  pictorial 
grace,"— 7  >(■  Wotld. 

"A  5^e&h,  original  piHCoE  work,  .  .  .  »  Story 
which  we  follow  wilheiciled  curioiily,  .  ,  ,  a 
^woEl  oa^s  m  the  and  dcsen  of  modem  fiction, 
dod  d  book  (har  wiLE  bt  rFEnembered  when  the 
oameh  of  moatof  th«prodKciion«ol  WU^Daane'ft 
ccnlrmparAries  have  long  been  forgoneo." 

—Court  Joamah 

FORT  AMITY.     By  A.  T,  Quiller 

IN    THE    STRAITS    OF     HOPE. 

By  Elsakoh  CxoPFEUt  Author  of  ''The 
Delusion  of  Diana." 
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THE     RUDIMENTS     OF     PRACTICAL     MATHEMATICS.       By   A 

CoNSTERDiNE.  M.A..  aad  A.  Barnes,  M.A  With  many  Diagrams,  Fcap. 
8vo.     21.  M, 

PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC.     An  Iniroduction  10  Elementary  Matbematin 

By  A.  C0SSTERDINE,  M.A,,  and  S.  O.  Anurhw,  M,A,.  Headmaster  of  Wiitgid 
Grammar  School.  Ctoydoa,  F'cap  Svo.  Complete  as:  or  in  two  pans.  u. 
each.     Edition  wiih  Answers  (for  Teachers  only)  21.  6d. 

A    FURTHER    COURSE    OF    PRACTICAL    SCIENCE.       Mc 

Hydrosiatics  and  Heal.  By  J,  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc,  (Lond.).  (ud  W.  H 
Sai-mom.  B.Sc.  (Lond.).     F'cap  Svo.     u. 


NOW    COMPLETE. 


Murray's    Handy    Ckssical    Maps. 

A    NEW    SYSTEM, 
Bdited  br  G.    B.   ORTTNDT.    M.A., 

FeLlGw  at  Corpus  Chriui  CDllegc,  OifQrd, 


1  North  BRN   Grbbcb 
SonlH    AND    Pblo- 
PONHBSDS 

GALLIA 

BRITANNIA        -        .        .        - 


Two  $iaa  in  one  atse,  31.  cloth ;   11,  &(.  nit.  fa 
An  alirily  niwmaf;  engravtd/ortMitstTio 

Out  shtil,  ai  cloth ;  it.  ml,  faper. 
One  sheet,  n.  cloth  ;  is.  net,  paper 
HISPANIA Ooe  thill.  IS.  clolh^  11  ml.  paper 

GERMANIA.   RHAETIA  i  ^,   ,„,  „    ...     „      .   .   ._ 

ILLYRIA.      MOESIA,     btc,  \  °"'  '*'"■  *'■  '^'*-  "  ""■  ff"- 
PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  and  part 

OF   MESOPOTAMIA.  AMD   a 

Map     showing     St.     Paul's 

Voyages 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

(ai  dlJtereal  epoctafij 

THE    EASTERN    EMPIRES  - 

•ASIA  MINOR      -        -        -        - 

MARE     AEGAEUM.     Atbbhe. 

THB  Acropolis,  &c,.  Rome  at 

VARIOUS    PERIODS,    EGYPT   AND 
THE  B0SPBO«nS 

REVnK  DBS  ^TODHs  Ancibnnbs, — 1.  G,  C.  Anderson.   AsU  Minor  (Mumy's.Han'ljj 

Classical  Maps)  Londres,  1903. 
•E<liiedbyMi,J,G.  C.  Ahdiisoic,  CbriiiCtaniBb.  Oxford, 


Thru  Maps  an  one  sheet,  is.  cloth :  11.  ml,  ^^-1 

Two  Maps  on  one  sheet,  ai.  ctoOt:  11,  net.ff-i 
Taio  Maps  on  one  iheel,  ai.  dolh ;   11  nel,  p^ 
One  sheet,  2S.  cloth;   is  net,  paper 

Oneshetl.xs. cloth;  II. net.paper. 


AOVI-B.  SOti  A    WATCHUKFT,  PriUtn.  Wuvick  Squj*.  E.C. 
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TilR  conduct  of  political  afTnirs  by  humnii  tl)i;t>nU  nnd 
means  has  never  yet  achieved  conipioto  wui'oi'jw ;  mir 
have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  Hint  tin*  fntnn'  «'iH  ex- 
hibit any  greater  perfection.  Mntivos  will  bo  iitixt'd, 
means  will  be  various,  and  results  will  bo  dixappoint* 
ing,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Tho  world  will  novnr  be 
without  examples  of  the  'little  wisdom'  with  wliicli  it  (h 
governed.  The  claim,  therefore,  of  any  spocinl  w't  oT 
men,  inspired,  or  at  least  influeiicod,  by  a  Hpocial  body  uf 
opinion,  to  have  contributed  exclusively  to  tbn  advaiu'ct- 
ment  of  the  liberty  and  tho  happiunss  of  niankiiul,  mutt 
always  be  liable  to  dispute.  In  the  court  of  hitt<H'y  tho 
other  side  will  demand  to  bo  heard. 

Such  an  exclusive  claim  has,  however,  hoen  mnllitnlnod 
Vol.  201.— jVo.  407.  X. 
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for  more  tha.n  a  century  by  men  not  wanting  in  genius, 
in  skill,  or  in  patriotism.  Charles  Fox  embodied  that 
claim  in  eloquent  epeethes  and  an  aggressive  public 
career.  Macauliiy  sot  it  forth  in  essays  and  a  historj- 
from  which  two  generations  have  drawn  their  inspiration. 
Lord  Holhmd  maintained  it  in  Memoirs  which  have  been 
accepted  with  something  like  reverence.  The  'Lives 'of 
many  Liberal  leaders,  Melbourne,  Mackintosh,  Russell, 
and  Gladstone, for  example,  have  carried  on  the  tradition. 
Quite  recently  the  biography  of  Lord  Granville  has 
arrived  to  supplement  and  to  revive  the  earlier  beliefs; 
and  several  historians,  whose  works  we  have  taken  as  a 
topic,  have  gathered  up  in  one  loud  song  of  praise  tbe 
voices  of  the  Liberal  school.  The  popularity  and  influence 
of  such  a  literature,  written  at  times  with  brilliancy  and 
always  with  enthusiasm,  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Nevertheless  it  exhibits  aa  a  whole,  when  critically  ex- 
amined, no  little  rashness  of  statement  and  looseness  as  to 
particulars;  while  its  general  conclusions  regarding  the 
supposed  monopoly  of  the  Liberal  party  as  champions  of 
political  progress  will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious  and 
impartial  enquiry. 

The  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  devious  track  of 
political  development  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century.  They  display  the  doubts,  the  hesitations,  the 
timorous  advances,  the  reckless  'leaps  in  the  dark,"  which 
have  marked  the  path  of  Liberal  politicians.  They  show 
some,  at  least,  of  the  influences  which  have  led  to 
momentous  change,  and  of  the  motives,  sometimes  no 
doubt  generous  and  patriotic,  but  sometimes  selfish  or 
merely  factious,  that  have  forced  Liberal  statesmen  to 
take  steps  which  in  their  hearts  they  condemned.  They 
prove,  rather  by  their  omissions  than  their  statements, 
how  much  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  beneficial  was  ■ 
not  the  work  of  the  Liberal  party  at  all.  They  enable  us  " 
to  trace  the  processes  by  which  the  Old  Whigs — to  apply 
Burke's  phrase  to  other  conditions — were  metamorphosed 
into  the  New,  and  by  which  these  again  have  gradually 
been  merged  into  the  Liberals,  or  rather  Kadicals,  of  the 
present  day.  They  warn  us,  lastly,  of  the  transitoriness 
of  political  power,  the  oscillations  of  the  popular  mind ; 
they  tell  how  parties  rise  and  fall ;  and,  even  in  the  present 
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>  depressed  condition  o£  the  Consei-vative  party,  they  shed 
a  ray  of  hope,  for  they  indicate  what  has  happened  before 
to  overpowering  majorities,  and  may  soon  happen  again. 
To  take  this  last  point  fii'st.     Between  the  accession  of 
'      George  I  and  that  of  George  III  there  was  a  period  during 
which  all  hopes  based  on  anything  that  could  bo  called 
Tory   principles    seemed    for    ever    extinguished.      Two 
rebellions  had  made  Toryism,  apart  from  other  causes, 
h     akin  to  treason.     The  prison  and  the  scaffold  were  con- 
^■Tincing  arguments  of  its  wickedness  or  of  its  unwisdom. 
^^  The  avenues  to  power,  honour,  proferment,  or  even  em- 
ployment, were  closed  to  all  but  Whigs,     The  King  was 
king  of  a  party ;  and,  however  much  he  might  at  times 
resent  the  too  obvious  confinement  in  which  his  '  loyal ' 
ministers  kept  bim,  it  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  dynasty  that  the  gilded  chains  should   be  patiently 
worn.   A  Whig  monarch,  ruled  by  Whig  ministers,  reigned 
over  a   seemingly  Whig  nation.      Yet  in   1760   Toryism 
began  to  recover;  and  from  1770  to  1830  it  was,  with  short 
^^Jntervals,  the  dominant  force  in  national  politics, 
^ft       Again,  in  1830,  after  the  resignation  of   Wellington, 
^thore  seemed  to  bo  an  end  to  that  period  of  Tory  rule 
^vhich  had  lasted,  with  but  a  short  break  in  1806,  since 
the  general  election  of  1784.    The  parliamentary  struggles 
of   1831  might   well  appear  to  be  the  last  eiforts  of  a 
doomed  party  and  of  expiring  principles.     The  changes 
^^of  1832  committed  the  control  of  affaire,  not  merely  to 
^niew  men,  but  to  a  new  set  of  political  principles.     The 
elections  of  1833  resulted  in  an  ovei'whelming  victory  for 
that  new  Liberalism,  which  was  composed  of  advanced 
Wbigs  and  advancing  Radicals,  in  alliance,  though  not 
always  in  accord.     The  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  numbered  ten  less  than  it  can  count  to-day. 
In  the  new  Parliament  509  Liberals  faced  119  Tories ;  and, 
«s  a  force  in  the  State,  the  latter  seemed  extinct.     Yet 
in  two  years  the   triumphant  party  ^was  in  a  state  of 
dissolution ;  a  provisional  Ministry  under  Melbourne  only 
prolonged  the  process  of  disintegration  ;  and  the  country, 
which  so  recently  had  screamed  itself  hoarse  for  Reform, 
^k^as  in  rebellion  against  the  Reformers.     The  Tory  party 
~^liad   revived.     Lord  Melbourne's  second   Administration 
(1835-41)    exhibited   a   descending    scale    of    popularity. 
Public  opinion  out  of  doors,  as  is  usually  the  case,  moved 
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Parliament;  and  in  1841,  eight 


;  arter 


fjister  than 

the  disaster  of  1833,  the  Tories  had  a  majority  of  seventy- 
two  in  the  Lords  and  ninety-one  in  tho  Commons.  'There 
lire  no  "  nevers  "  in  politics,"  as  Disraeli  said.  The  party 
which  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  to  have  had  before  | 
its  death  nothing  worth  living  for,  took  on  a  new  lease 
of  life;  nay,  more,  it  displayed  its  inherent  vitality,  not 
indeed  by  adopting  new  principles,  but  by  adapting  tic 
old  to  new  political  and  social  conditions. 

The  causes  and  occasions  of  these  remarkable  sWft- 
ings  of  scenes  on  the  political  stage  are  by  no  meaus 
mysterious.  In  the  earlier  period  (1770-1830)  we  may 
attribute  the  long  duration  of  Tory  power  and  Wlug 
exclusion  mainly  to  foreign  politics.  The  power  of 
'thinking  Iraperially,' though  a  leading  statesman  of  our 
day  imagined  it  to  be  dead,  has  in  reality  always  been  a 
characteristic  of  tho  British  nation.  The  conduct  of  j  the  J 
"Whigs  in  regard  to  the  American  Rebellion  had  left  them^ 
in  bad  odour  with  the  people.  Their  attitudeTtowards 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  struggle  with  Xupoleou 
confirmed  the  impression — which  has  not  been  removed 
by  events  later  in  date — that  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  supporting  the  enemies  of  their  country  abroad 
and  those  of  its  integrity  at  home.  That,  in  such  con- 
ditions, Pitt,  Addington,  Portland,  Perceval,  and  Liverpool, 
should  have  succeeded  each  other  in  a  long  line  of  ad- 
ministrations from  1784  to  1827  is  not  surprising. 

In  the  period  after  1830  the  failure  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  maintain  its  predominance  was  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  Foreign  politics  played  a  part  here  also.  The 
contrast  witb  the  Tories  was  familiar  to  the  public.  They 
had  in  1815  ended  a  prolonged  war  by  a  treaty  which, 
whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  it,  secured  to  u» 
for  over  some  of  our  greatest  conquests.  They  had  man' 
fully  fought  out  the  battle  in  the  Colonies  for  the  integrity 
of  tho  Empire.  They  had  stemmed  the  Revolution,  driven^ 
the  French  ont  of  Spain,  and  finally  overthrown  thefl 
greatest  warrior  and  despot  of  modern  times.  They  had,  ~ 
by  wise  and  successful  diplomacy,  checked  the  dangerous 
westward  advance  of  Russia  and  established  a  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  They  had  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  our  Indian  Empire  and  had  organised  in  that  country 
n  system  of    beneficent  administration.      Though 
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H^hieTements,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  are  apt  to  be 
Korgotten  for  a  time,  tlie  recollection  of  them  recurs. 
I      The  policy  of  tha  Whigs  had  been,  during  this  period, 
B  policy  of  renunciation  and  despair,  of  alternate  shouting 
nnd  shuffling,     America  must  be  given  up ;  the  Revolu- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course ;  Napoleon  must 
BO  allowed  bis  ovni  way  ;  peace  must  be  obtained  at  any 
nrice;  the  ai-my  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula. 
j?here  must  be  no  annexations  in  India,  even   for  the 
purposes  of   peace  and  good  government.     The  captive 
Emperor  must  be  allowed  to  roam  at  large  in  St  Helena 
it  the  risk  of  his  escape  and  all  that  it  might  imply. 

Whig  foreign  policy  maintained  a  similar  character 
luring   the   generation  which  followed  the  Reform  Bill 
>f  1833.     When  in  power — and  it  was  in  power  for  the 
freater  part  of  thirty-five  years — it  was,  to  quote  Lord 
3aliBbury'a  worda  in  this  Review,  '  a.  portentous  mixture 
of  bounce  aud  baseness ;  dashing,  exacting,  dauntless  to 
the  weak,  and   timid  and  cringing  to  the  strong.'      Ho 
shows  how  Brazil  was  bullied  on  account  of  the  escapades 
of  a  couple  of  midshipmen ;   how  Japan  was  punished 
by  the  burning  of  Kagoshiraa  for  an  offence  for  which 
^here  was  no  remedy ;  how  Denmark  was  encouraged  and 
Bietrayed,  and  France  disgusted  alike  at  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  betrayal.     It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go 
I  over  ground  that  the  recently  published  volumes  of  Lord 
paliebury's  essays  have  made  familiar.    Nor  is  it  neces- 
iinrj'  at  this  point  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  singular 
exhibitions  of  Liberal  policy  which  serenely  contemplated 
bhe  abandonment  of   the  Colonies ;   which   subsequently 
fcroposed  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom  aa  the  only 
^ure  for  disaffection;   and  which  accepted  as  final   and 
conclusive  a  series  of  reverses  in  South  Africa,  the  Sudan, 
and  Afghanistan.     This  accumulation  of   treacheries   to 
the  national  cause,  in  addition  to  the  dangerous  character 
■pf  much  of  their  domestic  legislation,  accounts  for  the 
fccneral  mistrust  which  in  188(i  drove  the  Liberals  from 
Kower  and  revived  the  popularity  of  their  opponents  for 
Tl  period  of  twenty  years. 

If,  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy,  the  Whig  and  Liberal 

fcecord   was    unsatisfactory,   history   could    recall    many 

departures   in   domestic  affairs   from    the   principles   of 

liberalism;  and  their  claim  to  a  monopoly,  or  even  to  a 
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consistent  advocacy,  of  refoi-m  principles  is  see 
have  but  a  feeble  foundation.  For  twenty  yea,r3  aft«r 
the  Act  of  1832  the  Liberals  showed  no  great  entbuBiasin 
for  further  parliamentary  reform  ;  they  '  back  recoiled, 
they  knew  not  why,  even  from  the  sound  themselves  had 
made."  Household  suffrage,  triennial  parliaments,  the 
ballot,  the  charter,  were  now  dangerous  and  unholy 
things.  In  1852,  after  nearly  shatt^ering  the  Cabinet  in 
its  production,  a  Bill  ivas  introduced ;  but,  after  the 
dismissal  of  Palmerston  and  the  failure  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  gather  in  from  the  highways  and  byways  of  ■ 
politics  supporters  for  his  measure,  the  Government  fell 
under  the  revengeful  axe  of  I'alnierston.  In  1854  another 
almost  disastrous  effort  was  made  and  withdrawn.  *  Lord 
Aberdeen,'  said  Lord  John  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  •  was 
the  only  person  who  behaved  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
honour  of  the  Administration.'  Disraeli's  Bill  of  1850 
was  opposed  alike  by  old  Whigs  aud  new  Radicals.  The 
Liberal  Bill  of  1866  was  a  reluctant  measure.  In  opposing 
Disraeli's  Bill  of  1867  the  Liberals  were  so  divided  that 
Gladstone  threatened  to  resign  his  leadership ;  and  the 
dissidents  were  scolded  into  submission  by  Bright.  Moles- 
worth,  a  Liberal  historian,  is  frank  enough  with  hia  friends 
to  say  (iii,  429)  :— 

'  When  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  this  question  had 
been  dealt  with  over  aud  over  again,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  of  those  who  had  obtained  their  seals 
in  the  House  of  Conunoos  by  professing  zeal  for  reform  were 
in  reality  its  worst  euemies,  and  were  secretly  using  all 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  a  really  efficient 
measure.' 


A  measure  sufficiently  efficient  for  its  purpose  was'carricd 
however,  by  the  Conservatives,  and  so  satisfied  the  wishes 
of  the  country  that  it  remained  the  law  of  the  land  till 
1884 — a  satisfactory  proof  that  Toi-y  or  Conservative 
practical  wisdom  was  preferable  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
to  insincere  theories  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals. 

There  were  other  reasons,  more  within  the  knon'ledge 
and  experience  of  the  general  public,  for  the  depressioa 
of  Whig  and  Liberal  securities  and  the  i"is6  of  Tory  and 
Conservative  stock.  Side  by  side  with  the  ^Vhig  party 
as  it  made   progress  into  liberalism  there  walked  the 
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tlireatening  spectre  of  radicalism.  The  nlUance  of  Whigs 
and  Radicals  began  early — so  early,  we  may  say,  as  the 
eign  of  Charles  I.  It  emerged  again  in  1679  in  the 
truggle  over  the  Exclusion  Bill.  It  reappeared  in  the  long 
conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox.  The  agitation  for  the 
Reform  BUI  of  1S32  brought  the  Radicals  once  more  to 
the  front.  It  was  their  activity  during  many  years  that 
'ipened  the  cause.  But  the  Whigs,  who  had  evolved 
them,  now  gave  them  the  cold  shoulder.  Fox  in  his  day 
had  countenanced  them,  but  his  friends  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  less  benevolent.  Grey  and  Tierney  treated 
them  with  lofty  contempt,  thongh  Romilly,  Brougham, 
and  Russell  were  occasionally  willing  to  serve  as  cautious 
connecting  links.  Lord  Holland  extended  to  them  a 
grudging  toleration.     Referring  to  Cobbett,  ho  saya : — 

'His  objects  were  the  co-operation  of  the  Whigs  iu  public 
meetings  for  a  change  of  Sliuistry,  and  tlicir  protection  and 
.countenance  if  he  wrote  in  their  favour.  In  such  objects,  I 
told  him,  the  Whigs  could  not  but  concur,  but  I  avoided  all 
ppeurance  of  any  closer  connection,' 


I 
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The  virtuous  conclusion  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
immoi'al  concuirence,  but  it  illustrates  vividly  the  rela- 
Jons  that  existed  between  the  parties.  The  Radicals 
were  to  shout  when  the  Whigs  cheered,  and  the  latter 
were  to  '  protect  and  countenance '  their  chorus ;  but, 
when  the  Whigs  wanted  to  do  nothing,  there  was  to  be 
no  inconvenient  enthusiasm,  and  no  visits  were  to  be 
paid  except  after  dark.  This  humorous  situation  was 
renewed  during  the  last  half-century,  when  Gladstone  was 
not  unfrequently  driven  to  his  wits'  end  to  explain  away 
his  Brighta,  his  Morleys,  and  his  Chamberlains. 

The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  no  meana  cemented 
the  alliance.  The  Radicals  were  still  regarded  as  mere 
guerrillas  by  the  regular  troops;  and  the  Radicals,  on 
occasion,  denoimeed  their  patrons  with  brutal  frankness. 
'  The  professing,  the  noisy,  the  clamorous,  the  disgusting 
Whigs,'  Cobhettcalls  them.  Place,  Hunt,  Hume,  Benthara, 
and  Cobden,  all  denounced  them  at  various  times.  '  That 
the  Whigs  as  a  party'  (says  Roebuck  in  his  "History  of 
the  Whig  Ministry ')' sought  more  than  their  own  party 
advantage,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.'  The  quarrels  of 
the  two  sections  wei-e  amusingly  reproduced  in  their  own 
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domeHtic  disseneiona.  Hume  and  Roebuck,  Place  and 
Grote,  Byng  and  Wakley,  Mill  and  BuUer,  exhausted  the 
riches  of  the  language  in  abusing  each  othor.  'I  am 
heartily  sick  of  my  friends,"  eaid  Roebuck.  John  Stuart 
Mill  was  as  frank  as  the  situation  demanded. 

'I  have  little  hope'  {lie  said)  'of  any  of  the  preseut  race  of 
parliamentary  Radicals.  Some  of  them  are  full  of  crotchets. 
others  fastidious  and  overloaded  vi-ith  petty  scrupulosity: 
none  have  energy  except  Roebuck  and  Buller ;  Roebuck  las 
no  judgmeut,  Buller  no  patient  persevering  industry.' 

Nevertheless  the  day  when  the  Radicals  would  pre- 
vail was  rapidly  approaching.  Peelites  and  Canningites 
became  Liberals  in  vain ;  the  dwindling  of  the  original 
elements  was  continuous.  Even  the  Chartist  rising — ^the 
exasperated  expression  of  Radical  discontent,  replied  to 
by  Lord  John  Russell  with  troops  and  guns — w*as  but 
an  episode,  and  its  failure  did  not  prevent  the  onward 
pressure  of  radicalism.  Lord  Durham  was  the  first  of 
the  Radicals  to  break  through  the  hedge  of  Whig  exclu- 
siveness.  He  was  mode  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1830,  and 
Radical  hopes  became  centred  upon  him.  But  he  was 
sent  to  Canada  in  1838  to  get  rid  of  him;  he  was  aban- 
doned in  Parliament  by  his  friends  for  his  ungentle  treat- 
ment of  the  '  friends  of  liberty '  in  the  colony ;  he  resigned 
in  disgust  and  died  in  retirement.  Molesworth  broke 
through  in  1848  and  in  1855,  and  might  have  had  a  career; 
but  an  early  death  cut  short  his  hopes. 

Meantime  the  Manchester  school  was  rising  into  prom- 
inence, more  educated,  more  sane,  more  systematic  than 
the  Radicals  of  an  earlier  period.  The  old  school  had 
chiefly  occupied  itself  in  denouncing  the  balance  of  power, 
foreign  intervention,  large  votes  for  defence,  the  •  bloated 
armaments'  of  the  navy,  the  holding  of  Gibraltar,  the 
maintenance  of  colonies,  the  existence  of  the  Lords,  and 
the  privileges  of  landowners.  The  new  school  was  mainly 
animated  by  a  passion  for  political  economy,  but  the 
methods  of  agitation  were  much  the  same  as  of  old.  The 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  opened  wide  the  doors  of  pro- 
motion for  the  long-excluded  Radicals.  Cobden  was 
offered  office  by  Palmerston  in  1859,  but  refused.  The 
correspondence  is  amusing.  '  Mr  Milner  Gibson,'  said  Lord 
Palmerston,  "has   most   handsomely  consented  to  WQive 
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bU  former  difficulties '  (i.e.  to  abandon  his  hostility  to  Lord 
Palnierston's  policy) ;  '  I  am  most  exceedingly  anxious  that 
you  should  consent  to  adopt  the  same  line '  {i.e.  to  exhibit 
an  equal  pliancy).  But  Cobden  did  not  see  his  way.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  tactful  enough  to  toll  him  he  would 
have  preferred  Bright,  but  that  Cobden  would  do  in  the 
meantime.  Even  this  was  not  convincing.  Cobden  was 
forced  to  tell  Lord  Palmerston  that  he  had  been  opposed 
to  his  foreign  policy  for  twenty  years,  and  was  opposed 
to  it  still ;  and,  as  that  policy  was  not  likely  to  be  changed, 
he  could  not  consent  to  join  the  Administration.  It  was 
not  till  1868  that  Bright  was  induced  to  join  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1880  the  barriers  were  finally  broken  down ; 
the  Radical  flood  poured  in ;  and  an  absorption  of  Whig- 
gism  in  Radicalism  took  place,  the  results  of  which  have 
recently  been  made  only  too  clear. 

Over  the  new  alliance,  however,  there  hung  the  shadow 
of  discord.  The  history  of  the  Franchise  and  Redistribu- 
tion Bills  of  1881-5  brought  to  light  some  of  these  differ- 
ences. Other  discords,  revealing  other  weaknesses  in  the 
Liberal  Administration,  followed  fast.  With  Ireland  the 
Liberals  had  played  fast  and  loose  for  generations ;  but 
now  the  Irish  members  pressed  forward  for  action.  The 
disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  however 
necessary  it  may  have  been,  was  but  an  encouragement 
to  agitation  in  other  directions.  If  the  Church  could  he  so 
readily  disposed  of,  the  landlords  were  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
resist  attack.  The  Land  Bill  of  1870  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Irish  members  ;  and  the  Land  League, 
with  its  various  developments,  leaped  into  being.  It  was 
met  by  coercion  maladmiuistered,  followed  by  vain  efforts 
at  conciliation.  Unchecked  terrorism  had  produced  the 
requisite  conviction  in  the  ministerial  mind ;  the  Homo 
Rule  Bills  were  successively  introduced.  One  was  accepted 
by  reluctant  Liberals  because  it  promised  to  get  rid  of  the 
Irish  members  at  Westminster,  The  other  was  accepted 
in  the  hope  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  reject  it. 
Meantime  a  section  of  the  Liberals,  ably  led  and  endowed 

■  with  a  high  degree  of  tirmness,  had  imitated  their  pre- 
decessors of  an  earlier  age  who  rallied  to  the  side  of  Pitt, 
and  had  joined  with  the  Conserv'atives  to  save  the  United 
Kingdom  from  disruption.  This  Unionist  alliance  was 
■    one  of  the  most  creditable  and  memorable  events  in  the 
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parliamentary  history  of  Great  Bntain.     That  it  should  ■ 
have  been  temporarily  disturbed  by  the  fiscal  controversy   I 
is  much  to  be  regretted.     Its  powers  for  good   are   not 
however  exhausted ;  wisdom  and  patriotism  alike  forbid  ^ 
its  dissolution.  ■ 

The  period  and  the  events  which  we  have  sketched  arc 
covered  by  the  volumes  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  ai'ticle,  and  to  which  more  particular  reference 
may  now  be  made.  The  name  and  fame  of  Lord  Holland 
form  part  of  our  modern  history,  and  are  an  endowment 
which  any  nation  might  prize.  Lord  Stavordalo,  who  has 
already  enriched  our  biographical  literature  by  pubhsh- 
ing  the  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Sarah  Lennox.'  lias  an 
additional  claim  on  our  thanks  for  editing  the  'Further 
Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,'  by  Lord  Holland.  The  new- 
volume  supplements  the  volumes  published  in  1852  and 
1854  by  Lord  Holland,  as  well  as  the  '  Opinions  of  Lord 
Holland,'  published  in  1841,  and  the  'Foreign  Reminis- 
cences,' published  in  1850.  There  is  now  a  high  degree  of 
completeness  in  the  record  we  possess  of  the  constitu- 
tional principles  which  animated  Lord  Holland  and  his 
friends,  of  their  opinions  on  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
and  of  the  influences,  political,  literary,  and  social,  which 
spread  from  Holland  House  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  influences  described  with  eloquent 
gratitude  by  Macaulay,  and  by  no  mea-ns  yet  exhausted. 
Lord  Stavordalo  has  accomplished  his  task  ivith  know- 
ledge and  discretion. 

Several  points  of  interest  are  revealed  in  the  '  Further 
Memoirs.'  We  see,  in  the  first  place,  the  weakness  and 
dissensions  of  the  Whigs  from  1807  to  1821,  and  the 
failure  of  the  party  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  succession 
to  power,  through  the  expected  favour  of  the  Regent,  on 
the  lapse  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  him  by  the 
Regency  Act.  Concerning  the  weakness  and  jealousies 
of  the  party  we  need  say  httle.  Creevey  has  made  them 
familiar,  and  the  memoirs  published  during  the  past  five 
and  twenty  years  are  full  of  revelations  of  the  personal 
squabbles  to  which  we  have  referred.  Lord  Holland 
describes  (p.  29)  the  condition  of  the  party  in  1809. 

'The   different  sides  thoy  espoused  pi-oved   that  no 
had  any  authority  over  them ;  and  pei-haps  the  violence 
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some  aud  the  in-esolution  of  others  proved  as  clearly  that  not 
one  of  them  had  the  qiiulities  requiBite  to  asBume  it.  Mr 
Ponsouby  sunk  in  the  estimation  o£  the  party ;  and  the  party 
sunk  yet  more  in  the  estimation  of  the  x>ublic.' 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  tlie  long  sustained 
and  all  but  successful  intrigue  for  o£Bce  in  1810-12  was 
miiintained  by  the  party.  The  relation  of  many  of  the 
leuding  Whigs  to  the  Prince  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
BcandaJ.  Partly  from  personal  liking,  partly  from  s. 
similarity  of  discreditable  tastes,  and  partly  from  political 
forethought,  the  younger  Whigs  had  made  the  Prince 
their  leader.  They  encouraged  his  extravagance,  hi  a 
vices,  and  his  hostility  to  his  father,  in  the  hope  that  ho 
would  one  day  reward  them  with  power ;  and  when,  in 
the  end,  the  little  share  of  wisdom  that  he  possessed 
I  led  him  to  disappoint  them,  they  joined  in  a  chorus  of 
■^■ituporative    condemnation   the   echoes    of    which    still 

linger  in  the  literature  of  the  party. 

I  X.ord  Holland  is,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  frank  about 

Kthis  affair.     His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  intrigue 

^  which  lasted  so  long  and  twice  placed  ofticeat  the  disposal 

of  men  who  had  the  audacity  to  consider,  but  not  the  wit 

to  accept  it,  are  apt  and  admirable.     Referring  to  the 

I  Regent,  he  aaya : — 
'  His  aitnatiou  as  it  respected  our  party  was  indeed  most 
BnomaloHH.  When  he  avowed  any  hostility  to  his  ministers, 
we  were  bound  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  oui'  piirty  to 
coudema  his  conduct  as  uticoustitutional ;  when  he  betrayed 
any  appiobation  of  them,  wo  were  not  backward  in  stigma- 
tising his  conduct  as  unsteady,  insincere,  and  deceitful  to  us. 
Such  a  !jtate  of  things  could  not  last;  and  liis  cordiality  with 
the  Whigs,  whether  real  or  affected  at  the  outset,  visibly 
declined  during  the  summer.' 

(That  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  who  entertained  such 
just  aud  correct  views  of  constitutional  practice,  should 
(it  the  same  time  have  entered  into  and  continued  so  long 
an  unscrupulous  intrigue  for  the  possession  of  power,  is 
one  of  those  mysteries  of  the  double  action  of  the  human 
mind  about  which  we  feel  so  much  and  know  so  little. 
History  has  but  one  duty,  to  record  and  to  condemn  it. 
_  We  could  wish  that  Lord  Stavordale  had  done  something 
Kto  bring  forward  in  a  more  favourable  light  the  career 
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of  Lady  Holland  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  time.  The 
position  she  occupies  is  equivocal ;  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  language  used  by  Lord  Dudley  in  his  '  Letters  to  Ivy' 
will  contribute  to  what  may  be  an  inimical  tradition. 
The  private  letters  of  Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Holland,  which 
we  have  been  privileged  to  read,  and  which  will  no  doubt 
some  day  be  published,  give  us  quite  another  view^.  That 
somewhat  austere  statesman,  as  well  as  Lady  Grey,  re- 
mained always  on  terms  of  affectionate  friendship  with 
Lady  Holland ;  and  she  was  constantly  kept  informed  of 
Lord  Grey's  views  on  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
time.  This  is  high  testimony  to  Lady  Holland's  capacity. 
The  type  of  Wbiggism  represented  by  Lord  Holland 
from  1798,  when  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Lords, 
to  1840,  when  he  died,  ia  fairly  reproduced  in  Lord  Gran- 
ville during  the  long  period  from  1837  to  1891.  There 
were,  of  com-se,  differences  between  them.  Times  had 
changed ;  new  questions  had  arisen ;  and  new  political 
methods  prevailed.  Lord  Holland  was  born  in  1773,  and 
Avas  of  an  age  to  have  caught  from  his  political  and 
social  surroundings  the  early  enthusiasm  for  change. 
'  Blisg  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive ! '  sang  one  of  the 
nioHt  notable  exponents  and  victims.  It  was  indeed 
pleasant  enough  to  attend  the  circus  while  the  Uons  were 
shut  in  their  cages ;  but,  when  the  cages  were  opened 
and  the  lions  let  loose,  'freedom'  changed  to  ferocity 
and  scared  its  admirers  away.  Lord  Holland  is  quite 
unable  to  forgive  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  for 
changing  their  opinions  concerning  the  Revolution.  He 
calls  it  a  '  sudden  apostasy."  But  the  events  which  pre- 
cipitated their  conversion  ^'ere  still  more  sudden  and  un- 
expected. These  events  worked  on  the  mind  of  Burke  and 
many  of  the  Whigs,  as  they  worked  on  the  minds  uf 
Wordsworth  and  his  friends ;  and  no  one  questions  the 
sincerity  of  their  change.  To  the  last,  however.  Lord 
Holland  felt  it  fitting  that  he  should,  as  the  nephew  of 
Fox  and  a  '  Friend  of  Freedom,"  maintain,  even  though 
with  a  smile,  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  of  the  revolu- 
tionary age.  It  was  the  fashion  of  his  youth ;  and  he 
cared  not  to  change  it,  any  more  than  Chesterfield  cared 
to  change  the  fashion  of  his  hat.  'There  it  goes  again!' 
cries  my  Lord  March  in  *  The  Virginians,'  '  he  has  never 
changed  the  shape  of  that  hut  for  twenty  years  ! '     Tberp 
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'  it  goes  again,  we  are  disposed  to  laugli,  iis  on  page  .iftei* 
page  we  note  the  gentle,  amiable,  well-bred  depreciation 
Lof  crowns  and  nionarchs  and  aristocracies  in  the  MemoirB 
Fof  Lord  Holland.  It  was  a  harmless  foible  on  bis  part, 
but  it  was  at  times  a  fierce  and  earnest  sentiment  among 
many  o£  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  It  kept  them 
long  out  of  office  and  left  them  naked  to  their  enemies. 

Lord  Granville's  Whiggiem  was  that  of  a  later  age, 
I  -when  the  lessons  of  revolution  in  practice  had  been 
I  learned  by  men  who  had  something  to  lose,  and  were 
more  bent  on  staving  off  revolution  by  reform  than  on 
'  ■winning  reform  by  revolution.  Lord  Grey,  with  some 
impulses  of  vehement  impatience,  was  not  a  dangerous 
Radical ;  and  Granville  was  a  pupil  of  Grey.  He  was 
a  reformer  at  school,  and  a  reformer  he  continued  to  be, 
Bbut  a  reformer  who  preferred  good  society.  He  did  not, 
^  like  Melbourne,  seek  his  political  inspirations  through 
the  Tom  Youngs  or  the  Francis  Places.  For  the  Humes, 
Roebucks.  Molesworths  of  his  early  days  he  seems  to 
have  had  little  admiration.  He  had  no  disposition  to 
give,  as  Fox  wished  to  do, '  one  good  blow  at  prerogative." 
Indeed,  for  prerogative  he  liad  so  high  a  respect  that  he 
ventured  to  accept,   in  1851,  the   Foreign   Secretarysliip 

Ion  the  removal  of  Palmerston,  who  had  braved  preroga- 
tive and  been  beaten.  He  was  willing  to  take  things  us 
they  came ;  to  '  let  it  alone,"  like  Melbourne,  when  there 
was  no  occasion  to  be  fussy ;  and  to  excite  himself  gently 
to  the  required  pitch  of  devotional  fervour  when  Glad- 
stone's inspirations  required  a  sacrifice.  Lord  Edmond 
Fitamaurice's  admirably  planned  and  finely  sustained 
narrative  reveals  to  us  from  time  to  time  that  these 
sacrifices  were  many.  He  was  condemned  by  cii-cum- 
stances  to  be  the  feather-bed  betwixt  the  castle  wall  of 
I  Russell  and  the  cannon-ball  of  Palmeraton,  and  was 
solemnly  told,  when  he  interfered  for  the  sake  of  agree- 
ment, that  he  was  'incapable  of  realising  the  depth  of 
the  cunning  of  his  friend  George  Villiers.'  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers  1 
Through  the  pages  of  Lord  Granville's  '  Life '  there 
runs  a  curious  stream  of  involuntary  evidence  of  the 
somewhat  clammy  relations  which  really  existed  between 
Russell  and  Granville.  In  1850  Lord  Granville  writes  in 
his  diary:  'I  walked  home  with  Lord  John.     He  was 
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half-querulous  and  half-fi-iendly.'  This  mental  mocxl  i« 
characteristic  of  Lord  John  from  beginning  to  end.  In 
1846  he  could  only  find  it  in  hia  heart  to  offer  Granville 
the  Buckhounde.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  John  waa 
only  '  half- querulous  and  half  -  friendly '  ■with  Granville 
for  having  induced  him  to  accept  office  under  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1852,  when  Lord  John  was  privately  of 
opinion  that  the  firm  ought  to  have  been  Russell  and 
Aberdeen,  not  Aberdeen  and  Russell.  Granville  was  only 
allowed  the  Presidency  of  Council.  In  1854  Lord  John. 
in  his  zeal  for  administrative  reform,  obligingly  requested 
Granville  to  take  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  in 
order  to  enable  the  Premier  to  become  President  of 
Council.  In  1855,  when  he  was  attempting  to  form  an 
Administration.  Lord  John  was  tactful  enough  to  intimate 
to  Lord  Granville  that  he  could  not  yet  see  his  way  to 
make  him  President  again. 

In  1859,  when  Lord  Granville  was  called  on  by  the 
Queen  to  form  an  Administration,  he  found  Lord  John's 
molluscous  hostility  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Lord 
Kdmond  Fitzmaurice's  account  of  this  negotiation  (the 
correspondence  of  which  had  already  appeared  in  Mr 
Walpolo's  'Life  of  Lord  John  Russell')  is  marked  by  s 
reserve  which  shows  generosity  towards  Lord  John,  but 
not,  perhaps,  the  full  extent  of  his  infoi-mation.  Lord 
Clarendon  pointed  out  to  Lord  Granville  ('  Life,"  i,  335) 
that  both  Falraeraton  and  Russell  were,  in  their  hearts. 
'  deeply  mortified  at  not  having  been  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,'  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  make 
common  cause  against  him.  Lord  John,  in  his  letter  of 
Juno  12,  1859  (i,  337),  clearly  equivocates: — 

'With  Palmerston  I  could  only  have  to  consider  who  is  to 
have  the  fii-st  and  who  the  second  office  in  the  State.  Willi 
you  I  could  only  occupy  the  third,  and  should  not  feel  that  1 
had  sufficient  security  either  on  foreign  affairs  or  on  Reform." 

Yet,  in  1852,  when  Lord  Granville  had  been  at  the  Foreign 
Office  only  a  few  months,  Russell  had  spoken  of  him  as 
'one  of  the  best  Foreign  Secretaries  the  country  ever  had': 
and,  as  to  reform,  Lord  John  had  not  been  so  very  anxious 
about  it  previously.  The  querulousness  is  more  obvious 
than  the  friendliness  ;  and  the  veracity  is  not  obtrusive. 
There  are  signs  of  distrust  in  Lord  John's  straight- 
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irwardness  on  other  occasioDS.    Thus,  in  regard  to  Italy 
1859,  the  Prince  Consort  writes  to  Lord  Granville  : — 

las  the  Queen's  letter  to  Lord  John,  in  answer  to  his 
Sropoaal  to  lend  "the  moral  siipport  of  England  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  at  Verona,"  been  read  to  the  Cabinet? 
Lord  John  promised  it  shoidd  be,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  was '  (i,  340J. 

Lord  Granville  was  aware  that  this  was  not  a  letter 
which  he  should  have  received.  He  was  not  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  he  pointed  out  this  fact  to  the 
Prince  in  reply.  But,  at  the  same  time,  lie  consented,  in 
view  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  to  communicate  with 
the  Court  behind  the  backs  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  a 
rather  dangerous  experiment,  though  nothing  disastroui^ 
came  o£   it.     His  advice  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion 


13   very    desirable,    aa    regards    Lords    Palmerstou    and 
ihn  Russell,  tliat  the  Queen  should  show  as  much  kindness 
as  possible  to  the  latter,  and  appear  to  communicate  frankly 
with  the  former '  (i,  352). 


It  is  clear  that  Cabinet  government  could  not  long  con- 
tinue in  snch  circumstances. 

Lord  Granville  makes  up  for  his  public  defence  of 
bis  contentious  colleagues  by  private  comments  to  his 
friends.  Thus,  to  Lord  Canning,  on  August  23,  1859 
(i,  355),  Lord  Granville  writes  concerning  Lord  John: 
'  His  misfortune  is  that  he  is  always  dying  to  connect  his 
name  with  something ' ;  and  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  day 
or  two  later,  he  writes  that  Lord  John  in  council  '  equivo- 
cated immensely.'  The  relations  of  the  Queen  with  the 
Cabinet,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  each 
other,  were  strained  to  the  utmost.  The  Queen  had  no 
confidence  either  in  Palmerston  or  in  Russell ;  the  latter 
talked  about  the  Queen's  making  them '  live  under  a  despot- 
ism,* Palmerston  wanted  the  Cabinet  to  give  him  larger 
powers  during  the  recess,  '  which  was  met  by  a  general 
assurance  of  readiness  to  come  up  by  night  trains.'  The 
troubles  of  the  two  leaders  probably  gave  Lord  Granville 
some  moments  of  not  unnatural  amusement.  They  had 
offered  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  own  rivalry ;  and  the 
sacrifice  had  been  in  vain. 
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Lord  Granville's  capacity  for  self-effacement  had  ninny 
opportunities  of  exercise  during  the  Gladstone  Administra- 
tions of  1868-7t  and  1880-5.  Circumstances  made  him 
the  patron  of  unpopular  policies.  In  the  Lords  he  had 
to  introduce  the  Irish  Church  Bill  m  1869,  and  the  Irish 
Land  Act  of  1870.  He  was  forced  to  suhmit  to  the  action 
of  Kussia  in  tearing  up  the  Black  Sea  treaty,  and  to  s 
convention  on  the  subject  in  wliich  Russia's  practical 
triumph  was  'a  foregone  conclusion,"  He  was  lai^ely 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the '  Alabama '  negotiations. 
He  had  to  acquiesce  in  Russia's  advances  in  Central  Asia 
in  spite  of  his  formal  protests.  He  took  his  part  in  t!ie 
vacillations  and  procrastinations  which  permitted  Ger- 
many to  get  a  firm  foothold  in  West  Africa.  He  had  to 
boar  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the  surrender  after 
Majuba,  and  to  face  the  storm  aroused  by  the  death  of 
Gordon.  That  he  fought  the  battles  of  bia  party  with  a 
high  degree  of  courage,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  severe 
criticism  with  cheery  philosophy,  is  proof  of  an  unusually 
amiable  disposition.  Had  he  been  more  self-assertive,  lie 
might  have  stood  higher  in  the  roll  of  statesmen ;  aaii 
tbe  Liberals  in  the  Lords  would  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion have  lacked  a  leader. 

A  considerable  part  of  Lord  Granville's  career  is  covered 
by  the  two  historical  works  mentioned  in  our  Hst — Sir 
Spencer  Walpole's  '  History  of  Twenty-five  Years,"  and 
the  four  first  volumes  of  Mr  Paul's  '  History  of  Modem 
England,'  beginning  in  1846.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  is  well 
known  to  the  world  of  letters.  The  six  volumes  of  his 
'  History  of  England  from  1815-1857'  are  valuable  addi 
tions  to  our  historical  literature.  Written  frankly  fi-om 
the  Liberal  point  of  view,  they  are  not  unduly  partisan. 
They  take  account,  in  an  unusually  full  and  careftd 
manner,  of  all  the  economic  conditions  of  tbe  period,  and 
are,  on  that  account,  an  invaluable  repertory  of  facts  not 
easily  accessible  in  any  other  quarter.  His  recent  volumes 
are  marked  by  equal  care  in  compilation  and  the  some 
devotion  to  economic  science.  We  may  single  out,  in 
particular,  the  two  chapters  which  relate  the  story  of  the 
American  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Pi'ussian  conflict  a» 
models  of  condensed  and  accurate  narrative. 

Mr  Paul  appeals  to  much  the  same  political  constitu 
ency,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  popular  style.     His  narra 
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Btive  is  sparkling,  often  epigrammatic,  sometimes,  we  must 
BbUow^,  characterised  by  a  journalistic  jauntiness  hardly  in 
I     keeping  with  the  dignity  of  history.     It  may  make  for 

popularity,  but  not  for  authority;  people  may  be  amused, 
■but  are  rarely  convinced,  by  epigrams.     This  is,  however, 

no  fatal  fault  in  a  work  intended  for  popular  reading. 

IE  we  find  exaggeration  or  misconception  in  some  of  the 

judgments  passed,  notably  in  that  on  Napoleon  III,  and 

I  in  some  other  cases,  the  work  is  tolerably  free  from 
serious  mistakes ;  there  is  no  bad  faith  to  complain  of ; 
and  the  wells  of  history  are  left  clear. 
Lord  Granville's  first  connexion  with  Gladstone,  ■who 
was  to  influence  him  so  much,  was  in  1852,  when  the 
latter  requested  him,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  to  forward, 
through  the  channels  of  the  Foreign  Office,  copies  of  his 
pamphlet  on  '  Neapolitan  Persecutions.'  Lord  Granville 
cheerfully  consented,  though  he  had  not  read  the  pam- 
phlet. Lord  Aberdeen  was  opposed  to  its  publication ; 
but  Gladstone  was  not  to  be  restrained.    The  pamphlet  was 

»  published,  and  was  circulated  through  official  channels. 
The  object  was  to  procure  the  liberation  of  certain  Italian 
State  prisoners,  especially  of  Poerio.  Mr  Paul  tells  us 
(i,  232)  that '  Mr  Gladstone's  pamphlet,  and  Lord  Palmer- 

■  Bton's   adoption  of   it,   had   no   practical  and  immediate 
"  result.     But  between  them  they  had   given  a  powerful 

impetus  to  the  ultimate   liberation   of   Italy.*     We  may 

point  out,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pamphlet  had  a  very 

_   decided   practical   effect.      It   put  a  sudden   end   to   the 

■  negotiations  which  were  amicably  going  on  between 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Prince  Schwarzenberg  for  the  ameli- 
oration  of   Neapolitan  conditions  under  Austrian  influ- 

■  ence.  Austria  was  now  powerless ;  the  king  of  Naples 
was  indignant;  and  the  case  of  the  prisoners  was  worse 
than  before.    They  would  have  been  liberated.    Now  they 

I  were  kept  more  closely  in  prison,  victims  to  the  injudi- 
cious enthusiasm  of  their  friend. 
Of  this  period  there  is  an  incident  which  has  often 
been  casually  discussed,  but  calls  for  more  decisive  treat- 
ment. Lord  Malmesbury's  '  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister ' 
contain  a  letter  from  Disraeli  to  Lord  Malraesbury  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  says,  '  These  wretched 
Colonies  will  all  be  independent  too  in  a  few  years,  and 
Vol.  204.— A'o.  407.  Y 
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are  a  millstone  round  oui'  necks.'     These  petulant  expre&-  V 
sions  hare  often  been  quoted  as  proof  that  Disraeli,  in 
subsequent    imperialistic    speeches,   was    insincere.      To 
hang  so  large  an  accusation  on    so  small  a  peg  shows 
an  obvious  desire  to  have  any  sort  of  peg  on  which  to  m 
hang  it.      Mr  Sichel,  in  his  enthusiastic  and   ingenious  " 
volume,  was  the  fiiat  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  the 
accusation.     It  is  necessary  to  go  much  farther  than  even 
he  has  gone,  even  though  Mr  Paul,  who  quotes  the  letter,     ' 
does  not  seriously  dwell  upon  it.  H 

In  1852,  and  for  some  time  before,  the  affairs  of  the  " 
Colonies  had  been   much  disturbed,   and  public   men  in 
England  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  having  felt  that  the 
Colonies  had  given  just  cause  for  anxiety.   There  had  been 
war    in    South   Africa;    violent   anti-British    and    anti- 
monarchical  agitations  in  Australia;   riots,  the  burniug 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  the  mobbing  of  the  Governor-  _ 
general,  and  annexation   manifestos  in  Canada.      When  H 
to  these  were  added  fresh  complications  with  the  United  ~ 
States  and   much   objectionable   corresi>ondeDce    on   the 
part  of  colonial  politicians  (to  which  Lord  Glenelg.  in  a  ■ 
despatch  of  earlier  date,  had  called  special  attention), 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  statesmen,  who  could  not  see 
into  the  future,  but  were  distracted  by  present  anxieties 
and  dangers,  should  in  private  entertain  at  times  some 
bitterness  of  feeling.    The  Colonies  have  not  always  been 
right,nor  have  Imperial  statesmen  been  always  blunderers. 
Seventeen  years  later,  with  greater  knowledge,  wider  ex- 
perience, and  a  more  settled  policy  ahke  in  England  and 
in   the   Colonies,   Lord   Granville   wi'ote   to   Lord    John 
Russell  ('  Life,"  ii,  22)  :— 

'  Theoretically  you  assume  that  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  Canacin, 
AuBtralia,  and  India.  Our  relations  with  North  America  are 
of  a  very  delicate  character.  The  best  solution  of  them  would 
probably  be  that,  in  the  course  of  time  and  iu  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  the  Dominion  should  find  itself  strong  enough 
to  proclaim  her  independence.' 

Opinion  has  travelled  far  since  that  date  ;  but  there  are 
still  members  of  the  Liberal  party  whose  philosophical 
temper  in  discussing  the  future  of  the  Colonies  shows  that 
the  passion  for  retaining  them  is  not  strong  ;  and  there 
are  still  public  men  in  the  Colonies  whose  tone,  temper, 
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and  policy  indicate  a  future  of  anxiety  for   Imperial 
statesmen. 

There  is  a  curious  want  of  completeness  in  the  accounts 
given  in  all  these  volnmes  of  certain  events  of  historical 
importance.  We  have  pointed  out  ahove  that  Mr  Pan! 
exhibits  an  undue  hostility  towards  Napoleon  III.  He 
adopta  the  tone  of  personal  hatred  of  the  Emperor  w^hich 
marks  Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  narra- 
tive of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  poetry  of  Mr  Swinburne. 
He  tells  US  that  there  is  '  happily  no  English  name '  for 
the  'Coup  d'^^tat";  though  English  history  is  not  without 
precedents  for  violent  revolutions.  He  calls  it  '  an  in- 
famous crime' — a  sweeping  moral  judgment  on  a  poli- 
tical event  which  savours  of  petulant  exaggeration.  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole  is  not  so  uncompromising,  either  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  work,  in  ivhich  the  event  is  discussed, 
or  in  his  later  volumes,  in  which  the  Emperor's  career  is 
narrated.  Time  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge,  Tlie 
'  Coup  d'Etat '  had  become  inevitable.  The  revolution  of 
1848  had  placed  France  under  the  rule  of  men  with  whom 
the  nation  was  discontented.  They  were  violent,  incap- 
able, and  venal ;  some  oE  them  had,  for  example,  charged 
their  personal  expenditures  to  the  unaudited  accounts  of 
the  king.  The  '  KecoUections '  of  Alexis  de  TocqueviUe — 
himself  a  republican— afford  us  an  enlightening  view  of 
their  sinister  characters  and  their  selfish  ambitions. 

It  was  over  such  men  as  these  that  Louis  Napoleon 
waa  called  to  preside.  They  watched  him  with  an  implac- 
able jealousy :  he  regarded  them  with  equal  suspicion. 
Beyond  all  question  the  nation  was  with  him.  He  had 
been  tw^ice  elected — once  by  four,  and  once  by  six  depart- 
ments— by  the  combined  votes  of  all  classes,  social  and 
political.  For  the  presidency,  the  nation  had  to  choose 
oificially  between  Louis  Napoleon,  Cavaignac,  Ledru- 
Rollin,  Raspail,  and  Changamier.  The  vote  was  over- 
whelmingly for  Louis  Napoleon  over  all  the  others  com- 
bined. There  was  never  a  day  from  his  election  till  1851 
when  the  people  of  France  did  not  expect  and  desire  him 
to  become  emperor.  The  press  constantly  hinted  at  it. 
The  troops  gave  open  evidence  of  their  wish  for  it. 
Statesmen  of  all  parties,  including  De  TocqueviUe,  took 
count  of  it.  Nor  was  the  Piesident  wanting  in  frankness 
as  his  struggle  with  the  Assembly  proceeded.     The  dis- 
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missal  of  his  Ministry  in  IM9  was  the  real  '  Coup  d'etat ' ; 
the  rest  was  detail.  In  1850  he  made  speeches  at  Lyons, 
Rheims,  and  Caen,  openly  intimating  his  determination 
to  appeal  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  for  his 
re-election  as  the  aolo  pledge  of  peace  for  France.  In  1851 
Thiers,  in  the  Assembly,  declared  '  the  Empire  is  a  fact." 

The  struggle  over  the  Constitution  was  mere  pretence 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  The  revolutionaries  of 
1848  had  small  respect  for  constitutions.  The  provisional 
government  was  dispersed  by  the  mob.  Twice  the  revolu-  ■ 
tionaries  had  proclaimed  a  dictatorship,  under  Cavaignac 
and  under  Bugoaud.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  they  were 
preparing  to  assert  the  Constitution  by  arresting  the  too 
popular  President,  'It  is  a  toss-up,'  said  Changarnier, 
'  who  will  take  the  initiative.'  The  President  took  it.  It  I 
was  not  magnificent,  but  it  was  war ;  and  the  President 
won.  Mr  Paul  is  frank  enough  to  admit:  '  Blaek  as  it 
was,  the  people  of  France  condoned  it.  Making  all  allow- 
ance for  bribery  and  intimidation,  a  majority  of  seven 
millions  and  a  half  against  half  a  million  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away.'  That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  useless 
for  people  who  constantly  proclaim  the  sacredness  of 
majorities — even  when,  as  in  this  country  we  see  clearly, 
such  majorities  are  obtained  by  means  which  neither 
honour  nor  morality  can  sanction — to  heap  imprecations 
on  the '  Coup  d'Etat.'  What  was  criminal  about  tt  WM 
not  the  '  Coup  d'l^tat '  itself,  but  the  massacre  on  the 
boulevards.  For  that  deed  of  blood  there  was  little 
oxcuse  and  no  justification.  But  Mr  Paul  should  dift- 
criminate.  The  Emperor  was  not  our  enemy.  He  lived 
among  us  in  his  youth.  We  recognised  his  government: 
wi'  gave  him  a  royal  welcome  ;  ive  fought  as  his  ally;  we 
ga^e  him  an  asylum  and  a  grave  ;  his  son  died  in  our 
N<>r\'if*» ;  and  we  owe  him  at  least  a  benevolent  forgetful- 
tii'HM  III'  hif>  failings  and  a  sjTupathy  on  his  overwhelming 
iidnt'urlune.  To  consign  him  without  consideration  to  his- 
Itirical  infamy  is  alike  mistaken  and  unjust. 

Mr  Paul  shows  some  partiality  in  discussing  an 
occurrence  so  important  as  the  Fenian  invasion  of 
Canada  in  18C6,  and  falls  into  one  serious  error.  'The 
loyalty  of  Canada,'  he  says  (iii,  22),  'was  conclusively 
denionntrated  ;  and  not  less  conspicuous  was  the  friendly 
feeling  uf  the  United  States.    The  attitude  of  Preaident 
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Johnson  and  his  Government  was  more  than  diplomatic- 
ally correct.  It  was  cordial  and  sympathetic'  How  he 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  we  are  unable  to  understand. 
For  months  previous  to  the  invasion,  it  was  well  known 

I  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  that  the  Fenians  in- 
tended mischief  on  the  Canadian  border.  The  newspapers 
were  full  of  it.  The  frontier  towns  swarmed  with  swagger- 
ing volunteers,  who  met  without  surveillance  and  drilled 
without  interruption.  Prominent  politicians  encouraged 
them.  They  had  even  publicly  fixed  on  March  17  as  the 
date  of  the  attack.  In  vain  Canada  and  the  British 
minister  protested ;  the  United  States  authorities  would 
not  move.  It  was  not  till  after  the  invaders  had  crossed 
the  frontier,  till  blood  had  been  shed  and  property  devas- 
tated, that  the  Washington  Government  acted.     If  this 

I  was  correct  and  sympathetic  conduct,  we  have  to  read  the 
words  in  some  non-natural  sense.  Lord  Granville's  bio- 
graphy throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  nor  does  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole  discuss  it. 

Similar  incompleteness  is  noticeable  in  regard  to  the 

[accounts  of  the  episode  of  Maximilian's  empire  in  Mexico 
and  its  tragic  close.  Mr  Paul  teUs  us  {itt,  116)  that 'the 
sentence  [on  the  Emperor]   was   legal;    and  it  was  too 

i  much  to  expect  of  President  Juarez  that  he  should  pardon 
a  foreign  usurper  wlio  had  treated  as  rebels  Mexicans 
fighting  for  their   independence.'      Sir   Spencer  Walpole 

I  hesitates  (ii,  98)  to  call  it  murder,  and  thinks  that  history 
niay  'look  upon  it  as  a  blunder  rather  than  a  crime.' 
The  facts  seem  quite  different  in  other  eyes.     The  '  Re- 

I public'  of  which  Juarez  was  'President'  was  a  mere 
fiction.  Thei'e  was  no  more  a  'government'  than  there 
is  among  the  Filipinos,  who  are  still  in  opposition,  in  remote 
regions,  to  the  United  States,  All  the  wealth,  the  educa- 
tion, the  character,  and  sobriety  of  the  country  were  on 
the  side  of  Maximihan,  who  had  been  adopted  as  emperor 
by  a  gathering  quite  as  legal  as  the  body  which  recently 
acclaimed  King  Hakon  of  Norway. 

\        A  vivid  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  in  the  letters 

'of  the  brothers  Sherman,  published  in  1894.  General 
Sherman  had  been  sent  into  Mexico  as  escort  to  a  mission 

I  to  Juarez,  when  the  United  States  was  free  to  take  part 

'in  Mexican  affairs.  General  Sherman  began  his  comments 
before  be  sailed.     'I  feel'  (he  says  in  18G6)  'that,  if  we 
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cannot  be  calm  and  temperate  in  our  country,  wa  have 
no  right  to  go  to  Mexico  to  offer  ourselves  as  their 
example  and  special  friends.'  His  brother.  Senator  Sher- 
man, Beplies  a  month  later ;  '  She  (Mexico)  is  terribly  in 
need  of  a  etrong  government ;  and,  if  her  mi^ed  popula- 
tion would  elect  yon  or  some  other  6rm  military  rttler  as 
emperor  or  king,  it  would  be  lucky  for  her,  but  a' bad 
business  for  the  elected  one.'  (reneral  Sbennan  writes 
from  Santiago,  November  7,  1866 ; — 

'  We  have  nearly  completed  the  circle  without  QudlDg  Juarez, 
who  is  about  as  far  as  ever  away,  up  in  Chihuahua,  for  na 
other  purpose  than  to  be  where  the  devil  himself  cauuot  get 
at  him.' 

He  also  says,  '  I  doubt  if  Juarez  can  be  mode  to  tmrt.  hk 
life  and  safety  to  his  own  countrymen."  His  senatorial 
brother  is  equally  frank. 

'  On  the  whole  I  am  uot  sorry  that  your  mission  failed,  sinoe 
the  French  are  leaving ;  my  sympathied  are  rather  with 
Maximilian.  The  uj^ual  factions  of  Ortega  and  Juarez  will 
divide  the  native  population,  while  Maximilian  can  have  the 
support  of  the  clergy  and  property.* 

It  is  obvious  that,  though  the  United  States  felt  bound  to 
aid  the  insurgents  and  to  'recognise'  Juarez,  his  'presi- 
dency' was  looked  on  as  a  farce,  though,  through  dilatori- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  ended  in  a  melan- 
choly tragedy. 

Turning  to  British  affairs,  we  find  in  all  the  volumes 
mentioned  a  lack  of  accurate  comment  on  an  event  of 
much  moment  in  Imperial  history — the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India  in  1876,  and  the  debates 
which  preceded  the  measure.  No  one  seems  to  have 
noted  the  remarkable  letter  which  Disraeli  wrote  to  the 
Queen  when  the  India  Bill  of  1858  was  under  discussion. 

'It  is  only  the  aute-ehamber  of  an  Imperial  palat«;  and 
your  Majesty  would  do  well  to  deign  to  consider  the  steps 
which  are  now  necessary  to  influence  the  opinions  and  affect 
the  imaginations  of  the  Indian  populations.  The  name  ol 
your  Majesty  ought  to  be  impressed  on  their  native  life,* 
('  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,'  iv,  283.) 

It  was  uot  till  1876  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  carry  thot 
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policy  into  effect.  Mr  Paul  echoes  faintly  the  opiniona 
of  those  who  denounced  the  measure  of  1876  in  a  passion 
of  academic  pedantiy  and  Radical  alarm, 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  '  AUibnma  claims  ' 
at  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1872  must  alwaya  remain 
a  question  for  dispute,  because  the  full  information  on 
either  side  ■will  never  be  published.  Foreign  politics 
must  always  remain  an  imperfect  subject  for  history, 
since  Foreign  Secretaries,  in  all  countries. '  still  keep  some- 
thing to  themselves.'  Mr  Paul  thinks  that  the  final  settle- 
ment and  the  example  it  gave  were  (iii,  294) '  achievements 
not  estimable  in  gold  or  silver."  Others  will  still  be  of 
opinion  that  the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  estimate 
their  grievances  in  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  that  the 
lamp  of  Aladdin  could  not  have  procured,  and  the  final 
award  of  a  sum  for  the  full  amount  of  which,  to  this  day. 
no  honest  claimants  have  been  found,  were  not  conclusive 
proofs  of  the  merits  of  international  arbitration.  While 
congratulating  ourselves  and  the  world  at  large  on  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  question,  wo  feel  bound,  in  the 
interests  of  historical  truth,  to  point  out  two  grounds  for 
not  bestowing  indiscriminate  praise  on  that  particular 
effort  o£  Liberal  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  Lord  Gran\-ille  and  the  High  Com- 
missioners entered  into  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which,  as 
regards  the  Indirect  Claims,  were  vague  enough  to  en- 
courage the  Americans  to  raise  them  after  it  was  '  under- 
stood '  that  they  were  abandoned.  This  vagueness  was 
inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  these  claims  had  been  stated  in 
the  Senate  by  Sumner  in  1869,  and  had  been  put  forward 
in  ofRoial  correspondence.  That  the  vagueness  ivaa 
purposely  allowed  to  remain  in  order  to  avoid  raising 
'  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate '  ('  Granville,"  ii,  92),  and  in  the 
merely  private  belief  that  the  American  Commissioners 
did  not  wish  to  press  the  claims,  proves  that  the  interests 
and  honour  of  this  country  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  two 
inimical  forces  against  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  and  the  Commissioners  to  guard.  That  duty 
was  strangely  neglected. 

Secondly,  the  Three  Rules  of  Intel-national  Law,  in- 
vented pro  re  nata,  on  which  the  Geneva  Convention  was 
instructed  to  proceed,  made  the  result  a  '  foregone  conclu- 
eion "  as  much  as  the  result  of  the  London  Conference  on 
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the  Black  Sea  treaty.  Gladstone's  attempt  to  show  that 
they  were  morally  binding  on  ua,  though  we  were  not  to 
press  them  on  foreign  nations,  with  the  glosses  put  upon 
them  by  the  declarations  of  the  Geneva  arbitrators,  was 
a  characteristic  bit  of  special  pleading.  His  positioQ 
was  fully  exposed  by  Disraeli,  who  alone  seems  to  have 
rightly  appreciated  the  situation.  Gladstone's  speech  has 
been  put  to  a  curious  misuse  by  an  official  interpreter 
of  American  international  law.  In  Wharton's  '  Digest 
of  American  International  Law'  (iii,  643)  Gladstone  is 
quoted  aa  having  said,  on  May  26,  1873,  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons : — 

'  We  deemed  that  they  [the  Three  Rules]  formed  part  of  the 
International  Law  at  the  time  the  claims  arose,  but  we  never 
denied  that  tliey  constituted  part  of  our  own  obligation,' 

The  debate  of  May  26,  as  reported  in  Hansard,  doe-s 
indeed  contain  the  word  '  deemed ' ;  but  any  one  who 
reads  the  paragraph  carefully  will  see  that  it  is  a  misprint 
for  '  denied ' — the  only  word  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  and  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1871. 
As  the  Three  Rules  are  still  in  abeyance,  not  having  been 
accepted  by  any  foreign  nation,  and  are  now  of  doubtful 
acceptance  oven  in  the  United  States,  it  is  well  that  this 
correction  should  be  made  public.  It  may  remove  a  stono 
of  stumbling  from  the  path  of  some  future  negotiators. 

We  are  told  by  Mr  Paul  (iii,  329)  that  when  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  laid  down  the  seals  in  1874  'they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  leaving  public  affairs  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  tranquil  state  both  at  home  and  abroad.' 
At  home  certainly  he  had  left  behind  him  the  confusion 
of  a  political  wreck.  Having  violated  all  the  traditions  of 
parliamentary  life  by  delivering  his  Budget  speech  to  the 
public  instead  of  to  the  House  of  Commons,  thereby 
setting  an  example  which  no  public  man  of  Ins  rank  will 
ever  again  he  found  to  follow,  he  was  badly  beaten  at 
the  polls.  His  last  year  in  office  was  a  struggle  with 
internal  chaos.  Even  Mr  Paul  admits  that  two  of  his 
ministers  weio  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  that  three 
ought  to  have  been  dismissed.  The  clergy  were  irri- 
tated ;  the  older  array  officers  were  dismayed ;  the 
Radicals  were  alienated.  The  Ministry  had  been  once 
beaten  and  driven  to  temporary  resignation.     Bright  wo« 
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fin  open  rebellion  on  the  Education  Bill   and   the   Gold 

FCoast  policy.     There  had  been  strikes  in  the  iron  trades  j 

there  was  war  in  Ashanti ;  there  was  famine  in  India ; 

I  and  the  Russians  were  pressing  forward  to  Khiva,     The 
Conservative  Cabinet  which  succeeded  found  affairs  in  a 
far  from  '  prosperous  and  tranquil  state." 
One    step     for    which    Lord    Granville    was    largely 
responsible  was  the  sending  o£  General  Gordon  to  E^ypt 

■  in  January  1881.  The  circumstances  surrounding  that 
event  are  still  but  confusedly  understood  and  almost  as 
confusedly  stated.  The  proposal  to  employ  Gordon  was 
mooted  so  early  as  1882;  and  the  Egyptian  Govomnient 
refused  concurrence.  In  1883  the  same  proposal  met 
with  a  second  veto.  In  1881:,  even  after  the  defeat  of 
Hicks  Pasha,  there  was  still  the  same  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Nubar  Pasha.  Five  days  after  this  third  refusal, 
the  subject  was  again  pressed  by  Lord  Granville,  Gordon's 
own  previous  unwillingness  having  been  overcome ;  but 
Bagain  the  Egyptian  authorities  were  cold.  Nevertheless 
"Gordon  was  summoned  from  Brussels,  and  on  January 
18,  1881,  left  for  Egypt.  Four  Cabinet  ministers  only 
had  consulted  with  him.  Gladstone  was  absent,  but 
telegraphed  his  concurrence ;  and  Gordon  departed  on 
Ibis  fatal  mission.  Lord  Granville's  responsibility  was 
»ter  than  that  of  any  other  minister ;  but  his  state  of 
id  as  revealed  in  the  'Life'  (ii,  383)  shows  a  certain 
[absence  of  responsible  feeling.  Gordon  was  allowed  to 
'  revise,"  i.e.  in  fact  to  prepare,  his  own  instructions ;  and 
these  were  again  revised  and  reconstructed  in  Egypt. 
He  also  accepted  a  commission  as  Governor-general  of  the 
.Sudan.    Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauiice  tells  us  frankly  that 


I 
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'  both  these  steps  were  taken  with  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home;  but  a  calm  judgment  will  not  deny  that  the 
terms  of  the  original  eommissioii  and  of  the  commission  as 
Governor-general  were  difRciilt  to  reconcile  altogether  with 
each  other;  that  the  latter  were  of  dangerous  latitude,  and 
that  to  these  ambiguities  most  of  the  subsequent  trouble  is 
to  be  traced.' 

"We  have  here  another  specimen  of  that  carelessness  as  to 
details  in  grave  mattcis  which  marked  the  Washington 
treaty  and  the  Geneva  arbitration. 

That  Gordon's  conduct  after  his  arrival    in    Egypt, 
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and  his  violation  or  neglect  of  his  instructions,  reused 
immediate  alai-m  in  the  Cabinet  is  now  fully  displayed.' 
Lord  Granville  proposed  to  recall  suddenly  the  man  he 
had  so  suddenly  sent  out,  having  indeed  '  put  a  little 
pressure  on  Baring '  to  get  him  accepted ;  bat  the 
Cabinet  refused  the  recall.  They  were  divided  in 
opinion ;  one  part  wanting  to  send  an  expedition  to 
relieve  Gordon,  the  other  desiring  to  leave  him  to  his 
own  devices.  When  the  expedition  was  at  length,  after 
much  hesitation,  despatched,  it  was  too  late.  There  had 
been,  as  Lord  Edmond  Fitzraaurice  politely  puts  it,  '  an 
insufficient  realisation  of  the  value  of  time."  There  was 
an  insufficient  realisation  of  facts  as  well.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  the  four  Cabinet  ministers  had  sent  GJordon 
oitt.  Lord  Granville  said  to  Lord  Hartington,  '  We  were 
proud  of  oui-selves  yesterday.  Are  you  sure  that  we  did 
not  commit  a  gigantic  folly  ? ' 

Gladstone  made  a  still  more  astonishing  declaration. 
He  confessed  to  'insufficient  knowledge  of  our  man, 
whom  we  rather  took  on  trust  from  the  public  impres- 
sions and  from  newspaper  accounts  which  iivere  probably 
not  untrue,  but  so  far  from  the  whole  truth  that  we  were 
mitiled.'  That  is  not  tho  way  in  which  a  nation  expects  its 
rulers  to  choose  its  commanders,  even  of  forlorn  hopes. 
ITo  also  confesses  ('  Granville,'  ii,  402)  that '  we  committed 
the  oi'i-or  of  sending  Gordon  and,  I  think,  another  in 
landing  at  Suakim.  For  neither  of  these  are  we  blamed 
nx  wo  ought  to  be.'  History  has  repaired  the  lack  of 
bhinio;  but  even  yet  history  has  not  sufficiently  con- 
ileiiiued  tho  hasty  and  careless  manner  in  which  the 
t'lioicw  was  made,  the  lethargy  which  hindered  tha 
Hubsequent  expedition,  the  jealousies,  differences,  and 
Igiiomnt-ti  which  dirided  and  paralysed  the  Administra- 
tion throughout  this  melancholy  episode. 

Tlin  Nttuie  difficulties  and  jealousies  had  marked  the 
Cahinet  of  1880  during  the  whole  of  its  career.  It  was 
tho  fault'  of  the  ancient  democracies,  said  Burke,  that 
thoy  nded  by  occasional  decrees.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
Administratiou  of  1880  that  it  ruled  by  the  unexpected 
inspirations  of  its  leader.  In  1885,  after  a  period  of 
mystery,  Gladstone  had,  as  Lord  Derby  reported  to  Lord 
Granville,  an  inspiration  that 'Mr  Pitt  had  assigned  no 
sufficient  justification  for  destroying  tho  natiomil  life  of 
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Ireland  ' ;  and  that,  in  effect.  Home  Rule  of  some  sort  was 
inevitable.  The  manner  in  which  his  colleagues  received 
the  divine  message  was  eminently  wanting  in  religious 

.fervour.  Lord  Hartington  was  stunned.  '  Of  course  in 
the  long  run,'  he  said  to  Granville,  *  the  active  men  will 

'have  their  own  way  and  the  future  Liberal  party  will  be 
Radical,  I  sen  nothing  for  the  Whigs  but  to  disappear  or 
turn  Tories.  I  think  I  should  prefer  the  former.'  Lord 
Granville  was  pretty  frank.     '  The  great  bribe  to  me,'  he 

k wrote,  '  and  I  expect  to  England  and  Scotland,  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  M.P.'e  here  who  are  introducing 
the  dry-rot  into  our  institutions,'  And  he  makes  the 
em-ious  statement  that  '  Gladstone  was  rather  yielding  on 
this  in  my  last  conversation ;  but  Wolverton,  who  saw 
him  later,  does  not  think  so,'  Gladstone's  conversations 
were  apt  to  be  confusing ;  and  Lord  Hartington  confessed 
that  he  could  never  understand  them,  'In  the  utter 
perplexity  in  which  I  find  myself,'  wrote  Lord  Granville, 
'  it  is  some  consolation,  as  regards  personal  vanity,  that 

P nobody  seems  to  have  a  clear  view  of  what  is  to  be  done.' 
This  is  not  the  mood  in  which  a  nation  has  a  i-ight  to 
expect  a  great  party  to  be  on  a  subject  involving  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom.  No  one  understood  Gladstone; 
and  no  one  was  willing  to  call  on  him  to  explain. 
Gladstone  was  willing  to  pass  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
I  Lord  Salisbury  and  even  to  help  him  to  drink  it.  The 
Hgenerous  offer  was  coldly  refused.  Then  Gladstone  made 
^up  his  mind  at  last,  still  retaining  the  hope  that  his 
former  colleagues  would  follow  him  when  the  Conser- 
vative Government  fell,  as  it  did  on  January  27,  1886. 
His  hope  was  disappointed.  Lord  Granville  remained, 
but  was  compelled  to  make  another  sacrifice  and  to 
abandon  the  Foreign  OfBce,  this  time  for  ever.  His 
loyalty  to  his  leader  was  in  a  measure  noble.  How  far 
he  would  have  followed  him  in  his  later  measure  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  That '  the  sporting  instinct,'  to  which 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  refers,  would  have  cari'ied 
him  over  the  field  in  1893  may  be  suggested ;  but,  in  view 
of  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  members,  he  would 
have  ridden  with  some  reluctance  and  in  fear  of  a  fall. 
Ho  was  saved  from  the  adventure  and  the  possible 
disaster  by  the  end,  which  came  in  1891 ;  and  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  memory  which,  apart  from  political  con- 
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siderations,  must  ever  be  one  of  the  most  graciouB  a 
prized  traditions  of  public  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  any  fartber  the 
criticism  of  political  parties  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Granville.  Our  views  have  been  incidentally  indicated  in 
the  course  of  these  pages.  One  thought  must  have  been 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
followed  with  attention  the  opinions  expressed.  There 
has  never  been  any  time  in  the  history  of  politics  during 
the  past  century  when  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
Liberals  and  their  Badical  aUies  have  not  been  the  cause 
of  serious  anxiety  to  all  who  have  held  dear  the  prestige 
of  Great  Britain  abroad  and  its  peace  and  unity  at  home. 
By  the  fortunate  composition  of  our  political  parties  and 
the  generally  high  independence  of  our  public  men  there 
has  never  been  wanting  a  number  of  statesmen  sufficiently 
firm  and  independent  to  be  a  check  upon  the  extremists 
of  their  party.  For  years  past,  under  the  rule  of  Lord 
Siilisbury  and  Mr  Balfour,  the  country  has  had  the  benefit 
of  such  an  alliance  between  Conservatives  and  moderate 
men  of  ancient  Whig  or  more  modern  Liberal  tendencies. 
That  such  an  alliance  is  always  possible  and  even  pro- 
bable is  one  of  the  strongest  cheeks  upon  desperate 
domestic  legislation  and  dangerous  foreign  policy,  and 
one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of  the  honour  and  interests 
of  the  country. 
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fAvt.  II.— SHAKESPEARE'S  'ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.' 


I 


Coleridge's  one  page  of  general  criticism  on  '  Antony  and 
leopatra'  contains  some  notable  remarks. 


I 


,'  0£  all  Shakespeare's  historical  plays '  (he  wiites), ' "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra"  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful.  There  is  not 
one  in  which  he  Ima  followed  history  so  minntely,  and  yet 
there  are  few  in  which  he  impresses  the  notion  of  angelic 
strength  so  much — perhaps  none  in  which  he  Impresses  it 
more  strongly.  This  is  greatly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
:the  fiery  force  is  sustained  throughout.' 


In    a    later    sentence    he    refers    to   the    play   as   'this 
astonishing  drama.'     In  another  he  describes  the  style: 
^'feliciter  audax  is  the  motto  for  its  style  comparatively 
with  that  of  Shakespeare's  other  works,'     And  he  trans- 
lates this  motto  in  the  phrase  •  happy  valiancy  of  style.' 
K       Coleridge's  assertion  that  in  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra ' 
"Shakespeare  followed  history  more  minutely  than  in  any 
other  play  might  well  be   disputed ;   and   his  statement 
about  the  style  of  this  drama  requires  some  qnalifii-ation 
in  view  of  the  results  of  later  criticism  as  to  the  order  of 
Shakespeare's  works.    The  style  is  less  individual  than 
be   imagined.     On   the  whole  it   is   the  style  of   all   the 
dramas  subsequent  to  '  Macbeth,'  though  in  '  Antony  and 

I  Cleopatra,"  which  probably  followed  that  tragedy,  the 
development  of  this  style  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  And 
we  must  add  that  this  style  has  certain  marked  defects, 
iinmentioned  by  Coleridge,  as  well  as  the  quality  which 
he  points  out  iu  it.  But  it  is  true  that  here  that  quality 
is  almost  continuously  present ;  and  in  the  phrase  by 
which  he  describes  it,  as  in  his  other  phrases,  he  has 
Bignalised  once  for  all  some  of  tbe  most  salient  features 

I  of  the  drama. 
It  is  curious  to  notice,  for  example,  alike  in  books 
and  in  conversation,  how  often  the  first  epithets  used 
in  reference  to  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra '  are  '  wonderful ' 
and  'astonishing.'  And  the  main  source  of  the  feeling 
thus  expressed  seems  to  be  the  '  angelic  strength '  or 
'  fiery  force  '  of  which  Coleridge  wrote.  The  first  of  these 
two  phrases  is,  I  think,  the  more  entirely  happy.  Except 
perhaps  towards  the  close,  one  is  not  so  conscious  of  fiery 
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force  as  in  certain  other  tragedies ;  but  one  ia  astonished 
at  the  apparent  ease  with  ivhich  extraordinary  effects  are 
produced,  the  ease,  if  I  may  paraphrase  Coleridge,  of  an 
angel  moving  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  that  heavy  matter 
which  men  find  so  intractable.  We  feel  this  sovereign 
ease  in  contemplating  Shakespeare's  picture  of  the  i^'orld — 
a  vast  canvas  crowded  with  figures,  glowing  ■with  colour 
and  a  superb  animation,  reminding  one  spectator  of  Paul 
Veronese  and  another  of  Rubens.  We  feel  it  again  when 
we  obser\'e  (as  we  can  even  without  referring  to  Plutarch) 
the  nature  of  the  material ;  how  bulky  it  was,  and,  in  some 
respects,  how  undramatic ;  and  how  the  artist,  though 
he  could  not  treat  history  like  legend  or  fiction,  seems  to 
push  whole  masses  aside,  and  to  shift  and  refashion  tho 
remainder,  almost  with  the  air  of  an  architect  playing 
with  a  child's  bricks. 

Something  similar  is  felt  even  in  the  portrait  of 
Cleopatra.  Wonderful  as  it  is,  the  drawing  of  it  suggests 
not  so  much  passionate  concentration  or  tiery  force,  as  a 
sense  of  effortless  and  exultant  mastery — what  we  feel, 
for  example,  in  the  portraits  of  Mercutio  and  Falstaff. 
And  surely  it  is  a  total  mistake  to  find  in  this  portrait 
any  trace  of  the  distempered  mood  which  disturbs  our 
pleasure  in  '  Troilus  and  Cressida.'  If  the  sonnets  about 
the  dark  lady  were,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  in  some  degree 
autobiographical,  Shakespeare  may  well  have  used  his 
personal  experience  both  when  he  drew  Cressida  and 
when  he  drew  Cleopatra.  And,  if  he  did,  the  story  in  the 
later  play  was  the  neorer  to  his  own ;  for  Antony  might 
w^ell  have  said  what  Troilus  could  never  say, 

'  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies.' 

But  in  the  later  pluy,  not  only  is  the  poet's  vision  un- 
clouded, but  his  whole  nature,  emotional  as  well  as 
intellectual,  is  free.  The  subject  no  more  embitters  or 
seduces  him  than  the  ambition  of  Macbeth.  So  that  here 
too  we  feel  the  angelic  strength  of  which  Coleridge  i^peak^i. 
If  we  quarrel  wth  the  phrase  at  all,  it  must  be  becausL* 
we  seem  to  trace  in  Shakespeare's  attitude  something  of 
the  irony  of  superiority ;  and  this  may  not  altogether  suit 
our  conception  of  an  angel. 

I  have  still  another  senteueo  to  quote  from  Coleridge. 


I 
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^^^^B  liigliest  praise,  oi-  rather  form  of  praise,  of  tliia  play 
^^^^feli  I  can  offer  in  my  own  miud '  (he  writes), '  is  the  doubt 
^^^Blli  tlie  iierusal  always  occasions  in  me,  whether  the 
^^^HtiJtiy  and  Cleopatra '  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions  of  a  giant 
^^^Bei-  in  its  strength  and  vigour  of  matiiiity,  a  formidable 
^^B  of  '  Macbeth,'  '  Lear,'  '  Hamlet,'  and  '  Othello.' 

^^^^BbB  tlie  clause  hero  about  the  '  giant  power '  may  be 
^^^Heu  to  restrict  the  rivalry  to  the  quality  of  angelic 
^^^Hngth,  Coleridge's  doubt  seems  to  show  a  Inpee  in 
^^^Hcal  judgment.  To  regard  this  tragedy  as  a  rival  o£ 
^^^Kfamous  four,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  the  study,  is 
^^^Hfly  an  eiTor.  The  world  certainly  has  not  so  regarded 
^^^Band,  though  the  world's  reasons  for  its  verdicts  on 
^^^■ks  of  art  may  be  worth  little,  its  more  verdict  is  worth 
^^^Bbh.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  it  must  be  accepted.  One 
^Kmy  notice  that,  in  calling  'Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
^■^-onderful  or  astonishiug,  we  appear  to  be  thinking  first 
^■tt  the  artist  and  his  activity,  wliile  in  the  case  of  the  four 
^^Bbous  tragedies  it  is  the  product  of  this  activity,  the  thing 
^^^mented,  that  first  engrosse.s  us.  I  know  that  I  am 
^Kinting  this  difference  too  sharply,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
^Kueu  felt;  and.  if  this  is  so,  the  fact  is  significant.  It 
^Biiiplies  that,  although  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  may  be 
^■or  us  as  wonderful  an  achievement  as  the  greatest  of 
^Khakespeare's  plays,  it  has  not  an  equal  value.  Besides, 
^Hn  the  attempt  to  rank  it  with  them  there  is  involved 
^■omething  more,  and  more  important,  than  an  error  in 
^Hrnluation.  There  is  a  failure  to  discriminate  the  peculiar 
^Biarks  of  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  itself,  marks  which, 
V\'  iM-ther  or  no  it  be  the  equal  of  Hamlet'  or  'Lear,' make 
Ha  Jecidedly  different.  If  I  proceed  to  speak  of  some  of 
^Khese  differences  it  is  because  they  thus  go  to  make  the 
^pii'tividuality  of  the  play,  and  because  in  criticism  they 
Bt'  via  often  not  to  be  distinctly  apprehended. 

^1  Why,  let  U3  begin  by  asking,  is  'Antony  and  Cleo- 
^B>atra,'  though  so  wonderful  a  work  and  so  full  of  angelic 
Hpt  rongth,  a  play  rarely  acted?  For  a  tragedy,  it  is  not 
H]<..inful.  Though  unfit  for  children,  it  cannot  bo  called 
^Endeoent :  some  slight  omissions,  and  such  a  fiattening  of 
^^the  heroine's  part  as  may  confidently  be  expected,  ivould 
,     leave   it   perfectly  presentable.     It   is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
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Even  on  the  Elizabethan  stage,  where  scene  followed 
scene  mthout  a  pause,  this  must  have  been  felt ;  and  in  ■ 
our  theatres  it  would  be  felt  much  more.  There,  in  fact,  ™ 
these  two  and  forty  scenes  could  not  possibly  be  acted  as 
they  stand.  But  defective  construction  would  not  distress 
the  bulk  of  an  audience,  if  the  matter  presented  were 
that  of  'Hamlet'  or  'Othello,'  of  'Lear'  or  'Macbeth.' 
The  matter  must  lack  something  which  is  present  in  those 
tragedies ;  and  here  is  the  point  of  difference  which  explains 
the  fact  that  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra '  has  never  attained 
tboir  popularity  either  on  the  stage  or  off  it. 

Most  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  are  dramatic  in  a 
npecial  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  its  general  sense, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  story  is  not  merely  exciting 
and  impressive  from  the  movement  of  conflicting  forces 
towards  a  terrible  issue ;  hut  from  time  to  time  there 
come  situations  and  events  which,  even  apart  from  their 
bearing  on  the  future,  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the 
dramatic  feelings — scenes  of  action  or  passion  which 
agitate  the  audience  with  alarm,  horror,  painful  expecta- 
tion, or  absorbing  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Think  of 
the  street  fights  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the  killing  of 
Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  the  rapture  of  the  lovers,  and  their 
despair  when  llomeo  is  banished.  Think  of  the  ghost- 
scenes  in  the  first  Act  of  '  Hamlet,'  the  passion  of  the  early 
soliloquies,  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the 
play-scene,  the  sparing  of  the  King  at  prayer,  the  killing 
of  Polonius.  Is  not  '  Hamlet,'  if  you  choose  so  to  regard 
it,  the  best  melodrama  in  the  world  ?  Think  at  your  leisure 
of  '  Otliello,'  'Lear,'  and  'Macbeth '  from  the  same  point  of 
view ;  hut  consider  here  and  now  even  the  two  tragedies 
which,  as  dealing  with  Itoman  history,  are  companions  of  fl 
'  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  Consider  in  '  Julius  C»sar '  the  " 
first  suggestion  of  the  murder,  the  preparation  for  it  in  a 
'tempest  droppiug  fire,'  the  murder  itself,  the  speech  of 
Antony  over  the  corpse,  and  the  tumult  of  the  furious 
crowd ;  in  '  Coriolanua '  the  bloody  battles  on  the  stage, 
the  scene  in  which  the  hero  attains  the  consulship,  the 
scene  of  rage  in  which  he  is  banished.  And  remember 
that  all  this,  in  each  of  those  seven  cases,  comes  before 
the  third  Act  is  finished. 

In  the  first  three  Acts  of  our  play  what  ifl  tberfl 
reaembling  this?      Almost  nothing.      People    couversei 
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iscuss,   accuse   one   another,   excuse   themselves,  mock, 

Idescribe,  drink  together,  arrange  a  marriage,  meet  and 

part;  but  they  do  not  kill,  do  not  even  tremble  or  weep. 

We  see  hardly  one  violent  movement ;  until  the  battle  of 

HActium  is  over  we  witness  scarcely  any  vehement  passion ; 

and  that  battle,  as  it  is  a  naval  action,  we  do  not  see. 

Even   later,   Enobarbus,  when   he  dies,  simply  dies ;    he 

Kdoes  not  kill  himself."     We  hear  wonderful  talk ;   but  it 

~  ia  not  talk,  like  that  o£  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  or 

Othello  and   lago,  at  which   we   bold   oiu-   breath.     The 

scenes  that  we  remember  first   are   those   that  portray 

—^ Cleopatra;   Cleopatra   coquetting,  tormenting,  beguiling 

■her  lover  to   stay ;  Cleopatra  left  with  her  women  and 

longing   for   him;  Cleopatra  receiving   the   news  of   his 

marriage ;  Cleopatra   questioning   the   messenger  about 

Octavia's   persoual  appearance.     But  this  ia  to  say  that 

the  scenes  we  remember  first  are  the  least  indispensable 

to  the  plot.     One  at  least  is  not  essential  to  ifc  at  all.     And 

this,    the   astonishing   Hceno    where   she   storms   at    the 

^  messenger,   strikes  him,  and  draws  her  dagger  on  him. 

Bis   the  one  passage  in  the  first  half  of  the   drama   that 

contains  either  an  explosion  of  passion  or  an  exciting 

bodily  action.     Nor  is  thi^  all.     The  first  half  of  the  play, 

Bihough  it  forebodes  tragedy,  is  not  definitely   tragic  in 

tone.     Certainly  the  Cleopatra  scenes,  even  the  one  just 

referred  to,  are  not  so.     We  read  them,  and  we  should 

I  Witness  them,  in  delighted  wonder  and  even  with  amuse- 
ment. The  only  scene  that  can  vie  with  them,  that  of 
the  revel  on  Pompey's  ship,  is  in  great  part  hiiraorous. 
Enobarbus,  in  this  part  of  the  play,  is  always  humorous. 
Even  later,  when  the  tragic  tone  is  deepening,  the  whip- 
ping of  Thyreus,  in  spite  of  Antony's  rage,  moves  mirth. 
'A  play  of  which  all  this  can  tnily  be  said  may  well  he  as 


*  We  are  to  understand,  surely,  that  Enobarbus  dies  of  'thoagbt* 
'  (melancholy  or  griat).  and  has  no  need  lo  nsek  a  'swiFCer  mean.'  Cf.  iv, 
vi.  34  st^,,  with  till!  death-scene  and  his  address  them  to  the  moon  aa  the 
'  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melnncholy  '  (IV,  ix).  C(.  also  iir,  xili,  where, 
to  Cleopatra's  question  after  Acliuin,  '  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus?'  he 
answers,  '  Think,  and  die.' 

The  character  o(  Enobarbun  Is  praetically  an  invention  of  Shakeapeare'e. 
The  death-scene,  I  may  add.  is  one  of  the  many  passages  which  prove  that 
he  often  wrote  what  pleased  hia  imagination  but  would  lose  half  its  efTect 
in  the  theatre.  The  darkness  and  inoonligbt  could  not  be  represented  on  a 
public  stage  in  his  time. 

Vol.  204.— A^o.  407.  % 
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masterly  as 'Othello' or  ' Macbeth,' and  more  delightful  j 
but.  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  cannot  possibly" 
excite  the  same  emotions.  It  does  not  attempt  to  do  so; 
and  to  regard  it  as  though  it  made  this  attempt  is  to  miss 
its  specific  character  and  the  intention  of  its  author. 

That  churacter  depends  only  in  part  on  Shakespeare's 
fidelity  to  his  historical  authority.     This  fidelity  {I  may 
remark)  is  often  greatly  exaggerated ;   for  Shakespeara 
did  not  merely  present  the  story  of  ten  years  as  though 
it  occupied  perhaps   one  fifth  of  that   time,  nor  did  he 
merely  invent  freely,  but  in  critical  places  be  made  start- 
ling changes   in  the   order   and   combination  of  events. 
Still  it  may  he  said  that,  dealing  with  a  history  so  famous, 
he  could  not  well  make  the  first  half   of  his   play  very  M 
exciting,  moving,  or  tragic.     And  this   is  true  so  far  as  " 
mere  situations  and  events  are  concerned.     But,  if  he  bad 
chosen,   he  might  easily  have   heightened   the  tone  and 
tension  in  another  way.     He  might  have  made  the  story 
of  Antony's  attempt  to  break  his  hondage,  and  the  story 
of  his  relapse,  extremely  exciting,  by  portraying  with  all 
his  force  the  severity  of  the  struggle  and  the  ra;igiiitude 
of  the  fatal  step.     And  the  structure  of  the  play  might 
seem  at  first  to  suggest  this  intention.     At  t!io  opening, 
Antony  is  shown  almost  in  the  beginning  of  his  infatua- 
tion ;  for  Cleopatra  is  not  sure  of  her  jjower  over  him, 
exerts  all   her  fascination  to  detain  bim,  and   plays  the 
part  of  the  innocent  victim  who  has  yielded  to  pasaioa 
and   must  now   expect    to  be   deserted   by  her  seducer. 
Alarmed  and  ashamed  at  the  news  of  the  results  of  his     ■ 
inaction,  he  rouses  himself,  tears  himself  away,  and  speeds  ■ 
to  Italy,     His  very  coming  is  enough  to  frighten  Pompey  ™ 
into  pea^e.     Ue  reconciles  himself  with  Octavius,  and,  by     . 
his  marriage  with  the  good  and  beautiful  Octarijx,  seems  U 
to  have  knit  a  bond  of  lasting  amity  with  her  brother.  ■ 
and  to   have  guarded  himself  against  the   passion  that 
threatened  him  with  ruin.     At  this  point  his  power,  the 
world's  peace,  and  his  own  peace,  appear  to  be  secured; 
his   fortune   has  mounted   to  its  apex.     But  soon  (very 
much  sooner  than  in  Plutarch's  story)  comes  the  down- 
ward  turn   or   counter-stroke.      New   causes   of   o£fenc« 
arise   between   the    brothers-in-law.      To   remove   them 
Octa\-ia  leaves  her  husband  in  Athens  and  hurries  to 
Rome.     Immediately  Antony   returns  to  Cleopatra  and. 
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Falling  at  once  into  a  tar  uioro  abject  slavery  tban  before, 
is  quickly  di-iven  to  bia  doom. 

I  Now  Shakespeare,  I  say,  witb  his  matchless  power  of 
depicting  an  inward  struggle,  might  have  made  this  story, 
even  where  it  could  not  furnish  him  with  thrilling  iu- 
cidenta,  the  source  of  powerful  tragic  emotions ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  he  would  have  Uepartod  from  his  authority 
merely  in  his  conception  of  tbe  hero's  character.  But  be 
does  no  such  thing  till  the  catastrophe  is  near.  Antony 
breaks  away  from  Cleopatra  without  any  strenuous  con- 

tflict.     In  a  variety  of  ways  we  are  prevented  from  feeling 
any  real  doubt  of   his   return^ — through  the  impression 
made  on  us  by  Octavius,  through  occasional  glimpses  into 
Antony's   mind,   through   the  absence   of   any  doubt  in 
Enobarbus,  through  scenes  in  Alexandria  which  display 
Cleopatra  and  display  her  irresistible.     And  finally,  the 
downwaid  turn  itself,  the  fatal  step  of  yVntony's  retui-n, 
is  shown  without  the  slightest  emphasis,     Nay,  it  is  not 
Kshown,  it  is  only  reported ;  and  not  a  line  portrays  any 
inward  struggle  preceding  it.     On  this  side  also,  then,  the 
drama  makes  no  attempt  to  rival  the  other   tragedies ; 
and  it  was  essential  to  its  own  peculiar  character  and  its 
most  transcendent  effects  that  this  attempt  should  not  be 
made,  but  that  Antony's  passion  should  be  represented  as 
a  force  which  he  could  hardly  even  desire  to  resist.     By 
^the  very  scheme  of  the  work,  therefore,  tragic  impressions 
Bof  any  great  volume  or  depth  were  reserved  for  the  last 
stage  of  the  conflict ;  while  tbe  main  interest,  down  to  the 
battle   of   Actium,   was  directed  to  matters  exceedingly 
B  interesting  and  even,  in   the  wider  sense,  dramatic,  but 
"  neither  terrible  nor  piteous— on  the  one  hand,  the  political 
aspect  of   the  story:   on    the  other,  the  personal   causes 
I  which  helped  to  make  the  issue  inevitable. 


The  political  situation  and  its  development  are  simple. 
The  story  is  taken  up  almost  where  it  was  left,  years 
before,  in  '  Juhus  Ccesar.'     There  Brutus  and  Cassius,  to 

[prevent  the  rule  of  one  man,  assassinate  Csesar,  Their 
purpose  is  condemned  to  failure,  not  merely  because  they 
make  mistakes,  but  because  that  political  necessity  which 

[Napoleon  identified  with  destiny  requires  the  rule  of  one 
man.  They  spill  Ctesar's  blood,  but  his  spirit  walks 
abroad  and  turns  their  swords  against  their  own  hTc^a.'iAj*. -, 
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and  the  world  Js  loft  divided  amoug  three  men,  his  friend* 
and  his  heir.  Here  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  takes  op  tbe 
tale ;  and  its  business,  from  this  point  of  view.  Is  to  show 
the  reduction  of  these  three  to  one.  That  Lepidus  will 
not  bo  this  one  was  clear  already  in  'Julias  Cieear';  it 
must  be  Octavius  or  Antony.  Both  amhitious,  they  are 
also  men  of  such  opposite  tempers  that  they  woold 
scarcely  long  agree  even  if  they  wished  to,  and  e^-eoif 
destiny  were  not  stronger  than  they.  As  it  is,  one  of 
them  has  fixed  hia  eyes  on  the  end,  sacri0ces  everything 
for  it,  uses  everything  as  a  means  to  it-  The  othrr, 
though  far  the  greater  soldier  and  worshipped  by  hi* 
followers,  has  no  such  singleness  of  aim ;  nor  yet  is  power, 
however  desirable  to  hini,  tbe  most  desirable  thing  in  tbe 
^vorld.  At  the  beginning  he  is  risking  it  for  love ;  al 
the  end  he  has  lost  his  half  of  the  world,  and  lost  his  litv, 
and  Octavius  rules  alone.  Whether  Shakespeare  ha4 
this  clearly  in  his  mind  is  a  question  neither  answerable 
nor  important;  this  is  what  came  out  of  his  mind. 

Shakespeare,  I  think,  took  little  interest  in  the  char> 
acter  of  Octavius.  and  he  has  not  made  it  wholly  clear. 
It  18  not  distinct  in  Plutarch's  'Life  of  Antony':  and  I 
have  not  found  traces  that  the  poet  studied  closely  tho 
'  Life  of  Octavius,'  included  in  North's  volume.  To  Shake- 
speare he  is  one  of  those  men,  like  Bolingbroke  and 
Ulysses,  who  have  plenty  of  'judgment'  and  not  much 
'blood.'  Victory  in  the  world,  according  to  the  poet, 
almost  always  goes  to  such  men  ;  and  ho  makes  us  respect, 
fear,  and  dislike  them.  His  Octavius  is  very  formidable. 
His  cold  determination  half  paralyses  Antony ;  it  is  so  e 
in '  Julius  Caesar."  In  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra '  Octavius 
more  than  once  in  tho  wrong,  but  be  never  admits  it ;  he 
silently  pushes  his  rival  a  step  backward  ;  and,  when  bo 
ceases  to  fear,  ho  shows  contempt.  He  neither  enjoys  war 
nor  is  great  in  it ;  at  first,  therefore,  he  is  anxious  about 
the  power  of  Pompoy,  and  stands  in  need  of  Antony.  As 
soon  as  Antony's  presence  has  served  his  turn,  and  he  has 
patched  up  a  uniou  with  him  and  seen  him  safely  ofiF  to 
Athens,  ho  destroys  first  Pompey  and  next  Lepidus. 
Then,  dexterously  using  Antony's  faithlessness  to  Octavia 
and  excesses  In  tho  East  in  order  to  put  himself  in  tho 
right,  he  makes  for  his  victim  with  admirable  celerity 
while  he  is  still  drunk  with  the  joy  of  reunion  with 
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Cleopatra.  For  his  ends  Octavius  is  perfectly  effioient, 
but  he  is  so  partly  from  his  limitations.  One  phrase  of 
his  is  exceedingly  characteristic.  When  Antony  in  rage 
and  desperation  challenges  him  to  single  combat,  Octavius 
calls  him  'the  old  ruffian."  There  is  a  horrid  aptness 
in  the  phrase,  but  it  disgusts  us.  It  is  shameful  in  this 
boy,  as  hard  and  smooth  us  polished  steel,  to  feel  at  such 
a  time  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  his  victim  and  the 
tragedy  of  his  victim's  fall.  Though  the  challenge  of 
Antony  is  absurd,  wo  would  give  much  to  see  them  awoi-d 

,  to  sword.  And,  when  Cleopatra  by  her  death  cheats  the 
conqueror  of  his  prize,  we  feel  unmixed  delight. 

The  doubtful  point  in  the  character  is  this.  Plutarch 
Bays  that  Octavius  was  reported  to  love  his  sister  Octavia 
dearly ;  and  in  the  drama  ho  several  times  expresses 
Euch  love.  When,  then,  he  proposed  her  marriage  with 
Antony  {for  of  course  it  was  he  who  spoke  through 
Agrippa),  was  he  honest,  or  was  he  laying  a  trap  and, 

iin   doing   so,   sacrificing   his   sister?      Did   he   hope   the 

[■marriage  would  really  unite  him  with  his  brother-in-law  ; 
or  did  he  merely  mean  it  to  be  a  source  of  future  diCfer- 

'  ences ;  or  did  he  calculate  that,  whether  it  secured  peace 
or  dissension,  it  would  in  either  case  bring  him  great 
advantage?     Shakespeare,  who  was  quite  as  intelHgent 

I  as  his  readers,  must  have  asked  himself  some  such  ques- 
tion ;  but  be  may  have  chosen  not  to  answer  it  even  to 
hhnscif ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  baa  left  the  actor  (at  least 
the  actor  in  days  later  than  his  own)  to  choose  an  answer. 
If  I  were  forced  to  choose,  I  should  take  the  view  that 

[  Octavius  was,  at  any  rate,  not  wholly  honest ;  partly 
because  I  think  this  view  best  suits  Shakespeare's  usual 
way  of  conceiving  a  character  of  this  kind  ;  partly  because 
Plutarch  construed  in  this  manner  Octavius's  behaviour 
in  regard  to  his  sister  at  a  later  time,  and  this  hint  might 
naturally  influence  the  poet's  way  of  imagining  his  earlier 

I  action.* 

Though  the  character  of  Octavius  is  neither  attractive 


'Now  whlleat  Antonlus  wua  buate  in  this  prtpmrutioit,  Outauia  Ills 
'Wife,  TCliom  be  had  left  at  Rome,  would  needa  take  aea  to  come  vnto  him. 
Her  brother  Octaulus  Csaor  waa  nilling  vnto  It,  not  for  bis  respect  at  all 
{aa  taoHt  authors  do  report)  as  for  that  he  might  haue  an  honest  colour  to 
moke  narte  with  Antonlus  if  he  did  misuse  her.  and  not  esteenie  of  her  as 
alie  ought  to  be.' — '  Life  of  Antony '  (North's  Trunalation),  sect,  29. 
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nor  wholly  dear,  his  figure  is  Investod  with  a  cert&ia 
tragic  dignity,  because  be  is  felt  to  be  the  Man  of  Destiny, 
the  agent  of  forces  against  which  the  intentions  of  an 
individual  would  avail  nothing.  He  is  represented  as 
having  himself  some  feeling  of  this  kind.  His  lament 
over  Antony,  his  grief  that  their  stars  were  irreconcil- 
able, may  be  genuine,  though  we  should  be  surer  if  it 
were  uttered  in  soliloquy.  His  austere  words  to  Octarix 
again  may  speak  his  true  mind : — 

'  Be  you  uot  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unijcwailed  their  way.' 

In  any  case  the  feeling  of  destiny  comes  through  to  us. 
It  is  aided  by  slight  touches  of  supciniatural  effect ;  first 
in  the  Soothsayer's  warning  to  Antony  that  his  genius, 
or  angel  is  overpowered  wlienever  he  is  near  Octaviusa 
then  in  the  etraugely  effective  scene  where  Antony's' 
soldiers,  in  the  night  before  his  last  battle,  hear  music  j 
in  the  air  or  under  the  earth : 

'  'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  loved. 
Now  leaves  him,' 

And  to  the  influenco  of  this  feeling  in  giving  impressive-' 
ness  to  the  storj-  is  added  that  of  the  immense  scale  and 
world-wide   issue   of   the   conflict.      Even    the    distances 
traversed  by  fleets  aud  armies  enhance  this  effect. 

And  yet  there  seems  to  be  something  half-hearted  ia  j 
Shakespeare's  appeal  here,  something  oven  ironical  in  hirj 
prosontatiou  of  this  conflict.  Its  external  magnitude,  like! 
Antony's  magnificence  in  lavishing  realms  and  gatherintf  I 
the  kings  of  the  East  in  bis  support,  fails  to  uplift 
dilate  the  imagination.  The  struggle  in  Lear's  Utt 
island  seems  to  us  to  have  an  infinitely  wider  scope.  It 
is  hero  that  wo  are  sometimes  reminded  of  '  Troilns  and 
Cressida,'  and  the  cold  and  disenchanting  Ught  that  it 
there  cast  on  the  Trojan  War.  The  spectacle  which  he" 
portrays  leaves  Shakespeare  quite  undazzled ;  he  even . 
makes  it  appear  inwardly  small.  The  lordship  of  th< 
world,  wo  ask  ourselves,  what  is  it  worth,  and  in  wbstl 
spirit  do  these  'world-sharers'  contend  for  it?  They' 
are  no  champions  of  their  country  like  Henry  V.     The 
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conqueror  knows  not  even  the  glory  of  battle.  Their 
aims,  for  all  we  see,  are  as  personal  as  if  they  were 
captains  of  banditti ;  and  they  are  followed  merely  from 
self-interest  or  private  attachment.  The  scene  on  Pom- 
pey's  galley  is  full  of  this  irony.  One  '  third  part  of 
the  world '  is  carried  drunk  to  bed.  In  the  midst  of  this 
mock  boon-companionship  the  pirate  whispers  to  his 
leader  to  cut  first  the  cable  of  his  ship  and  then  the 
throats  of  the  other  two  Emperors ;  and  we  should  not 
greatly  care  if  Pompey  took  the  advice.  Later,  a  short 
scene,  totally  useless  to  the  plot,  and  purely  satiric  in  its 
purport,  is  slipped  in  to  show  Ventidius  afraid  to  pursue 
his  Parthian  conquests  because  it  is  not  safe  for  Antony's 
lieutenant  to  outdo  his  master.  A  painful  sense  of 
hoUowness  oppresses  us.  We  know  too  well  what  must 
happen  in  a  world  so  splendid,  so  false,  and  so  petty. 
We  turn  for  relief  from  the  political  game  to  those  who 
are  sure  to  lose  it;  to  those  w^ho  love  some  human  being 
better  than  a  prize,  to  Eros  and  Charmian  and  Iras;  to 
Enobarbus,  whom  the  world  corrupts,  but  who  has  a 
heart  that  can  break  with  shame ;  to  the  lovers,  who 
seem  to  us  to  find  in  death  something  better  than  their 
victor's  life, 

This  presentation  of  the  outward  conflict  has  two 
results.  First,  it  blunts  our  feeling  of  the  greatness  of 
Antony's  fall  from  prosperity.  Indeed  this  feeling,  which 
we  might  expect  to  be  unusually  acute,  is  not  so;  it  is 
less  acute,  for  example,  than  the  like  feeling  in  the  case 
of  Richard  II,  who  loses  so  much  smaller  a  realm.  Our 
deeper  sympathies  are  focussed  rather  on  Antony's  heart, 
on  the  inward  fall  to  which  the  enchantment  of  passion 
leads  him,  and  the  inward  greatness  which  succeeds  it. 
And  the  second  result  is  this.  The  grejitness  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  in  their  fall  is  so  much  heightened  by 
contrast  with  the  world  they  lose  and  the  conqueror  who 
wins  it,  that  the  positive  element  in  the  final  tragic 
impression,  the  element  of  reconciliation,  is  strongly 
emphasised.  The  peculiar  effect  of  the  drama  depends 
partly,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  absence  of  definitely 
tragic  scenes  and  events  in  its  first  half,  but  it  depends 
quit«  as  much  on  this  emphasis.  In  any  Shakespearean 
tragedy  wo  wat«h  some  elect  spirit  colliding,  through  its 
error  and  defect,  with  s  superhuman  power  which  bears 
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down ;  uud  yet  we  feel  that  this  spirit,  even  in  tbe 
error  and  defect,  rises  by  its  greatness  into  ideal  union 
with  the  power  that  overwheims  it.  In  some  tragedies 
this  latter  feeling  is  relatively  weak.  In  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra '  it  is  unusually  strong ;  stronger,  with  some 
readers  at  least,  than  the  fear  and  grief  and  pity  with 
which  they  contemplate  the  tragic  error  and  the  advance 
of  doom. 


The  two  aspects  of  the  tragedy  are  presented  together 
in  the  opening  scene.  Here  is  the  first.  In  Cleopatra'a 
palace  one  friend  of  Antony  is  describing  to  another,  just 
arrived  from  Home,  the  dotage  of  their  great  gener^; 
and,  as  the  lovers  enter,  he  exclaims  : — 

'  Look,  where  they  come : 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
into  a  strumpet's  fool ;  behold  and  see," 

With  the  next  words  the  other  aspect  appears  i — 

'  Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant,  Thei'e's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoued, 
Cleo.  I'll  set  a  bourne  how  far  to  be  beloved. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou   needs  find    out  new  heaven,  new 
earth.* 

.nd  directly  after,  when  he  is  provoked  by  remiuderfl  trf 
the  news  from  Rome : — 

•  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide  ardi 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall  I    Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dimgy  earth  alike 
Feeds  lieast  as  mnn :  the  nobteaess  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus.' 

R«ro  is  the  tragic  excess,  and  with  it  the  tragic  greatness, 
tiia  v»i>aiiity  of  finding  ia  something  the  infinite,  and  of  ^ 
pui-Muhig  it  into  the  jaws  of  death. 

Tht>  two  lispects  are  shon-n  hero  with  the  exaggeration  I 
projHT   in   dramatic   characters.     Neither   the   phrase  'a' 
Mtnimpot'ti  fool,"  nor  the  assertion  *  the  nobleness  of  life  is 
Ut  do  thus,'  answers  to  the  total  eflfect  of  the  play.     But 
LffA   truths   they  exaggerate   are   equally   essential ;   and 
I'iw  Kummoner  mistake  in  criticism  is  to  understate  thoi 
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,  second.    It  is  plain  that  the  love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

lis  destructive ;  that  in  some  way  it  eliishes  \vith  the 
nature  of  things ;  that,  while  they  are  sitting  in  their 
paradise  like  gods,  its  walls  move  inward  and  crush  them 

^at  last  to  death.  This  is  no  invention  of  moralising 
critics ;  it  is  in  the  play ;  and  any  one  familiar  with 
Shakespeare  would  expect  beforehand  to  find  it  there. 
But  then  to  foi'get  because  of  it  the  other  side,  to  deny 
the  name  of   love  to  this  ruinous  passion,  to  speak   as 

I  though  the  lovers  had  utterly  missed  the  good  of  life,  is 
to  mutilate  the  tragedy  and  to  ignore  a  great  part  of  its 
effect  upon  us.     For  we  sympathise  with  them  in  their 

I  passion ;  we  feel  in  it  the  infinity  there  is  in  man ;  even 
while  we  acquiesce  in  their  defeat  we  are  exulting  in 
their  victory ;  and  when  they  have  vanished  we  say, 


'  the  odds  la  gone, 
'  And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon,' 


H  Though  we  hear  nothing  from  Shakespeare  of  tlie 
B  cruelty  of  Plutarch's  Antony,  or  of  the  misery  caused  by 
his  boundless  profusion,  we  do  not  feel  the  hero  of  the 
tragedy  to  be  a  man  of  the  noblest  type,  like  Brutus, 
B  Uamlet,  or  Othello.  He  seeks  power  merely  for  himself 
and  uses  it  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  is  in  some  respects 
unscrupulous ;  and,  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  regard  bis 

I  marriage  exactly  as  if  it  were  one  in  private  life,  we 
resent  his  treatment  of  Octavia,  whose  character  Shake- 
speare was  obliged  to  leave  a  mere  sketch,  lest  our  feeling 
for   the   hero   and   heroine  should   be  too  ranch  chilled. 

I  Yet,  for  all  this,  we  sympathise  warmly  with  Antony,  are 
greatly  drawn  to  him,  and  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as 
a  noble  nature  half  spoiled  by  his  time. 
It  is  a  large,  open,  generous,  expansive  nature,  quit« 
free  from  envy,  capable  of  great  magnanimity,  even  of 
entire  devotion.   Antony  is  unreserved,  naturally  straight- 
forward, we  luay  almost  say  simple.    He  can  admit  faults, 
1  accept  advice  and  even  reproof,  tJike  a  jest  against  him- 
self with  good-humour.     He  is  courteous  (to  Lepidus,  for 
example,  whom  Octavius  treats  with  cold  contempt) ;  and, 
though   ho   can   be   exceedingly   dignified,   he   seems    to 
:      prefer  a  blunt   though  sympathetic  plainness,  which  is 
B  one  cause  of  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers.    He  has  none 
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of  the  faults  of  the  brooder,  the  sentiraentaliHt,  or  the 
man  of  principle  ;  his  nature  tends  to  splendid  action  and 
lusty  enjoyment.  But  he  is  neither  a  mere  soldier  nor  a 
mere  seubualist.  He  baa  imagination,  the  temper  of  an 
artist  who  revels  in  abundant  and  rejoicing  appetites, 
feasts  his  senses  on  the  glow  and  richness  of  life,  flings 
himself  into  its  mirth  and  revelry,  yet  feels  the  poetry  in 
all  this,  and  in  able  also  to  put  it  by  and  be  more  than 
content  ^vith  the  hardships  of  adventure.  Such  a  man 
could  never  have  sought  a  crown  by  a  murder  like  Mac- 
beth's,  or,  like  Brutus,  have  killed  on  principle  the  man 
who  loved  him,  or  have  lost  the  world  for  a  Cressida, 

Beside  this  strain  of  poetry  he  has  a  keen  intellect,  aj 
swift  perception  of  the  lie  of  things,  and  ranch  quickness 
in  shaping  a  course  to  suit  them.  In  '  Julius  Csesar '  he 
shows  this  after  the  assassination,  when  he  appears  as  a  I 
dexterous  politician  aa  well  as  a  warm-hearted  friend.  i 
He  admires  what  is  fine,  and  can  fully  appreciate  thoJ 
nobility  of  Brutus ;  but  be  is  sure  that  Brutus's  ideas  are 
moonshine,  that  (as  he  says  in  our  play)  Brutus  is  mad; 
and,  since  his  mighty  friend,  who  was  immeasurably  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world,  has  perished,  he  sees  do  reason 
why  the  inheritance  should  not  be  his  own.  Full  of 
genuine  grief,  he  uses  his  grief  like  an  artist  to  work  on 
others,  and  greets  his  success  with  the  glee  of  a  success- 
ful adventurer.  In  the  earlier  play  he  proves  himself  a 
master  of  eloquence,  and  e.^pccially  of  pathos ;  and  he 
does  so  again  in  the  later.  With  a  few  words  about  his 
fall,  he  draws  tears  from  his  followers  and  even  from  the 
caustic  humorist  Enobarbus.  Like  Richard  II,  he  sees 
his  own  fall  with  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  but  a  poet  much 
greater  than  the  young  Shakespeare,  who  could  never 
have  written  Antony's  wonderful  speech  about  the  sunset 
clouds."    But  we  listen  to  Antony,  as  we  do  not  to  Richard. 


*  Ant.  Eros,  thon  jet  behold'st  roel 

Eros,  Aj,  noble  lord. 

Ant,  Soineliroe  we  see  a  clouii  that's  drogoitUb  ; 
A  vapour,  xoiDetimt?.  like  n  hetir  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a,  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
Willi  tre<!s  upoii'l,  tlint  nod  unto  the  wgrld. 
And  mod;  our  eyes  with  air  :  tliou  hasC  seen  these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

£ros.  Ay,  jnj  lord. 
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with  entire  sympathy,  partly  because  he  is  never  unmanly, 
partly  because  ho  himself  is  sympathetic  and  longs  for 
sympathy. 

The  first  of  living  soldiers,  an  able  politician,  a  mo^t 
persuasive  orator,  Antony  nevertheless  was  not  born  to 
rule  the  world.  He  enjoys  being  a  great  man,  but  he  has 
not  the  love  of  rule  for  rule's  sake.  Power  for  him  is 
chiefly  a  means  to  pleasure.  Tlie  pleasure  he  wants  is  so 
huge  that  he  needs  a  huge  power;  but  half  the  world, 
even  a  third  of  it,  would  suffice.  He  will  not  pocket 
wrongs,  but  he  shows  not  the  slightest  ivish  to  got  rid  of 
his  fellow  Triumvirs  and  reign  alone.  He  never  minded 
being  subordinate  to  Julius  CBBsar.  By  ■women  he  is  not 
only  attracted  but  governed ;  from  the  effect  of  Cleopatra's 
taunts  we  can  see  that  he  had  been  governed  by  Fulvia. 
Nor  has  he  either  the  patience  or  the  steadfastness  of  a 
born  ruler.  He  contends  fitfully,  and  is  prone  to  take  the 
step  that  is  easiest  at  the  moment.  This  is  the  reason 
why  ho  consents  to  marry  Octavia,  It  seems  the  shortest 
way  out  of  an  awkward  situation.  He  does  not  intend 
even  to  try  to  be  true  to  her.  He  will  not  think  of  the 
distant  consequences. 

A  man  who  loved  power  even  as  thousands  of  insig- 
nificant people  love  it  would  have  made  a  steraei'  struggle 
than  Antony's  against  bis  euchautment.  He  can  hardly 
be  said  to  struggle  at  all.  He  brings  himself  to  leave 
Cleopatra  only  because  he  knows  he  will  return.  In 
every  moment  of  his  absence,  whether  he  wake  or  sleep, 
a  siren  music  in  his  blood  is  singing  him  back  to  her 
and   to   this   music,  however   he   may   be  occupied,  the 


Ant,  That  which  Is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  ttiouglit 
The  rack  dialimns,  nnd  makes  it  indistinct, 
Ab  water  is  in  wati'r. 

Eroa,  It  does,  my  loni. 

Ant.  My  good  knave  Eros,  now  thy  captuin  is 
Even  HU(?h  a  l>oiiy  :  here  I  am  Antony  ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  qoeen, — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  1  had.  for  eho  had  mine ; 
Wliieh,  whilst  it  waa  mine,  had  annex'd  iinto't 
A  mlillon  nioi-e,  now  lost,— shi^,  Eros,  has 
Pnck'd  tards  with  Cieaar,  and  fnlwe-play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentio  Erosi ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourscivcfi. 
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soul  within  his  soul  leans  and  listens.  The  joj-  oE  life 
had  always  culminated  for  him  in  the  love  of  women :  he 
could  say  '  no '  to  none  of  them :  of  Octavia  herself  he 
speaks  like  a  poet.  When  he  meets  Cleopatra  he  finds 
his  Absolute.  She  satisfies,  nay  glorifies,  his  whole  being. 
She  intoxicates  bis  senses.  Her  wiles,  her  taunts,  her 
furies  and  meltings,  her  laughter  and  tears,  hewiteh  him 
all  alike.  She  loves  what  he  loves,  and  she  surpasses  him. 
She  can  drink  him  to  his  bed,  out-jest  his  practical  jokes, 
out-act  the  best  actress  who  ever  amused  him,  out>-dazzIe 
his  own  magnificence.  She  is  his  plaj-fellow,  and  yet 
a  great  queen.  Angling  in  the  river,  playing  billiards, 
flourishing  the  sword  he  used  at  Philippi,  hopping  forty 
paces  in  a  public  street,  she  remains  an  enchantress.  Her 
spirit  is  made  of  wind  and  flame,  and  the  poet  in  him 
worships  her  no  less  than  the  man.  He  is  under  no 
illusion  about  her,  knows  all  her  faults,  sees  through  her 
wiles,  believes  her  capable  of  betraying  him.  It  makes 
no  difference.  She  is  his  heart's  desire  made  perfect.  To 
love  her  is  what  he  was  born  for.  What  have  the  gods 
in  heaven  to  say  against  it  ?  To  imagine  heaven  is  to 
imagine  her  ;  to  die  is  to  rejoin  her.  To  deny  that  this  is 
love  is  the  madness  of  morality.  He  gives  her  every  atom 
of  his  heart. 

She  destroys  him.  Shakespeare,  availing  himself  of 
the  historic  fact,  portrays,  on  Antony's  return  to  her,  the 
suddenness  and  depth  of  his  descent.  In  spite  of  his  own 
knowledge,  the  protests  of  his  captains,  the  entreaties 
even  of  a  pri\'ate  soldier,  he  fights  by  sea  simply  and  solely 
because  she  wishes  it.  Then  in  mid-battle,  when  !^he  the*, 
he  deserts  navy  and  army  and  his  faitliful  thousands  and 
follows  her.  '  I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame,'  criee 
Searus-;  and  we  feel  the  dishonour  of  the  hero  keenly. 
Then  Shakespeare  begins  to  raise  him  again.  Fii-st,  his 
own  overwhelming  sense  of  shame  i-edeems  him.  Nexl. 
we  watch  the  rage  of  the  dying  lion.  Then  the  mere 
sally  before  the  final  def  oat^a  sally  dismissed  by  Plutarch 
in  three  lines— is  magnified  into  a  battle,  in  which  Antony 
displays  to  us,  and  himself  feels  for  the  last  time,  the 
glory  of  his  soldiership.  And,  throughout,  the  magnan* 
imity  and  gentleness  which  shine  through  his  desperation 
endear  him  to  us.  How  beautiful  is  his  affecUon  for  hii« 
followers  and  even  for  his  servants,  and  the  devotioa 
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return !  How  noble  his  reception  o£  the  news  that 
Enobarbus  has  deserted  him  !  How  touchingly  significant 
the  refusal  of  Eros  either  to  kill  him  or  survive  him! 
How  pathetic  and  even  subliiue  the  completeness  of  his 
I  love  for  Cleopatra !  Hia  anger  is  born  and  dies  in  an 
hour.  One  tear,  one  kiss,  outweighs  his  ruin.  He  believes 
she  has  sold  him  to  his  enemy,  yet  he  kills  himsalf 
because  he  hears  that  she  is  dead.  When,  dying,  he 
learns  that  she  has  deceived  him  once  more,  no  thought 
of  reproach  crosses  his  mind :  he  simply  asks  to  be 
carried  to  her.  He  knows  well  that  she  is  not  capable 
of  dying  because  he  dies,  but  that  does  not  sting  him ; 
he  only  calls  back  his  last  breath  to  advise  her  for  the 
days  to  come.  Shakespeare  borrowed  from  Plutarch 
the  final  speech  of  Antony.  It  is  fine,  but  it  is  not 
miraculous.  The  miraculous  speeches  belong  only  to  his 
own  hero  : — 

'  I  am  ilying,  Egypt,  dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
1  lay  upou  thy  lips ' ; 

or  the  first  words  he  utters  when  he  hears  of  Cleopatra's 
death : — 

'  Unarm.  Eros :  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep,' 

If  he  meant  the  task  of  statesman  and  warrior,  that  is 
not  what  his  words  mean  to  us.  They  remind  us  of 
words  more  familiar  and  less  great — 

'  No  rest  but  the  grave  for  tlie  pilgrim  of  love. ' 
And  he  is  more  than  love's  pilgrim ;  he  is  love's  martyr. 

To  reserve  a  fragment  of  an  hour  for  Cleopatra,  if  it 
were  not  palpably  absurd,  would  seem  an  insult.  If  only 
one  could  hear  her  own  remarks  upon  it!  But  I  had  to 
choose  between  this  absurdity  and  the  plan  of  giving  her 
the  whole  hour;  and  to  that  plan  there  was  one  fatal 
objection.  She  has  been  described  (by  Ten  Brink)  as  a 
courtesan  of  genius.  So  brief  a  description  must  needs  be 
incomplete.     Cleopatra,  for  example,  never  forgets,  and, 
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if  WG  read  aright,  we  never  forget,  that  she  is  a  great 
queen-  Still  the  phrase  is  excellent;  only  a  public  lectare 
ie  no  occasion  for  the  full  analysis  and  illustration  of  the 
character  it  describes. 

Shakespeare  has  paid  Cleopatra  a.  unique  compliment.  I 
The  hero  dies  in  the  fourth  Act,  and  the  whole  of  the  ^ 
fifth  is  devoted  to  the  heroine,'  In  that  Act  she  becomes  i 
unquestionably  a  trag^ic  character,  but,  it  appears  to  me,j 
not  till  then.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  heresy,  but,  aa  I  cannot 
help  holding  it,  and  as  it  is  connected  with  the  remarks  i 
already  made  on  the  first  balf  of  the  piay,  I  will  state  it  I 
more  fully.  Cleopatra  stands  in  a  group  with  Hamlet 
and  Falstaff.  We  might  join  with  them  lago,  but  that  I 
he  is  decidedly  their  inferior  in  one  particular  quality. 
They  are  inexhaustible.  You  feel  that,  if  they  ^vere  alive 
and  you  spent  your  whole  life  with  them,  their  infinite 
variety  could  never  be  staled  by  custom ;  tliey  would 
continue  every  day  to  surprise,  perplex,  and  delight  you, 
Shakespeare  has  beatowod  on  each  of  them,  though  they 
iliflfer  so  miicli,  his  own  originality,  his  genius.  He  has 
given  it  most  fully  to  Hamlet,  to  whom  none  of  the 
chambers  of  experience  is  shut,  and  perhaps  more  of  it 
to  Cleopatra  than  to  FiiIstafF.  Nevertheless,  if  we  ask 
whether  Cleopatra,  in  the  first  four  Acta,  is  a  tragic  fif^"^ 
like  Hamlet,  we  surely  cannot  answer  '  yes.'  Naturally  it 
docs  not  follow  that  she  is  a  comic  figure  like  Falstaff. 
This  would  be  absurd ;  for,  even  if  she  were  ridiculous 
like  Falstaff,  she  is  not  ridiculous  to  herself;  she  is  no 
humorist.  And  yet  there  is  a  certain  likeness.  She 
shares  a  weakness  with  Falstaff — vanity  ;  and  when  sho 
displays  it,  as  sho  does  quite  naively  (for  instance,  in  the 
second  interview  with  the  Messenger),  she  does  become 
comic.  Again,  though  like  Falstaff  she  is  irresistible, 
and  carries  us  away  no  leas  than  the  people  around  her, 
we  are  secretly  aware,  in  the  midst  of  our  delight,  that 
her  empire  is  built  on  sand.  And  finally,  as  his  love  for 
the  Prince  gives  dignity  and  pathos  to  Falstaff  in  his 
overthrow,  so  what  raises  Cleopatra  at  last  into  tragedy 
is,  in  part,  that  which  some  critics  have  denied  her,  her 
love  for  Antony. 

*  The  point  oC  this  rcmafk  is  unaffected  by  the  foot  that  the  play  la  a 

rlivirlert  into  acts  and  scenes  in  the  folios. 
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Many  unpleasant  things  can  be  said  of  Cleopatra ;  and 
the  more  are  said  the  more  wonderful  she  appears.  The 
exercise  of  sexual  attraction  is  the  element  of  her  life ; 
and  she  has  developed  nature  into  a  consummate  art. 
When  she  cannot  exert  it  on  the  present  lov^er  she 
imagines  its  effects  on  him  in  absence.  Longing  for  the 
living,  she  remembers  with  pride  and  joy  the  dead ;  and 
the  past  which  the  furious  Antony  holds  up  to  her  as  a 
picture  of  shame  is,  for  her,  glory.  She  cannot  see  an 
ambassador,  scarcely  even  a  messenger,  without  desiring 
to  bewitch  him.  Her  mind  is  saturated  with  this  element. 
If  she  is  dark,  it  is  because  the  sun  himself  has  been 
amorous  of  her.  Even  when  death  is  close  at  hand  she 
imagines  bis  touch  as  a  lover's.  She  embraces  him  that 
she  may  overtake  Iras  and  gain  Antony's  first  kiss  in  the 
other  world. 

She  lives  for  feeling.  Her  feelings  are,  so  to  spejik, 
sacred,  and  pain  must  not  come  near  her.  She  has  tried 
numberless  experiments  to  discover  the  easiest  way  to 
die.  Her  body  is  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  her  emotions 
marvellously  swift.  They  are  really  so ;  but  she  exag- 
gerates them  so  much,  and  exhibits  them  so  continually 
for  effect,  that  some  readers  fancy  them  merely  feigned. 
They  are  all-important,  and  everybody  must  attend  to 
them.  She  announces  to  her  women  that  she  is  pale,  or 
sick  and  sullen ;  they  must  lead  her  to  her  chamber  but 
must  not  speak  to  her.  She  is  as  strong  and  supple  as  a 
leopard,  can  drink  down  a  master  of  revelry,  can  raise 
Iier  lover's  helpless  heavy  body  from  the  ground  into  her 
tower  with  the  aid  only  of  two  women  ;  yet,  when  he  is 
sitting  apart  sunk  in  shame,  she  must  be  supported  into 
his  presence,  she  cannot  stand,  her  head  droops,  she  will 
die  (it  is  the  opinion  of  Eros)  unless  he  comforts  her. 
When  she  hears  of  his  marriage  and  has  discharged  her 
rage,  she  bids  her  women  bear  her  away ;  she  faints ;  at 
least  she  would  faint,  but  that  she  remembers  various 
questions  she  wants  put  to  the  Messenger  about  Octa- 
via.  Enobarbus  has  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far 
poorer  moment  than  the  news  that  Antony  is  going  to 
Rome. 

Some  of  her  feelings  are  violent,  and,  unless  for  a 
purpose,  she  does  not  dream  of  restraining  them ;  her 
sighs  and  tears  are  winds  and  waters,  storms  a\\4  \e.tK^?.'UB. 
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At  times,  as  when  she  threatens  to  give  Charmian  blod^ 
teeth,  or  hales  the  luckless  Messenger  up  and  down  te- 
the  hair,  strikes  him  and  draws  her  knife  on  him,  Am 
resembles  (if  I  dare  say  it)  Doll  Tearshoet  sublimated. 
8he  is  n  mother ;  but  the  threat  of  Octavius  to  destz<0T 
her  children  it  she  takes  her  own  life  passes  by  her  like 
the  wind  (a  point  where  Shakespeare  contradicts  Plutarciii 
She  ruins  a  great  man,  but  shows  no  sense  of  the  tr&geij 
of  his  ruin.  The  anguish  of  spirit  that  appears  in  tat 
language  to  his  Be^^'aut3  is  beyond  her ;  she  has  to  luk 
EnobarbuB  what  he  means.  Can  we  feel  sure  that 
would  not  have  sacrificed  him  if  she  could  have  sa' 
herself  by  doing  so  ?  It  is  not  even  certain  that  she  did 
not  attempt  it.  Antony  himself  believes  that  she  did— 
that  the  fleet  went  over  to  Octavius  by  her  orders.  Thai 
she  and  her  people  deny  the  chaise  proves  nothing.  The 
best  we  can  say  is  that,  if  it  were  true,  Shakespeare  w< 
have  made  that  clear.  She  is  willing  also  to  survive 
lover.  Her  first  thought,  to  follow  him  after  the  hi] 
Roman  fashion,  is  too  great  for  her.  She  would  live  oa 
if  she  could,  and  would  cheat  her  victor  too  of  the  best 
part  of  her  fortune.  The  thing  that  drives  her  to  die  is 
the  certainty  that  she  will  be  carried  to  Rome  to  grace 
his  triumph.     That  alone  decides  her. 

The  marvellous  thing  is  that  the  knowledge  of  all  this 
makes  hardly  more  difference  to  us  than  it  did  to  Antony. 
It  seems  to  us  porfoctly  natural,  nay,  in  a  sense  perfectly 
right,  that  her  lover  should  be  her  slave;  that  her  women 
should  adore  her  and  die  with  her ;  that  Enobarbus,  who 
foresaw  what  munt  happen,  and  who  opposes  her  wishes 
aud  braves  her  linger,  should  talk  of  her  with  rapture  and 
feel  no  bitterness  against  her ;  that  Dolabella,  after  a 
minute's  conversation,  should  betray  to  her  his  master's 
intention  and  enable  her  to  frustrate  it.  And  when 
Octavius  shows  himself  proof  against  her  fascination, 
instead  of  admiring  him.  we  turn  from  him  with  disgust 
and  think  him  a  disgrace  to  his  species.  "Why?  It  is  not 
that  wo  consider  liim  bound  to  fall  in  love  Tvith  her, 
Enobarbus  did  not ;  Dolabella  did  not ;  we  ourselves  do 
not.  The  feeling  she  inspires  was  felt  then,  and  is  felt 
now,  by  women  no  less  than  men,  and  would  have  been 
shared  by  Octavia  herself.  Doubtless  she  wrought  magic 
on  the  senses,  but  she  had  not  extraordinary  beauty,  like 
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Helen's,  such  beauty  as  eeems  divine.*  Plutarch  says  so. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  sonnets  to  the  dark  lady  would 
have  known  it  for  himself.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
add  to  her  age,  and  tells  us  of  her  wrinkles  and  the 
waning  of  her  lip.  But  Enobarbus,  in  his  very  mockery, 
calls  her  a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  Dolabella  inten-upts 
her  with  the  cry, '  Most  sovereign  creature,"  and  we  echo 
it.  And  yet  Octavius,  face  to  face  with  her,  and  listening 
to  her  voice,  can  think  only  how  best  to  trap  her  and 
drag  her  to  public  dishonour  io  the  streets  of  Rome.  AVe 
forgive  him  only  for  bis  words  when  he  sees  her  dead : — 

'  She  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.' 

And  the  words,  1  confess,  sound  to  me  more  like  Shake- 
speare's than  his. 

That  which  makes  her  wonderful  and  sovereign  laughs 
at  definition,  but  she  herself  came  nearest  naming  it 
when,  in  the  final  speech  (a  passage  surpassed  in  poetry, 
if  at  all,  only  by  the  final  speech  of  Othello),  she  cries — 

'  I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.' 

The  fire  and  air  which  at  death  break  from  union  with 
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*  Shaki^spciirc,  it  seems  cli^ar,  imagined  CleopatriL  as  a  gipsy.  And  thic, 
I  iTould  suggest,  is  the  cxplanatiou  of  n  word  which  ha^  cRUsed  much 
difficulty.     Antony,  when  '  all  Is  lost,'  eiclulma  <iv,  x,  38) : 

'  O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt  1  this  grave  cborm, — 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  catl'd  them  home. 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crowiiet,  ray  chief  cud, — 
I.lkc  a,  right  gipsy,  liDth,  at  fast  iind  loose, 
Ucguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.' 

Pope  chftDged  'grave"  in  the  Brat  line  Into  'gay."  Others  conjecture 
*  great '  and  '  grand.'  Stcevuns  says  that  '  grave '  means  '  deadly.'  and  that 
the  word  '  is  often  'used  by  Chapman '  thus ;  but  hia  quotations  do  not 
prove  his  statement,  and  certainly  in  Sbalcespoare  the  word  does  not  eiso- 
where  bear  that  sense.  It  could  mean  '  majestic,'  as  Johnson  takes  it  here. 
But  why  should  it  not  have  Its  usual  meaning!  Cleopatra,  we  know,  was 
a  being  of  '  infinite  variety,"  and  her  eyea  may  sometimes  have  bad,  like 
those  of  some  gipsies,  a  mjsterious  gravity  or  solemnity  which  would  exert 
a  spell  more  potent  than  her  gaiety.  Their  colour,  presumably,  was  what 
is  called  '  black ' :  hut  surely  they  were  not,  as  Tennyson  imagined,  '  bold 
black  eyes."  Beuders  interested  In  seeing  what  criticism  is  capable  of  may 
like  M  know  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  read,  for  the  first  Hue  of  the 
quotation  above,  '  O  this  false  fowl  of  Egypt !  hng^nrd  charmer." 
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those  other  elements,  tronsfigiired  them  during  her  life, 
and  etill  convert  into  engines  of  enchantment  the  very 
things  for  which  she  is  condemned.  I  can  refer  only  to 
one.  She  loves  Antony,  We  should  marvel  at  her  less 
and  love  her  more  if  she  loved  him  more — loved  him  well 
enough  to  follow  him  at  once  to  death  ;  but  it  is  lo 
blunder  strangely  to  doubt  that  she  loved  bini,  or  that 
her  glorious  description  of  him  (though  it  was  also  meant 
to  work  on  Dolabella)  came  from  her  heart.  Only  the 
spirit  of  fire  and  air  within  her  refuses  to  be  trammelled 
or  extinguished,  burns  its  way  through  the  obstacles  ot 
fortune,  oven  through  the  resistance  of  her  love  and 
grief,  and  would  load  her  undaunted  to  fresh  life  and  the 
conquest  of  new  worlds.  It  is  this  which  makes  her 
'  strong  toil  of  gi'ace '  unbreakable  :  speaks  in  her  brows' 
bent  and  every  tone  and  movement;  glorifies  the  arl* 
and  the  rages  which  in  another  would  merely  di^nat 
or  amuse  us ;  and,  in  the  final  scenes  of  her  life,  flames 
into  such  brilliance  that  we  watch  her  entranced  as  she 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  thrilled  with  triumph  as. 
conquered,  she  puts  her  conqueror  to  scorn  and  goea  t« 
meet  her  lover  in  the  splendour  that  cro^vned  and  robed 
her  long  ago,  when  her  barge  burnt  on  the  water  like 
a  burnished  throne,  and  she  floated  to  Cydnus  on  the 
enamoured  stream  to  take  him  captive  for  ever.* 

Why  is  it  that,  although  we  close  the  book  in  a  triumph 
which  is  more  than  reconciliation,  this  is  mingled,  as  we 
look  back  on  the  story,  with  a  sadness  so  peculiar,  almost 
the  sadness  of  disenchantment?  Is  it  that,  when  tbe  glow 
has  faded,  Cleopatra's  ecstasy  comes  to  appear,  I  would 
not  say  factitious,  but  an  effort  strained  and  prodigiotis 
an  well  as  glorious,  not,  like  Othello's  hist  speech,  the  final 
I  expression  of  character,  of  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
have  domintited  a  whole  Ufe  ?  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but 
there  is  something  more,  something  that  sounds  para- 
doxical :  we  are  saddened  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
catastrophe  saddens  us  so  little ;  it  pains  us  that  we 
should  feel  so  much  triumph  and  pleasure.     In  '  Romeo 

'  Of  the  'good*  heroines,  Itnoeen  is  Uie  one  who  has  moat  of  this  sptrtt 
at   lire  aud   nir  ;  and   this  (In  ualoD,  of  rourse,  with  othor  i)Unliiint)  l» 
crba.pa  the  ultimate  reason  why  tor  bo  many  readers  she  is,  what  Ht  Swlo 
bomB  calls  her.  'thn  woman  above  all  Shakespeare's  woinon.' 
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,nd   Juliet,*  'Hamlet,'  'Othello,'  though  in   a  sense  wo 
ccepb  the  deaths  of  hero  and  heroine,  we  feci  a  keen 
orrow.     We  look  back,   think  how  noble  or  beautiful 
they  were,  wish  that  fate  had  opposed  to  them  a  weaker 
enemy,  dream  possibly  of  the  life  they  might  then  have 
led.    Here  we  can  hardly  do  this.   With  all  our  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  the  lovers  we  do  not  wish  them  tf>  gain 
the  world.     It  is  better  for  the  world's  sako,  and  not  less 
for  their  own,  that  they  should  fail  and  die.     At  the  very 
first  they  came  before  us,  unlike  those  others,  unlike  Corio- 
lanus  and  even  Macbeth,  in  a  glory  already  tarnished,  half- 
ruined  by  their  past.     Indeed  one  source  of  strange  and 
most  unusual  effect  in  their  story  is  that  this  marvellous 
passion   comes   to  adepts  in    the  experience  and  art  a£ 
passion,  who  might  be  expected  to  have  worn  its  charm 
away.     Its  splendour  dazzles  us  ;  but,  when  the  splendour 
vanishes,  we  do  not  mourn,  as  we  mourn  for  the  love  of 
Romeo  or  Othello,  that  a  thing  so  bright  and  good  should 
die.     And  the  fact  that  we  mourn  so  little  j^addena  us. 

A  comparison  of  Shakespearean  tragedies  seems  to 
prove  that  the  tragic  emotions  are  stirred  in  the  fullest 
possible  measure  only  when  such  beauty  or  nobility  of 
character  is  displayed  as  commands  unreserved  admira- 
tion or  love ;  or  when,  in  default  of  this,  the  forces  which 
move  the  agents,  and  the  conflict  which  results  from  these 
forces,  attain  a  terrifying  and  overwhelming  power.  The 
four  most  famous  tragedies  satisfy  one  or  both  of  these 
conditions ;  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  though  a  great 
tragedy,  satisfies  neither  of  them  completely.  But  to 
say  this  is  not  to  criticise  It.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
satisfy  these  conditions,  and  then  fail  in  the  attempt.  It 
attempts  something  dilierent,  and  succeeds  as  triumph- 
antly as  '  Othello '  itself.  In  doing  so  it  gives  us  what 
no  other  tragedy  can  give,  and  it  leaves  us,  no  less  than 
any  other,  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  powers  which 
created  it. 

A.  C.  Bradley. 
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Art,  ni.— THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  BROTHERHOOD. 

1.  Pre-Raphaeiitism  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood. 
By  W.  Holnian  Hunt.  Two  vols.  London  ;  Macmillan, 
1905. 

2.  Life  aiul  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais.  By  John 
Guitle  Millais.     Two  vols.     London  ;  Methuen,  1899. 

3.  DanU  Gabriel  Rossetti:  his  Famify-letters.  With  r 
Memoir  by  William  Michael  Kossetti.  London :  Ellis 
and  Elvey,  1895. 

4.  Pre-Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Letters.  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti.     London:  Hurst  and  Blackett,  1900. 

5.  Ford  Madox  Broicn :  a  record  of  his  Life  and  Wml:. 
By  F.  M.  HuefFer,     London  :  Longmans,  1896. 

6.  Mcmm-ials  of  Edward  Bume-Jones.  By  G.  B.  J.  [Lady 
Burne-Jones].     Two  vols.     London  :  Macmillan,  1904. 

7.  The  Life  of  William  Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  Two 
vols.     Loudon  :  Longmans,  1899. 

8.  The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters.  By  Percy  H. 
Bate.     London  :  Bell,  1899. 

Now  that  Mr  Holman  Hunt  has  so  ably  stated  his  own 
case  and  that  of  Sir  John  Millais,  as  the  joint  leaders  and 
originators  of  the  movement  called  Pre-Raphaelite,  and 
now  that  the  Brotherhood  has  been  dead  for  nearly  half 
H  centuiy,  we  may  fairly  make  an  attempt  to  solve  that 
IctLst  clear  of  oBsthetic.  modem  problems  :  what  ^vas  Pre- 
RfVphnelism  ?  Pre-Raphaeliem  was,  of  course,  a  return  to 
Nature — it  was  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  It  was  a 
Ihitig,  in  its  inception,  as  perfectly  clear,  as  simple  and 
as  sharp-cut  as  a  ray  of  sunlight  driven  through  tli 
gloom  of  a  cellar  from  a  keyhole.  But  it  fell,  this  part 
oulnr  ray,  at  a  moment  w^hen  there  were  so  many  vapou 
■o  many  winds,  so  many  cross-currents  in  the  air,  and 
the  onsuing  half-century  so  many  other  rays  have  slticfl 
whirli'd  and  flashed  from  so  many  other  searchlights, 
that  it  is  difficult  now  for  any  who  have  not  studied 
«u  fund  this  relatively  unimportant  by^vay  of  huiiiJi 
thought  and  its  projections  to  see  the  original  ray  in  i 
dear  deflniteness. 

Prc-Raphaelism  was  a  revolt  in  the  midst  of  a  revolt, 
a  Giriuido,  a  '  mountain '  in  a  very  French  revolution  of 
thu  art«.     As  a  producing  agency,  it  gave  to  the  worid 
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ten  or  a  dozen  pictures,  five  or  six  pooms,  a  few  statues ; 
and  it  has  caused  an  inordinate  number  of  memoirs.  It 
Jasted,  this  brilliant  and  impracticable  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  youth,  at  the  very  most  some  five  years,  from 
1848  to  1853;  then  no  one  any  more  wrote  P.R.B,  after 
liis  name.  Before  it,  in  bo  far  as  the  fine  arts  were  con- 
cerned, there  had  existed  the  grand  style  and  the  revolt 
against  it  which  was  called  classical  art ;  and  the  revolt 
against  that,  which  was  called  romantic  art.  The  revolt 
^vhich  was  called  Christian  art,  or  German  Pre-Raphaelisni, 
a  little  preceded  and  long  outlasted  the  Enghsh  Pre- 
Baphaelite  Brotherhood. 

But  Pre-Raphaelism  in  its  English  branch  left  be- 
hind it  two  main  currents  o£  Beathetic  manifestation. 
The  first  is  that  later  style  of  Sir  John  Millais  which, 
along  with  other  styles,  mostly  hatched  in  French  aca- 
demic studios,  is  responsilile  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
pictures  in  present-day  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.  These 
pictures,  whether  they  be  *  Returns  of  Black  Bruns- 
wick ers,'  pretty  female  lieads,  presentation  portraits 
of  small  celebrities,  or  designs  for  patriotic  calendars, 
have,  of  course,  no  lesthetic  significance.  They  supply, 
innocently  enough,  '  a  felt  want ' ;  they  form  a  sort  of 
armless  daily  bread  ;  they  are  the  *  pretty  picture '  of 
commerce  ;  and  they  do  less  harm  than  did  the  commer- 
cial art  that  the  P.E.B.  rendered  ridiculous  and  for  ever 
impossible.  This  particular  art  made,  of  course,  a  clean 
break  away  from  Pre-Raphaelism^ — a  break  so  clean  that 
no  one  ever  thought  of  claiming  that  '  The  North-West 
Passage '  or  '  Bubbles '  was  in  any  sense  Pre-Raphaelite. 

The  case  is  by  no  means  so  clear  when  we  come  to  the 
llater  medieval  aisthetic  school  which  is  misnamed  Pre- 
Raphaelite.  Yet  it  is  much  easier  to  deduce  even  '  The 
» North-West  Passage'  from  Mr  Hunt's  'The  Awakened 
Conscience,'  from  Roasetti's  '  Found,'  or  from  Millais" 
own  picture  of  a  fireman  rescuing  a  child,  than  to  father 
Rossetti's  large  women  of  the  seventies,  Bume-.Tones' 
'  King  Cophetua,'  or  the  decorations  of  William  Morris 
or  Mr  Walter  Crane,  upon  Rossetti's  '  Annunciation,"  Mr 
Hunt's  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  or  even  Millais' 
'  Lorenzo  and  Isabella.'  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
^the  keynote  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  aspiration  was  an  early 
Bor  mid- Victorian  modernity ;  the  three  Pre-Raphaelvt« 
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painters,  Rosaetti,  Hunt,  and  Millais,  while  they  still 
signed  themselves  P.B.B.,  strove  before  all  things  to  bo 
themselves  and  to  render  the  world  as  they  saw  it,  thej- 

1  being  young  men  in  England  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 
I     But  one  of  these  young  men,  going  to  Oxford  to  paint. 
tnet  there  the  younger  men  bearing  the  now  hononredj 
names  of  Charles  Algernon  Swinburne,  William  Morm,! 
and   Edward   Bume-Jones.     These   younger   men,  alot^| 
with  Rossetti,  the  Pre-Ilaphaelite,  formed  a  new  groa[ 
or  coterie — a  coterie  that  was  really  more  literary  tl 
plastie-oesthetic.    Their  particular  dominant  note  was 
medieval  one ;  they  deepened,  as  it  ^vere,  that  particular^ 
channel  of  the  romantic  stream  that  Walter  Scot*  had 
first  set  flowing  ;  they  steeped  themselves,  far  more  than^B 
he,  in  the  spirit  of  medievalism ;  they  pursued  it  intofl 
France,  into   Italy,   and   even   into   Germany  ;  tbey  ex- 
hausted   its    tendencies    until,  in  the  case  of  William^ 
Morris,  they  became,  in  letters  almost  pre-medieval,  aud| 
in   lesthctics   altogether   of   the   Renaissance.      The   up- 
holders  of    this    movement — ^which   was    not    the   Pi«- 
Raphaelite  movement — exhausted  themselves,  in  fact,  to 
think,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  exhale  medievalism;  and 
they  were  nicknamed  the  ^-Estheticists,  just  as,  earlier,     ■ 
the  small  band  of  realists  had  been  called  Pre-KaphaeUufl 
by  a  world  that  was  anything  ratlier  than  sympathetic. 
Any  one  who   will   take   the   trouble   to   read    the   two 
volumes  which  Mr  Hunt  devotes  to  claiming  for  himself 

this  true  position,  and,  still  more,  any  one  who  gives 
himself  the  pleasant  trouble  of  really  examining  the 
jiictures,  Pre-Raphaehtc  and  later,  of  the  original  trio 
of  painters,  will  see  how  true  this  distinction  is. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  painter,  Ford  Madax 
Brown,  whose  fame  obscures  the  issue.  If  Rossetti's 
trumpeters,  who  were  Emauy  and  loud,  succeeded  in 
transferring  the  very  name  of  Pre-Raphaelite  to  a  move- 
ment radically  different,  Madox  Brown's  upholders,  who 
were  few  enough  and  remain  a  band  as  scattered  as  that 
of  some  tiny  Nonconformist  sect,  have  continued  to  label 
their  hero  '  the  father  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites ' — another 
injustice  to  Mr  Holman  Hunt,  and  one  which  Mr 
Holman  Hunt  very  naturally  resents. 

Madox  Brown's  figure  is  one  of  a  singularly  luckless 
man  whether  as  an  artist  or  an  individual.     It  seems 
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likely  that  he  never  did  justice  to  the  remarkable  powers 
that  were  his ;  it  ie  certain  that  he  never  received  any 
material  reward  at  all  commensurate  with  his  diligence, 
his  sincerity,  or  his  very  considerable  achievements.  He 
was  not,  either  oEGcially  or  in  spirit,  ever  a  Pre-Raphaehte ; 
but  his  early  career  is  so  typical  of  the  life  that  any 
sincere  artist  must  have  led  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  that  it  throws  a  very  useful  light  upon  the 
subject  of  what  Pre-RaphaeUsm  was  not.  Madox  Brown 
was  born  in  Calais  in  1821,  at  a  time  Tvhen  painting  of  the 
grand  stylo  was  still  at  its  height  in  England.  In  France 
and  Belgium  it  had  already  almost  succumbed  before  the 
onslaughts  of  David  and  the  Classicists.  This  was  in 
itself  a  civil  war,  if  not  a  revolution ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  rebellion  was  much  more  one  of  subject  than  one 
of  technique.  The  Classicists  painted  new  things  in  an 
old  way ;  they  did  not  change  their  manner  of  looking 
at,  or  of  rendering,  the  world  and  humanity ;  they  simply 
made  mankind  put  on  Greco-Roman  chitons  or  togas, 
and  stretch  their  arms  and  legs  out  further  beneath 
Greco-Roman  temples.  Nevertheless,  Classicism  was  a 
revolt ;  and,  if  it  merely  attacked  the  type  of  subject  and 
costume,  it  proved  that  there  existed  a  sufficiently  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction. 

At  the  time  when  Madox  Brown  began  to  paint,  in 
1835,  he  being  then  fourteen,  another  revolt,  or  a  third 
party  in  the  revolt,  was  already  on  foot.  This  was  the 
party  of  the  Romanticists.  Once  more  it  was  a  matter 
of  subject  much  more  than  of  technique.  The  Romanti- 
cists made  mankind  put  on  ruffs  and  trunk-hose  and  go 
to  the  scaffold  and  to  the  block,  posing  as  Mary  Stuart,  as 
Egraont  and  Horn,  or  as  King  Charles  I ;  but  the  method 
of  painting  remained,  heavy,  gloomy,  dominated  by 
mathematical  rules,  shadowed  by  the  enactments  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  tradesmen-painters.  Never- 
theless Romanticism  was  also  a  revolt,  valuable  in  its 
■way,  as  must  be  all  movements  that  set  men  questioning 
their  accepted  ideas- 
It  was  under  the  banner  of  the  Romanticists  that 
Madox  Brown  was  first  enlisted ;  he  received  at  least  his 
most  salient  lessons  from  Baron  Wappers,  a  Belgian,  who 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  movement.  He  had,  no 
doubt,  other  earlier  masters  of  the  differing  schools,  for 
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his  first  pictures  were  a  file  chainpHre  that  might  hsn 
been  the  work  of  an  able  follower  of  Fragonard,  a  veiy 
good  portrait  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  other  well- 
leavened  subjects  painted  upon  bitumen.  By  1H45,  nben 
he  visited  the  studios  of  the  German  Pre-Kaphaelites  in 
Rome,  he  was  already  a  very  able  painter.  His  particular 
romantic  mood  was  that  of  Byronisni ;  he  painted  Slan- 
freds  and  Beppo«  and  Corsairs.  One  picture  of  his, 
'Parisina's  Sleep,'  is  a  really  impressive  work.  The 
subject,  calling  for  a  lamplit  interior,  is  not  appalUngl; 
uneuited  for  the  then  conventional  treatment ;  the  draw- 
ing is  fine  and  the  handling  of  oil-colours  shows  a  mastery 
to  which  he  hardly  afterwards  attained. 

The  German  Pre-Raphaelites,  Nazarenes,  or  Christian- 
art  practitioners,  were  at  that  time  already  living  their 
semi-monastic  lives  in  Rome  under  the  dual  leadership 
of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  Their  movement  was  one 
more  revolt  in  that  ago  of  revolutions.  Like  the  others, 
it  was  more  a  revolt  of  sentiment  than  of  technique ;  they 
painted  Bible  stories  timidly  enough,  and  with  no  particu- 
lar sincerity,  except  of  cult.  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
Buch  devout  Catholics  and  revivalists  that  they  imitated, 
not  the  sesthotic  spirit  of  the  painters  who  painted  before 
Raphael,  but  the  devotional  frame  of  mind.  Like  Ft» 
Angelico,  they  worked  in  cells,  and.  like  the  medieval 
illuminators,  prepared  themselves  for  their  work  by  *"igil, 
flagellation,  or  fasting.  So  little  indeed  did  they  emulate 
the  Primitives  in  spirit  that,  far  from  attempting  to  go 
to  Nature,  they  avoided  her,  putting  forth  the  doctrine 
that  no  human  models  must  be  used.  Thus  they  avoided 
all  taint  of  fleshliness.  That,  of  course,  was  very  German 
and  amusing  to  their  contemporaries ;  £ind  so  the  name 
Pre-Raphaelite  was  spread  abroad,  a  term  of  wonder  and 
humorous  amazement  to  all  who  knew.  This  particular 
revolt  was,  perhaps,  the  least  useful  of  any.  Its  makers 
produced  mildly  creditable  pictures  in  later  years,  but  they 
exercised  no  lasting  influence  upon  any  presont  school  oi 
art  or  upon  any  artist. 

They  influenced  Madox  Brown  less  even  than  the  real 
Pre-Raphaelites  of  England,  since  it  weis  upon  his  return 
to  England  that  he  set,  for  the  first  time,  really  to  work 
to  transcribe  from  nature.  Ho  produced  a  portrait  that 
he  called  a  'modern  Holbein.*    With  this  not  otherwise 
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ery  remarkable  picture  he  really  did  initiate  modern 
art.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  modem  days 
to  see  or  to  put  in  practice  the  theory  that  aesthetic  salva- 
tion was  to  be  found,  not  in  changing  the  painter's  subject, 
but  in  changing  his  method  of  looking  at  and  rendering 
the  visible  world.  He  began  trying  to  paint  what  he 
saw.  And  it  is  a  pathetic  symptom  of  his  loneliness  in 
eiTort  that  he  could  go  to  no  modem  man  to  teach  him 
the  principles  of  realism ;  that,  even  as  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites  went  later  to  the  primitive  Italians,  he  must  go  to  a 
long-dead  Suabiau.  If  we  add  to  the  fact  that  he  dis- 
covered this  principle  the  other  fact  that  he  first  painted 
upon  a  white  canvas,and  discarded  the  bituminous  grounds 
which  every  other  artist  of  those  days  employed  in  order 
to  give  to  their  pictures  a  fictitious  quality  of  Rembrandt- 
esque  shadoiv  and  golden-brown  light,  we  see  the  sum- 
total  of  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites'  indebtedness  to  a 
painter  who  has  been  so  -wrongly  styled  the  father  of 
Pre-Raphaelism.  He  did,  of  course,  once  they  were 
started  upon  their  careers,  give  them,  for  what  it  was 
■worth,  his  blessing  as  an  older  and  vastly  more  capable 
artist. 

Mr  W.  M.  Rosaetti,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  P.  G.  Stephens 
being  Pre-Raphaelite  brethren,  Madox  Brown's  grandson, 
and  a  great  many  other  outside  commentators,  have  said 
that  Madox  Brown  was  asked  to  join  the  P.R.B.  and 
refused,  not  from  any  lack  of  sympathy ;  Mr  Holman 
Hunt  declares  that  Madox  Bro^vn  was  never  asked  at 
all.  The  matter  seems  to  be  immaterial  to  any  compre- 
hension of  the  Brotherhood  itself;  the  fact  remains  that 
Madox  Brown  never  held  any  official  position  in  the 
movement.  He  painted  a  number  of  pictures  that  would 
have  satisfied  the  Pre-Raphaelite  canons  of  fidelity  to 
nature  and  dignity  of  subject ;  and  perhaps,  in  his  dili- 
gence, his  sincerity,  his  ceaseless  searching  after  truth  to 
nature,  above  all,  in  his  avoidance  of  chic,  of  made  rules 
and  conventional  tricks,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
days  almost  as  much  a  Pre-Raphaelite  in  spirit  as  does 
Mr  Holman  Hunt  himself.  But  that,  of  course,  is  a  long 
way  from  making  him  in  any  literal  sense  a  father  of 
Pre-Raphaelism. 


The  student  of  these  matters,  having  made  out  to  his 
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own  satisfaction  that  the  aesthetic  movement,  though  it 
centred  round  one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  wu 
11  thinf^  very  different  from  Pre-Rnphaelism,  and  having 
seen  to  what  extent,  in  a  Europe  full  of  revoIuttODSZ7 
movements,  the  ground  was  cleared  for  that  particular 
revolution ;  having  seen  further  that,  in  a  world  of 
mathematically  prescribed  shadow,  a  picture  called  a 
•modern  Holbein'  had  been  painted,  and  that  its  painter 
was  already  employing  a  pure  white  ground — the  studeot, 
having  seen  for  himself  these  things,  will  ask,  what  was 
Pre-Raphaelism  ? 

The  movement,  as  has  been  said,  has  caused  a,  great 
number  of  memoirs  to  be  written  ;  and  of  these  t-he  mc 
authoritative  are  those  whose  titles  are  set  at  the  he 
of  this  article.     The  student  anxious   to  discover  whafl 
Pre-Raphaelism  really  was,  and  willing  to  study  serionslv 
the  doctrines  and  the  personalities  of  the  seven  brothers, 
could  not  do  better  than  to  read  these  volumes,     Upoo 
the  whole,  he  will  do  best  to  trust  for  his  actual  facta  to 
the  actual  documents,  of  which  Mr  William  Kossetti  i»     ■ 
the  most  lavish ;  and  for  his  views  he  had  better  trustfl 
to   himself.      Of   the   books    named,   only   those   by   Mr^ 
Rossetti  and  Mr  Hunt  deal  at  all  exhaustively  with  the 
Brotherhood  itself;  and  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  Mr 
Kossetti's   comments    may   generally   be   trusted,    whiiat 
Mr   Hunt's   views   must    be   taken   with   caution.      But, 
iimong  them  all,  Mr  Hunt's  two  volumes  form  the  most 
agreeable  and  entertaining  reading.  ^ 

Mr  Hueffer's  'Life'  of  hia  grandfather  ie,  at  any  rate,fl 
well  '  documented.'  Lady  Bume-J ones'  '  Life "  of  her  " 
husband  is  a  sympathetic  and  charming  tribute  to  a  i 
very  amiable  personality,  Mr  Mackail's  a  scholarly  chroui-  ■ 
cling  of  a  very  \-igorous  one.  Mr  Millais"  '  Life '  of  his  . 
father  is  the  least  usefid  aa  to  facts  concerning  Pre- 
Raphaclism,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  '  tone "  much  more 
creditable  to  a  counti-y  gentleman  than  to  a  very  skilful 
draughtsman.  So  far,  indeed,  as  Pre-Raphaclisni  is  con- 
cerned, Mr  Millais'  hook  is  little  more  than  a  pale  forecast 
of  Mr  Hunt's,  since  it  was  to  Mr  Hunt  alone  that  the 
author  went  for  information.  Mr  Bate's  'The  Knglish 
Pre-Raphaelite  Painters,' if  it  contains  comparatively  few 
first-hand  documents,  is  a  careful,  a  sober,  and  a  dili- 
gent compilation,  and  is  worth  reading  bccauso  it  som- 
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^ToanseB    most  of    the   matter    contained    in    the   other 
volumes.     Its  illustrations  are,  moreover,  numerous  and 
well  reproduced ;   they  show  the  later  developments   of 
^the  Pre-Raphaelitea  and  of  the  Esthetes  with  a  oomplete- 
Bpess  that  renders  the  l>ook  very  useful. 
H       No   doubt  we   may   see   in  the   procession   of  arts — 
Vprimeval  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Italian  primitive,  Itenaissance,  Grand  Style,  or  Napoleon- 
Classicist — nothing  but  the  individual  desire  of  humanity 
in  all  the  ages  for  something  that  shall  be  final  in  expres- 
sion ;   and,  in  the  disgust  that  each  new  revolution  has 
>'     excited,  we  may  see  the  subconsciouB  expression  of  the 
weariness  of  humanity  at  being  forced  to  face  always 
new  problems,  at  being  forced  to  acknowledge  that  there 
^  never  is  and  never  can  be  a  finality.      The  problem  of 
■the  artist  is  indeed  a  bewildering  one.     For,  on  the  one 
^hand,  skill  in  rendering— in  that   subtle  trickery  of  the 
beholder   into   an   oblivion  of   himself  that   is   art— this 
particular  skill  is  gained  only  by  evolving  rules  for  the 
manipulation  of  materials.     But,  as  if  straightway  to  set 
this  at  naught,  the  only  possibility  of  evolving  a  really  vital 
art  seems  to  lie  in  utterly  ignoring  those  rules  once  they 

Pare  formulated.  It  is  as  if  one  should,  with  infinite  care 
in  the  placing  of  each  card,  build  up  a  tall  card-house  and 
then  cry  out  that  the  only  way  to  build  n  house  of  cards 
is  to  shake  the  table  and  begin  in  quite  another  way, 
because  you  get  tired  of  the  house  once  it  ie  built.     That, 

(no  doubt,  is  the  true  statement  of  the  problem. 
The  grand-style  painters  really  had  evolved  a  method, 
mathematical  and  precise,  of  building  up  excellent 
pictures,  so  that  any  one  who  had  a  certain  minimum 
of  manual  skill  and  docility  might  erect,  as  it  were,  a 
very  creditable  house  oi:   cards,  surely,  and  with  a  nic« 

(confidence.  And  then  the  world  got  tired  of  those  houses. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  world  toas  tired  of  them,  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  so  easily  swept  away 
before  ton  pictures  and  a  few  small  statues.  The  Pre- 
Baphaelites  were,  of  course,  a  long  way  from  initiating 
that  protest.  We  may  find  the  almost  infant  Gains- 
borough, who  was  in  no  particular  sense  a  revolutionist, 
protesting  to  his  first  master  that,  try  as  he  would,  he 
could  not  see  grass  of  a  pleasant  and  mellow  amber 
colour,  such  as  it  was  In  the  sketches  that  he  was  set  t» 
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copy  and  to  emulate.  His  master  replied  with  a  placid 
a3sura,nce  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  infant  genius  would 
see,  or  would  Hud  it  convenient  to  see,  that  grass,  waTSB, 
roses,  flesh,  velvet,  armour,  or  fruit  could  be  made  to  lock 
so  coloured  if  one  took  the  trouble.  And,  upon  the  whok, 
Gainsborough  fell  in  with  his  master's  ideas,  thoa^ 
he  never  did  anything  but  laugh  at  the  suggestions  of 
his  later  friends,  that  he  should  attempt  subjects  of  » 
Hublime  nature.  Hogarth  of  course,  in  a  sense,  did  look 
at  nature ;  and  justice  has  never  been  done  to  his  powers 
as  a  painter— other  than  as  a  designer  of  stories — since 
in  Hogarth  the  painter  we  do  find,  if  we  Tvill  only  take 
the  trouble  to  look,  the  real  initiator  of  modem  painting, 
of  painting  that  is  the  product  of  a  real  outlook  upon 
life,  not  of  a  study  of  Correggios  and  the  rest. 

Constable,  too,  and  Turner,  and  the  eastern  countr 
landscapists,  who  wore  supreme  painters,  Bonington,  in  a 
sense,  and  even  no  doubt  men  like  J.  B.  Pyne,  contrived 
to  turn  out  and  even  force  acceptance  for  a  great 
(juantity  of  work  that  was  more  or  less  directly  inspired 
by  personal  observation  of  real  objects — of  the  charms  of 
real  lights  and  real  shadows  filtered  through  and  rendered 
magical  by  their  own  personalities.  But,  upon  the  Tvhole 
again,  there  never  resulted,  either  from  the  example  of 
their  works  or  from  their  word-of-mouth  teachings,  any 
settled  conviction  that  the  secret  of  their  particular  charm, 
of  all  charm  in  works  of  art,  was  to  be  won  only  by 
obsei'vation  filtered  through  personality. 

We  are  far  from  wishing  to  set  this  down  as  a  dogma 
or  a  canon,  and  still  farther  from  wishing  to  discriminate 
between  the  relative  value  which  ^we  personally  att-ach  to 
the  study  of  masterpieces  or  the  study  of  nature.  Bnt 
this  was  the  particular  dogma  i^'hich  the  Pre-Rapliaelit* 
Brotherhood  existed  in  order  to  proclaim;  and  it  is  con- 
venient to  attempt-  to  trace  its  genesis. 

The  general  idea,  then,  existed  and  had  been  acted 
upon  by  a  sufficient  number  of  English  painters  before 
certain  young  artists,  in  a  certain  studio  in  a  dingy 
Liondon  quarter,  stood  one  day  looking  at  engravings  of 
frescoes  in  the  Camp  Santo  of  Pisa,  Callously  stated,  the 
dogmas  that  they  set  out  to  scatter  were  absurd,  im- 
reasomiblp,  galling,  childish— anything  you  like  witli 
which  the  contemptible  may  be  contemptuously 
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What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  say  that,  a  picture 
being  the  rendei-ing  of  a  scene  or  a  natural  object,  every 
picture  must  contain  two-thirds  of  shadow,  or  four-fifths 
or  nine-tenths ;  that  the  light  must  begin  in  a  triangular 
wedge  at  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  picture'; 
that  the  picture  must  be  painted  upon  a  dark  brown 
ground  ?  Yet  all  these  '  musts '  then  faced  the  artist  or 
aided  him  to  produce  mediocre  works. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  atop  for  a  moment  to  enquire  into 
the  psychology  of  these  producers,  we  may  perceive  a  logic 
that  in  its  day  -was  seductive  enough  to  hold  captive  a 
ivhole  world.  For  these  people,  now  so  long  dead  and 
discredited,  said  simply, '  There  were  painters  of  master- 
pieces before  our  day ;  let  us  seek  to  discover  their  secrets, 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  paint  masterpieces."  There 
could  be  nothing  more  logical  than  that.  Accordingly, 
ter  after  painter  journeyed  into  Italy,  that  land  from 

ieh  came  the  masterpieces.  They  had,  these  master- 
pieces, a  uniform  and  seductive  quality  of  brownness ;  a 
rich  hue ;  a  '  body,'  as  it  were.  That  gave  charm,  repose, 
and  a  sort  of  respectability.  Some  one  discovered  that 
you  could  attain  to  that  brown  colouration  by  painting 
upon  a  dark  preparation;  therefore  every  one  painted 
upon  such  preparations.  That,  too,  w^as  logical ;  and,  if 
it  were  easy,  it  was  no  less  indisputable.  The  problem  of 
how  the  great  masters  got  their  most  delicious  of  all 
gifts,  their  chiaroscuro,  offered  no  such  obvious  solu- 
tion ;  but  that  secret  too  yielded  itself  to  patient  in- 
vestigation, to  scientific  comparison.  For  paintei-s  of 
industry  that  bordered  on  genius  \vent  from  masterpiece 
to  mastei-pieco  making  upon  pieces  of  white  paper  charts 
of  the  shadows  in  each  picture,  blocking  in  the  regions 
of  shadow  and  leaving  the  high  lights  simply  ivhite,  as 
you  may  distinguish  the  land  from  the  sea  in  a  map. 
Then,  having  made  an  infinite  number  of  such  charts, 
they  struck  an  average  of  the  proportion  of  light  and 
shadow ;  and  the  secret  was  revealed.     The  great  masters 

■  used  in  their  pictures  shadow  and  light  in  the  proportion 
of  four  to  one.  Henceforth — and  what  could  be  more 
logical  ? — every  picture  with  any  pretensions  to  being  a 
masterpiece  must  be  painted  upon  a  brown  ground  and 
must  contain  four  parts  of  shadow  to  each  one  of  hght. 
■        Other  painters  improved  upon  these  theories,  varied 
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in  their  averages  of  light  and  ehadow,  or  discovered,! 
did   the  great   Hogarth   himself,  philosophers*  stones  in 
the  shape  of   lines  of   beauty.      Mr   Holman    Hnni  ww 
a  juvenile   disciple   of   John   Varley,   the   diBcovercr  ot 
zodiacal  physiognomy.     He  tells  ub  (i,  15)  that 

'One  favourite  theory  of  liia  (Varley's)  was  that  everf 
object  in  nature  was  divided  into  triangles ;  and,  that  the  Udh 
^vei-e  at  times  curved,  only  veiled  this  fixed  law-  Tlie  hnmas 
fipure  standing  upright  mtli  nrras  extended,  or  again  as  crao- 
fled  from  its  extremities,  makes  a  figure  of  three  sides. 
features  of  the  face  seen  in  front  are  grouped  in  a  tr 
In  profile,  again,  the  features  form  a  triangle  from  ear 
chin,  chin  to  eyebrow,  eyebrow  to  ear ;  and  each  feature  is  in 
its  shape  three-sided ;  even  parts  of  each  are  triangles.  X 
tree  is  an  inverted  triangle ;  a  hill  Is  a  triangle  on  its  h&gr. 
Nature,  with  its  light  and  shade,  is  always  at  work  dividia}; 
squares  and  iiarallclogrants  into  triangles.  The  square  sails  of  » 
boat,  he  said,  are  thus  transformed  in  a  very  striking  manorr.' 

Zodiacal  physiognomy  was,  in  fact,  a  logical  product  of 
the  human  reasoning.  Indeed  the  tendency  to  seek  to 
discover  secret  rules  is  inborn  in  humanity  and  undy- 
ing. For  what  is  pomtillisme  but  an  attempt  to  deduce 
from  the  theory  of  light  what  the  eighteenth  century 
attempted  to  deduce  from  the  practice  of  the  old  masters? 
Only  the  other  day  the  most  modem  painter  of  the  most 
modem  of  the  great  nations  laid  it  down  that  no  land- 
scape ever  had  been  or  ever  could  be  a  masterpiece  if  its 
horizon  came  anywhere  near  to  dividing  the  picture  in 
half.  In  the  days  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  criticism  was 
codified  into  an  engine  of  a  strength  that  is  to  us  almost 
incredible.  It  was,  literally  and  demonstrably,  considered 
to  be  blasphemy  to  paint  a  Holy  Family  without  the 
accessories  of  bituminous  ground  and  four-fifths  of 
shadow.  But  he  who  makes  a  law  makes  also  criminals: 
and,  founded  though  these  laws  were  upon  reason,  pre- 
cedent, and  reverence  for  the  mighty  past,  by  their  very 
strength  they  were  bound  to  create  revolutionists.  They 
came  in  the  persons  of  the  Pre-Kaphaelites. 

These  young  men  were  all  bom  within  a  year  or  so  of 
each  other,  in  the  twenties  of  the  last centurj'.  The  timee. 
IIS  we  have  said,  were  ripe  for  revolt ;  and,  had  the  Pre- 
Haphaelites  not  come  when  they  did,  their  places  would 
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^almost   inevitdbly   have   been   supplied  by  other  yoiing 
len.     As  it  was,  ■we  may  eay  that  Mr  Hunt  was  a  revolu- 
'tionist  simply  because  he  was  temperamentaliy  unable  to 
_paint  in  the  older  ninnner,  and  D.  G.  Rossetti  because  he 
pas  too  lazy  to  learn  it.     Millais,  on  the  whole,  might  be 
"^snid  to  have  been   never  a  Pre-Raphaeiito  in  any  very 
earnest  degree.     Pre-Raphaelisni  was,  in  his  brilliant  and 
delightful  career,  a  mere  episode ;  it  was  as  if  ho  were  for 
^B.  moment  a  swallow  flitting  through  a  great  hall,  in  and 
>ut  and  dono  with  it.     Before  its  birth  he  had  already 
had  a  brilliant  career;   after  its  death  he  had  another. 
Perhaps  he  gained  something  from  its  discipline ;  perhaps 
■he  did  not ;  we  cannot  t«ll.     Subsequently,  at  different 
periods,  he  alternately  expressed  regret  for  having  hiid  to 
do  with  the  Brotherhood,  and  regret  for  having  abandoned 
Ut.     But  with  Mr  Hunt  Pre-Raphaelism  was  a  matter  of 
im   earnest ;   it  was  at  once  a  faith   and   a  means  of 
justification.    So  it  remains  to  him.    He  could  never  have 
painted  otherwise  than  as  the  brethren  painted;  he  could 
lever  have  conquered  the  world  had  not  the  Brotherhood, 
its  limited  extent,  justified  its  existence. 
Thomas  Woolner,  the  fourth  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  to 
_inake  any  serious  mark  as  a  practising  artist,  is  a  some- 
Fhat  silent  figure.     He  was  a  sculptor,  sincerely  realistic 
his  aims,  but  without   ranch  sense  of   plastic  grace. 
His  comparatively  rare  subject-groiips   betray  the   least 
attractive    sides   of   Pre-Raphaelism ;    his   figures,   over- 
whelmed in  straight  draperies,  appear  almost  to  be  walking 
in  shrouds ;  and  bis  rare  nudes  have  little  sinuousness  of 
line  or  beauty  of  conception.     As  a  portraitist,  however, 
_he  had  a  considerable  gift  for  catching  the  harder  charac- 
eristica  of  faces.     As  a  figure  himself,  he  was  eccentric 
'and  unyielding,  with  less  of  fascination  than  any  one  of 
the  other  six  brethren ;  and,  in  the  later  years  of  his  Hfe, 
he  devoted  himself  more  to  the  collection  of  pictures  and 
_bric-a-brac  than  to  the  practice  of  his  art. 
H      CoUinson,  a  painter  of  very  mediocre  gifts,  was,  both 
Bssthetically   and    metaphysically,  a  weak,   almost   pol- 
Btroonish  creature,  who  might,  had  he  had  the  courage  to 
■work,  have  produced  creditable  pictures  within  certain 
narrow  limits.     Ho  had,  that  is  to  say,  a  reasonable  skill 
in  rendering  still-life  and  draperies ;  but  ho  doubted  his 
own  powers  so  mucb  that  he  left  practically  no  work 
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behind  him;  whilst,  by  hia  religious  waverings,  he  suc- 
ceeded very  efficiently  in  mining  the  life  of  one  of  our 
greatest  poetesses. 

The  other  two  members — if  we  regard  the  Brotherhood 
aa  a  working  unit,  an  active  and  propagandist  organisa- 
tion— must  be  considered  its  literary  mouthpieces.  Mr 
F,  G.  Stephens,  if  he  never  produced  any  paintings  of  his 
own,  did,  with  a  very  sharp  and  effective  pen,  yeoman 
service  to  the  principles  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  has 
since  had  a  very  honourable,  active,  and  useful  career  as 
an  art  critic.  Mr  William  Rossetti's  is  a  figure  almost 
more  sympathetic  by  reason  of  its  abnegations  than  that 
of  any  member  of  the  seven.  His  several  early  poems,  satis- 
fying, as  they  do,  theliterary  canons  of  actual  observation 
and  sincere  rendering  of  the  world  that  surrounded  thf 
brethren,  have  a  merit  that  has  never  yet  been  acknow* 
ledged ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  devoted  all  his  early 
life  to  the  support  of  his  brother,  his  sisters,  and  bis 
parents,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  a  poet  greater 
than  his  more  celebrated  brother  and  only  less  great  in 
degree  than  Christina  Rossetti.  His  actual  services  to 
Pre-Raphaelism  in  its  earliest  days,  were  very  great, 
since  in  a  number  of  newspapers  and  journals  he  praised 
their  pictures,  elucidated  their  principles,  and  spread  the 
light  vouchsafed  to  them. 


These  seven  men,  then,  formed  the  P.R.B,  In  the 
beginning  they  were  united  by  the  common  bond  of 
opposition  to  the  then  constituted  authorities,  and  their 
one  maxim  was  'Death  to  Slosh.'  'Slosh'  was  the  easv. 
academic  handling  of  all  the  self-satisfied  practitioners 
of  the  day — the  Eggs,  Copes,  Friths,  Stones,  Mulreadys. 
"Wilkies,  and  even  the  Haydons.  At  that  date,  or  even 
before  1818,  Millais  had  already  learnt  all  that  was  to  \» 
learnt  of  the  academicians.  His  '  Cymon  and  Iphigenia.' 
with  its  mechanically  imagined  contrasts  of  dark  nude 
maidens  with  fair  nude  maidens,  its  conventional  poses 
its  conventional  simpers,  and  its  brilhant  painting,  was 
already,  in  1847,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  fine  • 
work  as  the  '  Homeric  Dance '  of  WilUam  Etty,  RA., 
himself.  That  is  to  say  that,  if  Millais'  picture  had  not 
the  individual  quality  that  leavens  the  '  Homeric  Dance.' 
still,  in  spite  of  its  conventions,  it  was  a  satisfying  wort 
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of  art;  its  painter  had  learnt  of  Etty  all  that  he  could 
learn,  except  the  one  thing — how  to  become  Etty. 

Mr  Hunt,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  the  discovery 
that  he  never  could  learn  anything  from  academical 
instructors.  By  doing  violence  to  his  natural  tastes  he 
had  managed  with  difficulty  to  produce  drawings  from 
the  antique  that  just  enabled  him  to  squeeze  into  the 
Academy  schools.  But  even  then  he  despaired  of  learning 
anything  that  had  any  significance  for  his  intimate  self. 
What,  indeed,  a  student  of  genius  might  have  learned  in 
the  Academy  schools  of  that  day  was  just  a  certain  freedom 
of  the  baud,  a  flowing  line,  a  facility  witli  pencil,  charcoal, 
or  the  brush.  That  Mr  Holman  Hunt  has  never  possessed, 
and  never  could  have  possessed.  He  therefore  had  no 
resource  but  to  strike  out  a  line  for  himself.  And  it  is 
pathetic  to  read  that  ho  too  spent  hours  before  such 
mastei'piecea  as  were  then  to  be  seen  in  the  public  galleries, 
making  for  himself  just  such  charts  of  lights  and  shadows 
OS  had  been  made  by  his  precursoi's  of  the  Grand  Style. 
He  strove  to  surprise  the  secrets  of  the  dead  masters ; 
but  with  that  attempt,  too,  he  was  discontented. 

It  was  probably  Mr  Hunt  who  inoculated  Millaia  with 
the  revolutionary  virus,  since  Millais,  brilliant,  facile,  and 
amiable  as  he  had  been,  and  as  he  finally  became  once 
more,  was  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  any  permanent  revolt 
against  authority,  if  only  authority  consented  to  remain 
moderately  tolerable.  In  any  case  Mr  Hunt  and  Millais 
had  been  student- friends  of  some  years'  standing  before 
there  was  any  mention  of  Pre-Raphaelism  in  England. 
While  so  excellently  making  out  for  Millais  and  himself 
the  claim  to  be  the  originators  of  Pre-Raphaelism,  if  not 
of  the  P.R.B.,  Mr  Hunt  gives  some  very  charming  pictures 
of  tho  friendly  intercourse  between  himself  and  the 
wonderful  child  that  was  Millais,  of  their  hves  in  the 
dingy  Loudon  of  the  forties,  of  their  working  in  the  dim 
galleries  of  the  British  Museum,  of  Millais'  management 
of  his  subjugated  father  and  mother.  And  he  records 
endless  conversations  that  carry  conviction  tho  less 
because  they  back  up,  almost  too  wonderfully  well,  the 
patent  contention  that  Mr  Hunt  and  Millais  deserve  all 
the  credit  of  Pre-Raphaelism.  It  is,  that  is  to  say,  im- 
possible to  believe  that  Millais  utt-ered  the  page-long 
speeches  in  inverted  commas  with  which  Mr  Hunt  credits 
Vol.  20i.— No.  407.  2  B 
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him ;  and  it  is  equally  impoasiblo  to  believe  that  Mr  Hunt 
ever  really  uttei-ed  the  two-pwge-and-a-half-loag  answers. 
The  phrases,  too,  are  too  patly  conceived  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  contentions  of  the  Mr  Huntof  1896-1005.  Never- 
theless we  may  well  believe  that  Millais  and  Mr  Hunt 
Tvere  already,  in  1848,  very  intimat«;  and  that,  if  some- 
what leas  articulate  than  Mr  Hunt  would  have  us  believe, 
they  were  very  genuinely  dissatisfied  with  the  then  all- 
powerful  conventions — Millais  because  he  bad  exhausted 
all  their  possibilities,  Mr  Hunt  because  he  was  uuable 
oven  to  begin  to  assimilate  them.*  i 

Before  this  time,  however,  Mr  Hunt  had  made  tho 
acquaintance  of  D.  G.  Rossetti,  coming  upon  him  one  day 
whilst  he  himself  was  in  search  of  that  inspiration  from 
the  masterpieces  that  he  never  found.  Later,  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  Mr  Hunt  and  Rossetti  arose  through  ■ 
their  mutual  admiration  for  the  poems  of  Keats. 

•Rossetti'  (says  Mr  Hunt)  'came  up  to  me,  repeating  hisi 
pi-aise,  and  loudly  declaring  that  my  picture  of  the  "  Eve  ofl 
St  Agues  ■'  was  the  best  in  the  collection '  [at  the  R.^.  exW- 
bition,  1848],  .  ,  .  ' Rossetti  frankly  pioposed  to  come  and  see 
me.  Before  this  I  bad  been  only  on  nodding  terms  'with  liim 
in  the  schools,  to  ■which  he  came  b;it  rai-ely  and  irregularly. 
He  had  always  attracted  tliere  a  following  of  clamorous  stu- 
dents who,  like  Millais'  thi-ong,  were  rewanlcd  with  original 
sketches.  Rosaetti's  subjects  were  of  a  different  class  from 
Millais',  not  of  newly  culled  faets,  but  of  knights  rescuing 
ladies,  of  lovers  in  mediieval  dress,  &c.  ...  A  few  days  more 
and  Rossetti  was  in  my  studio,  I  showed  him  all  my  pictures 
and  studies  .  .  .  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  him  i-epeat  my 
propositions  and  theories  in  his  o^vn  richer  phrase'  (i,  105—7), 

Rossetti  Iiad,  at  that  time,  been  atti'acted  by  Madox 
Brown's  '  Study  in  the  manner  of  the  old  Masters,  "  Our 
Lady  of  Satui-dny  Night,"  '  and  had  been  for  two  months 
undergoing  a  bitter  apprenticeship  to  the  older  painter, 
an  apprenticeship  that  lasted  exactly  four  months. 
During  this  time  Rossetti  worked  partly  in  Madox 
Brown's  studio  and  partly  in  the  studio  that  he  shared 

*  Mr  J.  G.  MllliiB'  'Life' of  his  father  is  of  little  use.  at  this  stage,  to  tb* 
student.  Millais  appears  to  have  kept  practlcallj  no  letters  referring  lo 
these  years  of  his  life;  and  bis  son  went  tor  infarmatioa  iilmost  solclvto 
Mr  Hiiat,  who,  In  the  matter  that  he  then  supplied,  merely  forecasts  tbt 
fuller  representations  that  he  make»  in  his  own  work. 
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with  Mr  Hancock,  a  sculptoi'.  A  little  later  he  shared 
another  with  Mr  Hunt  himself.  It  seems  probable  that 
RoBsetti  did  not  really  learn  much  at  this  period  either 
from  Madox  Brown  or  from  Mr  Hunt,  though  Mr  Hunt 
claims  roundly  that  it  was  from  himself  that  Roesetti 
gained  all  the  technical  knowledge  that  ho  ever  hnd, 
One  may  regard  that  (-laim  with  a  certain  dubiety,  since 
the  RoBsetti  of  later  years  had  a  certain  amount  of 
teclinical  knowledge  that  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
all  the  teachingB  of  Mr  Holman  Hunt ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  Rosaetti's  first  picture  of  '  The 
Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin '  did  actually  gain  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  painted  in  the  studio  in  which  Mr  Hunt  also 
worked.  Mr  Hunt  indeed  claims  that,  down  to  a  certain 
date,  he  himself  painted  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
pictures  that  Rossetti  found  too  difficult. 

At   about   that   date   there  was   formed  a   sketching 
association  called  the  Cyclographic  Club,  the  members  of 
which  agreed  to  oli'er  designs  for  each  others'  criticism 
and  improvement.   The  club  numbered  among  its  members 
Millais,  Rossetti,  and  Mr  Hunt.     According  to  Mr  Hunt, 
he  himself  and  Millais  veiy  soon  seceded  from  this  organ- 
isation, because  they  could  discover  no  glimmer  of  talent 
in  the  other  members ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts,  they 
decided  to  allow  Rossetti  to  secede  with  them,  since  some 
talent  was  discernible  in  his  desigus.     Other  authorities 
say  that  Rossetti  seceded  to  please  himself.     Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  seems  to  remain  that  clubs,  brotherhoods, 
and  associations  were  being  founded  at  that  date,  even 
as  they  are  to-day,  by  a  number  of  art-students.     Thus 
it  came  into  the  heads  of   Hunt,  Millais,  and  Rossetti, 
according  to  all  other  authorities,  and  into  the  head  of 
Mr  Holman  Hunt  alone,  according  to  Mr  Holman  Hunt, 
to    form   a   club,   the   members   of   which   should   paint 
according  to  the  revolutionary  standard  at  which  they 
jointly,  or  at  least  Holman  Hunt  and  Millais,  aimed. 

To  what  extent  any  one  or  tw^o  of  the  three  young  men 
had  by  that  date  elaborated  or  formulated  the  doctrines 
that  later  were  to  be  called  Pre-Raphaelism  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain,  though  Mr  Hunt  states  that  he  and  Millais 
had  already  formulated  everything  that  was  in  any 
way  material.  But  the  pictures  that  Mr  Hunt  and 
Milhiis  had  ready  for  exhibition  by  that  date  show  te"«; 
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traces  of  the  putting  into  execution  of  such  ideas.  Mr 
Hunt's  '  Eve  of  St  Agnes '  differed  but  little  in  technical 
inspiration  from  many  other  works  of  its  year;  and 
MiUais'  '  Cymon  and  Iphigenia '  was  a  faithful  iniitatton 
of  the  worka  of  Etty.  Of  course  the  step  from  holding 
revolutionary  views  to  putting  them  into  execntioD 
without  any  outside  aid,  and  without  the  f-ympathetii; 
contagion  afforded  by  such  a  coterie  as  was  embodied 
later  in  the  Brotherhood  itself,  is  a  very  long  st«p  indeed. 
And  we  may  doubtless  believe  that  Mr  Holman  Hant 
did  hold  something  like  the  views  of  the  P.R,B.  long 
before  the  Brotherhood  itself  actually  existed.  In  anj 
case  it  matters  Utile,  the  Bole  point  of  importance  being 
the  value  of  the  works  that  Pre-Raphaelism  actuallj' 
produced;  and  the  really  important  point  about  th* 
Brotherhood  is  that  it  afforded  just  that  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  that  was  necessary  for  the 
production  of  works  so  beautiful  as  the  '  Ixirenzo  and 
Isabella '  of  Millais  and  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona " 
of  Mr  Holman  Hunt. 

That  this  necessary  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  tho<» 
two  artists  really  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  five  other 
brethren  and  their  friends  and  disciples,  every  puUk 
and  private  utterance  of  those  five  absolutely  proves. 
Mr  Hunt  and,  following  his  dictation,  Mr  J.  G.  MiUak 
try  to  make  us  believe  that  Mr  Hunt  and  Millais  did  not 
reciprocate  this  enthusiasm.  They  represent  the  two  J 
artists  as  only  very  grudgiugly  allowing  admittance  to  ■ 
the  other  five,  as  making  all  sorts  of  mental  reservations, 
as  showing,  in  short,  a  lack  of  generosity  with  which  it 
is  hard  to  credit  them.  It  is  the  harder  to  believe  when 
we  remember  the  splendid  and  generous  figure  of  Millais 
as  a  young  man  ;  and  It  is  incredible  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  able  to  read  a  whole  series  of  the  unpubUabed 
letters,  written  between  the  years  1850  and  1855,  in  which 
Mr  Hunt  himself  speaks  in  terms  of  unrestrained  friend- 
ship and  generous  admiration  of  the  works  and  attain- 
ments of  Rossetti,  Woolner,  Co  11  in  son,  and  F,  G.  Stepheii?- 
It  is  much  pleasanter,  and  it  is  also  nearer  the  truth,  to 
believe  that  the  Mr  Holman  Hunt  and  Sir  John  MiUott 
P.R.A,,  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  hare 
libelled  the  generous  youths  who  wei-e  known  to  their 
friends  in  the  fifties  as  '  old  Hunt '  and  the  '  Lamp-pott't.; 
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to  believe  that  the  Pre-Raphaelitea  really  were  a  brilliant 
young  band,  united  to  bear  torches,  open  doors,  and  wear 
in  their  hair  the  vine  leaves  of  a  splendid  amity- 
Mr  Hunt  insists  that  it  was  Rossetti  who  pressed  on 
the  movement  the  '  Overbeckian '  style  of  a  Brotherhood, 
and  that  it  was  Rosaetti  wlio  insisted  that  the  union 
should  be  a  close  one.  Perhaps  we  may  believe  what  he 
says,  for  that  was  very  much  in  Rossetti's  character. 
He  was  a  man  full  of  the  generosities  and  the  enthusi- 
asms of  youth ;  he  had  a  '  richer  gift  of  phrase,'  as  Mr 
Hunt  puts  it,  and  he  had  a  large  share  of  profound 
CO  mm  on -sense.  We  can  see  very  well  now  that  what 
made  Pre-Raphaeliam  a  powerful  engine  was,  precisely, 
its  union.  Scattered  painters  had  been  working  more 
or  less  according  to  its  canons  for  a  generation  or  two  in 
England  ;  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  had  been  the 
Hogartbs  and  the  Gainsboroughs  and,  above  all,  the 
Constables  and  the  Old  Cronies.  But,  just  on  account  of 
their  solitariness  and  of  their  want  of  articulate  voices, 
these  efforts  had  done  nothing  to  change  the  public  mode 
of  approach  to  pictures ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that, 
without  the  pen-support  of  the  lesser  Pre-Raphaelites, 
Millais  would  have  gone  on  w^orking  out  his  salvation  in 
the  style  of  Etty,  and  Mr  Hunt  would  have  been  forced 
to  abandon  painting  altogether  in  favour  of  that  commerce 
from  which  with  so  much  energy  lie  had  climbed. 

For,  on  the  one  hand,  any  one  who  has  bad  anything 
to  do  with  the  formulation  of  critical  theories,  any  one 
■who  lias  oven  read  the  journals  of  the  Brothers  Goncourt 
or  of  Maxime  Ducamp,  will  know  how  immensely  the 
conversation  of  a  circle  of  men,  of  a  coterie,  of  a  brother- 
liood,  or  even  the  exchange  of  ideas  of  two  or  three 
friends,  will  aid  in  converting  vague  ideas  into  words, 
and  from  words  into  actions.  There  is  little  rashness  in 
saying  that  Millais  would  never  have  taken  the  immense 
jump  from  the'Cymon  and  Iphigenia'to  the  'Lorenzo 
and  Isabella '  without  the  laying  down  of  the  law  that 
came  to  its  birth  in  the  conclaves  of  the  seven  brothers ; 
and  Mr  Hunt  would  have  passed  many  years  of  experi- 
ment before  he  arrived  at  the  'Rienzi.'  As  it  was,  the 
'  Lorenzo'  and  the  'Rienzi'  followed  the  'Cymon'  and 
the  '  Eve  of  St  Agnes '  without  any  break  at  all.  And 
-when  later  the  public  abuse  of  those  pictures  filled  the 
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press,  the  pens  of  "W.  M.  Rossetti  and  F.  G.  Stephens  were 
ready  to  answer  the  critics  in  oi^ans  of  their  own — the 
'Spectator,'  the  'Critic,*  and  the  '  Athemeura'  itself. 

Moreover,  any  one  who  has  had,  as  the  present  writer 
has  had,  the  opportunity  of  reading  throagh  the  imniense 
mass  of  unpublished  as  well  as  the  published  letters  of 
the  Pre-Raphaehtes  and  their  friends,  will   sco   at  onee 
how  much  easier,  from  the  point  of  view  of  patronage, 
the  painting  of  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  becomo  through 
the   existence   of   the  Brotherhood.     Letters   -wero   con- 
tinually passing  from  one  or  other  of  the  Prc-Hapbaelitai 
to  one  or  other  of  their  patrons,  confirming  thetn  when 
they  hesitated,  pressing  them  to  extend  their  purchasat 
to  the  works  of  other  members,  defending  pictures  already 
bought   of   brother   painters,   and   suggesting    new   and 
glorious   subjects  for  commissioning.     In   this    way  the 
purchaser  of  one  Pre-Raphaelite  picture  was  drB\vn  into 
buying  pictures  of  all  the  others.     The   propaganda,  by 
letter,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  the  press,  and  by  uniting  in 
exhibition,  created,  in  fact,  a  ready  market  and  a  st«ady 
sale   that   could   never   have   existed   had  the    brethren 
painted   in   solitude   and   sold  to  any  patron   they  indi- 
vidually could  6nd.     L'app^tit,  in  the  matter  of  picture- 
buying,  vient  en  mangeant  j  and  it  can  be  proved  beyond 
doubt  that',  during  the  five  years   of   the  Brotherhood'a 
existence,  each  of  the  four  painters  concerned  was  mora 
ready  to  press  a  patron  into  buying  the  works  of  his 
fellows  than  into  buying  his  own  pictures.     This  is  a  fine 
record  of  generosity ;   and  it  would  be  a  pity   indeed  if 
erroneous   reminiscences  could  obliterate  this  aspect   of 
the  Brotherhood.     Mr  Hunt's  book  suggests  nothing  so 
much  as  George  Borrows  stories  of  his  encounters  with 
the  '  Man  in  Black  ' ;  some  wicked  and  Protean  enussary 
of   the   Esthetics   or   the   Bro^vnists    is    as    continually 
being  detected  and  covered  with  confusion.     But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  two  volumes,  when  this  preoccupation  of 
the  author   is   discounted,    will   remain   as    delightful  ft 
record  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  as  effective  a  collection 
of  characters  as  even  '  Lavengro '  or  '  The  Romany  Bye.' 

So  much  of  protest  against  what  is,  psychologically, 
misleading  in  Mr  Hunt's  and  Mr  Millais'  books  ha^nng 
been  uttered,  we  may  return  to  tho  question  what  Pr** 
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Raphaelism  in  its  doctrines  and  its  organisfttioii  really 
was.  As  we  have  said,  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  con- 
ventionalism of  the  day  was  active  m  Mr  Hunt,  in  Millais, 
in  Rossetti,  and  in  such  other  painters  as  Mndox  Brown, 
Arthur  Hughes,  and  Robert  Martineau.  They  had  formu- 
lated certain  doctrines  which  marked  a  new  stage  in  the 
eternal  struggle  between  type  and  character,  between  art 
considered  as  a  thing  remote  from  the  actual  world  and 
the  art  that  descends  for  its  subjects  into  the  market- 
place. Upon  the  whole,  the  iight  from  the  days  of 
Raphael  onwards  had  gone  all  in  favour  of  the  typical, 
of  the  art  that  is  aloof  from  life.  Now,  in  184S,  a  strong 
voice  was  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  life  that  is  around  us. 
in  favour  of  character  as  opposed  to  type.  And  although 
it  is  probable  that,  even  amongst  all  the  definitions 
worked  out  by  the  seven  brethren  in  their  united 
stances,  no  voice  actually  put  the  matter  in  just  that 
phrase,  by  a  sure  if  blind  instinct  these  youths  found 
the  masters  they  sought.  For,  if  typo  has  predominated 
in  the  arte  since  the  days  of  Raphael,  it  was  precisely 
to  the  painters  who  painted  before  Raphael  that  the 
reformers  must  go,  to  get  not  instruction  so  much  as  a 
text  upon  which  to  moralise. 

That,  to  H.11  intents  and  purposes,  is  all  that  they  took 
from  the  Primitives.  They  saw  that  Orcagna  and  Fra 
Angelico  and  Lippo  Lippi,  Masaccio  and  Botticelli,  had 
acquired  the  freshness  and  grace  that  charmed  them  in 
1848,  not  by  any  attempt  to  work  according  to  abstract 
rules  of  beauty,  but  by  simple  observation  of  the  life  that 
was  around  them :  and  they  determined  to  set  to  work 
according  to  the  principles  deducible  from  those  artists. 
In  effect  they  said  that  true  beauty  was  to  be  found  in 
life  alone,  and  that  true  beauty  was  to  be  brought  into 
works  of  art  solely  by  rendering  what  they  saw. 

This  formula  did  not,  it  will  be  observed,  tie  them 
down  to  a  rendering  of  modern  life,  but  it  guarded  them 
from  any  possibility  of  imitating  the  style  of  the  Primi- 
tives ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  to  fulfil  their  o^vti  laws, 
they  were  not  to  give  their  pictures  the  'look'  of  an 
early  Italian  work.  And  it  is  significant  that  it  was 
Millais — the  weakest  intellectually,  as  he  was  in  execution 
the  strongest,  of  the  brethren — who  painted  the  pictui-e 
most  nearly  had  the  look  of  a  primitive  work. 
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With  these  first  ideas  burning  in  tb^  minds,  the  Prv 
Rapbaelites  turned  out  their  first  pictures,  the  'LcH<enK> 
and  Isabella,'  the  'Rienzi.'  and  the  'Girlhood  of  Msij 
Virgin.'  Fine,  finely  painted,  and  inspiring  as  the  '  Lo- 
renzo' really  is,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  howr  skil- 
ful an  exercise  it  is  in  the  manner  of  the  early  marten. 
And,  when  it  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  '  Rienzi '  and 
the  'Girlhood,'  one  sees  how  much  more  imitative  it  is 
than  either,  bow  much  less  thoroughly  it  is  inspired  hy 
the  rules  of  Pre-Raphaelism.  Rossetti's  maiden  efftHt  ■■ 
naive  and  in  places  childish,  but  it  is  an  honest  attempt 
to  render  what  he  saw.  Mr  Hunt's  picture  has  no  doubt 
defects ;  nevertheless  it  too  is  a  rendering  of  n'hat  the 
painter  bad  actually  seen.  But,  whilst  painting  the 
'Lorenzo,'  Millais  was  obviously  trjing  to  look  at  his 
medieval  subject  with  the  eyes  of  a  medieval  Italian 
painter.  He  was  painting  an  exercise  in  the  manner  of 
the  Primitives ;  and  that  was  not  Pre-Raphaelisni. 

The  flat  look  of  the  picture,  the  cramping  of  the 
figures  into  an  unreasonably  small  space,  the  skilfully 
falsified  perspective  of  the  Ihie  of  the  table  as  it  recedes, 
into  the  background,  the  costumes  themselves,  and  the 
profiles  of  all  the  faces  save  one — all  these  things  go  to 
prove  that  Millais  was  not  painting  a  modern  recon- 
Htitution  of  an  ancient  scene.  It  must  be  reniombered 
that  at  that  date  Millais  was  a  consummate  master.  He 
could  give  to  his  paiutiugs  whatever  look  he  liked, 
imitating  any  painter  of  the  Boydell  Gallery  at  his  ease. 
And  that  at  the  same  time  he  could  render  so  exactly  as 
to  give  to  his  work  all  the  attributes  that  we  to-day 
associate  -with  photography  is  proved  by  the  portrait  of 
Mr  Wyatt  and  a  granddaughter  which  was  painted  justi 
before  the  '  Lorenzo.'  Here  every  detail  is  exact  and 
observed,  from  the  ungracious  pose  of  the  grandfather 
'  sitting '  in  his  high  chair,  and  the  doll-like  figure  of  the 
child,  to  the  portraits  on  the  walla  and  the  wronderfuUy 
painted  gilt  frames,  mahogany  tables,  antimacassars, 
flower-vases,  and  pots  of  creeping-jenny.  All  this,  if  it 
takes  away  from  the  value  of  the  '  Lorenzo  and  Isabella' 
as  a  Pre-Raphaelite  picture,  need  not  lessen  our  wonder 
at  the  skill  with  which  the  exercise  in  imitation  ia  per- 
formed. But  it  should  be  remembered  that  exercises  in 
imitation  were  precisely  what  Pre-Raphaelism  most  depre- 
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'  cated;  and  the 'Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents'  seems 
to  show  that  Millais  perceived  this  almost  immediately. 
It  would  indeed  appear  that  Millais,  in  conceiving  the 
'  Lorenzo,'  had  started  out,  hrilliant  and  gifted  as  he 
was,  before  he  had  really  grasped  the  meaning  of  Pre- 
Raphaelism ;  and  that,  having  started  out,  he  pursued 
his  particular  false  start  for  a  month  or  two  before 
turning  back  to  the  post. 

We  may  discover  much  better  what,  at  its  first  incep- 
tion. Pre- Raphael  ism  was  by  looking  at  the  '  Rienzi ' 
and  the  '  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin.'  In  both  these 
pictures  there  is  a  real  eflfort  to  reconstitiite  an  old 
story,  to  see  it  with  modern  eyes,  and  to  render  it  upon 
canvas  as  the  painter  saw  it.  Such  stiffnesses  as  each 
picture  displays  are  the  result  of  want  of  skill ;  and  such 
archaisms  as  are  to  be  seen  in  them  are  the  archaisms  of 
1848-9,  and  not  those  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr  Hunt's  picture  portrays,  indeed,  in  its  costumes,  a 
certain  attempt  at  archaism  ;  but  the  knights  with  their 
pot-lid  armour,  the  unmedieval  shields,  the  attempts  at 
modelling  in  the  hindquarters  and  tails  of  the  horses, 
and  the  very  wrinklings  of  the  hosiery  of  the  dying  child 
— all  those  things  prove  that  Mr  Hunt  had  painted 
reaUstically.  He  got  together  such  properties  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  poor  art-student  to  assemble  in  a  Lon- 
don studio;  and  then  he  painted  from  those  properties, 
and  from  nothing  else,  his  touchingly  naive  picture.  In 
Kossetti's  '  Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin.'  these  characteristics 
are  even  moi-e  pronounced.  Everything  here  is  just 
precisely  what  a  poor  boy  of  delicate  tastes  might  have 
brought   to  the   studio   that   he   shared  with   Mr  Hunt; 

'  and  the  picture  is  all  the  more  sincere  in  that  it  repre- 
sents a  scene  that  really  took  place  indoors.  Mr  Hunt 
calls  the  picture  Overbeckian,    The  epithet  is  hardly  worth 

f  repeating,  save  that,  in  characterising  a  picture,  it  is  so 
very  convenient  to  say  what  a  picture  is  not.  The  scene 
is  rendered  precisely  as  Overbeck  would  not  have  rendered 

'  it.  The  touches  of  realism,  the  very  folds  of  the  gown 
clothing  the  Virgin,  St  Anne,  and  the  tiny  angel,  would 
have  been  missing ;  and  what  modelling  there  is  in  the 
faces  would  have  been  absent  altogether.  Overbeck 
could  paint;  and,  if  he  painted  all  flesh  as  a  flat  surface, 
was  because  he  chose  to  do  so.    Rossetti  was  incapable 
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of  girii^  to  IiB  Conns  Buwb  reiie£.    Bat  lie  fid  his 

He  iMjfnjHeo  Us 


and 


bOROWBd  ft  (nuas 


amsll  lajr  ^vre;  be  boRvirad  bi^  books 


pamted   tikst  f»  al 


Ins&tbcrl 


■nd  window  cortsins  from  the  home  in  Cbariatte  Stnct.  i 

as  the  inetnre  diiylays  arOM 
«Bi|4]'' fr<"B  * 'v>^  of  ^^ilL     Eac^  object  in  tiie  pactnnt,  { 

it  most  be  remembered,  he  iras  [rnintinj  fbr  the  Toy 
GtA  time ;  and  for  the  \-ery  first  time  be  ns  axrvi^ing 
any  eomposition  at  aU.     In   lb-  Hont'is  ptetare  theie 

asd  I 


even  a  certain  defererure  paid  to  the  mSng 
conventions.  The  principal  fignre  is  in  a  stroog  light: 
it  is  emiAagised  by  heavy  masees  of  arbitrary  sbadov: 
there  is  ptacticaDy  no  attempt  at  pruseiving  an  illiisioB 
of  the  (q>en  air.  Bat  the  *  Girlbcxid  of  Mary  Virgin.' 
Bach  as  it  is,  is  an  absolately  simple  and  naconveiitiooal 
attempt  at  rendering  what  a  boy  saw. 

None  of  the  three  pictures  has  any  great  artistic  valae 
in  itself,  bat  they  are  at  least  milestones  oo  the  long  road 
of  the  hiator>-  of  art.  or  rather  signposts  pointiiig  io  « 
oew  direction  which  that  road  has  taken,  into  the  region 
of  that  modem  art  we  admire  or  despise.  It  is  not  in- 
significant that  tbe  very  month  which  saw  the  pnbliai- 
tion  of  Mr  Hunt's  glorification  of  Pre-Baphaelism  «v 
also  the  pablication  of  an  Alilion  definilim  of  Sir  Joehu 
RejTiolds'  '  Discourses.'  Here  once  more,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  fifty  years,  in  whicb  the  canon  of  Pre-Raphactisn. 
the  apotheosis  of  character,  has  remained  tmchalleoged 
and  has  seemed  onchallengeable,  the  great  protsgonnt 
of  the  typical  lifts  up  once  more  his  voice  and  is  salatotl 
by  the  most  modem  of  the  modems.  For,  as  was  in- 
evitable, the  weariness  engendered  by  the  individaahstir 
struggle  to  which  Pre-Raphaelism  and  its  succ«3sson. 
Iropresaionism  and  all  the  rest,  have  condenmed  botl 
I>aiatern  and  critics,  has  borne  its  own  fruit.  Once  moi« 
we  are  almost  ready  to  set  out  in  the  seArcb  for  « 
formula;  we  are  ready  to  examine  with  a  synipa.tfa«tk 
respect  an  almost  forgotten  creed. 
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Art.  rV.— THE   GOVERNMENT  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  Despatch  traiismitHng  Letters  Patent  and  Order  in 
Council  providing  for  Constitutional  Changen  in  the 
Transvaal.  Preaentod  to  Parliament,  April  1905.  (Cd. 
2400.) 

2.  Further  Coi-respondence  relating  to  Labour  m  the  Trans- 
vaal  Mines.  Presented  to  Parliament,  February  1906. 
(Gd.  2819.) 

3.  Parliamentanj  Debates,  1906.     Hansard.     Vol.  cm. 

4.  Transvaal  Problems:  some  Notes  on  Current  Politics. 
By  Lionel  Phillips.     London  :  Murray.  1905. 

5.  The  Africander  Land.  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun. 
London  :  Murray,  1906. 

Whek  the  late  Government,  in  obedience  to  their  most 
trusted  advisers,  sanctioned  the  iraportation  of  indentured 
Chinese  into  the  Transvaal,  they  were  well  aware  that 
they  were  following  a  course  which  in  no  circumstances 
could  bring  them  popularity  at  home.  Had  they  been 
negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  looked  only 
to  their  own  credit  with  the  country,  they  would  have 
ivaved  the  question  aside  with  a  few  imposing  platitudes. 
For  in  the  nature  of  the  case  their  defence  was  lengthy 
and  intricate,  and  demanded  a  certain  knowledge  of 
South  African  conditions  which  no  electorate  possesses. 
The  average  vot«r  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the  in- 
telligence to  master  the  facta  of  the  complex  econoniic 
situation  on  which  their  justification  was  based.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attack  was  such  aa  the  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  would  understand.  With  many  honest 
people  the  woid  '  slavery '  is  sufQcient  to  suspend  all 
judgment  and  turn  them  into  noisy  abolitionists.  Many, 
£4{ain,  were  impressed  with  the  cry  tliat  a  war  which 
been  avowedly  fought  for  the  white  w^orkman  had 
resulted  in  dispossessing  him  and  filling  hia  place  with 
cheap  coloured  labour.  The  old  suspicion  of  the  capitalist 
^vas  awakened;  and  appeals  were  made  to  that  Jiulcnhetze 
which  is  dormant  in  all  northern  nations.  The  Liberal 
party  embarked  on  their  electioneering  with  as  fine  a 
hand  of  cards  as  was  ever  held  by  an  Opposition,  and 
they  made  good  use  of  their  opportunities.  The  most 
saci'ed  of  moral  appeals  was  prostituted  in  the  pact^ 
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game.  Posters  and  picture-cards  represented  mme-ovmera 
as  Legrees,  and  the  labourers  as  shivering  and  tortured 
slaves,  or,  with  the  logic  common  to  such  tactics,  showed 
a  Chinaman  in  bloated  prosperity  driving  out  an  emaciated 
British  workman.  In  most  constituencies  the  humble 
voter  believed  that  in  the  Transvaal  a  wrong  had  be€0 
committed  against  civilisation  and  humanity,  and  returned 
their  Liberal  member  to  ensure  its  instant  abolition. 

The  elections  are  over;  and  Liberal  Ministers  with  an 
unparalleled  majority  at  their  back,  have  left  irrespon- 
sible rhetoric  behind  them  and  are  face  to  face  with  the 
hard  facts  of  government,  Not  the  least  difficult  of  their 
problems  is  that  of  South  Africa  and  its  future ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  pretend  that  in  their  dealing  with  it  they  are  not 
handicapped  by  their  conduct  in  the  past  two  years.  An 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  has  been  created.  Men  who  see 
in  the  gold  industry  the  only  guarantee  of  South  Africa's 
political  progress  may  reasonably  fear  that  the  contemp- 
tuous attitude  adopted  in  opposition  may  he  followed  by 
a  hasty  and  unconsidered  policy  in  power.  And  tha 
dread  is  intensified  by  another  fact  for  which  we  cannot 
altogether  hold  the  new  Government  responsible.  It 
numbers  among  its  supporters  some  of  the  most  irre- 
concilable opponents  of  the  late  war.  The  Bond  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Het  Volk  in  the  Transvaal  have  chosen  to 
claim  the  Liberal  party  as  their  allies,  and  to  look  to  it 
for  that  official  countenance  hitherto  denied  them. 

The  new  Government  is  an  Imperialist  Government, 
aa  every  British  Government  must  be.  The  Bmpire  is 
not  the  possession  of  any  one  party ;  and  any  attempt  to 
claim  Imperialism  as  the  perquisite  of  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative deserves  the  gravest  reprobation.  The  Empire 
is  part  of  the  data  of  our  politics ;  its  well-being  is,  like 
the  monarchy,  an  axiom  of  all  sane  political  creeds.  Any 
British  Cabinet  must  be  assumed  to  desire  to  cherish  the 
fortunes  of  each  colony  and  dependency  as  zealously  as 
they  foster  the  prosperity  of  these  islands.  We  must 
assume  that,  if  they  blunder,  they  blunder  honestly ;  and 
that  the  remedy  is  fuller  information  and  better  logic,  and 
not  a  change  of  disposition.  This  being  so,  it  is  tnirely 
the  path  of  wisdom  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  forget 
their  hasty  electioneering  dogmas  and  to  welcome  any 
steps  taken  which  point  towards  sound  policy,     For  1 
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reason  a  i^peech  such  as  Lord  Milner  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ou  February  26,  with  its  freedom  from 
party  bias  and  its  insistence  upon  the  cardinal  facts  of 
the  situation,  seems  to  us  infinitely  wiser  than  the  attempts 
made  in  the  Lower  House  by  Mr  Chamberlain  and  others 
to  'comer'  Ministers  on  their  past  utterances.  No 
doubt  it  is  the  business  of  an  Opposition  to  oppose  ;  but 
it  is  also  the  business  of  a  patriotic  Opposition  to  do 
nothing  to  compromise  the  settlement  of  a  great  Im- 
perial question.  The  Liberal  Government  has  sufficient 
ghosts  from  its  past,  and  enough  fanatics  and  doctrin- 
aires among  its  following,  to  make  its  path  diQicult.  The 
matter  is  too  urgent  for  wasting  time  on  mere  debating 
points.  If,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe.  Lord  Elgin  has 
the  interests  of  South  Africa  at  heart,  it  is  our  business 
to  make  a  fair  compromise  easy. 

On  one  matter  the  new  Government  is  committed. 
It  is  bound  as  soon  as  possible  to  shift  the  responsibility 
for  the  continuance  of  Chinese  labour  from  its  own 
shoulders.  The  burden  must  be  left  to  the  Transvaal ; 
and  that  colony  must  be  given  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  of  deciding  the  question  for  itself.  Three 
months  ago,  as  Lord  Milner  pointed  out,  the  wounds 
made  by  war  were  almost  healed.  Trade  returns,  rail- 
way  returns,  and  revenue,  all  showed  satisfactory  results. 
•The  surplus  population  was  almost  absorbed,  and  there 
"would  soon  have  been  a  demand  for  further  immigra- 
tion.' The  revival  of  industrial  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity was  raising  the  spirits  of  the  people — the  only 
cure  for  the  ■  asperities  of  racial  rivalry.'  Once  more 
everything  is  in  the  melting-pot;  and  uncertainty  has 
brought  with  it  stagnation.  Deplorable  thougli  the 
result  is,  the  blame  te  not  altogether  on  a  Ministry 
which,  holding  honestly  certain  views,  is  placed  by  the 
swing  of  the  party  pendulum  in  a  position  to  enforce 
them.  They  were  bound  by  their  pledges  to  wash  their 
hands  of  the  Chinese  business ;  and,  to  this  end,  while 
recognising  existing  licenses,  they  have  refused  to  grant 
any  new  ones,  and  have  announced  their  intention  of 
giving  the  colony  full  responsible  government  at  the 
earliest  convenient  date. 

To  abolish  Chinese  labour  forthwith  is,  on  their  own 
admission,   impossible.      In   the   latest    Blue-book,   Lord 
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Selborne  points  out  some  of  the  eonsequences  of  ench 
a  course.  Nearly  bix  thousand  white  miners  would  be 
at  once  thrown  out  of  einployroent  with  no  hope  of 
finding  other  work.  Nearly  eighteen  thousand  white 
men,  whose  Hving  depends  indirectly  on  the  mines,  woaM 
sooner  or  later  also  lose  their  means  of  livelihood.  The 
money  spent  locally  would  be  redured  by  over  4,O0O,00CK. 
per  annum.  The  Transvaal  i-evenue  would  lose  directly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  and,  allowing  for  the  drop  in  the 
Intercolonial  budget,  would  fall  short  of  expenditure  by 
870,000/.;  while  the  budgets  of  both  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
would  show  heavy  deficits.  No  Government  in  its  senses  ^ 
is  prepared  to  plunge  half  a  continent  into  bankruptcy  I 
for  a  whim.  The  existing  labour  supply — which  it  is  " 
calculated  will  suffice  on  the  present  basis  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  190fr — will  be  maintained.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  labour  Ordinance  will  be  amended  in  the 
Interests  of  humane  dealing,  so  as  to  approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Liberal  idea  of  what  the  terms  of  importa- 
tion should  be.  The  letters  patent  pi-oviding  for  represen- 
tative institutions  will  be  cancelled,  and  a  responsible 
constitution  provided  in  their  pla«e.  Then,  having  paved 
a  way  for  an  unfettered  decision,  the  Grovernmeut  will  ' 
ask  a  self-governing  Transvaal  to  say  whether  or  not  Hfl 
will  have  Chinese  labour,  reserving  the  right  to  veto  any 
of  the  terms  of  contract  should  the  answer  be  in  the 
affirmative.     Such  appears  to  be  Lord  Elgin's  policy. 

We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  Chinese  question 
again.  In  Lord  Mihier's  words,  the  controversy  has 
reached  a  stage  when  no  one  can  any  longci-  hope  to 
make  converts,  It  is  sufficient  if  we  profess  our  belief 
in  the  overwhelming  neceasity  for  the  experiment,  and  in 
the  substantial  justice  and  humanity  with  ^vhich  it  lia* 
been  conducted.  All  we  ask  for  the  moment  is  that  the 
Government  should  admit  that,  as  things  stand,  it  is  the 
foundation  of  Transvaal  industrialism  ;  and  the  fact  hoi 
been  conceded.  It  may  not  be  the  only  or  the  best 
foundation  for  the  gold  industry ;  but  this  the  Colony 
must  determine  at  some  later  date  for  itself.  If,  in  the 
meantime,  small  emendations  of  the  Ordinance  will  soothe 
any  irritable  Riidical  conscience,  by  all  means  let  them  be 
made.  The  changes  which  Mr  Churchill  skett'hed  in  hi* 
speech  in  the   House   of   Commons  on  February  22   are 
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for  the  most  part  academic  and  unobjectionable.  It  wag 
obvious  that  in  the  first  stages  of  a  novel  experiment  there 
must  be  mistakes  and  irregularities.  Flogging  was 
administered  without  proper  sanction,  as  Liord  Milnor 
has  frankly  admitted.  But  these  abuses  were  speedily- 
remedied  ;  and  no  one  reading  Lord  Selborne's  most 
recent  despatches  with  a  fail-  mind  can  find  anything 
to  complain  of  in  the  treatment  of  the  labourers.  The 
Government  proposes  to  prevent  the  deduction  of  fines 
from  wages,  to  forbid  the  imposition  of  collective  fines 
and  the  infliction  of  criminal  penalties  for  non-criminal 
ofi'ences,  and  to  have  all  trials  conducted  in  open  court. 
To  these  details  there  can  be  no  objection. 

One  scheme  indeed  seems  to  us  highly  dangerous,  but 
happily  it  is  also  all  but  impracticable.  At  present  a 
Chinese  labourer  may  terminate  his  contract  and  return 
home  on  payment  of  his  passage  money,  which  amounts  to 
17/.  IQa.  If  he  shows  an  honest  desire  to  return,  and  has 
not  the  wherewithal  to  provide  the  sum,  the  Government 
proposes  to  supply  him  with  it  out  of  Imperial  funds. 
Tliis  announcement,  Mr  Chui-chill  thought,  would  '  cany 
relief  to  many  hearts  throughout  this  country."  In  our 
opinion  it  is  more  likely  to  bring  a  smile  to  the  lips 
than  the  tear  of  sensibility  to  the  eye.  If  every  China- 
man is  to  be  offered  a  free  trip  home  to  China,  then, 
unless  he  is  greatly  enamoured  of  his  work,  he  will 
accept  the  offer  and,  concealing  his  savings,  demand  the 
■whole  sum.  This  will  mean  a  considerable  cost  to  the 
exchequer  and  that  very  paralysis  of  the  industiy  which  the 
Government  seeks  to  avert.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
demands  valid  reasons  before  making  the  grant,  the  buc- 
cet^sful  applicanta,  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  ill- 
treatment,  will  be  fcsw  indeed.  Lord  Elgin,  who  has  had 
practical  administrative  experience.  *  hoped '  or '  expected " 
that  few  would  avail  themselves  of  the  offer ;  and,  if  it 
is  made  on  the  only  conditions  under  which  it  ia  feasible, 
his  hopes  are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

The  real  gravity  of  the  situation  lies  on  its  consti- 
tutional side,  where  certain  questions  of  principle  have 
been  raised  which  go  to  the  very  i-oofc  of  Imperial  poficy. 
The  first  is  the  immediate  grant  of  responsible  govern- 
ment to  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,    Ail  the  reasons  which  were  urged  in  these'pages 
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last  Jnly  in  fsToor  of  first  tiying  the  baV-vc^- home ol 
I'epreaantatire  infititatioDs  are  etill  vaEd.  X«xtber  eokojr 
has  any  real  experieoce  of  aataaaanj  on  Bcitiali  bs. 
In  both  odoniee  the  party  dirkion  mnst  be  imatl  to 
begin  with.  Neither  has  among  its  pecmiiniint  popab> 
tioB  an  adequate  amount  of  political  talent  to  dnl 
sneeeasfolly  with  the  many  complex  eocwomie  iiioWnwi 
which  are  still  onsolred.  But  in  the  caseof  the  Tamsmi 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  nde.  The  mM 
1-ital  question,  that  of  labour,  must  be  settled  speedOyaiil 
finally ;  and  a  satisfactory  eotation  ran  only  be  t«adnl 
in  accordance  v^th  the  wishes  of  the  inh»lw^^«»»^ii  Vb 
need  not  enquire  into  the  reasons  which  bav^  inducri 
such  haste  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  to  grant  nepOB- 
@!ble  ^ovemmeot  to  the  Transvaal;  bat  it  is  cJeartluts 
riolution  arrived  at  by  an  untrammelled  aaBexnbly  in  thai 
colony  is  more  likely  to  be  satisfactory  and  final  than  oob 
forced  on  it  by  the  Colonial  OfBce-  Again,  tbo  voica  tl 
the  majority  of  the  population  is  in  favour  of  re^raunUe 
government ;  for  in  recent  months  the  Prt^reesive  part; 
have  adopted  the  same  ground  as  the  others.  f^naOy,  il 
is  practically  certain  that  the  elections  will,  on  the  exirt- 
tog  froccbise,  show  a  British  majority,  in  which  case  tlie 
chief  danger  of  autonomy  is  removed.  In  these  cirauB- 
stances  we  are  inclined  to  agree  that  respousiible  jgoven- 
ment  without  any  intermediate  stage  is  the  -wisest  couisa. 
Unfortunately  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  mater 
colony.  We  have  always  been  in  doubt  about  the  jmtin 
of  granting  representative  institntioiis  to  the  Transvail 
alone,  and  thereby  penalising  the  Orange  River  CoIob; 
for  its  quiet  behaviour.  But,  when  the  question  tt 
responsible  government  arises,  there  is  a.  very  ntl 
difference.  In  the  Orange  River  Colony  the  BritiBh 
population  is  a  small  minority.  Is  there  any  security,  a* 
Lord  Milner  argued  with  all  the  eameetness  of  a  bitter 
experience,  that  the  Dutch  will  not  use  their  power  W 
oust  those  British  settlers,  teachers,  and  officials  to  wboo 
we  are  pledged  by  every  tie  of  honour,  and  to  secure  tJw 
development  of  their  land  on  the  lines  of  a  narrow  ant^ 
British  parochialism  ?  They  would  meet  the  objection!  d 
any  British  governor  with  the  sacred  plea  of  colom*! 
freedom,  and  they  would  get  ample  backing  from  quuit 
well-meaning  jraliticians  at  home. 
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If  responsible  government  must  be  granted,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  British  Ministry  to  make  provision  for  such 
a.  contingency  by  special  terms,  and  also  to  see  that 
xiutonomy  does  not  weaken  the  chances  of  that  ultimate 
federation  on  which  the  fate  of  South  Africa  rests.  We 
ihave  no  distrust  of  the  ordinary  Boer  citizen;  but  the 
people  who  will  manage  his  affairs,  the  predikants  of  the 
Kirk  and  leaders  like  Mr  Fischer  and  Mr  Steyn,  have 
given  us  smaJ)  reason  to  trust  them.  Unless  we  are 
wilfully  blind,  wo  must  realise  that  the  race  question  is 
still  the  main  issue  iu  South  Africa,  and  that  it  is  criminal 
folly  to  betray  our  own  people  out  of  some  misplaced  idea 
of  chivalry  and  Christian  charity.  The  sonorous  words  of 
Lord  Durham's  Report — much  quoted  in  recent  discus- 
sions— are  not  iu  point.  No  one  denies  the  value  of  self- 
government  in  most  cases  as  a  healing  ointment  for  race 
differences.  But  four  years  after  a  war  in  which  one 
race  has  staked  and  lost  its  all,  in  a  colony  where  that 
race  is  in  a  large  majority  and  has  made  no  secret  of 
its  antipathy  to  certain  British  ideals,  unconditional 
autonomy  may  lead  to  a  more  irreconcilable  strife.  We 
welcome  signs  that  the  Government  is  not  ignorant  of 
this  danger,  and  is  unwilling  to  win  a  cheap  reputation 
for  magnanimity  at  the  expense  of  its  own  kin. 

A  more  serious  question  is  raised  by  the  statement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  February  23  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  to  be  grunted  to  the  Transvaal. 
Full  and  free  autonomy  is  to  be  given— the  Government 
lis  never  tired  of  insisting  upon  this  fullness  and  freedom  ; 
tut  at  the  same  time  certain  restrictions  are  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  decision  of  the  colony  on  its  most  urgent 
question.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  very  clearly 
■what  Mr  Asquith  means,  and  we  doubt  if  he  is  quite 
certain  himself.  He  seems  to  suggest  that,  in  order  not  to 
handicap  the  Transvaal  in  its  choice,  the  present  Ordinance 
is  to  be  repealed.  '  If  they  did  inherit  this  Ordinance, 
it  would  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  therefore, 
unless  something  were  done  to  annul  it  or  repeal  it  or 
amend  it,  all  its  powers  would  be  in  force.'  This  may  refer 
merely  to  the  emendation  of  certain  of  its  terms  which 
the  Under-Secretary   for   the  Colonies  had   already   an- 

ounced,     But  the  obvious  interpretation  of  these  words 
is  that  the  Government  intends  to  have  the  Ordinance 
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repealed  imtalo — w«  preaoBie  bgr  Order : 

fCBpoonUe  govemmeot  is  granted. 

tlmt  aU  nmmyjitji  for  iaipurtstioB 

eanedled,  aU  labourer*  on  ^e  sptiC 

whole  labour  organisatioa  eeattered 

iadmiry  would  matter  prtKiaetj  xhe 

eoF&tgto  Lmd  Hgin,  tfaeOorernjuent 

may  be  sofne  third  "**^''"*g  m  Mr  Aaqntth'^  crjptie  «tat»> 

nwftt  wfaieh  eludes  tm,  for  we  do  not  bdiew  it  pi  ■■■Hi 

that  be  propoem  any  such  nniKNts 

vrnuld  not  give  tbe  Transraal  n  '■^^ika  oti 

Tote,  bat  would  rompromi^e  the  freedoaaof  its  deeMdoat 

the  start  by  -^nnging  it  into  an  eeianwic  cnsa.     It  » 

difficult  to  regani  the  proDotme^mevt  as  anything  won 

than  a  sop  to  ^^me  of  the  more  Doi-y  eletnenta   in  the 

Government's  following. 

The  same  vagueness  attaches  to  the  matters  to  be  re- 
served for  the  Imperial  Government,   Mr  Ajwjnitb  said:— 

"The  Tmnsvaal  Government  have  absolute  pow«r  to  dete^ 
BtiDe  the  economic  qiiestloo  whether  they  will  have  CSdoaaia 
labouring  in  the  coontry.  Not  inheriting  the  Onlinanre.  thej 
wCn  be  required,  if  they  »o  determine,  to  frame  legislatioa  (■" 
to  the  cttnditioos  nnder  irhich  ^neh  lahoor  dioold  be  earriel 
on.  That  legislation  will,  not  only  by  the  hiberent  pcniw 
tnrested  in  the  Crown  in  the  case  of  a  coIoDial  Ckmatktatioa, 
bat  by  express  in^lractioos  ^ven  to  the  Governor,  be  resvnd 
to  the  eonsideratioa  of  his  Majesty's  GoVMTmient.  Let  bm 
add  that,  though  I  do  not  anticipate  any  such  contiitgWi^ 
arising,  yet,  if  such  a  contingency  did  aris^  so  long  as  we«a 
tbb  bench  are  responsible  for  the  oondact  of  affairs,  air 
legislation  corresponding  to  tliat  of  this  Ordinance,  and  incoa* 
HLStent  with  our  l>est  British  traditions,  woold  nnquestionafal]' 
be  vetoed.' 

If  by  conditions  of  labour  is  meant  merely  Mr  CbnrchiU'* 
proposed  emendations,  then  we  have  no  objection,  tbou^ 
the  whole  suggestion  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
speeches  of  the  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  But,  if  it  means  that  theChinesecooIi©  will  only 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Transvaal  free  to  roam  where 
he  chooses,  and  settle  permanently  if  he  pleases,  then  the 
grant  of  self-government  is  a  pure  illusion.  From  the 
menacing  tone  of  the  Under-Secretarj-'s  more  recent 
speeches  we  fear  that  the  latter  is  the  more  Ukoly 
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pt-etation.     The  Transvaal  is  to  be  allowed  to  decide  on 
the  importation  of   labour ;   but   the   only  condition   on 
which  she  is  prepared  to  allow  such  importation  is  pre- 
judged against  her.     There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  colony  as  to  whether  there  should  be  any  importa- 
tion at  all ;  but  Boer  and  Briton  are  united  on  what  the 
primary  condition  must  be- 
lt is  a  platitude  that  the  Crown  has  a  right  of  veto  on 
colonial  legislation.     It  is  also  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Imperial  policy  tliat  such  a  veto  is  never  exercised  unless 
the  general  well-being  of  the  Empire  demands  it.     It  is 
never  exercised,  that  is  to  say,  ivhen  the  question  at  issue 
is   in   ifa   nature  mainly   local,   such   as  this   matter   of 
Transvaal   labour.     We  do  not  want,  however,  to  press 
the  constitutional  point  too  far.     We  are  hoUevers  in  the 
preservation  of  every  possible  tie  between  the  mother- 
country  and   the  Colonies,  and  we  can  imagine  circum- 
stances  where    a    colonial    government    might    propose 
legislation  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  Empire, 
which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Crown  to  remoiistrat© 
against  and  even  to  forbid.     Our  argument  is  rather  that 
the  Grovemment,  having  admitted  that  the  importation 
of  contract-labour  can-ies  no  moral  stigma,  and  having 
admitted  the   right  of   the  Transvaal  to  determine  the 
question  for  itself,  is  bound  to  make  that  right  a  reality 
by  construing  importation  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
Transvaal   understands   it.      To  do  otherwise  would   be 
like  offering  a  boy  a  choice  between  the  Navy  and   the 
Church  as  a  profession,  after  premising  that  in  no  case 
must  he  leave  these  shores. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  will  be  guilty  of  no 
such  folly,  and  that  Mr  Asquith's  unfortunate  remark 
arose  merely  from  the  lawyer's  habit  of  using  any  argu- 
ment which  may  have  a  momentary  effect  upon  a  tribunal, 
irrespective  of  its  consistency  with  his  general  plea.  Nor 
are  we  alarmed  by  Mr  Churchill's  strange  threat  that,  if 
the  Transvaal  decided  upon  importation,  it  might  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  use  their  influence  in  China 
to  prevent  recruiting.  The  spectacle  of  the  Imperial 
Government  intriguing  abroad  against  one  of  its  colonies, 
after  having  given  that  colony  the  right  to  determine  its 
policy  for  itself,  is  one  which  the  British  people  would 
■never  endure  to  look  upon.     But  we  are  wlUiii^  t*i  bAh«.X- 
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the  reality  of  the  Oovemment's  difficulties.  Munpn- 
sentation  hus  aroused  an  uneasy  conHcience  in  tlie  TiiW** 
ranks;  and  the  saner  members  have  to  pay  tlifl  peaakj. 
Herein  lies  the  value  of  a  Commission  of  Enqdiy, 
which  wo  regret  to  see  the  Government,  so  far  as  tco- 
ceros  this  matter,  is  not  disposed  to  appoint.  "We  htm 
no  feiir  of  the  results  of  such  an  enquiry,  and  it  mi^ 
have  done  something  to  allay  the  suspicions  which  tbr 
campaign  of  calumny  has  aroused.  The  only  objerdoB 
to  it  is  on  the  score  of  time.  The  elections  under  tlit 
Lyttelton  Ordinance  would  have  been  held  in  Jane  a 
July ;  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  under  the  t»* 
constitution  they  will  only  be  delayed  for  a  few  nu>Dtli& 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Cabinet  is  alive  to  the  aeei 
of  haste.  The  existing  labour  supply  wtII  last  only  tiO 
the  autumn;  and,  unless  the  matter  is  settled  then,  oreooo 
tiftor,  economic  disaster  will  overtake  the  colony,  Ik* 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  avowal  of  every  desire  to 
avert  such  a  calamity  are,  so  far,  the  most  hopeful  poinU 
in  the  ministerial  policy. 

The  question  of  time  brings  us  to  the  last  and  tnoa 
important  of  the  constitutional  points  raised — the  nature 
of  the  franciuBo  under  the  new  constitution.  Undertbe 
Lyttolton  scheme  all  male  white  British  subjects  whn 
had  passed  their  twenty-first  birthday  obtained  a  vote  if 
for  a  period  of  six  mouths  they  had  occupied  premises  oi 
the  value  of  100/.  or  the  annual  value  of  101,,  or  if  tor> 
period  o£  six  months  thoy  had  been  in  receipt  of  salary  or 
wages  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  100/.  per  annum  "  twm 
fide  earned  within  the  colony.'  Considering  the  scale  «* 
wages  and  rents  in  tho  Transvaal,  this  represents  Uw 
lowest  possible  qualification  short  of  manhood  sulTr^'fc 
rurther,  as  a  concession  to  the  Dutch  population.  tb« 
franchise  was  extended  to  any  person  who  had  been 
on  the  voting-roll  of  the  first  Volksraad.  Now  the  fiisi 
Volksraad  roll  was  a  generous  register ;  and  this  prori- 
sion  enfranchised  practically  the  whole  burgher  popuU- 
tion  without  qualification  of  property.  The  number  of 
members  was  fixed  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five ;  ad 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  delimit  the  eleetoni 
districts.  The  basis  was  to  be  the  number  of  qualiW 
voters,  but  the  Commission  was  instructed  to  consider,  fo 
far  OM  pguttibio,  the  boundariee  of  existing  adminismi' 
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tive  divisions  (which  are  roughly  those  of  the  old  con- 
atituencies),  and  were  given  discretionary  powers  as  to 
20  per  cent. — 10  per  cent,  above  and  10  below  the  quota 
of  voters.  Finally,  provision  was  made  for  a  system  of 
automatic  redistribution  of  seats — a  most  necessary  pro- 
vision in  a  new  and  growing  country.  The  recent  history 
of  Cape  Colony  has  shown  that,  where  population  is  mobile 
and  the  only  method  of  redistribution  is  a  specific  act  of 
the  legislature,  anomalies  are  tolerated  till  they  take 
on  the  character  of  vested  interests,  and  any  reform 
becomes  a  party  question. 

Had  the  Lyttelton  constitution  remained,  the  first 
elections  would  have  taken  place  in  July.  They  are  now 
postponed,  but,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  only  for 
a  few  months,  which  seems  to  imply  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  tamper  with  the  existing  electoral  divisions. 
A  redivision,  it  is  calculated,  would  occupy  from  eighteen 
mouths  to  two  years  ;  and,  w^ith  a  burning  question  left 
unsettled,  such  delay  is  unthinkable.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  impossible  to  blink  the  fact  that  the  Boer  leaders 
are  agitating  for  a  change  in  the  whole  electoral  system. 
The  ablest  of  their  number  has  been  on  a  mission  to  this 
country;  and  certain  sections  of  the  Radical  press  are 
prepared  to  see  merit  in  their  plea.  They  ask  for  a 
division  of  seats  on  the  basis  of  population  and  not  of 
voters ;  and  their  argument  is  threefold.  First,  they  say 
that,  on  the  voters  basis,  the  country  districts,  where  the 
population  is  permanently  settled,  will  be  swamped  by 
the  Rand,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  reside 
only  for  a  season  and  for  a  purpose.  Some  discnraina- 
tion,  they  argue,  should  be  mudo  in  favour  of  the  perma- 
nent as  opposed  to  the  transient  elements  in  the  nation. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  urged  that  the  voters  represent 
not  only  themselves,  but  the  disfranchised  classes — women 
and  children,  and  men  who  do  not  attain  to  the  pi'operty 
qualification.  It  is  therefore  only  fair,  in  delimiting 
electoral  districts,  to  take  into  account  those  who  are 
represented  but  do  not  actually  vote.  Lastly,  they  con- 
tend that  the  population  basis  is  normal  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  that  any  departure  from  it  means  that  the 
franchise  is  gerrymandered  for  a  political  purpose. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  general  groimds  for  this  view.     In  a  country 
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where  the  number  of  voters  in  each  constituency  bears 
a  fairly  even  ratio  to  the  whole  population,  the  one  bans 
is,  in  practice,  as  good  as  the  other.  It  is  even  possible 
to  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  pohtic  ajid  just 
to  diacriminate  in  favour  of  the  country  districts  in  order 
to  secui-e  a  fair  representation  of  interests  w^hich  have 
a  value  for  the  nation  out  of  proportion  to  their  numericul 
etrength.  But,  in  a  colony  like  the  Transvaal,  'fancy' 
franchises,  or  anything  like  them,  are  out  of  the  question. 
For  the  real  object  of  the  Dutch  leaders  is  not  a  franchise 
more  perfect  in  the  abstract,  but  preferential  treatment 
for  their  own  people— in  a  word,  a  Diit«h  majority-  In 
the  towns  the  British  population  is  largely  made  up  of 
young  bachelors  or  newly-married  men ;  in  the  country 
parts  most  Dutch  farmers  have  patriarchal  families.  For 
the  present  the  old  division  between  town  and  coimtrv 
is  practic'a.lly  synonymous  with  the  division  of  races.  To 
give  a  preference  to  the  rural  vote  would  be  to  give 
a  preference  to  one  race — and  that  not  our  own — in  tlwi 
coming  elections,  which  will  be  fought  wholly  on  the 
racial  issue.  In  such  circumstances  there  is  no  room  for 
experiment,  which  is  certain  to  be  misconstrued.  We  are 
bound  to  take  some  simple  demoe-ratic  rule  and  stick  to  it.  i 
The  simplest  and  most  democratic  of  rules  is  the  division  ■ 
of  electorates  on  the  basis  of  voters.  Under  the  form  of  ™ 
'  one  vote  one  value  '  it  has  long  been  the  avow^ed  policy 
of  radicalism  at  home.  Even  if  precedents  were  absent,fl 
the  Radical  party  are  estopped  from  opposing,  merely™ 
because  of  its  novelty,  a  reform  which  they  have  always 
urged.  But  we  are  not  without  precedents.  Though  the 
usual  system  at  home  and  throughout  the  Empire  is  the 
population  basis,  the  voters  basis  appears  in  the  constita- 
tioii  of  New  South  Wales  and  in  that  most  recent  of 
electoral  models,  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  In  a 
progressive  colony  like  New  Zealand,  though  the  basis 
is  population,  provision  is  made  for  the  addition  of  i^ertain 
arbitrary  percentages  in  calculating  the  population  of 
various  districts — a  provision  which,  as  we  understand 
it,  seems  an  attempt  to  redress  the  inequalities  of  Uu 
existing  system.  It  may  be  answered  that  these  prece- 
dents are  irrelevant,  since  they  are  conjoined  with  man- 
hood suffrage ;  but  manhood  suffrage  is  not  the  point  of 
our  opponents'  contention ;  and,  though  it  is  a   matter 
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which  should  more  properly  be  left  to  an  autonomoua 
Transvaal  to  decide  for  itself,  we  see  no  objection  to 
adding  it  to  the  new  constitution. 

The  true  argument,  however,  must  be  founded,  not 
on  precedent  or  even  on  principle,  but  on  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  no  intrinsic  value  in 
any  constitutional  device  apart  from  the  facts  which  it  is 
fraTned  to  meet.  And  what  are  the  facts  in  the  Trans- 
vaal? A  war  has  been  fought  at  an  immense  cost  to 
make  the  country  a  British  colony,  and  to  give  our  own 
people,  long  unrepresented,  their  just  share  in  the  shaping 
of  the  future.  There  is,  we  devoutly  hope,  no  intention  to 
go  back  upon  the  results  of  that  war ;  but,  if  the  British 
interest  is  to  be  strengthened  and  the  colony  developed 
permanently  on  British  lines,  then  we  are  bound  to  do 
nothing  to  lessen  the  voting  power  of  our  race. 

The  Dutch  have  chosen  to  fight  the  election  on  racial 
grounds ;  and  the  choice  came  voluntarily  from  them,  as 
any  reader  of  Mr  Lionel  Phillips'  careful  analysis  of  their 
tactics  is  bound  to  admit.  Since  the  issue  is  forced  upon 
us,  it  would  be  madness  to  cripple  our  fighting  power  at 
the  start.  We  propose  the  normal  democratic  franchise, 
discriminating  in  favour  of  neither  one  side  nor  the  otbei'. 
If  the  larger  count  of  men  happens  to  be  on  our  side,  why, 
in  the  circumsttmces,  should  we  surrender  this  advan- 
tage, when  the  issue  is  the  clear  alternative  of  British  or 
Dutch,  a  free  colony  within  the  Empire,  or  a  free  colony 
outside  of  it?  That  the  latter  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
policy  of  Het  Tolk,  Mr  Colquhoun  points  out  clearly  in 
his  recent  work ;  and  every  man  with  any  first-hand 
experience  of  South  Africa  will  agree  with  him.  The 
proposal  is  to  penalise  those  men  who  represent  the 
British  ideal,  who  contribute  nearly  all  the  revenue  of 
the  countiy,  and  who  stand  for  the  forces  of  liberalism, 
progress,  and  democracy.  It  is  arguable  that  a  British 
Government  should  discriminate  in  their  favour;  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  it  should  discriminate  against  them. 

We  are  bound,  as  we  have  said,  to  credit  the  Ministry 

■with   having   the  welfare  of   the  Empire  at  heart,  and 

honestly  desiring  to  do  justly  and  wisely  by  South  Africa. 

Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is  not  their  interest,  on  the 

mere  ground  of  party  tactics,  to  rekindle  a  fiercer  strife 

■-  there  and  drive  a  wedge  into  the  centre  of  their  own 
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foUomng.  For  the  country  which  has  given  them  their 
huge  majority  is  Imperialist  at  faeart,  and  will  not 
tolerate  any  repetition  of  the  Majuba  policy.  The  nn- 
eecmiy  and  unconstitutional  motion  of  censure  on  Lord 
Milner  for  a  minor  blunder  which  he  readily  admitted,  the 
disingenuous  de\-ice  adopted  to  evade  ita  consequences, 
and  above  all  the  insolent  tone  of  patronage  in  whkli 
Mr  Churchill  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  public  servants — whose  assailants,  more- 
over, he  stigmatised,  five  years  ago,  as  '  rebek,  traitois, 
and  pro-Boera' — have  already  done  much  to  nlienoto  the 
better  class  of  public  opinion  from  the  Government,  We 
have  no  desire  to  hurry  them  in  their  decision,  for  they 
have  themselves  admitted  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  question  ;  and  that,  if  things  are  not  settled  soon,  they 
\vill  not  be  settled  at  all.  But  their  utterances  before 
and  since  taking  ofBce  have  undoubtedly  caused  grave 
uneasiness  in  the  Transvaal  and  among  sober-minded 
people  at  home  ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  alive 
to  the  gravity  of  the  question  with  which  they  are 
dealing.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  in  no  way  relieves  them 
from  tlieii-  responsibility.  Can  it  bo  tiiat  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission  is  merely  intended  to  play  out 
the  time  until  the  close  of  the  session  shall  enable  the 
Government  to  manipulate  the  franchise  at  its  pleasure, 
without  the  risk  of  facing  parliamentary  criticism? 

Nationalism  is  bound  to  come  in  South  Africa,  for 
it  is  the  logical  development ;  and  our  business  is  to  see 
that  it  does  not  take  a  wholly  anti-British  character. 
The  problem,  let  it  bo  repeated,  is  not  now  one  of  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  Chinese  labour,  but  of  our  loyalty  to  ■ 
those  constitutional  principles  which  have  hitherto  guided 
our  colonial  policy.  If  we  create  artificially  a  Dutch 
majority,  nothing  remains  for  the  British  element  but  to 
make  their  terms  with  Het  Volk;  and  from  the  mind  of  our 
own  colonists  every  particle  of  affection  for  the  mother- 
country  will  be  expelled.  The  British-bom  will  feel 
themselves  betrayed  by  the  power  in  whom  they  trusted ; 
and  the  betrayal  will  never  be  forgiven  or  forgotten.  ■ 
Or  if,  after  a  grant  of  responsible  government,  wo  make 
that  responsibility  a  farce  by  vetoing  the  decision  of  the 
Transvaal   people  on   their  chief   problem,  without  any 
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justiGcation  in  ethics  or  Imperial  policy — by  assuming, 
too,  that  their  moral  code  is  lower  than  ours,  and  that 

tthey  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  refrain  from  wrong-doing — 
we  shall  make  their  loyalty  incompatible  with  their  inde- 
pendence. More,  w^e  shall  have  paved  the  way  for  a  certain 
disruption  of  the  Empire,  for  we  shall  have  violated  the 
central  principle  of  Imperial  unity.  If  the  Government 
appeal   to  Lord  Durham's  Report,  we  are  well  content. 

tFrom  that  charter  of  colonial  freedom  we  quote  what 
follows : — 

'It  must  henceforth,'  Lord   Durham  wrote,  'be  the  first 

and  steady  purpose  of  the  British  Goveniment  to  establish  an 

English  populatiou,  with  English  laws  and  language,  iu  this 

KproTince,  and  to  trust  its  government  to  none  but  a  decidedly 

^  £nglish  legislature.'     And  again,  '  They  do  not  hesitate  to  say 

that  they  \vill  not  tolerate  much  longer  the  being  made  the 

■  gport  of  parties  at  home ;  and,  if  the  mother- country  forgets 
what  is  due  to  tlie  loyal  and  enterprising  sous  of  her  own  race, 
they  must  pi'otect  themselves.  .  ,  .    The  colony's  connexion 

I  with  the  Empire  is  not  strengthened,  but  gi'eatly  ^veakcued, 
by  a  vexatious  interfei'enee  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Govem- 
mout  with  tlie  enactment  of  laws  for  reguhvtiug  the  internal 
conoerns  of  the  colony.' 


I 


If  the  Government  is  guided  by  the  Durham  Report,  let 
it  be  guided  by  the  whole  document,  and  by  its  apu-it, 
not  by  an  isolated  paragraph.  For  the  only  argu- 
ments by  which  the  immediate  grant  of  self-government 
can  be  defended  are  also  cogent  as  to  the  necessity  of 
making  that  grant  a  substance  and  not  a  shadow.  To 
declare  a  policy  with  one  breath  and  deny  it  with  the 
next — '  snarum  legum  auctores  ac  subversoroa ' — would 
be  strange  conduct  in  a  party  which  has  often  claimed  a 
monopoly  of  principle.  We  make  all  allowances  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  and  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism 
of  many  of  the  rank  and  file,  but  we  cannot  behove  that 
a  British  Ministry  will  ever  make  itself  responsible  for 
so  startling  a  violation  of  British  traditions. 
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Many  persons,  even  among  the  more  cultivated  classes, 
vote  the  reading  of  letters  dull  work ;  and  a  still  larger 
number  neglect  the  writing  of  them.  The  chief  agenU 
at  work  to  bring  about  the  latter  result  are  facility  of 
locomotion  and  the  penny-post;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
what  can  be  done  with  too  great  frequency  is  apt  to  be 
ill  done,  a  sense  of  ease  being  thereby  engendered,  which 
in  its  turn  breeds  slovenliness ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
constant  hope  of  a  speedy  meeting  not  unnaturally  tends 
to  relegate  to  the  confidences  of  conversation  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  anticipated  upon  paper.  The  exces- 
sive stress  of  life  and  society  to-day  has  also  its  share  in 
this  particular  form  of  litei-ary  decadence ;  but  we  recog- 
nise the  weakness  of  this  apology  when  we  reflect  that 
most  of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  and  all  the  best  of  them, 
were  written  in  the  midst  of  that  political  turmoil  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  that  the  sprightly  j 
correspondence  of  Mrs  Delany  and  her  group  of  charming  fl 
female  friends  represented  precious  hours  admirably  ™ 
stolen  from  the  thousand-and-oue  '  impertinencies '  which, 
in  London  and   gi-eat  country-houses  alike,  invaded  the 
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leisure  of  all  the  highly-placed  women  of  their  time. 
It  is  possible  that  many  a  collection  of  letters,  as  yet 
unknown  or  unborn,  may  one  day  redeem  our  own  society 
of  the  last  and  the  next  thirty  years  from  a  charge  of 
inarticulate  intimacy ;  but  this  hope  is  unhappily  slight. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  to  the  decay 
of  letter- writing,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  conver- 
sation too,  is  the  multiplication  of  magazines  and  the 
growing  fashion  of  signed  articles.  Giood  talkers  are 
reluctant  to  give  up  to  a  dinner-party  what  they  mean 
for  mankind ;  and  friends  are  apt  to  reserve  material, 
■which  would  have  made  a  delightful  letter,  for  less 
valuable  though  more  lucrative  amplification  in  the  pages 
of  some  weekly  newspaper  or  monthly  review.  It  is  not 
given  to  everybody  to  show  that  generous  jollity  of 
Charles  Lamb,  which  led  him  to  anticipate  his  more 
elaborate  essay  on  Roast  Pig  by  his  equally  immortal, 
if  slighter,  letter  to  Coleridge  upon  the  same  succulent 
and  savoury  topic.  Yet,  if  sympathy  be  worth  more  than 
notoriety,  the  recognition  which  begins  with  privately 
reaped  esteem  is  better  at  the  moment,  as  it  may  well  he 

I  more  enduring  in  the  long-run,  than  that  temporary 
effervescence  of  public  praise  which,  after  a  brief  sparkle, 
leaves  nothing  in  the  goblet  of  self-consciousness  save  a 
few  flat  and  sour  dregs  of  disappointment  and  oblivion. 
That  fame  is  best  which   grows  slowly;  and  there  is  a 

[  thrift  peculiar  to  the  laying-up  of  renown. 

There   is  one  great   claim  which   letter- writing   may 

I  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.    Nothing  else  makes 

'  manifest  in  the  same  direct  and  domestic  fashion  the  kin- 
ship of  the  ages.     How  much  better  should  we  know,  and 

thow  much  more  closely  related  should  we  feel  to  the 
ancient  Athenians  and  Corinthians  than  we  do,  if  such  a 
series  of  Greek  letters  wore  extant  as  we  possess  in  those 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  Symmachus,  and  Apollinaris !  And  how 
are  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  hghted  up 
and  made  akin  to  us  by  the  correspondence  of  Madame 

|*de  S^vigne,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole,  Voltaire, 
Gray,  Madame  du  Deffand,  Cowper,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  Mrs  Delany,  and  Madame  de  Stael ! 

r       A  family  likeness  is  apparent  among  the  letters  them- 

I  selves,  for  kindred  conditions  of  society  created  them 
all ;    and   the    lack   of    such    conditions,   whenever    and 
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wherever  it  has  existed,  has  left  society  unproductive. 
Ireisure,  the  unconscious  heritage  of  generations  of  culture 
— for  'hon  ricrivain,'  like  "  bon  chien,  chasae  de  race'— a 
due  sense  of  social  position,  wit  and  wits  of  course,  good 
taste,  and  a  certain  seriousness  and  soundness  of  heart, 
never  obtruded  and  easily  worn,  are  one  and  all  essen- 
tial to  good  letter- writing.  All  these  can  only  be  found 
together  in  a  long  established  aristocracy,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  term.  To  write  letters  which  the  world 
hereafter  shall  value,  not  as  ethical,  scientific,  or  political 
essays,  hke  many  of  the  letters  of  Fonelon,  Slontaigne, 
Bossuet,  and  Swift,  or  the  'Epistohe  ad  Lucilium'  of 
Seneca,  but  as  social  records  bringing  epochs  together, 
people  must  be  well-placed,  well  at  eaae,  and  sure  of 
themselves  and  of  each  other.  One  special  chann  attaches 
itself  to  the  letters  of  persons  so  seated  in  the  ^orW. 
Their  sense  of  security  makes  them  generous  in  the  ex- ■ 
pression  of  reciprocal  appreciation.  Theii-s  is  no  merof 
'  mutual -admiration  society.'  The  quality  is  at  once  spon- 
taneous and  earnest,  gracious  and  gi-aceful,  and  makes  a 
refreshing  contrast  to  tluit  half-cold,  half-critical  recep- 
tion of  things  well  done  which  is  supposed  to  spring  from 
reserve,  but,  if  it  does,  begets  in  its  turn  a  fmgality  of 
acknowledgment  that  easily  degenerates  into  spleen. 


n 


^ 


Little  reflection  is  needed  to  see  that  the  age  which 
produced  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  those  of  the  many 
distinguished  Homan  gentlemen  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  had  equipped  its  society  with  most,  if  nol 
with  all,  of  the  qualifications  we  have  mentioned.  The 
correspondents  were  all  well-born,  for  oven  Cicero  him- 
self, though  not  a  Homan  patrician,  came  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Arpinum,  and  his  father  was  of  equestrian 
rank ;  they  were  mostly,  too,  men  of  ample  fortune,  and. 
though  frequently  in  political  danger,  were  at  least 
socially  sure  of  themselves  and  their  position.  Ther 
were,  further,  in  full  course  of  endowment  with  the 
fast  growing  literature  of  their  own  country.  To  its 
poetry  Eunius,  Nievius,  Plautus,  and  Terence  hod  already 
made  their  contributions ;  Catullus  was  even  then  happily 
acclimatising  some  of  the  lyric  measures  of  Greece,  and 
Lucretius,  with  still  greater  success,  her  mighty  hex- 
ameter; while  SttUust,  and  their  own  great  protagonist 
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I  Cicero,  were  oonBolidating  the  native  prose  style.  Lastly, 
it  is  to  their  credit  that,  with  an  avidity  which  was  aa 
miich  greater  as  it  was  more  respectable  than  the  greed 
I  of  acquisition  which  had  stripped  cities  and  temples,  they 
I  had  seized  upon  and  assimilated  the  accumulated  treasures 
I  of  the  Grecian  tongue, 

i        This  first  conjunction  of  the  requisite  accidents  straight- 
I  way  produced  its  own  first-fruits  in  the  matchless  collec- 
tion of  correspondence  which  it  has  bequeathed-  to  us. 
Thus  it  is  that  Cicero  has  been  well  called  the  '  Father  of 
Letter- writers.'     Such  a  manifestation   had  never   been 
possible    before ;    it   was    inevitable   as   soon   as   it   was 
possible.     Though  we  may  admit  that  the  chief  value  of 
Cicero's  letters  is  the  basis  they  make  for  the  history  of 
their  period,  -we  must  do  this  with  a  due  sense  that  they 
H  are  more ;  they  are  models  of  their  style  itself.    They  may 
^  not  sparkle  like  Walpole's,  to  say  nothing  of  Byron,  who 
stands  in  brilliancy  alone  and  apart — '  e  solo  in  parte  vidi 
il  Saladino ' ;  they  may  lack  the  sober  dignity  of  Gray, 
^  the  pathos  of  Cowper,  the  vivacity  and  infinite  variety 
B  of  the  lightsome  and  adorable  Mrs  Delany ;  still  they  form 
a  marvellous  and,  on  the  whole,  with  due  deference  to 

PMommsen,  a  not  altogether  unpleasing  self-portraiture. 
AU  the  man  is  laid  bare  to  us  with  a  frankness  more 
real  and  less  calculated  than  Rousseau's.  We  see  the 
alternations  of  courage  with  cowardice,  of  philosophy 
H  with  fretfulness  ;  we  recognise  the  generosity,  the  meau- 
^ness,  and  the  impulsive  Italian  temperament  in  conflict 
■with  a  self-debate  by  no  means  averse  from  intrigue. 
But  we  detect   too  the  warm  heart  and   the  conscience 

(never  completely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  its  own  intro- 
spection, and  never  quite  silenced  by  the  clamour  o£  an 
almost  unrivalled  and  quite  insatiable  vanity. 
At  his  worst,  it  must  be  conceded  to  Cicero,  after  a 
perusal  of  these  letters,  that  he  had  a  genuine  love  for 

»  republican  institutions,  and  a  no  less  genuine  hatred  of 
the  more  unscrupulous  among  the  leaders  of  the  party 
by  which  they  were  being  too  surely  undermined.     At  the 

tsame  time,  his  principles  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
at  one  moment  ready  to  dally  even  with  a  temptation  to 
defend  Catiline  himself,  and  at  another  to  accept  a  brief 
,     from  the  equally  hateful  Clodius.     Towards  such  pitfalls 
H  of  dishonour,  which  after  all  he  avoided,  he  was  doubtless 
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led  in  part  by  the  professional  instinct.  But,  if  not  ia 
these  cases,  he  discloses  that  in  others  he  waa  decoyed 
into  almost  equally  perilous  adventure,  now  by  vanity, 
now  by  fear,  and  again  by  a  political  opportunism  that 
almost  reached  fatuity.  It  amuses  and  distresses  us  to 
watch  him  swinging,  as  on  a  pendulum,  between  adora- 
tion of  Pompey  and  adulation  of  Cassar,  swayed  by 
alternating  suspicion  and  disillusion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  one  and  the  projects  of  the  other.  It  is  his  owTi^ 
correspondence  between  the  years  B.C.  68  and  B.C.  4.3  which  | 
determines  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  patriotic  states- 
man and  a  man  of  political  honour.  The  same  period 
saw  the  production  of  the  various  treatises  by  which  his 
place  iu  the  philosophic  literature  of  his  country  was 
achieved.  With  these  last  we  have  nothing  to  do  here; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that,  while  his  general  love 
of  letters  is  refreshing,  the  results  of  his  strenuous  and 
learned  leisure,  though  not  of  the  highest  rank  in  phil- 
osophy, are  still  far  above  the  level  of  desert  implied  in 
the  epithet '  considerable." 

Cicero  constantly  displays  a  miud  only  half  at  ease 
about  his  public  conduct.  In  a  letter  to  Publius  Ijentulus 
Spinther  he  launches  upon  an  elaborate  defence  of  his 
compromise  with  the  Triumvirs.  The  same  letter  con- 
tains an  apologetic  disquisition,  rather  Pitt -tike  than 
Gladstonian,  on  the  value  of  political  inconsistency.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  countenance  a  change 
of  goal,  but  only  a  change  of  route  in  altered  circum- 
atances.  He  certainly  does  not  seem  to  sanction  any 
such  volte-face  of  opinion  as  those  to  which  recent  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  have  become  accustomed  if  not 
reconciled.  In  a  still  more  remarkable  epistle  to  his 
brother  (Juintua,  he  enlarges  upon  kindred  matters.  He 
insists  that  his  letters  are  only  distractions  from  his  dia- 
content.  He  has  not  the  freshness  of  soul  required  for 
poetry.  He  had  started  with  a  high  ideal ;  his  aim  had 
been,  as  he  puts  it,  quoting  the  Iliad,  ath/  upttrreveiv  km 
{rrrelpoj^ov  efifievat  aWeav.  But  he  finds  himself  forced  by 
circumstances  into  a  change  of  party.  His  forensic  abiUiy. 
his  main  weapon  in  the  battle  of  public  life,  has  been 
diverted  to  base  uses.  He  has  left  his  real  enemies,  that 
is,  those  of  his  country,  unattacked.  He  has  even  defended 
some  of  them,  and  gone  too  near  to  defending  othere. 
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Pompey  and  he  are  half  estranged;  Pompey  has  failed 
him,  and  he  Pompey.  CEesar  is  said  to  love  him,  and  he 
is  disposed  to  love  Cresar ;  but  that  love  is  at  best  a  sus- 
pected consolation,  and  smacks  of  humiliation  Jind  intrigue. 
The  lament  is  noble  and  pathetic,  and  discloses  a  sadness 
which,  since  his  time,  must  have  repeated  itself  in  many 
a  man  of  lofty  nature  to  whom  the  exigencies  of  public 
life  have  savoured  of  self- degradation ■ 

The  letters  of  his  great  period,  not  only  thoHe  to  Atticus 
and  Quintus,  but  those  also  to  his  unsympathetic  and  un- 
suitable wife  Terentia.  to  Csesar,  Pompey,  Crassns,  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  and  a  miscellaneous  group  of  less 
prominent  acquaintances,  form  a  kaleidoscope  of  human 
character.  He  lays  himself,  and  them  too.  bare  with  a 
frankness  greater  than  is  compatible  either  with  self- 
respect  or  friendship.  For  himself,  he  lets  us  see  him 
shivering  with  terror  of  the  hired  bravoes  of  the  Clodian 
party,  and  sobbing  along  his  oft-changed  route  on  his 
way  into  exile.  He  tells  us  how  many  marble  or  bronze 
statues  he  bought  under  the  auspices  of  Atticus,  how 
little  he  loved  them  after  he  had  bought  them,  and  bow 
ready  he  was  to  part  with  them  again,  if  only  there  were 
a  bit  of  profit  to  be  made  upon  the  bargain.  He  is  aa 
loud-tongued  in  his  own  praises  as  in  his  condemnation 
of  others.  He  enlarges  upon  the  splendour  of  his  speeches ; 
upon  the  effect  which  he  produces  in  the  senate  and 
upon  juries ;  and  of  course  he  never  tiros  of  referring 
to  that  immortal  consulate.  One  of  the  worst  blots  upon 
ilia  forensic  fame  he  does  worse  than  pass  over.  Not  only 
does  he  never  allude  to  his  pitiful  breakdown  at  Milo's 
trial,  but  he  has  even  the  audacity,  when  writing  to  the 
brother  of  Clodius  himself,  to  call  his  actual  speech  on 
the  occasion  his  'vehement  pleading"  for  MUo.  And 
he  had  the  still  wilder  temerity,  if  an  old  story  can  bo 
believed,  to  send  to  Milo  himself  in  his  exile  at  Marseillea 
a  copy  of  the  really  magnificent  oration  which  he  had 
prepared,  but  dared  not  deliver.  How  devoutly  we  may 
trust  that  its  receipt  really  provoked  that  most  graceful 
among  all  recorded  retorts.  '  Many  thanks,  my  dear 
Cicero,  for  the  copy  of  your  speech  on  my  behalf ;  I  am 
truly  glad  that  you  did  not  deliver  it,  for,  if  you  had,  I 
should  not  now  be  eating  the  delicious  mullets  of  this 
charming  watering-place' — this  from  a  man  juatly  con- 
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demncd  perhaps,  but  less  than  half  defended,  and  who 
had  doubtless  paid  his  fees.  A  homicide  possibly,  but  he 
must  have  been  a  gentleman.  Does  the  stoi-y  leave  ua 
able  to  say  quite  the  same  of  Cicero  ? 

A  weakness  in  the  historic  value  of  the  correspondence 
is  that  we  never  can  be  quite  sure  that  he  is  giving  asa 
trustworthy  idea  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  contemporaries. 
At  all  events  we  cannot  trust  what  he  says  to  them  of 
themselves.  His  letters  to  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.  the 
brother  of  Publius  Clodius,  are  fulsome.  His  references 
to  Pompey  and  Csesar,  especially  those  contained  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  both  during  his  exile  and  from  Ciltcia, 
are  self-contradictory,  and  bend  to  every  breath  of  oppor- 
tunism. It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  thought  .-w 
highly  of  his  brother  Quintus  as  he  affected  to  think.  Ha 
wrote,  in  phrases  that  have  too  much  of  the  coo  of  the 
turtle-dove,  to  Terentia,  at  a  time  when  they  were 
reciprocally  tired  of  each  other,  and  indeed  were  all  but 
legally  divorced.  Nor  is  it  within  the  range  of  beUof 
that  he  should  have  been  beguiled  so  thoroughly  as  he 
pretended  by  the  flippant  half-wit  of  the  dissolute  and 
shallow  CceliuB  Rufus. 

His  hesitation,  unblushingly  shown  in  the  letters,  as 
to  his  course  upon  the  outbreak  of  open  hostilities  between 
Ceesar  and  Pompey  was  altogether  discreditable.  He 
never  had  any  doubt  as  to  which  side  he  ought  to  take; 
his  self-queationing  was  strictly  limited  as  to  the  side 
which  he  had  better  take.  He  may  have  been  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  cause  of  the  Republic  was  bound  up 
with  the  success  of  Pompey ;  but  he  held  that  opinion 
without  the  slightest  qualification.  The  letters  make  this 
abundantly  clear ;  but  they  equally  disclose  the  cause  of 
his  long  sojourn  at  Formiae  while  Pompey  was  in  Epinu 
and  Cassar  in  Spain.  It  was  not  until  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Cesar's  difficulties  upon  the  river  Segre 
reached  Italy,  that  the  timid  and  time-serving  republican, 
whole-hearted  but  faint-hearted,  finally  set  out  to  join 
the  outclassed  leader  of  the  Optimates.  Nothing  could 
well  go  beyond  his  self-exposure  here;  in  fact  there  is 
hardly  anything  like  it  in  political  literature.  He  e\-incea 
no  compunction,  no  reserve,  no  sense  of  shame.  It 
matters  not  that  we  may  know  now  that,  whether  Pompey 
fron  or  C:esar,  republican  institution?  wore  alikQ  doome<l. 
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It  is  the  motive  which  netuatod  Cicoro  and  too  many  of 
his  friends,  and  which  the  correspondence  discloses,  that 
gives  the  moral  sting  to  its  preservation.  It  shows  the 
political  degradation  to  which  the  Roman  oligarchy  had 
fallen;  a  degradation  which  could  only  play  the  prelude 
to  a  new  order  of  things. 

As  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  history,  modem  and 
ancient,  the  class  which  is  called  '  Society "  had,  in  that 
crisis  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  made  a  faulty  estimate  of  the 
two  great  competitors.  It  backed  the  wrong  horse,  and 
'  plunged '  upon  Pompey.  It  was  not  till  the  very  eve 
of  their  colliaion  that  the  celerity,  energy,  and  grasp  of 
Coesar  seemed  to  strike  even  Cicero  in  contrast  with  the 
vacillation,  lassitude,  and  incompetence  of  Pompey ;  and 
what  was  true  of  Cicero  was  doubly  so  of  the  well-placed, 
heavy-pated  gentlefolk  of  Rome.  It  was  the  discontented, 
the  rabble,  and  the  discredited  adventurers  who  took 
part  with  the  genius  of  Caesar  and  the  veteran  legions 
which  that  genius  had  trained. 

It  is  the  exposure  of  all  this  which  makes  the  letters 
of  Cicero  and  his  correspondents  a  very  trousure-house 
of  history.  It  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  buUt  and 
stocked ;  and  the  world  has  never  since  inherited  a  richer. 
It  is  an  archetype  that  has  had  no  surpassing  successor. 

'  tJnde  nil  majus  generatur  Ijjso, 
Nee  viget  quidquam  siraile  aut  secundum.' 

An  interpolated  feeling  of  moral  consolation  is  aroused 
by  the  letters  written  between  the  fall  of  Pompey  and  the 
assassination  of  Caesar.  It  is  much  to  recognise  in  these 
the  noble  discontent  of  Cicero's  inner  nature  with  the  calm 
which  succeeded  Pharsalia.  It  refreshes  us  to  mark  how 
letter  after  letter  shows  that  the  jjersonal  security  of  lifo 
and  fortune,  which  his  opportunism  had  won  and  his  trun- 
cated adherence  to  Pompey  had  not  sufficed  to  throw 
away,  was  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  with  hi;* 
regret  for  liberty.  Life,  as  ho  understood  life,  with  its 
stress,  its  conflicts,  its  clash  of  ambitions,  and  its  alterna- 
tions of  victory  and  defeat,  was  over.  He  laments  like 
Othello  when  he  felt  his  occupation  gone.  He  sees  that 
the  highest  magistrates  have  come  to  be  mere  officers  of 

L^  the  Dictator ;   and  that  even  the  senate-house  of  Rome 
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only  gives  buck  muffled  eolioes  to  the  nmndates  of  oiie  1 
man.     He  is  like  CiLssius  exclaiming,  bub  alas  too  late:       i 

'  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  i-ooni  enough,  ^H 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man."  ^^ 

There  was  no  hope,  no  power,  no  outlook.  The  Conscript 
Fathers  indeed  still  haunted  their  historic  hall ;  but  it 
had  become  the  place  where  their  honour  had  died. 
Tliey  were  hut  as  the  poor  .shades  of  those  \%-ho  ba.d  sat 
H.nd  dared  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Gaul.  They  wen" 
like  those  dwellers  in  the  Castello  of  Dante's  niatchles-s 
canto,  who,  from  long  silence,  had  grown  faint  of  voice, 
and  who  lived  '  a  life  without  hope  eternal  in  desire.' 

But  against  what  we  have  called  this  moral  consolatioii 
we  must,  with  a  sadder  justice,  set  the  very  hist  section 
of  the  letters,  written  after  the  death  of  the  great  Julius. 
These  are  surely  more  disastrous  than  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors to  the  good  name  of  Cicero.  Their  shamelees 
exultation  over  the  cowardly  murder  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  mankind  leaves  nothing  unspoken  or  un- 
thought.  Writing  to  more  than  one  of  the  conspirators, 
he  calls  their  deed  '  the  banquet  of  the  Ides  of  March." 
and  upbraids  them  for  not  having  hidden  hlin  to  *  the 
feast.'  Had  they  done  so  he  would  have  taken  core  to 
save  them  from  their  one  fatal  blunder.  ,  He  would  bare 
had  no  leavings,  no  '  relliquias  Danaum  atque  itnmitis 
Achilii.'  Not  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  quote  the 
'  jEneid ' ;  but  he  would  have  served  up  Octavius,  An- 
tonius,  and  all  the  rest,  to  complete  what  Shakespeare 
makes  Brutus  call  '  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods.'  We  cannot 
forget  that  all  this  was  written  contemporaneously  with 
flattering  effusions  to  Antony  himself;  and  that  these 
last,  ill  their  tui-n,  were  dated  but  a  few  months  before  he 
began  his  long  string  of  '  Philippics.'  We  recall,  t«o, 
I'liim  the  same  period  his  incomprehensible  declarations 
of  affection  to  the  dissolute  and  worthless  Dolabells, 
wliom  bis  long-suffering  daughter  Tullia,  at  her  father's 
own  instance,  was  even  at  that  moment  reluctantly 
consenting  to  divorce. 

Such  a  string  of  counts,  but  too  clearly  provable,  go^ 
far  to  make  us  accept  the  contemptuous  verdict  of 
Mommsen.  But  at  the  last,  in  spite  of  our  irritation  and 
distaste,  we  pause.    Cicero  was,  after  all,  too  brilliant,  too 
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Voraatlle,  too  full  of  happier  contradictions,  for  unqualified 
condemnation.  He  also  achieved  too  much.  Then  we 
also  bethink  ourselves  that  there  is  no  contemporary 
indictment  against  him.  His  own  generation  always 
admired,  and  at  one  time  idolised  him.  Cajsar,  Pompey, 
and  a  host  of  worthy  men,  were  prepared  to  love  him. 
He  is  his  own  accuser ;  and.  but  for  himself,  he  would 
have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  reputation  uu- 
emirched.  If  the  Rousseau  whom  Kousseau  exposed  has 
still  his  bust  in  the  temple  of  fame,  room  may  well  he 
found  for  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  later  sons  of  repuh- 

»lican  Rome,  Looking  back  on  the  frenchman  and  on 
the  Roman,  few  persons  would  find  it  difiicult  to  decide 
■which  of  the  two  they  would  rather  have  chosen  as  a 
friend  in  this  world,  or  which  of  the  two   they  would 

■  prefer  to  encounter  in  the  next.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
"^inclined  to  conclude,  with  one  of  the   moat  graceful  of 

modern  English  scholars,  whose  death  the  world  of 
scholarship  but  recently  had  to  mourn,  that  'the  world 

^owea  a  great  debt  to  Cicero,' 

B        Before  we   pass   on,  it  would  he   ungracious  not  to 

■  recognise,  in  terms  of  praise,  two  notable  contributions 
Hto  our  knowledge  of  Cicero  which  have  appeared  of 
Blate  years — one  the  elaborate  edition  of  the  letters,  by 
H  Professor  Tyrrell  and  Mr  Purser  of  Dublin,  and  the 
B  other  a  very  careful  aud  scholarly  rendering  of  them  by 

Mr  Shuckburgh  of  Cambridge,  the  translator  of  Polybius. 

I  The  work  of  Professor  Tyrrell  and  his  colleague  has 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  competent  scholars  on 
the  score  of  textual  criticism  and  elucidation:  while,  as 
to  the  value  of  the  introductory  essays  upon  the  public 
and  private  life  of  Cicero,  the  style  of  the  letters,  and 
the  sources  of  the  text,  we  can  ourselves  certainty  testify 
The  translation  of  the  letters  by  Mr  Shuckburgh  and  the 

■  introductions,  mainly  historical,  with  which  he  opens 
"  each  of  his  four  volumes,  seem  to  us  alike  interesting 

and  well  done.  It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  this,  perhaps 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  great  Roman's  contributions  to 

k literature,  should  have  received  such  fuU  and  adequate 
attention  from  two  of  our  own  countrymen. 
The  period  between  the  death  of  Julius  Cresar  and 
that  of  Trajan  completed  the  distribution  of  a  letanLt^Vg  ^ 
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cultivattid,  and  wealthy  class  of  nobles  throughout  th« 
various  provinces  of  Italy.     The  tjTanny  of  the  five  bad 
emperors^for  Galba,  Otho,  and  ViteUiiis  may  be  left  out 
of  count — spread,  at  the  most,  over  leas  than  half  of  the 
period;   and  the  horrors  of  their  reigns  left  untouched 
those  who  lived  outside  Rome  itself  and  its  perilous  court 
circle.     The    rapacity,   fear,    and    cruelty   of    Nero    and 
Domitian  left  the  rural  nobility  almost  unattacked  ;  and 
the  residential  amenities  of  Campania,  Etruria,  and  the 
district   round  Como  were   perhaps   but   little    impaired 
by  the  reign  of  terror  set  up  from  time  to  time  in  the 
capital.     The  exclusion  of  the  upper  classes   from   their 
natural  share  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  teuded  to 
enhance  the  security  of  those  who  were  ccmtent  to  live 
on  their  estates,  and  to  avoid  the  '  fumum  et  opea  strepi- 
tumque    Romie,'   of  which   Horace    would   hardly    have 
spoken  as  lovingly  as  Lamb  did  of  London,  if  he  had 
lived  under  Domitian  instead  of  under  Augustus.     There 
were   even   fields   of    action,  such   as   the   bar    and   the 
military  and  civil  services  abroad,  where  a  gentleman,     ■ 
by  prudence,   conciliation,   and   the   avoidance   of    com-S 
promising  intimaciea,  might  find  eniploj-nient  at  once™ 
engrossing,  lucrative,  and   fairly  secui'e.     But   home-life 
in   the   provinces   vras    no    doubt    the   safest   and   most 
general  asylum,  until  the  first  two  Fla\-ian  emperors,  and 
later  Nerva  and  Trajan,  did  their  best  to  recall  the  dis- 
persed nobility  to  a  share  in  the  business  of  the  State.        M 
Meanwhile,  the  nobility  had  been  consolidated  by  r" 
century  and  a  half  of  neighbourhood,  ancestral  friend- 
ship, and  intermarriage.     The  '  Society '  thus  formed  wb.* 
much  like  tliat  of  the  English  counties  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  members  of  the  aristocracy,  even  where 
personal  acquaintance  was  lacking,  knew  all  about  each 
otlier ;  and  the  spirit  of  class  had  grown  as  strong  with 
them  as  with  us  in  the  same  period.     Almost   the  first 
thing  which  we  remark   in   the   letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny  is  the  very  great  number   of  his   correspondents, 
and  the  circle  of  persons,  as  large,  or  larger,  to  whom  be 
refers  in  tennw  of  friendliness  and  good  feeling,  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  belonged  to  bis 
order,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  set  among  whom  ho 
actually  moved.     They  all  seem  to  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the    births,  deaths,  marriages,  fortunes,  and 
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general  health  and  pursuits  of  a  circle  so  wide  as  to 
preclude  common  acquaintauce,  to  say  nothing  o£  inti- 
macy. They  '  lay  at '  each  other's  houses  on  their  '  pro- 
gresses,' exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  Boscawens,  the 
Foleys,  the  Granvilles,  the  Portlands,  and  the  Walpoles 
Tvho  figure  in  the  letters  of  our  Georgian  era- 
It  is  this  eighteenth  century  flavour  which  imparts 
for  us  so  keen  a  relish  to  the  correspondence  of  Pliny. 
It  is  the  kinship,  as  we  have  called  it,  of  the  two  epocha 
which  fascinates  us;  while  the  self-drawn  character  of 
the  main  contributor  appears  as  strongly  in  it  as  in  the 
time  of  Julius.  There  is  the  same  frankness  of  self- 
dissection,  very  much  the  same  vanity,  though  hardly  so 
transcendent,  and  a  touch  of  the  same  self-deception  as 
well.  If  Cicero  in  his  heart  thought  himself  as  good 
an  orator  as  Demosthenes,  Pliny  obviously  fancied  that, 
shaping  himself  after  Cicero,  he  had  at  times  even 
surpassed  his  model.  It  might  bo  that  the  more  stir- 
ring topics  of  the  last  years  of  the  Republic  had  been 
denied  to  him;  but  his  own  forensic  genius  had  given 
importance  to  a  hundred  law  cases,  and  had  raised  as 
many  second-class  occasions  to  the  level  of  his  own 
brilliancy.  Self-laudation  was  as  native  to  him  as  it  was 
to  Cicero.  If  he  was  eloquent,  he  must  proclaim  it;  if 
generous,  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  the  world  must  hear 
of  it;  ao  also  must  it  be  made  aware  of  his  conjugal 
affection,  his  yearnings  for  paternity,  his  genius  for 
friendship.  The  commodiousneas  of  his  homes  must  bo 
made  known  to  men  ;  and  hence  we  have  two  or  three 
descriptions  of  the  Roman  villa,  in  which  antiquaries 
may  revel,  though  wiser  men  may  think  triumphantly 
of  modem  comfort,  even  while  they  sigh  for  a  climate 
which  made  such  abodes  tolerable. 

AVhatover  Pliny's  letters  lack  on  the  side  of  political 
history  they  make  up  in  social  variety.  He  shows  us  a 
typical  boar  hunt,  tells  two  capital  ghost-stories,  and 
gives  an  indirect  lesson  in  match-making,  which  might 
have  come  from  Mrs  Delany  or  her  beloved  Duchess  of 
Portland.  He  illustratea  by  several  saddening  examples 
the  facility  with  which  Roman  gentlemen,  and  even 
matrons,  justified  suicide  whenever  life  aeemed  no  longer 

Eiving.     He  describes  a  supper  with  a  vulgar  mil- 
,  and   boasts  that   he   thinks  it  compatible  ^rx^'q. 
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his  quality  of  guest  to  satirise  his  entertainer.  Like  Ids 
uncle,  he  is  a  curious  and  instructive  connoisseur  ia  Italian 
wineB,  His  stories  about  their  longevity  suggest  that  the 
old  classic  vintages  possessed  cyclopeaD  stamina.  The  two 
hundred  years  claimed  for  them  recall  Horace's  '  cadom 
Marsi  memorem  duelli,'  and  the  still  bolder  '  Ipse  capil- 
la  to  difFusum  consule  potat,  Calcatamque  tenet  bellts 
socialibus  uvam,'  of  Juveual.  But  surely  no  modem 
vintage  would  reach  any  such  age,  though  we  eeem  to 
have  heard  that,  at  a  famous  diuner  given  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  after  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  a 
certain  Tokay  vras  produced  which  had  been  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  H. 

Phny  gives  to  one  of  his  correspondents  a  careful 
and  pleasant  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  the  worthy  . 
Spurinna  spent  his  days  after  a  well-earned  retirement  fl 
from  strenuous  public  life.  It  is  worth  repeating  becauiie  " 
even  now  it  would  be  worth  imitation.  It  seems  that 
he  rose  at  six  and  studied  till  eight.  So  might  an 
Englishman  meritoriously  get  up,  drink  his  tea,  open  his 
letters,  and  read  during  those  same  two  hours.  He  then 
dressed  himself,  and  walked  for  three  Roman,  or  say, 
something  under  two  English  miles.  This  wonid  bring 
him  to  nine  o'clock,  when  we  may  assume  that  ho  would 
break  his  fast,  though  Pliny  does  not  say  so.  He  reads 
quietly  from  that  time  till  eleven.  He  then  takes  a  drive 
for  seveu  Roman,  or  some  four  English  miles — a  longer 
round  than  it  seems,  till  we  consider  the  roads  and  the 
mode  of  progression.  He  reaches  home  about  one  o'clock. 
Again  nothing  is  said  about  food  ;  but  we  must  take  leave,  i 
for  our  stomach's  sake  and  our  modem  infii-mities,  ta] 
interpolate  a  snack.  He  then  plays  tennis  or  strolls,] 
according  to  the  weather,  until  three,  when  he  bathe 
At  six  he  sits  dow^n  to  supper,  which  answ^ers  to  out 
dinner,  and  was  the  Roman's  serious  meal.  It  did  nol 
last  so  long  as  the  famous  banquet  discussed  in  the 
fourteen  volumes  of  Athen^us,  but  he  probably  dawdled 
over  it,  and  talked  until  nearly  bedtime.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  Roman  gentlemiin  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  was  almost  as  comfortable  as  hk 
analogue  of  the  eighteenth. 

Far   less  pleasant  is  the  account  which  Pliny  gives. 
with  unmixed  approval,  of  the  fashion  in  which  his  uncle 
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speut  his  day— no  relaxation ;  tltuo  neither  lost  nor 
enjoyed;  nature  and  pleasure  alike  neglected  and  de- 
spised. We  are  told  in  full  tones  of  panegyric  how  he 
took  a  shorthand -writer  in  the  carriage  with  him  when 
he  drove  out,  to  whom  he  dictated  by  the  way,  and  whoso 
lierformanoe  the  nephew  thus  epigrammatically  belauds : 

'  Currant  verba  licet,  manus  est  veloclor  illis ; 
Nondum  lingua  sutim,  destra  peregit  opus,' 

In  truth,  Pliny "s  sense  of  hiiTuour  was  weak ;  and  it 
is  characteristic  of  this  default  that,  although  he  quotes 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Catullus,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  he  only 
mentions  Horace  once,  and  that  in  the  last  book  of  his 
general  correspondence ;  and  he  certainly  never  quotes 
him.  He  explains,  naively  enough,  to  the  great  Tacitus 
that  they  had  common  claims  to  he  remembered  by 
posterity ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  praying 
the  historian  to  give  his  name  a  place  in  his  pages  in 
order  to  render  his  chance  of  immortality  more  secure. 
A  favoorito  topic  with  Pliny  is  the  recita-tion  of  a  man's 
literary  work,  prose  and  verse  alike,  to  his  friends.  His 
philosophy  in  the  matter  comes  in  effect  to  this. 


■  Be  sure,  first,  that  jou  can  trust  your  friends.  They  may 
be  partial,  or,  ou  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  iucoiupctcnt, 
timorous,  jealous,  or  splenetic.  They  luay  be  intellectually 
unable  to  believe  in  the  genius  of  a  man  ivith  Tvhoni  they 
have  been  long  intimate ;  foi'  just  as  we  are  loth  to  beHeve  in 
the  extreme  badness  of  an  old  friend,  so  in  the  domnin  of 
intellectual  creation  we  are  afi'aid  to  dower  him  ivitli  supremo 
power.  But,  if  an  artist  has  in  him  that  nice  balance  of  self- 
trust  and  self 'mistrust  ^vhich  alone  enables  him  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  censure,  approval,  or  silence  of  his  friends, 
then  recitation  is  an  excellent  stimulant  to  correction.' 

So  far  Pliny ;  but  may  it  not  be  doubted  whether  a  man's 
own  judgment  and  candour,  if  only  he  possess  thorn,  are 
not  even  a  keener  touchstone  than  tliose  of  others  ?  Still, 
perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  pull  out  one's  own  teeth,  however 
loose  they  may  be ;  so  ranch  nerve  does  it  need  to  hurt 
oneself  of  set  purpose.  At  all  events  Pliny  clung  to  his 
B  habit  of  recitation. 

H        We  might  fill  many  a  page  with  miscellaneous  scraps 
H  from  the  nine  books  of  his  letters.    He  says  happily  of  an 
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accomplished  orator,  '  Nihil  peccat  nisi  quod  nihil  peccnt,' 
The  idea  has  been  repeated  in  many  shapes  since  hia  day, 
and  it  is  as  improbable  that  he  expressed  it  for  the  first 
time  as  it  is  that  Lord  Tennyson's  '  faultily  faultless 
will  prove  to  have  been  its  final  variant.  By  his  lett 
on  the  advantages  of  sickness  wo  are  gratefully  reminded 
of  our  own  banished  Duke's  reflections  on  '  the  uses  of 
adversity.'  Pliny's  account  of  his  tragic  and  comic  villas 
recalls  vaguely  Horace  Walpole  and  StrawbeiTy  HilL 
His  praise  of  thrushes  (not  a  sea-fish  so  named,  as  certain 
Pelagians  have  vainly  taught)  as  birds  eminently  com- 
panionable after  death,  sets  one,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
range  and  habitat  of  such  minor  fowl,  wondering  whether 
he  was  aware  of  the  auperexcellence  of  the  fieldfare 
among  its  congeners.  And  so  we  might  run  on  with 
him  interminably  from  trifle  to  trifle.  But  we  must  part 
from  him  with  one  final  reflection.  If  the  tenth  book  of 
the  correspondence,  containing  hia  letters  to  Trajan,  be 
genuine — and  we  suppose  that  it  is  acknowledged  so  to 
be — how,  as  proconsul  of  Bithynia,  he  must  have  bo: 
his  patient  but  much  tried  emperor  ! 


>y, 

rst^ 

4 


retL 
7  is^ 


A  leap  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth  century 
like  those  performed  by  the  Swiss  and  Norwegians  over 
their  snow-slopes,  gigantic  but  sure.  We  find  ourselves 
in  England  and  France  in  circumstances  sufficiently 
analogous  to  those  prevailing  in  Italy  during  the  latter 
half  of  Pliny's  life  to  produce,  as  they  surely  did,  a  great 
epoch  of  letter- writing.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
later  period  want  of  national  unity  had  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  similar  revival  in  the  Italian  peninsula  ;  and  the 
same  defect,  along  with  a  more  rudimentary  condition  of 
social  culture,  had  prevented  it  in  Germany.  But,  as 
modern  history  differs  from  ancient  in  that  the  student 
can  no  longer  at  his  ease  foUo^v  the  fate  of  one  or  two 
great  races  at  a  time,  but  finds  tlie  stream  of  narrative 
parted  into  a  hundred  branches,  so,  in  the  case  of  letters, 
instead  of  studying  a  Cicero  or  a  Pliny  as  the  one  repre- 
sentative of  his  time,  we  have  to  distribute  our  attention  j 
over  a  largo  assemblage.  In  England,  amongst  others,  fl 
we  have  Chesterfield,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Walpole,  Gray, 
Cowpor,  and  Mrs  Delany,  who  were  nil  practically  con- 
temporaries, a  group  for  some  years  overlapped  b 
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H  8tiU  unclouded  geniuB  of  S\vift.  In  France  the  catalogue 
H  of  names  is  even  longer;  and  the  brilliance  of  many  of 
H  the  writers  as  clear  as  that  o£  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
H  English  galaxy. 

H  A  complete  survey  of  both  groups  would  plainly  be 
"  beyond  the  compass  of  a  single  article.  Even  the  gpace 
M  that  we  have  given  to  Cicero  and  Pliny  as  the  fathers  of 
H  the  art  is  not  available.  Nor  is  this  necessary  ;  Walpole 
^  and  Cowper  have  been  lately  treated  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review,  and  we  only  propose  now  to  notice  in  a  few 
other  ^vriters  such  characteristics  as  seem  to  illustrate 
^  the  family  likeness  of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  would 
B  only  say  of  Walpole  that  although,  for  his  letters'  sake, 
~  he  has  been  called  the  English  Cicero,  he  gives  us  rather 

I  a  foretaste  of  New^tead  than  echoes  from  Tusculum, 
and  that  we  are  more  inclined  to  bestow  upon  Lord 
Chesterfield  than  upon  Walpole  what  is  at  best  perhaps 
an  unnecessary  nickname. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  moreover,  himself  betrays,  in  a 
passage  in  which  he  commends  the  cultivation  of  letter- 
writing  to  his  son,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  model  his 
own  epistolary  style  on  that  of  the  great  Latin  master. 
In  one  sense  he  succeeded.  Nothing  is  more  complete  in 
^k  its  way  than  the  triumphant  mastery  of  his  ease  and 
polish.      Indeed   it  is  partly  because   his   method   is   so 

b  obviously  predetermined  that  critics  have  been  unfair  to 
him.     It  is  not  true  to  say  that  his  letters  show  him  to 
have  been  without  spontaneity  or  genuineness.     We  defy 
anybody  to  hold  that  view  after  reading  dispassionately 
the  first  two  volumes  of  Lord  Mahon's  collection,  which 
L  contain  the  letters  to  his  son.     These   form  a  valuable 
B  treatise  upon  self-education,  and  abound  not  only  in  good 
feeling,   but   in   good  principles.     Take   the   letter   upon 
what  he  calls  the  greater  and  lesser  talents,  that  is.  upon 
the  cardinal  virtues  and  those  graces  of  manner  and  arts 
^m  of  social  success  which  he  is  careful  to  base,  and  surely 
B  with  reason,  upon  honesty  and  consideration  for  others. 
Every  line  of  it  might  well  be  addressed  to-day  to  a  lad 

tof  sixteen.  What  could  be  more  downright  and  earnest 
than  his  denunciation  of  lying,  or  his  disgust  with  the 
German  aristocracy  for  its  preference  of  '  their  thirty-two 
quarterings  as  against  so  many  cardinal  virtues'?  How 
aptly  on  this  last  point  does  he  quote  Ovid's 
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' .  .  .  geuiiH  et  proavoB  et  qaw  qdd  iecimaa  ipa 
Vii  ea  nostra  voco.' 


Here  are  a  few  phraeea  taken  at  hazard  from  theaj 
two  volumes : — 

'  Tnist  to  nature  for  gemiine  pleasures.  .  .  .  An  unintemipWii 
ILfe  of  pleasure  is  as  insipid  as  coutemptible,  .  .  .  Low  sensosl 
pleasures  are  human  sacrifices  to  false  gods.  ...  A  man  wbo 
tioes  not  solidly  establish  and  really  deserve  a  charact<>r  (ui 
truth,  probity,  good  manners,  and  good  morale,  at  his  tni 
setting-out  in  the  world,  may  impose  and  shine  like  a  mettot 
for  a  very  nhort  time,  but  will  very  soon  vanish  and  be  extin- 
guished with  contempt.' 

He  commends  honesty  even  in  enmity.  '  Veneno  non 
fas  est  uti,'  is  the  text  of  one  letter  upon  the  eubjed. 
He  also  warns  his  boy  against  seeming  to  tolerate  raiUeiy 
against  marriage  or  abuse  of  the  priestly  caste.  He 
apologises,  indeed,  for  not  more  frequently  referring  to 
religious  subjects.  '  I  have  left  these,  I  ow^ii,'  he  sap. 
'  to  your  tutor  (a  clergyman),  but  beware  of  those  enpnb 
forts  who  laugh  at  religion.'  It  is  worth  w^hile  on  this 
subject  to  refer  to  one  of  his  letters  to  Crebillon  fil»- 
admirable,  but  too  long  for  quotation — on  the  blame 
attaching  to  a  man  who  writes  against  the  religion  o( 
his  countiy. 

All  this  and  much  more  of  it  from  the  heartless, 
unprincipled,  and  mundane  Lord  Chesterfield  !  Cjiiic 
to  some  extent  he  was,  and  in  outward  show,  as  in  social 
position,  somewhat  too  like  the  great  Neronian  tourtier 
Petronius  Arbiter,  though  by  no  means  coarse  enough 
to  have  written  the  grosser  scenes  of  the  '  Satiricon-' 
He  was  a  man  of  tlie  world  whose  conduct  was  not  on 
the  piano  of  his  principles,  and  ho  knew  it ;  he  recognised 
that  the  inculcation  of  religion  was  not  in  his  province. 
He  would  be  no  hypocrite ;  but  it  was  quite  within  his 
scope  to  insist  upon  morality,  honour,  wisdom,  and  tlie 
other  main  virtues,  without  making  an  appeal  to  divioo 
sanction. 

Upon  other  characteristics  of  his  general  corrospond- 
euce  we  have  littlo  space  to  enlarge.  Whenever  he  deal* 
with  history  and  poUtics,  whether  it  be  in  writing  to 
Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Harrington,   Mr  Tilson,  or  his 
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godson  aud  friend  Mr  Solomon  Dayrolles,  he  displays 
Btatesmanlike  qualities  which  his  hostility  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  probably  prevented  him  from  putting  to  active 
use.  His  literary  and  artistic  tastes  were  those  of  his 
time.  Of  the  Italian  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
who  have  since  then  risen  into  high  repute,  he  says 
nothing.  Of  poets  he  cites  as  classic  a  fairly  representa- 
tive list  of  Frenchmen ;  among  Italians  the  only  authois 
■whom  he  recommends  are  Ariosto,  Taaso,  and  Boccaccio ; 
he  omits  Dante.  Of  English  poets  again  he  only  names 
three — Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  forgetting  Shakespeare, 
He  owns  that  Homer  too  often  tires  him.  '  When  he 
slumbers,  aays  he,  '  I  too  go  to  sleep.'  He  likes  Virgil,  in 
fact,  better  than  his  model,  though  he  has '  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  snuif  to  keep  awake  during  the  last  half  of  the 
",^neid."'  Milton  has  'his  sublime  passages  and  flashes  of 
light,  but  a  good  deal  of  "  darkness  visible."  *  In  making 
this  last  confession,  he  adds,  '  Keep  this  secret  for  me. 
for  if  it  should  be  known,  I  should  be  abused  by  every 
tasteless  pedant  and  every  sohd  divine  in  England.'  He 
expatiates  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  '  Henriade,'  and 
generally  upon  '  the  wondrousness '  of  Voltaire.  As  this 
judgment  occurs  in  a  late  letter,  it  is  possible  that,  as 
he  lived  on,  congeniality  of  nature  told  upon  his  taste. 
With  a  gi-ateful  recognition  of  one  more  pleasing  touch 
we  leave  him.  In  a  letter  congratulating  his  son  upon 
having  been  in  danger,  because  he  was  then  out  of  it, 
he  quotes,  we  know  not  from  whom : — 

'  Condisce  i  diletti 
Memoria  di  pene, 
N6  sa  che  sia  bene 

Chi  nial  non  soffrl,' 

A  set-ofE  in  allegretto  to  the  '  Nessun  maggior  dolore '  of 
the  neglected  Dante. 

Is  it  rank  heresy  to  say  that,  bearing  in  mind  their 
great  reputation  and  our  own  earlier  recollection  of  them, 
we  rise  from  a  perusal  of  the  letters  of  Gray  with  a  slight 
sense  of  disappointment  ?  What  is  it  that  they  lack  ? 
The  too  obvious  answer  is,  that  which  was  lacking  in  the 
nature  of  the  man ;  and  unfortunately  the  defective 
I  element  in  his  genius  was  just  one  which  is  pre-eminently 
H  injurious  to  letter-writing.     He  did  not  sparkle.     Humour 
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he  had,  but  it  was  not  brilliant;  it  lacked  spontaneity.™ 
Like  his  poetry,  it  was  too  deliberate;  aonietimes  he 
mistook  coarsoiiesa  for  it.  The  truth  is  that  Gray's  was 
no  impulsive  nature.  Fine  as  some  of  his  poems  are, 
one  sees  in  them,  no  less  than  in  his  letters,  a  trace  of 
that  slight  lethargy  which  kept  him  back  from  the 
highest  achievement.  It  was  probably  this  temperament 
which  made  him  dislike  regular  academic  studies,  and 
caused  him  to  leave  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree. 
What  Mr  William  Watson  has  well  called  the  '  frugality' 
of  his  '  note,'  though  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  ill-health 
and  fastidiousness,  must  also  in  some  measure  be  laid 
to  the  account  of  indolence ;  and  these  three  elements 
combined  to  keep  his  letters  only  next  door  to  the  best. 
He  had  also  one  further  drawback,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  with  exactness,  but  which  perhaps  we  may 
express  by  saying  that  he  would  have  been  old-fashtoned  _ 
in  whatever  age  he  had  lived.  H 

Other  great  Englishmen  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  Cowper,  of  whom,  for  the  reason  given  above, 
we  forbear  to  speak,  were  wnters  of  excellent  letters ;  the 
existence  of  their  productions  goes  to  support  the  thesis 
with  which  we  started.  The  names  of  Boliugbroke,  Pope, 
and  Swift,  will  occur  to  everybody.  So  far  as  wre  are 
aware,  an  independent  collection  of  the  letters  of  Boling- 
broke  has  yet  to  be  made,  although  many  good  ones  are 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  published  correspoodenceJ 
of  several  of  his  contemporaries.  Parke's  four  volumesj 
are  entirely  confined  to  letters  written  by  him  as  Secre-I 
tary  of  State  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Swift's  letters  to  his  friends  have  been 
overshadowed  by  those  written  expressly  for  pubtication 
as  political  essays,  and  also  by  the  deser\'edly  famous 
Journal  to  Stella.  As  to  Pope's  published  correspondence, 
considering  the  calibre  of  the  men  with  whom  it  was 
carried  on,  we  must  in  all  candour  admit  that  the  letters 
of  the  group  were  upon  the  whole  rather  flimsy.  Nor 
are  Pope's  own  contributions  generally  pleasant  reading. 
They  seldom  ntrike  the  notes  of  amiability  or  deep  feeling. 
Of  those  written  to  Martha  Blount  and  her  sister,  the 
less  said  the  better.  Even  in  some  of  bis  more  serious 
letters  to  Steele,  the  tone  of  professed  sadness  is  not  so 
much  sad  as  cynical.     'What  care  I  for  the  house  I 
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[cries,  in  refereuce  to  the  disposal  of  tbo  body  aftor  death, 
'  I  am  only  a  lodger.'     Elsewhere  he  writes : — 

['The  moiniiig  after  my  exit  the  sun  n'ill  rise  as  bright  as 
ever,  the  floivers  smell  as  siveet,  the  plants  spi'ing  as  gi-een, 
the  world  will  proceed  in  its  old  course,  people  will  laugh  aa 
heartily,  and  marry  as  fast,  as  they  were  used  to  do.' 

Besides  this,  the  letters  give  ub  incidentally  glimpses 
of  the  worst  side  of  Pope — of  his  spite,  his  dishonesty,  hia 
turpitude.  For  hia  obliquities  he  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
condemned  as  unrelentingly  as  if  ho  had  been  a  well- 
formed,  handsome,  and  healthy  man.  Hia  tortuous  nature 
■was  a  reflex  of  his  physical  deformity ;  his  was,  so  far, 
'  mens  curva  in  corpore  curve.'  He  was  his  own  best  self 
in  his  writings,  his  worst  in  his  deeds.  His  fine  qualities 
of  mind,  constantly  distorted  or  thrust  aside  in  his  life 
and  conduct  towards  friends  and  foes  alike,  had  uninter- 
rupted play  in  his  poetry ;  but  his  letters  are  not  upon 
that  plane  morally  or  intellectually  ;  they  are  associated 
rather  with  his  life  and  conduct. 

For  Mrs  Delany,  because  she  occupies  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  remembrances  apart  from,  and  neither  above 
nor  below  others  with  whom  she  might  bear  comparison 
— illustrious  possessors  of  qualities  which  she  does  not 
claim,  and  against  whom,  content  to  chann  alone,  and 
secure  in  her  feminine  self-ivithdrawal  and  reserve,  she 
asserts  no  rivalry — we  have  kept  our  last  few  words  of 
recognition.  A  lady  born  and  bred,  a  ci-eature  of  bodily 
grace  and  of  mental  accomplishments,  many,  no  doubt, 
fantastic  and  trivial,  but  others  sufficiently  substantial, 
with  no  pretension  to  great  wit,  but  gay,  loving,  out- 
spoken and  sincere,  bright,  clever,  and  a  model  of  purity 
amid  surroundings  which  were  sometimes  not  overpure, 
gifted,  above  all,  with  a  consummate  genius  for  friend- 
ship, she  passed  her  long  life  in  as  charming  a  cotorie  of 
her  own  sex  as  one  woman  has  ever  collected.  In  this 
department  of  her  attraction  her  light  never  burnt  low. 
Long  after  the  flow  of  her  own  sprigbthness  had  run 
almost  dry,  and  death  or  growinfj  age  had  thinned  or 
dimmed  the  stars  in  her  youthful  circle  of  associates,  she 
continued  to  play  the  part  of  an  accapareuse  of  sweet 
intimacies;  and,  as  her  old  friends  fell  silent,  u  new  crop 
of  correspondents  rose  about  her,  hardly  less  devoted  or 
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less  sprightly  than  those  she  had  to  mourn.  She  ^V 
bora  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  she  came  near  to  seeing  it  out;  and  with  her,  there- 
fore, our  sporadic  reminiscencea  of  ita  English  letter- 
writers  may  not  unfitly  come  to  a  close. 

Society  reached  the  letter-bearing  stage  Booner  in 
France  than  in  England ;  and  the  array  of  writers  U 
proportionately  larger.  Their  published  correspondonca 
forms  an  almost  incompressible  mass  of  material,  de- 
manding and  deserving  careful  assortment  and  treat- 
ment in  detail.  Perhaps  no  one  but  a  Frenchman,  and 
one  with  the  genius  of  a  Sainte-Beuve,  could  make  an 
adequate  survey  of  it,  The  nuances  of  the  language 
alone,  where  style  has  to  he  considered,  bespeak  French 
appreciation ;  and  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
recognition  of  French  sentiment  is  apt  to  put  more  tban 
a  alight  or  occasional  strain  upon  English  tolerance.  In 
making  a  selection,  which  must  of  necessity  bo  very  small, 
we  not  unnaturally  turn  first  to  a  collection  -wherein  ^ 
style  confronts  us  with  no  responsibility,  and  sentiment  ■ 
certainly  makes  no  difficult  claim  upon  our  forbearance.    ™ 

Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  Elector 
Palatine,  was  married,  at  an  age  when  she  could  have  had 
no  say  in  the  matter,  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  widower  of  Henrietta  of  England, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  I,  '  Madame '  was  a  German  of 
the  Germans  in  physique,  instinct,  habits,  character,  and 
predilections.  A  residence  of  fifty-one  years  in  Prance 
wrought  no  change  whatever  in  her.  '  J'^tais  trop  fig^' 
she  says,  '  quand  je  \-in8  en  France,  pour  changer  de 
caractere.'  There  never  was  an  instance  of  Horace's 
proverb  more  unqualified ;  assuredly  '  Crelum  non  animum 
mutavit.'  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  nearly  all  , 
her  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  her  relatives  in  fl 
the  Palatinate,  and  in  her  native  tongue ;  and  that  oo  ™ 
the  few  occasions  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she 
condescended  upon  French,  she  showed  how  completely 
in  that,  as  in  other  matters,  she  was  unable  to  '  tame 
her  nature  down'  to  the  acquisition  of  any  outward 
or  visible  sign  of  her  French  adoption.  She  was,  indeed, 
received  without  delay  into  the  Roman  Church,  but 
her  conversion  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  even 
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Bkin-ileep.  She  no  more  sun-endered  her  Lutheranisni 
than  her  nationality ;  and,  though  she  was  never  troubled 
by  them,  her  hatred  and  auspicion  of  priests  waa  almost 
inexcusably  strong.     In  this  vein  ehe  writes  :— 

'Croyez  moi,  le  but  dn  christianisme  est  le  m^me  ehez  tons 
Ics  Chretiens ;  lea  differences  qn'ou  voit  ue  soiit  que  ties  chan- 
sons de  prfitre,  qui  ue  toncemeiit  pas  leg  honnfites  gens.' 


[Doctrinal  points,  she  insists,  are  mainly  kept  alive  by 
'  messieurs  les  pr»5dicateura '  in  order  to  make  laynion 
quarrel,  and  no  to  keep  up  the  sacerdotal  prestige  and 
consequence   which    the    unity   of    Christendom    would 

^infallibly  impair.  She  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
charge   against  professional  theologians,  often  with  in- 

I  temperance,  but  seldom  without  some  quaint  touch  of 
humorous  intelligence.  In  all  essentials  of  religious 
conduct  she  was  rigid;  but  to  minor  observances,  fasting 
for  instance,  she  gave  little  quarter. 
As  a  set-off  against  her  emancipation  from  non- 
essential practice  and  ceremonies  she  never  forgets  to 
insist  upon  her  love  for  and  study  of  the  Bible.  She 
delights  to  chronicle  her  daily  readings.  In  one  letter 
she  says  that  she  has  read,  the  day  before,  the  54th  and 
55th  Psalms,  the  14th  and  15th  chapters  of  St  Matthew, 
and  the  3rd  and  4th  chapters  of  St  John.  That  was 
in  1705,  when  she  had  been  settled  no  less  than  thirty 
years  among  the  distractions  and  infidelities  of  the 
French  Court.  And  the  habit  rather  grew  than  declined 
in  her.  Only  three  years  before  her  death  we  find  a 
letter  containing  a  for  longer  morning  list ;   and   later 

»  still   ehe   w^rites.  '  La   Bible   est   une  bonne   et   salutaire 
nourriture,  et  de  plus  fort  agr^ablo.' 
Conformable  to  her  religiousness  was  her  charity,  and 
her  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.     She  assisted 
those  about  her,  so  far  as  her  limited  resources  allowed, 
■with  an  unsparing  hand  ;  and  she  never  forgot  the  popu- 
lation of   her   native   Palatinate,  which   had   long   been 
exposed  to  all  the  privations  and  devastations  of   war. 
I     Her  marriage  was  of  necessity  unhappy,  and  she  had  to 
H^ear  with  the  frivolities  and  indiscretions  of  her  husband 
^^for  thirty  years.     She  never,  however,  complains  of  her 
lot,  though  it  is  manifest  that  it  darkened  her  outlook 
upon  life.     The  note  of  her  philosophy  is  resignation,  not 
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imtempered  with  a  fatalism  which  refers  everjthuig  to 
the  unexplained  will  of  God.  She  writes  of  the  married 
state  as  a  subject  for  despair.  Though  life  had  lost  all 
illusion  for  her  she  had  no  desii'e  to  quit  it. 

'Je  ne  d^ire  pas  la  mort'  (she  says),  'et  je  ne  la  redoat« 
point. .  . .  Nous  Savons  bien  que  tout  est  le  rdsultat  de  la  volool^ 
de  Dieu,  et  n'ftrrive  que  conime  il  I'ji  fixe  de  toute  ^temitij: 
niais  le  Tout-Puisaant  ue  nous  ayaut  consult^s  siir  ce  qu'il 
voulait  faire,  nous  somuies  daus  I'ignorance  sur  les  causes  de 
pe  que  nous  voyone  arriver," 

Though  she  generalised  thus  about  life  and  marriage. 
it  is  clear  tliat  she  took  her  own  ugliness  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  her  ill-success.  Her  self-portraiture  is 
drawn  so  unflinchingly  that  it  is  worth  transcription. 

'  II  faut  que  tous  ne  vous  soiiveniez  gu6re  de  moi  si  vouB  nc 
me  rangez  pas  au  nombre  des  laides ;  je  I'ai  toujour^  6t^.  et  j* 
le  suis  devenue  encore  plus  des  suites  de  la  i>etite-v6role ;  mt 
taille  eat  monstriiense  de  grosseur,  je  suis  aussi  carr^  qu'im 
cube ;  ma  peau  est  d'un  rouge  tachete  de  jaiine ;  mes  cheveni 
deviennetit  tous  gris  ;  mou  nez  a  ^te  tout  bariol^  pai-  la  petite- 
v6role,  ainsi  que  mes  deux  joues;  j'ai  la  bouche  gi-aode,  l 
dents  gAtees,  et  voili  lo  portrait  dc  inoa  joli  visage.' 


in 
11. 
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There  is  independent  testimony  that  her  description 
was  witJiout  exaggeration.  But  her  loving  nature  and 
her  strong,  if  not  brilliant,  intellect  must  have  pierced 
through  her  uncomoliness  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
win  the  heart  of  her  husband,  if  only  he  had  had  one  (o 
win.  But  as  it  was,  she  despaired  of  htm,  as  of  the  rest . 
of  her  entourage,  and  solitude  w^as  hor  refuge  from  di»-| 
illusion  and  disgust. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  she  found  herself,  both  At 
Paris  and  Versailles,  as  it  were  in  a  desert.  She  'was  ao( 
by  any  means  to  the  taste  of  those  about  her.  The 
brilliant,  beautiful,  and  abandoned  ladies  of  the  Court 
were  not  likely  to  seek  for  the  intimacy  of  the  rough 
repulsive  Crerman,  so  downright,  so  outspoken,  so  genuine, 
so  impatient  of  intrigue,  and  so  little  lenient  to  their 
elegant  frivolities  and  unreserved  profligacies.  And  on 
her  side  it  was  not  so  much  severity  as  loathing.  If 
possible,  she  hated  the  men  worse  than  the  women.  She 
does  not  scruple  to  accuse  thom  of  the  most  abominable 
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vices.  Without  the  slightest  circumlocution  she  expresses 
her  astonish  men  t  that  Paris  does  not  suffer  such  a  ven- 
geance as  fell  of  old  upon  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  she  was  prono  to  accept  rumour  and 
gossip,  serious  and  trivial  alike ;  and  that  she  cordially 
detested  France  and  the  French,  and  all  fcheir  ways — food, 
habits,  and  principles  alike.  We  may  admit  that  in  this 
there  was  something  of  prejudice,  as  there  was  un- 
doubtedly in  her  unreasoning  and  ignorant  dislike  of 
us  English,  of  whom  she  had  had  no  personal  experience, 
and  of  whose  history  she  knew  little. 

Her  choice  of  foods  was  as  essentially  Teutonic  as  her 
Protestantism.     Here  is  her  culinary  creed  :— 

'tJn  bon  plat  de  choueroute  et  des  saucissons  fmn^s  sont, 
selon  moi,  un  r^gal  digne  d'un  roi,  et  auquel  rien  n'est  pre- 
ferable. . . .  Jonepeuxsouffrirui  le  the  nile  cafuni  lechoeolat; 
ce  qui  me  fei-ait  plaisir,  ce  serait  une  bomie  aoupo  &  la  bi^re, 
mais  c'est  ce  qu'on  ne  peut  se  procurer  ici.' 

The  whole  menu  forebodes  nightmare ;  but  what  of  the 
last-mentioned  fluid  ?  It  must  be  the  German  Bier- 
suppe.  Providence  has  ordained  good  beer  and  good 
soup,  but  surely  sets  its  seal,  except  in  Germany,  against 
their  mesalliance. 

There  are  many  reflections  and  judgments,  historical, 
poetical,  and  personal,  which  are  not  only  interesting  but 
generally  creditable  to  her  insight,  and  this,  although  she 
does  seem  to  have  had  a  genuine  respect  and  affection  for 
Louis  Quatorze.  She  would  have  us  believe  too,  what  is 
likely  enough,  that  he  had  an  equal  regard  for  her.  She 
seems  to  have  been  especially  struck  by  the  dignity  and 
courage  with  which  he  met  death.  She  says  that,  very 
shortly  before  he  actually  died,  he  turned  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  said  with  a  smile,  'J'avais  entendu  dire 
qu'il  6tait  difficile  de  mourir;  je  vous  assure  que  je  trouve 
que  c'est  chose  tres  aisee."  To  this  the  last  words  that 
Byron  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  expiring  Manfred, 
addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  St  Maurice,  '  Old  man,  'tis  not 
so  difficult  to  die,'  form  a  perfect  parallel.  Her  two 
strongest  passions  seem  to  have  been  hatred  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  love  of  bodily  exercise.  For  the 
unacknowledged  wife  of  Louis  XIV,  '  La  vieiUe,"  •  La 
Vol.  204.— JVo.  407.  2  a 
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vilaine,'  'La  eort-iere,"  'ha  guenipe,'  'La  truie,"  form  the 
ascending  series  in  her  vocabulary  of  vituperation.  She 
once  calls  her  '  La  personne  qui  est  ici  toute  puissante'; 
and  the  phrase  sounds  by  contrast  quite  compiinientan.". 
Her  love  of  the  chase,  up  to  the  time  of  her  widowhood, 
I  was  insatiable ;  and  even  after  her  husband's  death  she 

I  followed   the  hunt,  as  well  as  she  could,   in  a  carriage, 

f  but  apparently  from  that  time  she  rode  to   hounds  no 

I  more.     A  hundred  good  stories  are  scattered  through  her 

I  correspondence.     One  can  only  encourage  the  reader  to 

search  for  them,  albeit  with  a  warning.  Several  of  them 
are  beyond  endurance;  and  of  many  more  it  must  be 
owned  that  for  very  delicate  palates  or  hypereeiuntiTe 
nostrils  they  are  too  highly  flavoured  or  too  pungent 
But  I'obuster  folk  may  be  assured  that  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice  they  may  be  called  to  make  of  their  sense  of 
propriety  will  be  generously  expressed  in  torma  of  un- 
deniable and  not  altogether  illegitimate  fun. 
^H  The  letters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  evoke  a  remem- 

^B        brance  of  Mrs  Delany.     There  is  something  akin  in  the 
r  fate,  if  not  in  the  character,  of  the  two  ladies.    Thoy  were 

born  within  three  years  of  each  other.    They  wer«  botii 
I  members  of  good  but  not  wealthy  families;    both  were 

I  over-persuaded,  if   not   coerced,  into   marriages  of   con- 

venience  which  turned  out  ill.  Each  had  considerable 
personal  beauty,  an  abundance  of  the  lighter  mental  gift*, 
and  an  imperfect  education,  which  good  taste,  and  that 
industry  which  comes  of  self-respect,  enabled  them  to  _ 
supplement.  Both  alike  Hved  in  the  society  of  their  timo  ■ 
which  was  best  worth  knowing ;  both  had  a  consvunmate 
genius  for  friendship ;  and  both  Hved  to  be  very  old 
women.  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  It  were  useless  to 
pretend  that  the  fascinations  of  Madame  du  Delfand  in 
her  later  life  do  more  thau  partially  erase  the  indiscn* 
tions  of  her  youth.  But,  if  ever  a  beautiful  and  engaging 
woman  could  plead  the  fashion  of  her  times  in  extenua- 
tion of  frailty,  it  would  be  in  the  unblushingly  vidotu 
milieu  into  which  Madame  du  Deffand  was  bom.  1b 
France,  at  that  time,  highly  bom  men  and  w^omen  stepped 
into  vice  as  into  an  inheritance;  and  contemporary  Bocietf 
in  England  seems  immaculate  in  comparison. 

Purism  apart,  Madame  du   De&'and   becomes  chiefly 
interesting  for  us  when  her  period  of  questionable  friend- 

I d 
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ships  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  though,  during  her 
earlier  wonuinhood,  she  had  lived  and  corresponded  freely 
with  many  of  '  the  choice  and  uiaster-spirits '  of  her  age, 
it  is  in  the  four  volumes  of  her  letters  to  Horace  Walpole 
that  the  fascination  of  her  correspondence  lies.  She  did 
not  make  the  acquaintance  of  Walpole  till  she  was  in  her 
seventieth,  and  he  in  his  fiftieth  year.  They  were  both, 
therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  indiscretion ;  and  the 
disparity  of  years  "was  greatly  against  the  lady.  But 
there  was  ao  strong  an  element  of  romance  in  their 
intimacy  that,  could  we  be  aa  sure  of  his  feeling  for  her 
an  we  are  of  hers  for  him,  we  should  say  that  her  letters 
alone  formed  a  history  of  the  most  tender  and  delicate 
friendship  between  two  elderly  people  that  was  ever  put 
upon  recoi-d.  His  letters  to  her  ho  was  careful  to  keep 
from  the  world.  Some  few  years  before  her  death  he 
insisted  that  they  should  all  be  either  burnt  or  restored 
to  hitn.  Beyond  a  few  extracts  of  ivhich  the  French 
editor  of  Madame  du  Deffand  had  become  possessed, 
none  of  them  have  been  published ;  and  probably  very 
few  are  now  in  existence.  Walpole  obviously  shrank 
from  the  notion  of  figuring  as  a  lover  fa^'oured  with  '  lea 
restes '  of  an  old  lady  of  seventy,  who,  by-the-bye,  was 
totally  blind  before  he  knew  her,  and  was  eventually 
threatened  with  total  deafness  to  boot.  She  was  con- 
scious of  their  fundamental  differences.  '  Je  finis  en  vou8 
disant,*  shw  says  in  one  of  her  early  letters,  '  que  je  suis 
femme,  tres  femme,  et  femmelette ' ;  but  she  knew  him  to 
be  of  a  different  stamp.  No  effusiveness,  no  flavour  of 
youth  was  left  to  him.  'Suis-je  fait,'  ho  bad  written  to 
her,  '  pour  etre  le  heros  d'un  roman  epistolaire  ?  '  and  she 
obviously  recognised  his  refusal  to  accept  the  role.  But 
she  had  no  notion  of  losing  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
impulsiveness  of  her  own  nature.  She  constantly  alludes 
to  his  repeated  requests  for  more  reserve,  and  invariably 
replies  "with  entreaties  for  forgiveness  and  promises  of 
amendment.  But  her  resolves  soon  melted  like  snow  in 
her   own  warmth ;   and,  though  she   declared   that   she 

^  \vould  only  do  as  she  was  bidden,  and  was  '  comme  les 

Bjjetits  chiens  qui  no  sautent  que  pour  le  roi,'  she  soon 
renewed  that '  epanchemont  de  coeur '  which  was  indeed 

.     to   her   the   chief   necessary   of   life.      Of   this   ahe   was 

Hcritically  conscioun. 
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'Vons   avez    I'aisoa'   (she  writes    on   one  occasion)    '  de  roO^ 
^tooner  qu'it  mon  Age  mon   ame  ne  vieillLase  point:  cUe  k 
les  mi^mes  besoins  qu'elle  avait  il.  cinqiiante  ans,  et  tuftme  i 
qiiarante.'      And   again :    '  Fardonnez-nioi,   inoii    ami,   suivex 
I'exemplo  dii  Seigneur  avec  la  Madeleine ;   dites  comme  ltd, 

"  beaucoup  de  ptoh6s  lui  sont  remis,  pai-ce  qu'elle  a "    Ah. 

je  n'ach^ve  pas,  je  g&terais  mes  afTaires  au  lien  de  les  racom- 
moder.  Au  nom  de  Dieu,  ne  me  grondez  pas,  ou,  ce  qui  sersit 
pis,  ne  me  boudez  pas ;  nous  etion^  si  bien  ensemble.' 

And  so  they  doubtless  Tvere,     Walpole  did  fee!,  tlioagh 
he  feared  to  expose  himself.    His  touching  lettera,  written 
after  her  death  to  his  nephew  in  Paris,  and  lately  priotcdM 
by  Sir  Spencer   Walpole,   put  this  beyond  doubt.      Sb^B 
herself   lets   us   know   that   he   used   to   address  ber  as 
'  ma  petite  '  and  ■  ma  mie.'     They  both  came  very  near  toj 
love,  she  probably  nearer  than  he,  owing  to  his  greateM 
power  of  self-restraint,  in  alliance  with  his  self-conscions-" 
nes3   and  fear  of   ridicule,    tbougb   what  Hdicule  there    i 
can  be  in  real  love  at  any  age  it  is  difficult  to  inutgine.     ^U 
But  Madame  du  Deffand   was  not  only  a   ^vriter  o^^ 
sentimentalities ;   she   had   wit,  and   literary   as   well  as 
historic  insight,  and  she  was  a  keen  judge  of  character. 
She   has   left   half  a   dozen   excellent    portraits    o£    her 
intimates,  both  men  and  women,   and   she  saw  at  once 
through  what  we  may  call  the  shambling  moraJ  gait  of 
Charles   James   Fox.      Her   letters   to   Voltaire   show  a 
genuine    appreciation    of    literature    and    history.       In 
Shakespeare  she  saw  a  likeness  to  Homer.     His  '  Gorio- 
lanus '  revolted   her ;    she  thought  its   hero   abominable 
and  senseless;    'Macbeth'  horrified,  but  interested  heri 
the  terrors  of  'Lear'  spread  a  gloom  over  her  which  sh* 
could  not  expres.'i ;   '  Cymbeline '   interested  and  pleased 
her.     She  found  '  Don  Quixote '  insupportable,   and  wa* 
bored  by  Gluck's  '  Ipliigonie '  and  '  Orphee,"  and    by  the 
'  Barbier  de   Seville '   of    Beauinarchais.      She   preferred 
Ariosto  to  Tasso,  much  to  her  credit;  and  she   admirtJ 
our  own  Richardson,  as  all  good  people  do.     She  bated 
Rousseau   and   all   his   works.     She   disapproved    of  the 
Crusades   and  disliked   all   stories   of  mad   or   eccentric 
persons   and  all   romances  of  chivalry,  preferring  plain 
histories   and   memoirs  of   natural   folk.      Her   love  for 
poetry  was  not   sound  enough  to  save  her  from  caliinz 
Racine's  'Athalie'  her  favourite  work.      She  attributes 
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her  acknowledged  want  of  breadth  in  taste  to  her  lack 
of  early  education  and  good  companionship.  The  plea 
may  be  admitted ;  but,  all  the  same,  she  was  not  a 
Madame  de  Sevignri,  and  she  knew  it:  and  we,  in  spite 
of  our  liking,  cannot  raise  her  to  any  high  place  among 
female  intellects.  It  says,  however,  much  for  her  spon- 
taneity, that  her  letters  show  no  signs  of  having  suffered 
by  their  dictation  to  a  secretary.  There  was  much  love  in 
her  even  to  the  end ;  and  one  of  her  last  letters  concludes 
with  tho  passionate  cry  :  '  Adieu  I'Angletorre  !  Adieu  les 
Anglais  I  et,  pour  dire  tout  ce  que  je  regrette,  adieu 
mon  Ami ! ' 

It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  at  this  moment  a 
further  survey  of  the  great  French  epistolary  school. 
Voltaire  and  Madame  de  S^vign^  confront  us  as  only 
two  out  of  a  dozen  personages  deserving  ample  treat- 
ment; and  their  twenty-seven  volumes  alone  are  bulky 
warnings  against  an  overvaulting  exhaustiveness.  To 
the  subject  of  Voltaire's  letters  an  antecedent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mighty  spirit  that  produced  thorn  would  be 
an  indispensable  introduction.  It  is  not  the  common  case 
of  going  to  a  man's  letters  for  his  character;  with 
Voltaire  you  must  go  to  his  letters  with  his  character  in 
hand.  His  countrymen  appraise  him  as  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  the  French  mind.  He  was  certainty 
a  supreme  exhibition  of  the  intellectual  genius  and  moral 
contrasts  of  their  race.  We  must  resist  the  temptation  to 
say  more  of  him  than  that  his  letters  and  Cicero's  stand 
together  and  alone.  If  Cicero's  lay  bare  his  epoch  aa 
well  as  himself,  Voltaire's  display  his  epoch  in  himself. 
But,  except  for  Cicero,  Voltaire  is  to  all  of  those  whose 
claims  to  attention  we  have  advocated,  as  a  Himalayan 
peak  to  a  Cumberland  hill.  Both  of  these  are  admirable 
forms  of  terrestrial  scenery,  but  we  may  only  plead 
for  the  beauty  of  the  one  upon  condition  that  we  concede 
the  supremacy  of  the  other. 
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The  bitteruess,  not  to  say  the  ferocity,  of  the  Disruption 
controversy  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  knows  tiw 
religious  life  of  Scotland.  There  are,  however,  moo; 
signs  that  this  animosity,  so  inexplicable  to  the  KogUsb 
mind,  is  on  the  eve  of  disappearance.  The  generatioD 
which  fills  the  churches  to-day  does  not  understand,  or, 
if  it  does  understand,  does  not  value,  the  causes  of  divi- 
sion. That  the  fires  of  the  Disruption  are  still  smoulder- 
ing, was  revealed  in  the  Free  Church  case  and  the  LonU' 
decision.  But  the  feelings  which  that  decision  aroused 
were  very  diifereut  from  those  that  marked  the  period  of 
the  Disruption.  IE  hero  and  there  a  veteran  niay  be 
found  who  imagines  that  the  slogan  which  thrilled  lUs 
youth  can  stir  his  grandchildren,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  in  a  very  short  period  it  will  be  possible  to  studf 
the  great  battle  of  the  Moderates  and  the  Kvangelicat 
as  dispassionately  as  the  equally  fierce  strife  betwe^ 
Resolutioners  and  Protesters  in  an  earlier  iieriod. 

The  popular  account  of  the  Disruption  is  eminently 
suitable  for  the  writer  of  a  novel '  with  a  purpose.'  It  it 
OB  accurate  as  an  account  drawn  chiefly  from  platfomt 
speeches  and  partisan  pamphlets  miglit  be  expected  U> 
be.  The  Disruption  cannot  be  explained  save  as  ibe 
culmination  of  a  century  of  Church  history.      It  wm 
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the  result  of  influences  liable  to  be  forgotten ;  and  it 
is  not  a  sufiicient  description  to  speak  of  it  as  an  out- 
bui-st  of  righteous  anger  against  a  palpable  iniquity. 

The  most  eloquent  speeches  of  that  epoch  were 
those  of  Chalmers ;  ^md,  as  Chalmers  is  the  greatest 
figure  in  Scotland  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  it 
is  usually  supposed  that  the  Disruption  was  the  result 
of  his  leadership.  But,  though  the  adhesion  of  Chalmers 
to  the  Disruption  Church  was  one  source  of  popular 
support,  and  though  the  Free  Church  has  been  often 
called  the  Church  of  Chalmers,  it  is  probably  more  correct 
to  trace  its  inception  to  Robert  Candlish.  Chahnei-s  'went 
out'  in  1843  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  reader  of  the  life 
of  Candlish  is  aware  of  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  he  was 
bent  upon  the  organisation  of  a  new  church.  Yet  Candlish 
must  not  be  dismissed  as  a  mere  adventurer.  He  was 
himself  the  product  of  forces  against  which  Chalmers 
was  always  inclined  to  protest.  Though  he  regarded 
himself  as  an  EvangeUcal,  Chalmers  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  days  a  Moderate  at  heart.  Candlish  threw  himself 
unreservedly  into  the  cause  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

As  a  personality,  Candlish  cannot  claim  the  interest 
Tvhich  Chalmers  arouses.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  his 
biographer,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  give  the  public  utter- 
ances of  his  hero,  almost  forgets  to  let  us  see  the  man. 
In  his  day,  C;indlish  must  have  been  a  man  of  strong  and 
impressive  character.  While  a  mere  striphug,  he  was 
judged  ^vorthy  to  occupy  the  pulpit  adorned  by  the  great 
Audi'ew  Thomson.  That  this  was  not  due  to  an  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  among  a  people  not  prone  to  emotionalism, 
is  shown  by  the  further  fact  that  in  1S43  Candlish  became 
the  founder  of  Free  St  George's,  a  church  whose  position 
in  Scotland  is  unique.  In  the  Disruption  controversies 
he  leapt  to  the  front,  when  only  a  few  years  over  thirty, 
and  revealed  himself  as  the  possessor  of  the  strongest 
will,  the  stoutest  heart,  the  most  passionate  nature  of  all 
those  who  'went  out."  If  it  is  correct  to  speak  of  the 
Free  Church  as  the  work  of  Candlish,  then  he  deserves 
some  notice.  For  he  must  be  accounted  the  author  either 
of  the  greatest  of  Scotland's  blessings,  or  of  the  most 
disastrous  of  her  calamities;  and  he  is  to  be  judged  as 
one  whose  actions  determined  the  course  of  Scottish 
religion  for  at  least  a  century. 
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TliG  details  of  the  Disruption  controvert'  need  not  U   I 
referred  to  in  this  article.     Those  who  are  carious  nay  I 
unravel  a  very  tangled  skein  by  reading  one   or  two  rf   l 
the  histories  or  biographies  which  cover  the  period,   b 
a  ponderous  -work,  I>r  Bryce  gives  the  Moderate  version, 
Dr  Buchanan  states  the  EvangeUcal  case.      His  nsrratin  I 
is  aufficientiy  judged  when  we  observe  that,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  he  does  not  once  mention  the  name  of  Bugb 
Miller,   Now,  if  the  Free  Church  commanded  any  popaUi 
enthusiasm,  it  was  duo  less  to  Chalmers  or  to  Candlish 
than  to  Miller.     In  the  '  Witness '  Miller  at  once  iate^  J 
preted   and   instructed  the  mind  of   the  laity.      It  is  i  | 
aufBcient  condemnation  of  Buchanan's  book  to  note  hli  \ 
neglect  of  Candlish's  greatest  ally. 

The  Disruption  is  often  described  as  the  result  of  > 
quarrel  about  the  election  of  ministers.  The  particulir 
apostasy  which  the  Free  Church  flung  off  in  such  aogtt 
is  said  to  he  the  unscriptural  and  unpreabyterian  systeo 
of  patronage.  In  this  statement  there  is  at  once  tniti 
and  error.  Scotland  never  acquiesced  kindly  in  the 
system  w^hich  allows  a  landed  proprietor  or  a  corpon- 
tion  to  impose  a  minister  upon  a  parish  without  onf 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Sir  Henry  Crail. 
in  his  '  Century  of  Scottish  Histoiy,"  has  shown  how  III* 
Act  of  1712,  which  instituted  patronage,  was  justified  b» 
the  poHtical  exigencies  of  the  moment'.  But  poUtintl 
exigencies  could  not  make  patronage  congenial  to  a 
Presbyterian  Church.  Presbytery  bases  its  system  an 
the  principle  that  the  people  may  be  trusted  and  ought 
to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  their  judg- 
ment should  not  be  hghtened  hy  any  parental  superri- 
sion.  It  cannot  sympathise  with  the  logical  fallacy  that  %\ 
spiritual  call  mediated  through  the  people  is  ipso  facti 
a  call  from  '  below  "  rather  than  from  '  above,'  and  tbntl 
the  promise  of  power  from  '  on  high "  has  any  referenc 
to  the  grades  of  social  or  hierarchical  rank.  Presbyter 
has  recognised  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  the  institution  > 
the  eldership  ;  and  a  polity,  which  admits  the  laity  to  ic 
courts  in  equal  numbers  with  the  clergy,  is  not  likely  la 
view  patronage  with  much  favour. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  patronage  had  worked  badly. 
'lairds'  of  Scotland  liave  never  shown  great  sympathy 
with  the  National  Church,  and  the  records  of  the  oourtaj 
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in  the  eighteenth  century  are  full  of  disputed  settle- 
ments. An  impetus  to  popular  feeling  was  given  by  the 
iReforai  Bill  of  1832 ;  and  the  natural  desire  for  rights  in 
the  Church,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  secured  in 
the  State,  was  fostered  actively  by  a  new  commercial 
class,  which  waa  anxious  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
aristocracy.  When  such  a  feeling  waa  strong  in  the 
country,  a  body  so  sensitive  to  public  opinion  as  the 
General  Assembly  could  not  long  avoid  dealing  with  it. 
Andrew  Thomson  had  often  fulminated  against  patron- 
age. The  party  which  afterwards  built  the  Free  Chux'ch 
were  his  disciples.  Yet  it  is  not  accurate  to  describe 
their  measures  as  aimed  directly  against  patronage.  The 
"Veto  Act  of  1834  was  not  so  much  an  attack  upon 
patronage  as  an  attempt  to  buttress  it  in  face  of  a 
popular  agitation.  Dr  Chalmers,  w^ho  introduced  the 
Bill,  waa  to  the  end  of  his  days  suspicious  of  the  popu- 
lace. But,  ere  the  critical  period  arrived,  the  abolition  of 
patronage  had  become  a  war-cry,  and  secured  for  the 
Free  Church  a  popular  support  which  could  not  have 
been  gained  by  the  cause  that  appealed  most  strongly  to 
the  clergy. 

Patronage  was  an  occasion  rather  than  a  cause.  They 
ore  nearer  to  the  truth  who  say  that  the  root  of  the  strife 
is  to  be  found  in  the  problem  of  spiritual  independence. 
In  his  little  book  on  the  subject,  Mr  Macpherson  has 
Bought  to  prove,  what  to  a  Scottish  reader  requires  no 
proof,  that  all  the  controvei-sies  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Scotland  have  raged  round  this  matter.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  represent  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  delighting 
in  '  heresy- hunting."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cases  of 
heresy  in  Scotland  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Among 
all  the  secessions  and  subdivisions  which  have  marked 
the  course  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  only  one,  and  that 
a  secession  of  little  moment,  haa  been  definitely  traceable 
to  a  theological  dispute.  The  rival  organisations  in  Scot- 
land do  not  represent  contradictory  versions  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  only  different  views  as  to  the 
content  of  the  phrase  '  spiritual  independence.'  The 
contention  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  always  been 
that  the  Church  must  be  regarded  as  in  possession  of  a 
life  of  its  own.  It  is  not  a  department  of  State,  nor  is  it 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  club,  a  friendly  society,  or  a 
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joint-stock  company.      Mr  Macpherson   has   la.V>oured  la 
maintain,  what  neither  Established  Churchmen  nor  Preej 
Churchmen   will    deny,   that    spiritual   independence   i» 
essential,  and  that  establishment  is  only  accidental.     His 
error  lies  in  conceiving  that  the  particular  intei-pretatjon  | 
of  spiritual  independence  put  forward  by  the  Evangelic 
party  at  the  Disruption  is  the  only  possible  application  i 
the  principle.     With  the  principle  the  Moderates  had  no 
quarrel.    Their  complaint  was  that  the  KvangelicaU  wen 
reading  into  the  term  a  meaning  which  it  could  hardlj     | 
bear. 

The  saying  concerning  the  old  priest  and  the  uev  J 
presbyter  contains  more  truth  than  is  always  perceived  ■ 
There  ia  a  High-church  Presbyterianism  which  combin«" 
with  its  love  of  evangelical  doctrine  a  conception  of  the 
clerical  office  and  an  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  as  lofty  as  Ultramontane  or  Tractariau  could 
desire.  Its  greatest  exponent  was  Andrew  Melville,  tiw 
Scottish  Hildebrand;  and  the  principles  for  T\'hich  h^ 
fought  are  nowhere  more  clearly  put  than  in  his  famous 
words : — 


1 


'  There  are  two  kings  and  two  khigdoms  in  Scotland.     Theral 
is  King  JameB,  the  head  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  there  is  I 
Christ  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Church,  whose  subject  James  VI 
is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  aoraj 
head,  but  a  member.' 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a,  commentary 
on  these  words ;  and  the  effort  of  the  ecclesiastical  states- 
men of  Scotland  has  been  to  translate  them  into  constito- , 
tional  forms. 

The  difficulty  arises  in  the  debatable  land.  The 
strongest  High-churchman  will  confess  the  supremacy 
of  the  State  in  matters  of  property ;  but  what  has  he  W 
say  when  the  particular  property  in  dispute  happens  to  | 
be  in  the  form  of  stipends  or  church  buildings,  or  when 
the  spiritual  interests  over  which  the  Church  is  sovereign 
affect  the  relation  of  citizens  to  houses  and  incomes? 
The  case  arose  of  the  settlement  of  a  clergj-nian  in  a 
parish.  The  Evangelicals  offered  an  apparently  simple 
solution.  Let  the  State  give  at  its  pleasure  the  emola- 
ments  and  the  social  status  of  a  parish  minister ;  bnt  let 
it  not  dare  to  say  who   shall  have  the  cure  of  soob. 
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HTliey  insisted  on  the  independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hchurcb ;  but,  when  pressed  to  give  their  definition  of 
"  this  jurisdiction,  they  retreated  behind  vague  statements, 

I  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was  for  the  Church  to 
say  where  the  line  of  division  was  to  be  drawn.     The 
Moderates  retorted  that  such  a  position  was  pure  popery. 
If  the  contract  between  the  Church  and  the  State  had 
been  wrongly  drafted,  or  had  been  broken  by  the  State, 
then  it  was  their  duty  to  use  their  powers  as  citizens  to 
amend  the  law.     The  proposed  solution  of  the  ease  by 
voluntary  disendowment  only  put  the  difficulty  a  little 
tway  back.     Though  the  Evangelicals  protested  that  the 
Moderates  were  bringing  the  Church  into  bondage,  events 
occurred  within   a   few  years   of   the   Disruption  which 
seemed  to  support  the  Moderate  contention  ;  but  all  that 
has  happened   since  1843   has   not   put   the   relation   of 
Church  and  State  on  a  footing  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
either  Moderate  or  Evangelical. 
IH        The  complexity  of  the  problem  served  to  exasperate 
■the  disputants;  and,  when  n  leader  like  Candlisb  appeared, 
Hthe  atmosphere  did  not  become  less  fiery.     The  parties 
l^ljroke  off  all  communications.     There  is  a  tradition  that 

» Chalmers  would  fain  have  healed  the  breach,  and  that 
the  greAt«st  vigilance  had  to  be  maintained  lest  he  should 
correspond  with  the  Moderates.     It  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  impression  that,  at  some  stages,  an  hour's  quiet  con- 
versation  would   have   removed   all   misunderstandings. 
That  neither  party  was  anxious  for   a   truce  was  seen 
when  they  drew  to  battle   at   Strathbogie.      When   the 
LEvangelicals    considered    that    they    were     justified    in 
Ipnssing    senteuce   of    deposition   for   views   at   variance 
rith  their  own,  or  when  the  Moderates,  the  children  of 
the  men  who  had  settled  the  procedure  of  the  courts, 
jpenly  announced  their  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Lssembly,  it  was  evident  that  a  crisis  w^as  near.    Nothing 
ras  done  on  either  side  to  avert  it. 

For  the  struggle,  after  all,  was  not  a  tnal  of  strength 
'between  the  supporters  and  the  enemies  of  patronage,  or 
/a  debate  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  'spiritual  inde- 
^ppendence,'  but  a  battle  made  desperate  by  a  deep  religious 
"divergence.  Though  the  line  of  division  in  Scotland  is 
drawn  by  ecclesiastical  rather  than  by  religious  considera- 
ions,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  behind  all  the  divisions 
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^ve  can  trace  the  influence  of  theological  tendencies.  The 
difEerence  between  Moderate  and  Evangelical  was  really 
a  religious  difEerence,  none  the  less  real  because  it  could 
be  felt  rather  than  stated,  and  appeared  as  a  divergenc* 
of  sympathy  or  of  tendency,  rather  than  of  fonnuiat*J 
conviction.  In  the  days  of  the  Disruption,  the  'mark*' 
of  the  rival  schools  of  thought  could  be  detected  by  hay 
intelligent  member  of  the  Church;  and  he  that  would 
understand  the  Disruption  must  make  some  eudeavour  l» 
find  out  the  characteristics  of  the  parties. 

The  Moderate  represented  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  the  ten  years'  conflict  began,  he  stood 
sadly  shorn  of  the  glory  that  had  been  his.  Moderatism, 
in  its  strength,  was  far  from  being  the  disreputable  thing 
which  partisans  have  loved  to  call  it.  One  of  the  services 
yet  to  be  done  is  the  rescue  of  ModeratiBm  from  the 
calumnies  under  which  it  has  been  buried.  Sir  Hemy 
Craik  has  made  a  partial  contribution,  but  has  not  stai 
all  that  can  he  said.  The  bitterest  enemies  of  ModemtL^m 
recognise  its  services  to  literature  and  learning.  But 
what  is  required  is  a  vindication  of  Moderatism  as  » 
spiritual  movement ;  and  this  has  not  yet  been  doot. 
Dean  Stanley  made  a  brave  attempt ;  but  the  Dean  was 
au  Englishman  of  a  particular  school,  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  bim  to  make  a  trustworthy  estimate.  By 
its  enemies  Moderatism  is  generally  accused  of  being 
essentially  pagan  ;  but  is  it  a  likely  supposition  that  an 
essentially  pagan  movement  should  command  for  eo  loug 
the  all  but  exclusive  support  of  the  strongest  men  in 
Scotland  ?  Moderatism  is  dead ;  and  in  all  the  presby- 
teries of  the  Church  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than 
one  or  two  ministers  could  now  be  properly  described  us 
Moderates.  But  this  does  not  iraplj*  that,  in  its  day, 
Moderatism  did  not  stand  for  something  both  timcl; 
and  true. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  is  that  which  sees  thfl 
origin  of  Moderatism  in  an  ethical  reaction  against  the 
intolerant  dogmatism  of  the  Covenanting  age.  Its  effort 
was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  conflict  through  which  the 
Church  had  recently  passed.  It  refused  to  believe  tJiat 
learuing  was  ungodly  and  profane.  What  might  have 
been  necessaiy  and  congenial  in  the  old  days,  when  true 
religion  had  to  floe  to  the  hills  and  to  worship  in  constant 
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dread  of  the  dragoons,  was  by  no  means  either  necessary 
or  congenial  in  an  age  of  peace  and  safety,  Moderatism 
sought  to  restore  some  of  the  geniality  and  warmth, 
which  are  at  least  as  native  to  the  Scottish  character  aa 
the  severity  that  has  developed  the  '  Scottish  Sabbath,' 
Moderatism  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  spiritually  blind, 
because  it  insisted  that  knowledge  was  a  better  vehicle 
for  truth  than  ignorance,  that  dignity  was  to  be  preferred 
to  \nilgarity,  and  that  the  procedure  of  a  church  court 
should  be  a  model  of  decency  and  order.  The  unsettled 
period  of  the  troubles  had  engendered  a  spirit  of  restless- 
ness that  might  easily  become  anarchic ;  and  Moderatism 
resolved  to  put  the  chaos  in  order. 

Such  an  attempt  was  not  without  its  perils.  It  cost 
the  Church  two  secessions.  It  brought  the  Church  under 
the  influence  of  the  period.  Moderatism  forgot  that,  in 
the  Christian  religion,  an  ethical  system  must  be  based 
upon  doctrinal  truth;  and,  when  its  enemies  charged  it 
livith  unfaithfulness  to  the  fundamental  verities,  and  with 
concealing  beneath  a  mask  of  tolerance  a  strong  hostility 
to  all  definite  conviction,  they  were  but  perverting  facts. 
But  they  indicated  at  the  same  time  the  real  service 
done  by  Moderatism  when  they  accused  its  preachers  of 
seeking  to  feed  their  flocks  on  '  cauld  morality.' 

The  greatest  and  most  typical  of  the  Moderates  was 
"William  Robertson,  the  historian,  in  his  day  the  king  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Under  his  influence  the  Assembly 
became  a  court  in  which  the  keenest  minds  of  the  nation 
were  not  ashamed  to  compete  for  eminence.  Though  it 
might  seem  a  mere  provincial  gathering  of  ministers  and 
elders  with  homespun  garments  and  a  broad  accent,  its 
debates  were  worthy  to  rank  with  those  which  took  place 
at  Westminster,  Under  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Eobertson,  the  Scottish  Church  attracted  to  its  ministry 
the  strongest  men  in  the  nation.  If  Robertson  was  a 
type  of  Moderate  ecclesiasticisni,  the  representative 
preacher  of  Moderatism  was  Hugh  Blair.  Moderate 
preaching  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  delivery  of 
essays  upon  the  virtues ;  but  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  of  the  preaching  of  Blair  prove  that,  in  its 
highest  flights,  Moderatism  was  possessed  of  great  spiri- 
tual power.  Week  by  week,  St  Giles'  was  filled  with  an 
immense  congregation,  representing  the  keenest  insight 
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and  the  highest  culture  in  a  city  of  learning:  and  tit 
sermons  which  drew  these  multitudes  were  thnngfct 
worthy  of  translation  into  many  languages. 

The  frequent  accusation  that  Moderatism  encouraged 
a  low  standard  of  life  is  not  borne  out  either  by  Robertsoc 
or  Blair.  Indeed,  in  the  day  when  they  ruled  Edinbaijfti, 
the  most  t-onvivial  soul  was  Dr '  Magnum  Boniim.'  Webaiflr 
of  the  Tolbooth,  the  darling  of  the  '  elect,'  and  the  leader 
of  the  Evangelicals.  There  is  more  truth  in  the  chor^r 
that  Moderatism  tended  to  degenerate  into  rationalism. 
It  formed  a  congenial  environment  for  such  a  phUosoj^r 
as  that  of  Hume.  In  1781  a  proposal  n'as  made  to  g?t 
rid  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Robertaco, 
by  this  time  a  man  of  mature  years,  retired  preoipitstelf 
from  the  leadership  of  his  party  as  a  protest  against  sndi 
an  alarming  pj-oject ;  and  the  rebelhon  against  the  C 
fession  slumbered  till  a  recent  period. 

With  the  retirement  of  Robertson,  the  Seottdsb  Ch 
entered  on  a  new  phase,  of  which  the  best  mirror  is  seem 
in  the  life  and  career  of  Chalmers.  Moderatism  gave  way 
to  a  steadily  increasing  Evangelicalism,  which  soon  rose 
to  Buch  vigour  that  it  was  seen  to  be  something  very 
different  from  the  Evangelicalism  of  the  Covenanters,  of 
the  '  Marrow  Men,'  or  even  of  the  disciples  of  Dr  Webster. 
Chalmers,  w^ho  began  life  as  a  Moderate,  ended  as  tlw 
titular  leader  of  the  Evangelicals.  We  call  bim  tbt 
titular  leader  advisedly;  for,  though  he  was  regarded 
both  by  himself  and  by  his  contemporaries  as  thoroughly 
Evangelical,  he  remained  to  the  end  a  Moderate  at  heart ; 
and  the  significance  of  his  life  ties  in  its  remarkable 
sensitiveness  to  the  successive  phases  of  popular  feelit^. 
Though  he  was  incomparably  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
bore  the  name  of  Evangelical,  the  real  leader  and  the 
most  typical  representative  of  the  party  which  rose  upon 
the  ruins  of  Moderatism  was  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  the 
powerful  minister  of  St  George's,  Edinburgh,  the  very 
narrowness  of  whose  character  made  him  a  more  efQciect 
party-loader  than  Chalmers,  with  his  broader  mind,  could 
ever  have  been. 

Thomson  took  the  place  io  Edinburgh  society  whicfa 
had  been  occupied  in  a  previous  generation  by  Blair. 
St  George's  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  extended 
city  as  that  in  which  the  High  Eirk  ha4  stood  towards 
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:the  older  iiiid  smaller  Edinburgh.  Thomson's  voice  was 
the  most  arresting  o£  its  generation;  and  in  him  might 
ibe  seen,  in  their  intensity,  the  religious  fervour,  the  dog- 
matic severity,  the  sacerdotal  temper,  which  are  the 
;distingmshiog  marks  of  Scottish  Evangelicalism.  Edin- 
, burgh  society  changed  in  the  direction  of  greater  austerity. 
The  preaching  of  Thomson  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
strongly  conservative  Evangelicalism  which  is  to  this  day 
the  characteristic  of  church-going  Ediuburgh.  Thomson's 
isun  went  down  at  noon.  He  was  cut  off  with  alarming 
suddenness  in  1S31,  ere  the  faintest  whisper  of  the  Dis- 
ruption controversy  had  been  heard.  But,  though  dead, 
he  yet  spoke.  The  Disruption  was  carried  out  by  men 
who  had  drunk  deep  of  the  well  of  Thomson :  and  in  their 
eal  and  fury  might  bo  traced  the  effect  of  the  principles 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  great  minister  of  St 
George's.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  whether,  if  he  had  lived, 
Thomson  w^ould  have  '  gone  out ' ;  it  is  equally  idle  to 
enquire  whether  his  guidance  of  his  party  would  have 
obviated  so  extreme  a  step.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
ireal  force  behind  the  Disruption  w^as  that  of  Thomson. 

The  chief  feature  of  Scottish  Evangelicalism  was  its 
vehement  and  aggressive  orthodoxy.  It  accepted  the 
Confession  literally ;  and,  down  to  a  period  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  in  their  prime,  this  was  the  mark 
of  Free  Church  theology  and  Free  Church  preaching. 
The  Evangelicalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  differed 
from  the  Evangelicalism  of  earlier  periods  in  that  it 
Bwas  not  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  learning.  Its  choicest 
^exponents,  Thomson,  Moncrieff,  Erskine,  Chalmers,  were 
men  of  high  intellectual  stature.  But  learning  was 
not    allowed    to    break   through   the    barriers  of    Con- 

Pfessional  orthodoxy ;  and   the   slightest   deviation  from 
the  standards  was   regarded   w^ith   genuine   horror.      It 
is   permissible  to  see  in  this   the  working   of   the  same 
spirit  which  had  provoked  the  latitudinarianism  of  the 
Moderates.      The    mouth    never    protests    so   loudly   as 
when   the   heart   is   beginning   to   feel   the    pressure   of 
doubt.     Religious  restiveneas  is  not  a  truer  herald  of  a 
Bperiod  of  upheaval  than  an  increased  severity  of  dogmatic 
^assertion.     The  boisterous  orthodoxy  of  Thomson  and  his 
disciples  was  perhaps  only  an  attempt  to  still  the  voice  of 
Kdoubt.     Their  dogmatism  was  born  of  the  same  mother 
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who  had  givou  birth  to  the  scepticism  of  Hume :  and  "i*  I 
severity  of  the  Disruption  Church  was,  as  we  can  nm  I 
see,  the  necessary  prelude  to  the  fearless  liberalism  wlii^  J 
has  since  become  the  honourable  characteristic  uf  hffl 
children.  Such  a  result  T,vas  equally  beyond  the  dretUBl 
and  the  hopes  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Chnrti  I 
'  Rabbi "  Duncan  alone  seemed  to  have  any  foresight  -c  I 
what  was  coming ;  and,  down  to  the  time  when  tit  I 
Bobertson-Bmith  case  threw  light  on  her  true  attitiiiir.l 
the  Free  Church  could  pride  herself  on  her  fidelity  totkl 
Confession.  I 

Scottish  Evangelicalism,  Uke  its  sister,  SngUab  Ti»| 
tariauism,  was  a  fruit  of  the  spirit  which  in  literatiu*! 
and  art  brought  in  the  Romantic  age.  It  was  not  ll»  I 
only  sign  in  the  firmament.  Carlyle  had  thrown  owj 
the  project  of  entering  the  ministry.  His  friend,  Edviu^l 
Irving,  had  by  his  vagaries  drawn  upon  himself  the  IieanI 
censure  of  the  Church.  Macleod  Campbell  of  Row  ga"! 
a  version  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  which,  whilfj 
destined  to  colour  deeply  the  thought  of  the  EstablisiKdl 
Church,  was  so  far  nt  variance  ^vith  the  orthodos  i»"| 
terpretation  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  that  Moderate  uii 
Evangelicid  combined  to  unfrock  him.  Chalmers,  indnll 
— and  ithe  incident  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  his  mil 
position — absented  himself  from  the  debate,  unwillinn 
either  to  vote  for  condemnation  or  to  speak  for  aoquittaLl 
'Would  one  vote  have  saved  him?'  he  asked,  when  thfn 
told  him  the  result.  The  dissenting  Presbyterians,  tlill 
children  of  earher  secessions,  were  in  a  state  of  fermenU 
which  produced  some  complicated  processes  of  sobJ 
division  and  reunion,  and  finally  burst  forth  in  liM 
first  disestablishment  campaign.  The  course  of  evenH 
in  literature,  in  politics,  in  religion,  as  well  as  thm 
conduct  of  the  ecclesiastics,  prevents  the  reader  fnud 
being  taken  by  surprise  n'hen  ho  comes  to  a  chapud 
which  tells  how  the  National  Church  -was  rent  in  twain.  1 

The  final  act  was  ushered  in  by  a  great  '  ConvociitioD.' 
which  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  November  1842.  TItf 
idea  of  such  a  gathering  sprang  up  in  the  fertile  mind  of 
Candlish,  and  was  swiftly  translated  into  action.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Roxburgh  Chapel,  a  BtwU 
place  of  worship  in  an  obscure  street,  and  were  atteniW 
by  ministers  from    all    parts.      The    proceedings    were 
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■private,  and  the  only  record  consists  of  the  notes  of  one 

■who   was   present.      In   many   cases   the   members    had 

■attended  under  the   impression  that  they  would  not  be 

■required  to  take  a  pledge ;  and  some  had  announced  their 

■intention  of  returning  to  their  manses  as  free  as  when 

Bthey  went.     But  so  adroit  w^as  the  management  of  tlie 

Bmeetings,  and  so  overpowering  was  the  personal  influence 

of  the  men  who  had  organised  them,  that,  though  somo 

faint   remonstrances  were   made   at   the   outset,   nearly 

every  man  returned  from  the  '  Convocation "  pledged  to 

(vacate  his  living  in  the  event  of  a  continued  refusal  by 
the  Government  to  grant  their  demands.     It  is  probable 
that  the  leaders  knew  very  well  the  mind  of  the  politi- 
cians ;  if  they  did  not,  their  blindness  to  the  meaning  of 
what  they  had  learned   in   deputations  and  correspond- 
|encQ  w^aa  scarcely  creditable  to  such  astute  and  capable 
lien.     But  many  of  those  who  accepted  the  pledge  had 
lo  expectation  that  they  would  be  required  to  fulfil  it, 
land  fancied  that  they  could  sway  the  Government  by 
fhnt  in  working-class  circles  would  be  called  a  strike. 

Funds  were  gathered  with  the  utmost  diligence;  public 

leetinga  were  held;  in  some  cjises  churches  were  built; 

md  Candlish  showed  what  hope  was  in  hLm  by  procuring 

the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  his  own  use.     An 

'■unsuccessful   attempt  was   made   to   secure   a   majority 

among  the  representatives  commissioned  to  the  General 

Assembly  by  the  different  constituencies.*     On  May  18, 

^1843,  the  decisive  step  was  taken.     The  proceedings  were 

BcarefuUy  arranged  to  hide   the  fact  that   for   once   the 

'     EvangeUcals  were  in  a  minority.     The  procedure  of  the 

•Assembly  does  not  allow  it  to  proceed  to  business  until 
B  Moderator  has  been  elected,  the  roll  of  members  made 
«p.   and    the    royal   Commissioner    received.      Had   the 
I     Evangelicals   secured   the    majority,   they   would   in   all 
^probability  have  waited  for  the  proper  moment,  and,  by 
^passing  a  formal  resolution,  have  made  the  act  of  seces- 
sion the  formal   act  of  the  supreme  court.     As  it  was, 
they  resorted  to  a  method  which  could  not  fail  to  strike 
^  the  imagination. 
■       Dr  Welsh,  the  retiring  Moderator,  took  the  chair  in 

•  It  muflt  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  Ihat  the  whole  question  of  repre- 
BectDtion  had  been  complicated  bj  the  declitlon  of  the  civil  courts  In  the 
gtewarton  cose  (J&a.  1843), 
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St  Andrew's  Church  in  the  presence  oC  a  great  ani 
exi>ectant  multitude.  After  prayer  he  intimated  tbal, 
in  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  civil  power,  huand 
those  who  agreod  with  him  were  unable  to  contioue 
that  house.  He  read  and  ]aid  on  the  table  a  document 
signed  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  were  prepanJ 
to  follow  him,  in  which  they  protested  against  the  WoleoN 
done  to  their  consciences,  and  asserted  tbat  in  withdraw- 
ing from  that  house  they  were  proving  their  claim  toU 
regarded  as  the  ti'ue  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  ScoUaod. 
He  then  bowed  gravely  to  the  Commissioner  and  left  Uw 
building,  followed  instantly  by  almost  tbe  "wbole  of  the 
Evangelical  party.  In  silent  and  solemn  procession  thsj 
continued  to  walk  out,  until  the  Moderates  found,  to 
their  dismay,  tbat  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  churci 
was  left  vacant.  Outaide  St  Andrew's  a  large  concoone 
watched  the  procession  as  the  seceders  marched  thre* 
abreast  down  the  steep  hill  to  a  spacious  hall  at  Canon- 
mills,  which  had  been  made  ready  for  the  occb&ob. 
There  a.  new  Assembly  was  constituted,  with  the  daia 
that  it,  and  not  the  disconsolate  'remnant'  in  St  Andrev'i 
was  the  true  successor  of  former  Assemblies. 

Dr  Chalmers  was  elected  Moderator,  and  forthwitli 
gave  out  'one  of  those  Psalms  which,  in  the  meCrial 
version,  have  for  ages  moved  the  Scottish  people  * : — 

■  •  O  send  Thy  light  forth  and  Thy  truth ; 

■  i  Let  them  be  guides  to  me; 
I                      And  briug  me  to  Thine  holy  hill, 
P  Even  where  Thy  dweUings  be.' 

The  chronicler  relates  how  the  day  had  been  overcast  I? 
a  heavy  thundercloud,  which  made  the  interior  of  Uw 
badly  lighted  hall  so  dark  as  to  render  it,  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  faces  of  those  present.  As  list 
finiiliar  psnlm  rolled  up  from  a  thousand  voices,  the  sim 
shone  through  a  rift  in  the  cloud,  and  a  ray  of  da/zlin; 
light  filled  the  ball.  There  were  not  wanting  those  whii 
saw  in  bo  striking  a  coincidence  a  manifest  token  of 
divine  favour.  Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  the  circuB- 
stances  were  such  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  iV 
right  lay  wholly  with  the  seceders.  The  popolar  nii»! 
is  not  prone  to  look  below  the  surface ;  and  what  Hx 
crowds  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  saw  tiiat  day  W 
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Ktbat  a  large  body  of  numsters  and  elders,  including  most 
^kf  the  clergy  of  the  city,  men  justly  honoured  for  sincerity 
Band  strength  of  character,  were  voluntarily  resigning  the 
Hwhole  of  their  worldly  possessions  rather  than  he  false 
■to  their  conBciences.  Many  who  were  not  usually  sus- 
^eoptible   to   religious   influences   were   ready  to  applaud 

»8o  impressive  au  action.     Jeffrey,  whose  best  friend  could 
not  accuse  him  of  religious  enthusiasm,  said  that  he  was 
proud  of  his  country.     But  all   who  watched   the   pro- 
cession were  not  one  in  spirit  with  burly  John  Cairns, 
as,  like  David  before  the  ark,  he  demonstrated  in  front 
I  of  the  seceding   ministers ;  and  Sir  William   Hamilton, 
lot  the  least  interested  or  the  least  shrewd  observer  of 
len  and  things,  said  something  about  being  martyrs  by 
li  stake. 
If  Tve  are  coiTect  in  supposing  that  Candlish  desired 
'^and  worked   for   a   secession,  he  had  good  cause  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  labours.     Perhaps  the  remarkable  out- 
burst of  hatred  and  abuse,  with  which  the  Free  Church 
^assailed  the  brethren  whom  they  had  deserted,  was  due 
a  lingering  suspicion  that  all  was  not  as  well  as  could 
[be  desired,  and    that    the  victory  of  the  Evangelicals 
[existed   largely  in  the  fei-vid  speeches  of  their  leaders. 
lit  was  expected  that  the  Establishment  would  collapse  ; 
land  it  was  with  no  small  vexation  that  the  Free  Church 
Ibeheld  her  rival,  after  a  period  of  staggering  and  weak- 
iness,  rise  to   greater   strength   than   ever.     Under  such 
[guides    as    James    Robertson,   the    Established    Church 
[refrained  from  railing  and  controversy ;  and  tliis  did  not 
[tend  to  sweeten  the  temper  of  the  Free  Church.     But, 
Ion  the  whole,  Candlish  had  achieved  a  satisfactory  success. 
[About  four  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  twelve  hundred 
[clergy  had  with  him  forsaken  the  walls  of  Zion  ;  and  in 
[nearly  eveiy  case  the  secession  of  the  minister  implied 
I  the  secoesiou  of  at  least  the  bulk  of  his  congregation. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  rout  of  the  Moderates 
[■was  complete  ;  in  some  parts  it  was  irretrievable.  In 
I  the  chief  cities^Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
I  I'erth — the  pulpits  were  nearly  all  emptied.  The  strongest 
I  support  which  the  Free  Church  received  was  in  tho 
[class  which  Alls  the  ranks  of  town  councils;  and,  as  in 
the  cities  the  town  councils  were  the  patrons  of  the 
[parish   churches,  an   opportunity  was  given  which,  -was, 
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not  neglected.  In  the  cities  the  steady  influx  of  ne» 
population  from  the  rural  disti'icts  changed  in  cx>iirse  of 
timo  the  relative  position  of  tlie  churches ;  and  some  of 
the  deserted  parish  ohurches  were  again  filled  Trith  Urge 
congregations.  But  in  the  Highlands  beyond  the  Great 
Glen  the  Moderates  were  utterly  swept  away.  Hen  He 
Kennedy  o£  Dingwall  and  Macdonald  of  Ferintosb  wieldei 
an  authority  as  absolute  as  any  that  could  be  enjoyed  by 
chiefs  of  ancient  pedigree ;  and  at  their  bidding  tlir 
counties  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  and  the  Outer  Islec 
'  went  out '  almost  to  a  man.  In  many  parishes  tbt 
minister's  family  formed  the  only  congregation  that  could 
be  gathered  to  the  parish  church.  A  system  as  perfert 
as  an  Irish  boycott  crushed,  in  all  but  the  stronges:. 
any  lingering  inclination  to  cleave  to  the  lEstablishmenc 
To  a  date  within  recent  memory,  the  Free  Church  held 
the  northern  Highlands  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

It  must  in  nil  honesty  be  added  that  many  of  thr 
defects  which  are  so  plainly  visible  in  the  Highlander 
of  the  northern  counties  can  be  traced  directly  to  tl» 
influence  of  the  Free  Church.  If  the  northern  Highlaiub 
are  guilty  of  the  belief  that  vital  godliness  is  not  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Grampians,  the  blame  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Disruption  leaders.  Possessed  of  an 
almost  papal  authority  over  the  consciences  of  a  simple 
and  unlettered  people,  they  used  it  rather  to  secure  the 
interests  of  their  party  than  to  fulfil  their  moral  respons-l 
bilities.  While  the  Lowlands  went  on  with  the  times.! 
the  Highlands  were  encouraged  to  stay  behind.  Ignoraao 
was  pampered  and  self-righteousnesa  was  stimulat 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  superstitious  character 
the  Highlander  to  force  the  religion  of  a  people  naturally 
buoyant  and  poetical  into  the  mould  of  a  harsh 
awful  Puritanism.  The  troubles  which  in  recent  j'« 
have  befallen  the  Free  Church  in  the  Highlands  a» 
the  result,  the  inevitable  result,  of  the  policy  that  m» 
followed  in  the  heyday  of  the  Disruption- 
It  is  usual,  in  speaking  of  the  Disrnption,  to  hj 
stress  on  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  by  the  tata 
who  '  went  out.'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  maaj 
a  family  there  was  hardship ;  and,  where  hardship  hid 
to  be  borne,  it  was  home  in  a  spirit  honourable  both  to 
the   ministers   and   to   their   wives.      Yet   it    is   at  lee^l 
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permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  current  descriptions  arc 
not  exaggerated.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  a  half 
year's  stipend  was  due  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption, 
that  large  funds  had  been  gathered  in  anticipation  of 
the  Disruption,  and  that  these  were  greatly  augmented 
in  the  mouths  which  followed.  If  the  rank  and  file  were 
put  to  some  hardship,  it  has  been  doubted  by  many 
whether  the  leaders  did  not  actually  profit.  Chalmers 
resigned  one  of  the  worst  salaries  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity to  become  the  Principal  of  the  New  College. 
Candlish  resigned  the  living  of  St  Gteorge's;  but  all  who 
know  Edinburgh  will  ask  if  it  was  so  great  a  sacrifice  to 
become  minister  of  Free  St  George's.  Cunningham,  the 
third  leader  in  the  Disruption,  had  been  minister  of 
Trinity  College  Church.  He  was  appointed  deputy  to 
England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
funds,  and  returned  to  a  chair  in  the  New  College.  If 
in  such  cases  there  were  sufferings,  there  were  at  least 
substantial  and  tttngiblo  consolations. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  sufferings  of  the  period  were 
borne  by  the  men  who  remained  in  the  Established 
Church.  The  task  left  for  them  to  do  was  almost  beyond 
their  power,  A  third  of  the  churches  were  vacant ;  the 
foreign  missionaries  had  all  '  gone  out ' ;  the  students  at 
the  universities  had  joined  the  Free  Church;  and,  in 
every  step  that  was  taken,  the  fierce  and  detei'mined 
hostiHty  of  the  Free  Church  had  to  be  reckoned  with- 
in the  performance  of  its  duty,  the  Established  Church 
received  none  of  the  encouragements  which  were  lavished 
upon  the  Free  Chui'ch.  The  seceders  had  gone  forth 
amid  the  plaudits  of  admiring  thousands ;  but  the  parish 
minister  had  to  put  up  with  being  banned  as  'the  one 
excommunicated  man  in  the  district.'  To  see  a  new 
church  built  in  close  proximity  to  his  own,  to  find  eveiy- 
where  in  the  parish  a  new  element  of  aggressive  hostility 
to  be  abjured  as  a  mere  'stipend-lifter,'  were  burdens  not 
easy  to  be  borne  by  the  member  of  a  profession  which 

■  after  all  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.     Attendance  at  the 
parish  church  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  religious  indiffer- 
ence and  moral  laxity ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the 
H  Establishment  were  to  be  excused  if , they  imagined  that 
H  they  had  done  enough  in  being  faithful  in  spite  of  such 
H  odds.    The  life  of  such  a  man  as  James  Robertson  ro.-qe^Sa, 
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admirablj'  the  temper  in  which  the  Moderatae  sb 

selvea  to  build  up  their  broken  walls.     The  hSafcofM  d  I 

the  Disruption,  if  be  must  mention  the  sacrifices  of  di  I 

Free  Church,  must  give  equal  prominence  to  the  bm  I 

and  resolute  spirits  of  such  men  as  Robertson  oi  ffl&  I 

Story  of  Rosneatli,  or  Norman  Macleod,  'who.  out  a(  tb  I 

broken  church  o£  1843,  built  up  the  massive  iii:?tttiita  I 

which   in   the    eighties   repelled   the   onset   of   the  Dif- 1 

establishment  crusaders.  I 

With  the  history  of  the  Free  Chnrcfa  after  the  Vbnf  I 

tion  we  need  not  deal  here  and  now.    The  nin  it  nifprifintf  I 

point  is  the  manner  of  its  origin.     It  claimed,  a*  mtf  I 

seceding  body  in  Scotland   has   claimed,  to   be  ibe  Dot  I 

guardian  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand^M 

described  itself  as  tlie  '  Church  of  Scotland  Free.'  aad^H 

no  other  name  for  its  rival  than  the  '  Residuary'  K«tal]^^| 

ment.'     It  waited   to   see   the   ignominious    end   ofVH 

Establishment.     But  that  this  collapse  did  not  cotnA  ill 

spite  of  the  dominance  within  the  church  of  a  tnoribnDll 

Modoratisni,  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  Moderatism  still 

contained  a  seed  of  life  and,  even  in  its  decay,  wxts  rapaUt  I 

of  becoming  the  parent  of  a  new  school   of    tbon^l 

which  would  conserve  a  \Ttal  element  of  Scottish  religMft-l 

On  the  other  hand,  many  expected  the  Free  Church  tol 

expire    after   a   brief    period   of    aggressive   fanatidnkl 

That  it  succeeded  in  establishing  an  organisation  neoriyl 

as  complete  as  the  church  which  it  had   left.,   that  inl 

the  course  of  time  it  gathered  to  itself  the  varied  streaiBil 

of  Presbyterian  dissent,  were  signs  that  it  also  presemdl 

a  vital  truth.     If,  however,  we  have  been  correct  in  on 

estimates  of  Moderatism  und  EvangeUcalism,  no  furUurl 

argument  is  necessary  to  explain  the  stability  of  the  Pw  ] 

Church  or  the  resuscitation  of  the  Establishment.    TV 

story  will  also  make  clear  how  impossible  it  was  for  tl» 

Free  Church  to  remain  in  the  position  of   extreme  cob- 

Bervatism  which  she  had  adopted  in  1843. 

Chalmers,  indeed — and  his  words  have  been  strongiT 
pressed — imagined  that  the  Free  Church  could  hold  aloof 
from  the  other  churches,  and,  amid  right-hand  and  left- 
hand  defections,  go  steadily  forward  in  the  narrow  mj- 
But  Chalmers  was  not  the  victorious  general  so  much  » 
the  illustrious  captive  led  in  the  procession  ;  and  for  tht 
real  spirit  of  the  Disruption  we  must  look  to  the  precept 
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>  and  the  example  of  such  men  as  Candliah.  The  policy 
which  he  was  responsible  for  shaping  quickly  showed 
the  real  tendencies  of  the  secession.  For  a,  time,  indeed, 
there  were  no  signs  that  Free  Church  thought  would 
depart  from  its  rigidity.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Candlish 
was  a  patteim  of  orthodoxy ;  and  the  charge  which  he 
and  others  were  never  weary  of  hurling  at  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  that  it  was  unfaithful  to  the  Scriptures, 
The  school  of  thought  represented  by  F.  D.  Maurice  had 
many  disciples  in  Scotland  ;  but  they  were  chiefly  in  the 
Established  Church.  Macleod  Campbell  was  near  of  kiu 
to  Maurice ;  and  the  most  Hviug  school  of  thought  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  school  which  moulded  it  anew 
and  gave  it  a  new  life,  was  hewn  from  the  same  rock  as 
Maurice  and  Campbell,  Robert  Lee,  Robert  Wallace,  John 
Tulloch,  Norman  Macleod,  John  Caird,  Robert  Story — 
these  and  others  formed  a  galaxy  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy. It  would  not  be  difBcult  to  show  how  their 
freshness  and  vigour  sprang  from  that  Moderatiem  whose 
tendencies  were  so  alarming  to  Principal  Robertson. 
Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  show  how  their  message  was 
the  message  most  useful  to  Scotland  in  a  period  of  trans- 
formation. But  the  very  process  of  showing  these  things 
would  explain  why  Free  Church  conservatism  scowled  on 
such  daring,  and  why  so  typical  a  Free  Churchman  as 
Candlish  thought  it  his  duty  to  attack  the  heresies  of 
Maurice. 

The  real  tendency  of  the  Disruption  first  revealed 
itself  in  ecclesiastical  policy.  Chalmers  had  maintained 
that  the  Free  Church  was  not  '  voluntary,'  and  that  it 
must  abide  by  the  principle  of  Establishment.  But,  even 
before  the  Disruption,  Candhsh  had  declared  that  the 
necessity  of  leaving  the  Church  would  entail  the  further 
necessity  of  attacking  and  demohshing  it.  The  character 
of  the  standards  of  1843  was  too  academic  to  be  sus- 
tained. For  a  time,  men  might  seek  to  reconcile  their 
proceedings  with  their  standards  by  declaring  that  what 
they  sought  was  the  disestablishment  of  the  existing 
Estabhshed  Church  in  favour  of  the  Free  Church ;  but, 
in  the  end,  they  were  bound  to  come  to  the  position, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  at  least  consistent, 
of  agitating  for  disestablishment  per  ae.  If  this  position 
were  accepted,  the  Free  Church  must  of  necessity  draw 
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nearer  to  the  other  diaseuters,  now  consolidated  inUi 
the  United  Presbyterian  body.  It  is  easier  to  alter  tl» 
policy  of  an  assembly  than  to  change  the  ■wording  «( 
a  symbol ;  and  this  is  why,  in  the  end,  the  Free  Chuni 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  church  which,  wluk 
holding  by  standards  that  affirmed  the  principle  ot 
Establishment,  yet  acted  in  concert  witii  the  moet  deter 
mined  foes  of  the  Established  Church. 

Ecclesiastical  policy  is  but  an  outer  garraent.  'Rabbi' 
Duncan,  as  we  have  said,  was  keen-sighted  enough  bi 
see  the  change  of  attitude  ;  but  ho  was  probably  regitnM 
aa  a  saintly  dreamer.  It  is  doubtful  if  CandUsh  forest* 
the  developments  in  Free  Church  thought.  Orthodoxy 
did  not  allow  a  whisper  of  discontent  to  become  audible 
It  is  said  by  those  who  are  able  to  judge,  that  the 
evangehstic  tour  of  Moody  and  Sankey  was  one  of  the 
first  forces  to  break  through  the  crust  of  Free  Church 
rigidity,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the  first  infiuences  to  op«D 
the  eyes  of  a  somewhat  complacent  and  self-righteoM 
body  to  the  fact  that  godliness  and  zeal  might  be  founil 
in  other  communions.  Whether  this  be  the  cose  or  not. 
the  explosion  was  bound  to  come  at  last.  Evangelicalism, 
as  we  have  said,  was  a  desperate  attempt  to  stifle  doabt 
Norman  Macleod  said  that  the  Free  Church  could  not 
hve,  because  it  was  the  church  of  a  dead  iiast ;  but  be 
was  unable,  as  most  of  his  contemporaries  were  unablr. 
to  see  the  fires  which  glowed  beneath  the  surface.  The 
storm  burst  when,  in  1875,  Prof.  Kobertson  Smith  prif- 
claimed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  higher  critics."  From 
that  to  doctrinal  unsteadiness  was  a  short  step.  'VVbil* 
the  Established  Church  showed  signs  of  increaung 
conservatism,  the  Free  Church  flung  her  fears  to  the 
winds.  The  New  College  in  Edinburgh  rose  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  eminence  among  the  theological  colleges  of 
Britain.  In  the  'Declaratory  Act'  (1892)  behefs  whiei 
were  dear  to  the  fathers  were  explained  away.  The 
church  which  had  once  gloried  in  her  soundness  came 
to  boast  of  her  freedom. 


'  The  date  gEvcn  ia  the  dato  of  (he  pulilication  ot  the  article  ■  Bible '  in  ll" 
Eacycloptedia  Britannica  (9th  edition).    la  1870  the  article  was  condenuud 
BO  severely  in  a  report   to   the   Free  Chureli  ABSembl;,   that    Profeaw  i 
Robertson  Smith  next  year  demanded  a  tormtil  trial.     Id  1S7B  he  offeitd  » | 
retire.     In  1S61  be  woa  removed  from  his  chair. 
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If  the  view  hero  presented  be  correct,  it  indicates  that 

[the  union  in  1900  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 

land  the  adoption  at  the  Assembly  of  1905  of  a  deliverance 

|asserting  complete  independence,  wrere  in  the  direct  line 

'i£  descent  from  the  influences  which  led  to  the  Disruption. 

[The   trend   of    policy  and    the    movements   of    thought 

[within  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  also  very  significant. 

[If    the   descendants   of    the   Evangelicals  owe   more   to 

iModeratism  than  they  are  perhaps  willing  to  admit,  the 

I  eons  of  the  Moderates  have  accepted   evangelical  views 

'  to  a  surprising  extent.      This  goes  to  prove  the  saying 

that  in   Scotland   there   are  no   sects,  only  parties.      It 

[proves  also  that  if,  instead  of  being  represented  by  two 

[rival  organisations,  the  opposing  tendencies  could  react 

upon  one  another  across  the  floor  of  one  Assembly,  the 

rbenefit  to  both   churches   and   to   the   nation   would   be 

I  incalculable.     It  is  open  to  believe  that  in  the  Church,  as 

'  in  the  State,  two  parties  of  differing  sympathies  might 

^ dwell  together;   for,  in  spite  of  past  and  present  diver- 

fgence,  Moderatism   and   Evangelicahsm   are  children  of 

one  parent.     That  the  Disruption  was  in  many  ways  a 

calamity  is  not  doubted ;  but  those  who  are  inclined  to 

.      pour  vials  of  wrath  upon  the  memory  of  the  fiery  men 

Bwho   consummated   that  event  may  perhaps  find   it  in 

their  hearts  to  pardon  them  after  all,  if  the  issues  of  the 

Disruption   should   unexpectedly   lead    the  nation   to   a 

point   at  which   its   national   religion    might   again    be 

symbolised  by  a  united  National  Church.     And,  if  this 

desirable  consummation  should   be   brought   about,  the 

jarring  sects  south  of  the  Tweed  may  well  learn  a  lesson 

from  so  excellent  an  example. 


Art.   VU.— THE    LITERATURE    OP    THB    FRENCH  Bl- 

NAISSANCE. 

1.  The  Literature  of  the  Frertch  Renaissance.  By  ArUwr 
Tilley.     Two  vols.     Cambridge:  University  PreK,lWt- 

2.  Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance.  By  Edili 
Sicbel.     London :  Constable,  1903. 

3.  Catherine  de'  Medici  ttiid  the  French  Reformation.  Bj 
Edith  Sichel.     London  :  Constable,  1005. 

4.  Gaapard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France,  By  A.  W, 
Whitehead.    London:  Methuen,  1904. 

5.  The  Cambridge  Modem  History.  Vol.  I,  The  Renai* 
sauce;  vol.  ii,  The  Keformtition.  Cambridge:  Uiiir«- 
aity  Preaa,  1902-3. 

6.  Hiatoire  de  France.  Edited  by  E.  Lavisse.  Vol.  t, 
lia  France  sous  Charles  VIII,  Louie  XII,  et  Frani^oisI*- 
By  H.  Lemonnier.     Paris :  Hacbette,  1903. 

No  period  in  the  past,  with  the  exception  perbafH  rf 
those  years  during  which  the  geniua  of  Greece  touchei 
perfection,  can  be  more  interesting  oUke  to  the  adiotit. 
the  theologian,  the  artist,  the  man  of  science,  and  tin 
politician,  than  that  to  which  the  name  of  tiie  Renai^aoei 
is  generally  given.  The  invention  of  the  printing-prM 
enabled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  learned  to  diffase  tki 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  gave  vigour  to  the  growxt 
of  national  literatures.  Impatience  of  the  abuses  d 
Home  and  of  ultramontane  domination,  together  with 
a  more  critical  study  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  Pap«y. 
broke  up  the  unity  and  distributed  the  energies  of  tin 
western  Church.  The  development  of  civil  lile  and  tki 
diffusion  of  taste  at  the  courts  of  princes  stimulated  th* 
productive  activities  of  artists  inspired  by  the  perfectioo 
of  ancient  models.  An  era  of  rapid  and  continuont 
scieutiBc  progress  began  with  the  discovery  of  the  N«* 
"World  and  of  the  place  of  the  earth  in  the  imiverse.  ttJi 
with  the  substitution  of  experiment  and  obserraticio. 
however  imperfectly  applied,  for  the  a  priori  niethodl 
of  scholastic  science.  Among  the  western  nations,  pw 
sonal  monarchy,  more  or  less  despotic,  took  the  place  d 
the  looser  feudal  organisation ;  while  international  nl^ 
tions  came,  for  a  time,  to  be  solely  determined  by  coD" 
sidorations  of   self-interest.      Such,   no   doubt,  had  enX 
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rbeen  the  ruling  motive,  but  it  had  not  hitherto  been 
lopenly  avowed,  so  long  aa  men  accepted  the  ideal  of  a 
[Christian  commonwealth,  the   members   of   which  were 
fregarded  as  communities  subject  to  the  same  divine  laws 
■which  govern  the  actions  of  individuals. 
I        Nor  was  there  ever  an  epoch  more   picturesque  and 
tinore  eventful,  more  fertile  in  men  of  marked  individuality 
t  and  conspicuous  genius.     Never  was  vice  more  splendid, 
tcorruption  more  refined,  and  virtue  more  heroic.     The 
^  sense  of  a  newly-gained   freedom,  of  a   new   and   vast 
inheritance  of  knowledge,  stimulated  for  good  and  evil 
the  development  of  strongly-marked  characters.     Almost 
fall  that  was   picturesque  in  the  trappings  of  feudalism 
\  and  the  usages  of  chivalry  was  retained  or  revived,  height- 
ened by  a  pagan  delight  in  the  joy  of  living,  all   the 
I  more  poignant  because  it  conflicted  with  a  renewed  sense 
I'Of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  and  of  the  supreme 
[importance  of  man's  spiritual  life. 

In  no  country  can  the  various  impulses  and  tendencies 
(-"which  composed  those  multiform  movements  which  we 
Icall  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  bo  better  traced 
|than  in  France  ;  nowhere  did  they  produce  more  marked 
tand  divergent  types  of  character;  nowhere  was  the  struggle 
'  between  them  and  the  old  order  and  between  their  own 
'  conflicting  principles  more  striking.  It  may  therefore 
'  excite  some  surprise  that  so  little  should  bo  told  us  about 
the  French  Renaissance  in  the  two  first  volumes  of  the 
'  Cambridge  Modem  History.'  The  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  France  is  the  subject  of  the  excellent  chapter 
[written  by  Mr  Tilley.  Dr  Fairbaim  gives  a  sympathetic 
and  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  career  and  doctrines 
of  Calvin.  But,  while  the  French  Reformation  is  ade- 
quately treated,  two  pages  in  Sir  R,  Jebb"s  masterly  ac- 
count of  the  Gltissical  Renaissance,  as  niany  in  Dr  Barry's 
somewhat  tightly  packed  chapter  on  Catholic  Europe, 
and  three  more,  devoted  to  a  sensible  but  rather  slight 
appreciation  of  Rabelais  and  Montaigne,  in  Dr  Fairbaim's 
jessay  on  the  tendencies  of  European  thought,  contain  all 
that  is  told  us  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  France.  Various  reasons  may  be  given  for  this 
omission,  the  strongest  perhaps  being  that  a  detailed 
(■account  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  was  not  contemplated 
[in  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Lord  Acton,  that  limits  at 
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space  enforced  a  selection  in  which  politics  and  ioteff 
national  history  necessarily  took  the  lion's  share,  aad 
that  while  the  origins  of  a  moveraeot  which  affecied  all 
Europe  were  described  in  the  brilliant  chapters  contritHit«i 
hy  Sir  R.  Jebb  and  Dr  James,  the  details  of  the  after- 
growth as  affecting  separate  countries  coald  tmly  h» 
lightly  touched.  Fortunately  the  student  who  dcwrw 
guide  to  the  literature  of  the  French  Renaissance  bai 
only  to  turn  to  Mr  Tilley's  book  on  that  subject.  To 
commend  the  sound  judgment  and  critical  insight  of  u 
author  does  but  mejin  that  one  agrees  with  kiin  ;  aztdtlM 
value  of  such  praise  must  depend  on  the  source  wbeoct 
it  proceeds.  But  Mr  Tilley's  thorough  kno-n^ledge  of  hif 
subject,  the  self-restraint  and  sobriety  of  his  apprect*- 
tions  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  illustivted  l^ 
his  references  and  quotations  must  be  ob^-ious  even  lii 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  dissent  from  bis  carefalh 
considered  criticisms. 

Some  account  of  the  literary  and  artistic  side  of  ihi 
French  Renaissance  is  also  to  be  found  in  Miss  Siebefi 
entertaining  books ;  but  she  is  at  her  best  when  dealing 
with  the  social  and  lighter  aspects  of  her  subject.  She  iJ 
more  fortunate  in  the  central  figure  of  her  first  thao  of 
her  second  volume.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  Mf 
that  Margaret  of  Angoulemo — that '  unworldly  fvotnan  ef 
the  world,'  so  interested  in  literature  in  art  and  reUgiM 
the  student  of  Dante,  the  author  of  spiritual  poetry  aod 
of  the  Heptameron,  that  strange  medley  of  edifyiBg 
sentiment  and  coarse  adventure — was  an  '  epitome  of  Hit 
earlier  French  Renaissance ' ;  but  Catherine  de"  Medio 
was  assuredly  not  'one  of  those  figures  which  sum  uf 
whole  periods.'  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  Mm 
Sichel  should  so  describe  the  Queen-mother,  since  dv 
analyses  her  character,  with  all  its  limitations,  very  wdL 

Catherine  was  essentially  Italian,  the  type  of  nothini! 
French.  Her  difficulties  were  often  due  to  the  fact  tint 
she  neither  understood  nor  sympathised  with  the  peopk 
among  whom  she  lived.  Her  politics  were  those  of  tin 
later  Italian  Renaissance.  The  State  appeared  to  hor  U 
be  an  artistic  mechanism  existing  for  the  benefit  of  tbf 
ruler,  power  an  end  in  itself  to  be  pursued  by  the  politicUn 
regardless  of  the  restraints  of  law,  morality,  or  tradittoD. 
But  tins  could  not  be  the  ideal  of  eithe>r   Leaguer  or 
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(Huguenot.  The  common-senBe  which  was,  aa  Miss  Sichol 
iBBys,  the  best  side  of  Catherine,  only  made  her  more  in- 
I  capable  of  foreseeing  or  understanding  the  actions  of 
men  swayed  by  fanaticism  or  passion  rather  than  by 
I  their  own  personal  advantage. 

[  But  although  Catherine's  disregard  of  religious  ques- 
Itions  and  her  studies  in  Italian  statecraft — MaohiaTelli 
was  said  to  be  her  Bible — led  her  to  miscalculat'O  the 
force  of  motives  of  which  she  had  no  experience,  it  must 
I  not  be  forgotten  that  she  introduced  into  French  politics 
n.  new  principle,  and  one  full  of  future  promise,  when  she 
regulated  her  policy  without  any  care  for  the  interests  of 
this  or  that  creed,  and  accepted  indifferently  the  services 
of  Romanist  or  Protestant.  The  Chancellor  I'Hopital  has 
!  been  often  praised  as  the  first  truly  tolerant  French 
statesman,  because  he  was  averse  from  persecution,  and 
desired  some  large  measure  of  compromise  which  should 
reconcile  the  Huguenots  to  the  Cliurch.  But  he  still 
[believed  in  the  intimate  connexion  of  Church  and  State, 
'  and  declared  that  two  religions  could  not  possibly  exist 
side  by  side  in  the  same  country — a  belief  held  as  an  axiom 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  accepted  alike  by  Catholic  and 
Calvinist,  but  one  which  made  toleration  impoi^sible,  or 
I  at  all  events  illogical.  Catherine  was  really  tolerant 
because,  like  the  Italian  tyrants,  she  believed  the  State 
to  be  a  purely  secular  institution,  existing  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Prince.  This  conception  of  politics,  as  something 
^vholly  apart  from  religion,  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
great  and  patriotic  statesmen,  by  Henry  IV and  Richelieu, 
but  with  the  essential  difference  that  they  identified  the 
interests  of  the  State,  not  with  those  of  the  ruler,  but 
with  those  of  the  community.  The  reign  of  Lewis  XIV 
was  a  period  of  reaction  and  retrogression,  and  perhaps 
in  nothing  more  so  than  in  rejecting  this  idea  of  a  secular 
State,  which  the  modem  world  owes  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

The  modesty  of  Miss  Sichel's  preface  disarms  criticism. 
But,  when  a  '  minor '  historian  writes  so  much  that  is  good 
and  in  a  manner  so  vivid  and  attractive,  we  are  justified 
in  regretting  all  that  suggests  careless  workmanship. 
Miss  Sichel,  for  instance,  says  that  Admiral  Chabot  who, 
although  he  was  the  patron  of  the  discoverer  of  Canada, 
had  not  much  more  to  do  with  the  sea  than  Admiral 
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Coligny,  was  pex-haps  '  the  greatest  sailor  of  lat«r  tmies,' 
ivnd  BO  leads  us  to  suspect  that  she  was  confusing  tha 
favourite  of  Francis  1  with  the  navigator  CaboU  \fhtn 
she  calls  du  Bellay's  '  Deffence  et  illustration  de  la  langm 
f ranijoyse '  the  '  Defense  de  poesie,'  has  she  not  allowed 
her  mind  to  wander  to  Sidney's  'Defence  of  Poetrie'? 
while  to  describe  the  minister  Bri<;onnet  as  '  the  son 
a  priest  whom  Julius  II  excommunicated,'  inspires 
picious  probably  unjust.  The  '  bouc,'  the  tragic 
given  by  his  friends  to  Jodelle,  a  beust  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  French  drama,  figures  in  Mies  Sicb^r^ 
pages  as  a  '  buck.'  Not  to  be  familiar  with  Horace  or  ihe 
origins  of  the  Greek  stage  is  no  reproach  to  a  lady ;  but; 
so  good  a  French  scholar  must  know  that  similarity  cf- 
sound  is  a  trap  for  the  unwary  translator.  Someti: 
also  the  reader  is  led  by  Miss  Sichel's  lively  exuberance 
to  wonder  what  may  be  the  extent  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  authors  of  whom  she  is  speaking.  It  is  a  com- 
pliment to  her  judgment  to  doubt  whether,  if  she 
lately  read  Des  Perier's  '  Cymbalum  Mimdi,"  she  wo' 
have  called  it '  a  great  book.' 

Misa  Sichel  in  an  interesting  chapter  insists  that  the 
sceptical  temperament  of  the  French  was  the  main  csose 
of  their  indifference  to  the  Reformation.  She  would 
agree  with  M.  Faguet  that  his  countrymen  are  inclined 
to  compromise  and  averse  from  extremes,  sivayed  rather 
by  common-sense  than  by  enthusiasm.  This  is  true,  bul 
there  has  always  been  in  France  a  minoritj'  among  whom 
a  passionate  devotion  to  ideals  has  been  combined  with  >-' 
logical  impatience  of  middle  courses ;  and  sometimes,  oi 
ill  the  earlier  days  of  the  Revolution,  this  minority  hw 
dominated  the  apathy  of  the  majority.  Had  there  been 
among  the  Jacobins  a  real  statesman,  a  leader  of  genius, 
capable  of  seizing  the  opportunity,  the  Republic  mighl 
have  been  established  on  a  more  enduring  foundatioiL 
So,  too,  it  is  just  possible  that  Protestantism  might  have 
prevailed,  had  the  reformers  been  united  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  man  of  transcendent  political  abilitj'.  Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Jacobinism  aspiring  to  be  a  rule  of  life  could 
have  been  imposed  on  France,  and  whether  a  people  not 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  the  graver  problems  of  exist^DM^ 
nor  generally  emotional,  could  have  been    induced  to 
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[  accept  a  creed  so  austere  as  that  of  Calvin.    France  might 

possibly  have  become  Protestant  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

republican  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth ;   but  a  France 

[  Calvinist  or  Jacobin  at  heart  is  scarcely  conceivable, 

I        Mr  Whitehead,  in  bis  excellent  life  of  the  one  great 

[Protestant    leader,   prefers   CoUgny   as   a    statesman   to 

Cromwell.    Some  partiality  is  excusable  in  a  biographer ; 

I  but  Mr  Whitehead  is  generally  so  unbiassed  in  his  judg- 

I  ment  that  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  this  estimate. 

Perhaps  he   rather  underrates  the  Lord   Protector  than 

overrates  the  admiral.    However  this  may  bo,  when  once 

I  the   sword   had  been   drawn,  when  the   Protestant  con- 

(jregations  had  become  Calvinist  and  militant,  when  the 

passion   of   the  Catholic   mob  had  been   excited,  and   a 

fanatical  Romanist  party  had  been  organised,  then,  even 

apart  from  all  the  discordant  aims  and  selfish  ambitions 

of  his  followers,  and  the  ambiguity  of  his  own  position, 

lit  had  become  impossible  for  Coligny,  as  it  would  have 

been   for  any  other  man,  however  great  his  genius,  to 

convert  France  to  Protestantism.  Francis  I  might  perhaps 

I  have  established  a  reformed  Galilean  Church  ;  Henry  IV 

[  could  not  have  done  so,  even  had  his  title  to  the  throne 

been  undisputed  and  his  Huguenot  army  four  times  as 

numerous. 

Yet,  although  the  Protestants  were  destined  to  remain 
a  small  and  oppressed  minority,  they  were  a  most  valu- 
able element  of  the  nation.  The  men  who  were  most 
imder  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  were  critics  and 
not  reformers.  Imperturbability  was,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice,  the  moral  attitude  they  most  prized ; 
they  were  no  more  disposed  than  their  intellectual 
descendants  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  attack  the 
existing  order  of  society,  although  they  might  apply 
the  most  destructive  criticism  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  rested.  They  were  wanting  in  the  passion  required 
I  for  effective  action.  Protestantism — what  remained  of 
the  Calvinistic  Church  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes^and  Jansenism,  an  orthodox  Protestantism  or 
Catholic  Calvinism,  supplied  much  of  the  fervour,  the 
motive  power,  needed  to  carry  the  principles  of  the 
Benaissance  and  of  the  philosophers  beyond  the  sphere 
of  theory.  Rousseau  himself  came  from  Calvinistic 
Geneva  ;  and  the  number  of  men  trained  in  dissent  who 
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played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Revolutionary  assemblies 
is  remarkable. 

The  great  event  in  modem  hiatory  is  the  Revolution— 
not  the  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed  the  old  order  of 
society  in  France,  but  the  great  change  atUl  in  progresn. 
of  which  that  was  but  a  startling  episode.  The  French 
Renaissance  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  Be^-ok- 
tion;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  France  rather  than  in 
Italy  or  England  that  the  interest  of  the  ItenaissaiiN 
mainly  lies,  if  we  regard  not  so  much  the  splendour  and 
the  savour  of  the  fruit  as  what  was  to  spring  from  tha 
seed  it  contained. 

The  Renaissance,  like  the  Reformation,  was  a  revolt 
against  authority  and  tradition,  although  those  \vho  led 
the  way  thought  that  they  -were  but  substituting  one 
authority  for  another,  abandoning  one  tradition  for^ 
jinother  which  ivas  both  older  and  better ;  that  tbe/l 
were  reviving  the  culture,  the  philosophy  and  the  art  at 
antiquity,  or  restoring  the  primitive  simplicity  of  tl» 
Christian  Church.  Unfortunately  the  teaching  of  on* 
tiquity  was  not  simple  or  easily  intelligible.  It  gave 
not  one  but  several  and  contradictory  answers  to  tha  ■ 
questions,  ethical,  social,  and  metaphysical,  the  schoIastieH 
solution  of  which  no  longer  sufficed.  Moreover,  tfaess 
moderns,  fresh  from  the  disputations  of  the  schools, 
although  full  of  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  ancientB, 
examined  their  speculations,  if  not  with  subtler,  yet  wtUi 
more  logical  minds.  A  famous  teacher  of  our  time  used 
to  tell  his  pupils  that  a  little  logic  is  an  excellent  thing. 
but  too  much  very  dangerous.  And  so  no  doubt  it  is  W 
a  metaphysician,  since  it  is  apt  to  lead  him  to  conclo- 
sions  repugnant  to  common-sense  or  equivalent  to  » 
contradiction  in  tornia.  The  disciple  of  antiquity,  aftw 
using  his  own  judgment  to  determine  whether  he  wouU 
be  Aristotelian  or  Platomst,  Stoic  or  Epicurean,  ofba 
found  little  satisfaction  in  the  conclusions  -which  mi^bt 
be  deduced  from  the  premisses  he  accepted.  Hence  it  cam* 
to  be  doubted  whether  absolute  truth  in  these  ntattett 
be  attainable  by  the  human  intellect,  whether,  at  *ll 
events,  suspension  of  judgment,  scepticism,  -were  not  the 
most  rational  attitude. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  the  influence  of  the  Reforms^ 
tion  was  analogous.     Like  the  Renaissance,  it  upheld  tlu 
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independence  and  self-sufficiency  o£  tho  individual;  it 
asserted  that  each  human  soul,  without  the  mediation  of 
priest  or  church,  is  in  direct  contact  with  God.  Luther, 
renewing  the  Hussite  doctrine,  that  every  Christian  is  a 
priest,  maintained  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  in 
itself  an  ordiuation.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  Reforma- 
tion claimed  also  to  bo  a  Renaissance,  the  new  birth  of  a 
past  perfection.  Anathematising  or  ignoring  the  times 
of  superstition  which  intervened,  the  assailants  of  Rome 
sought  to  recall  into  being  the  pure  church  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  the  church  of 
St  Paul  and  St  Augustine.  But  how  far  did  that  purity 
extend?  When  did  the  Fathers  and  councils  of  the 
church  begin  to  stray  from  the  right  path?  Every 
doctrine,  Calvin  said,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
Scriptures.  Before  the  decisions  of  a  council  are  accepted, 
it  must  carefully  be  considered  who  were  the  men  thus 
assembled,  at  what  time,  under  what  conditions,  for 
what  purpose.  But  who  is  to  decide  these  questions? 
Calvin,  no  doubt.  But,  if  Calvin,  why  not  Servetus? 
Why  not  you  or  I?  Who  made  Calvin  a  judge  and  a 
ruler  over  us?  He  would  admit  reason  into  partnership 
with  faith.  '  L'intolligenco  est  conjoints  avec  la  foi.' 
In  practice  this  can  only  mean  that  each  individual  iias 
the  right — or  duty — to  determine,  by  the  uae  of  his 
reason,  how  far  his  faith  shall  extend.  Hence  many 
divergent  creeds.  Yet,  as  Bossuet  argued,  truth  is  not 
many,  but  one.  Here  also  an  appeal  to  reason  and  to 
the  individual  judgment  leads  to  agnosticism.  Like  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation  gave  nothing  definite  in 
place  of  the  doctrine  it  rejected. 

»Now,  while  the  tendency  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
the  Renaissance  was  anarchic  in  that  it  left  everything 
to  be  decided  by  tho  judgment  of  tho  individual,  tho 
tendency  of  Humanism,  of  the  reverence  for,  and  the 
imitation  of,  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  was  to  limit 
individual  caprico,  to  eliminate  the  particular  and  the 
personal,  and  to  produce  works  consciously  modelled 
after  accepted  types,  and  in  conformity  with  recognised 
rules.     The  Italian  scholars  were  almost  all  humanists, 

I  intelligent  and   critical   admirers   and   imitators   of   the 
ancients,  whom  the  French  at  first  studied  rather  in  tho 
Spirit  of    philosophers    and    grammarians.      The    great 
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works  which  are  the  glory  of  French  erudition  durhi; 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  such  as  Bud^'a 
book  '  De  asse  et  partibus  ejus,'  his  '  ConuuentarieB  on 
the  Greek  Tongue,'  and  those  of  Dolet  on  the  Latin 
tongue,  are  treasuries  of  information  put  together  with 
little  care  for  form  and  method.  Even  Henri  f^stienne, 
though  zealous  for  the  improvement  and  parity  of  the 
French  language,  gained  little  by  familiarity  with  claem- 
cal  models  ;  hie  w^ritings  are  desultory  and  formless. 

These  men  of  erudition  were  not  humanists  in  the 
narrower  sense,  but  they  were  almost  all  of  them  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Kenaissance.  They  despised  tbe 
Middle  Ages  as  times  of  ignorance ;  they  rejected  tbe 
teaching  of  the  schoolmen ;  and  they  brought  the  same 
independent  and  critical  spirit  with  which  they  investi- 
gated the  texts  of  the  classics  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  the  documents  which  were  the  title-deeds  of  thi- 
Roman  Church.  They  were  therefore  the  natural  alliPi 
of  the  Reformers. 


•  At  first '  (says  Mr  Tilley) '  there  is  no  doubt  that  '*  the  wiiob 
band  of  the  learned,"  as  a  contemporary  writer  puts  it.  looked 
with  a  favourable  eye  on  the  reformed  doctrines,  on  the 
preaching  of  Lef^vre  d'Etaples  and  his  friends,  and  tbr 
writings  of  Luther.* 

But,  when  it  became  necessary  to  take  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  the  boldness  of  the  Reformers  provoked  the 
anger  of  Francis  I,  then  the  majority  of  these  votaries 
of  the  New  Learning  adhered  to  the  old  faith — some  from 
fear  or  interest,  some  from  indifference,  because  they  were 
not  theologians  or  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  find  little  to 
choose  between  the  superstitions  of  Rome  and  those  of 
Augsburg,  but  the  majority  from  repugnance  to  the  form 
which  Calvin  had  given  to  French  Protestantism. 

Never,  even  in  her  most  ascetic  mood,  had  the  oli 
church  been  more  opposed  to  liberty,  more  indiflferenl 
to  all  things  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  iutelleO 
and  the  imagination,  more  resolute  in  condemning  sB 
care  for  physical  beauty  and  in  asserting  the  natural 
depravity  of  man's  carnal  nature.  Men  who  would  havt 
been  glad  to  see  '  the  ancient  and  apostolic  form  of 
religion  restored  by  moderate  means'  did  not  wish  to 
bow  their  necks   to   a   yoke   heavier  and   more    galtiog , 
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than  that  which  they  had  cast  off.  Nowhere  can  the 
attitude  of  the  scholars  and  men  of  the  earlier  French 
Renaissance  towards  the  Reffn-mation  be  better  studied 
than  in  the  writinga  of  Rabulais.  The  whole  of  the 
earlier  French  Renaissance  is  summed  up  in  him.  In 
him  we  can  find  the  germ  of  all  those  '  principles '  of 
which  the  world  was  to  hear  so  much  two  centuries  later 
— impatience  of  tradition,  contempt  of  the  'Gothic'  ages, 
faith  in  the  inherent  gooduessof  human  nature,  in  freedom, 
in  the  supremacy  of  reason  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  in 
fraternity,  for  we  are  bom  to  help  each  other,  in  equality, 
for  there  is  no  folly  in  the  world,  he  says,  so  great  as  the 
belief  that  the  stars  concern  themselTes  more  about  kings 
and  popes  than  about  the  poor  and  needy. 

It  is  true  that  all  this  supplied  him  rather  with  a 
standard  by  which  to  try  and  to  condemn  that  which 
existed  than  with  a  basis  on  which  to  erect  anything 
new.  He  lacked  the  enthusiasm  or  the  fanaticism  needed 
by  one  who  would  set  the  world  right ;  and  in  this  he 
resembled  most  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance.  Yet  he 
indicated  the  path  on  which  mankind  was  to  stumble 
forward  towards  a  light  still  too  dimly  perceived  for  ua 
to  be  certain  whether  it  is  a  treacherous  and  wandering 
fire  or  a  beacon  marking  the  harbour  in  which  future 
generations  may  find  their  rest.  Faith  in  scientific 
progress,  belief  in  whose  infinite  possibilities  is  often 
the  modern  agnostic's  antidote  to  despair,  sprang  up  in 
Rabelais  side  by  side  with  a  rudimentary  scepticism. 
For  he  was  above  all  a  man  of  science  and  a  physician. 
Science,  a  science  based  on  observation  and  experiment, 
was  the  serious  pursuit  of  his  life.  Immortality  might 
be  to  him  a  great  possibility,  and  God  the  inconceivable  ; 
yet  he  did  not,  like  Montaigne,  insist  on  the  imbecility  of 
man's  intellect.  If  we  cannot  know  what  man  and  God 
are,  we  may  yet  learn  much  about  the  little  fiower  m  the 
crannied  rock.  He  agreed  with  Bacon  that  the  school- 
men had  gone  astray  because  '  they  sought  truth  in  their 
own  little  world  and  not  in  the  great  and  common  world, 
because  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  too  much  from 
the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  observation  of 
experience,  and  tumbled  up  and  down  in  their  own 
reason  and  conceits.' 

Although  Rabelais,  like  so  many  of   the  scholars  oi 
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the  Renaissance,  was  a  man  of  encyclopsedic  knowledge 
and  wide  experience,  althougli  he  took  a  lively  interest 
in  whatever  men  thought  or  did,  we  would  protest  with 
Mr  Tilley  against  '  the  tendency  to  represent  hiiu  aa  a 
grave  person  who,  under  colour  of  a  buffoonery  alien 
to  his  character,  was  solely  concerned  with  the  teachin] 
of  profound  philosophic  truths."  He  did  not  assume  Un 
cap  and  bells  in  order  that  he  might  utter  truths  only 
tolerated  from  a  jester's  lips.  His  chief  object  was  to 
amuse  others,  and  perhaps  also  himself.  Those  who 
would  have  ua  believe  that  he  means  more  than  moeta  the 
eye,  quote  his  Prologue,  where  indeed  he  says  in  effect— 

'  Cucullus  non  facit  monachuia :  things  are  not  always  wlut 
they  seem.     You  may  find  marvellous  matter  in  this  Imok 
you  treat  it  as  a  dog  does  his  bone.    How  devoutly  he  watchts 
it,  how  carefully  he  guards  it,  how  passionately  he  clings  to 
it,  how  cautiously  he  begins  to  crack  it,  how  diligently 
sucks  it — and  all  for  a  little  marrow." 


■a 


H 

^  ^ 


But  we  must  not  forget  what  immediately  follows. 

•What?   did  Homer  ever  think  of  the  allegories   men  bawj 
found  in  liis  works?  or  had  Ovid,  when  he  wrote  his  Me 
morphoses,  the  mysteries  of  the  GoEpel  in  his  mind  ?    ^Vbr^ 
then,    not   take   these    nierry  chrouicles  for  "^vhat  they  are' 
Since,   when   I   composed    them   iu   my  leisure   moments,  I 
thought  no  more  than  you  do  of  these  profound  iut«rpR- 
tatloas.' 

The  books  which  have  made  Rabelais'  name  immortiU 
were  not  the  serious  occupation  of  his  life,  but  the  relaxa- 
tion of  his  leisure.  When  the  day's  work  was  done  aaii 
he  chanced  to  be  alone,  after  he  had  eaten  and  drunk, 
the  bottle  perhaps  still  at  his  elbow,  he  gave  free  ran 
to  his  fancy  and  poured  out  his  thoughts,  eometime^ 
touching  on  serious  matters,  just  aa  he  would  have  dan* 
in  conversation  with  a  friend.  And  this  is  the  great 
charm  of  his  book,  that  it  is  talk,  not  writing. 

Montaigne  said  that  the  style  he  most  admired  mt 
one  '  decousu  et  hardi,  le  meme  au  papier  qu'en  la  bouche." 
Probably  he  was  thinking  of  his  own ;  but  the  descriptjon. 
it  has  been  well  said,  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  atjit 
of  Rabelais.  Rabelais  was  the  first  master  of  that  ludA 
concise,  and  flexible  prose,  as  natural  as  the  most  an- 
atudied  conversation,  as   harmonious  and  w^ell-balancetl 
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f  tiB  the  most  laboured  rhetoric,  which  is  the  glory  of  French 
literature.  Calvin,  the  only  contemporary  who  might 
be  preferred  to  him,  although  admirably  clear  and  sober, 
has  less  ease;  and  his  periods,  though  never  obscure, 
are  aoraetimes  lengthy  and  involved.  Rabelais  is  at  his 
best  when  he  is  borne  on,  lege  solutua,  by  his  wonderful 
'  verve '  as  a  teller  of  stories.  When  he  pauses  to  polish 
his  style,  harmony  of  cadence  sometimes  tempts  him  to 
become  obscure;  when  he  aims  at  dignity,  as  in  the  letters 
of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  his  construction  ceases  to 
be  simple  and  idiomatic. 

'<  He  knew  almost  all  that  was  to  be  known  in  his  day 
—Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  medicine 
and  jurisprudence,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  botany. 
He  had  seen  the  manners  and  cities  of  many  men,  both 
as  a  wandering  scholar  and  as  the  companion  of  ambas- 
sadors. He  had  associated  intimately  with  men  high  in 
church  and  state,  with  the  most  learned  scholars  and 
most  celebrated  authors  of  the  age.  He  had  a  jovial  and 
sympathetic  disposition,  sound  common-sense,  a  judgment 
unclouded  by  prejudice,  and  warped  by  no  fanaticism. 
Allowing  his  fancy  and  humour  to  guide  his  pen,  he 
poured  forth  all  that  was  in  him  with  genial  and  gener- 
ally felicitous  exuberance. 

There  were  few  things  that  he  hated.  There  is  nothing 
about  him  of  the  '  sieva  indignatio '  of  Swift.  Pantagruel- 
ism  is,  he  says, '  indifference  to  all  fortuitous  matters," 
among  which  he  classed,  not  only  the  folly,  but  apparently 
even  the  wrong-doing  of  our  neighbours.  Pantagruel, 
he  tells  us,  never  tormented  himself,  never  took  offence. 
He  is  humane,  decent  in  his  own  life  and  conversation, 

I  but  he  loves  imd  delights  in  the  knavish,  cruel,  cowardly, 
foul-mouthed  and  licentious  Panurgo.  He  never  rebukes 
him;  and  lie  witnesses,  if  not  with  approval,  certainly 
without  blame,  such  acts  as  the  drowning  of  the  shep- 
herds whom  Panurge  beat  back  into  the  sea.  If  Rabelais 
hated  anything,  it  was  the  Friars— their  filth,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  Intolerance.  'They  are,'  he  says, 
'  contemptible  drones,  useless  to  society ;  they  mock  God 
with  aves  and  litanies  recited  by  rote  j  and  they  have  no 
better  occupation  than  to  make  love  to  their  neighbours' 
wives."  He  derides  the  superstitions  by  which  they 
profited.  '  Go  home,'  said  Grandgousier  to  the  pilgrims, 
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'  abandon  these  vain  journeys,  and  live  as  tlio  apostle 
bids  you,  "not  slothful  in  business,  serving  the  Lord."' 
GargantuiL  and  Pantagruol  refuse  to  tolerate  these  false 
prophets  any  longer,  and  determine  to  show  thoir  grati- 
tude to  God  for  their  victories  by  allowing  His  gospel  to 
be  preached. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  fourth  book  of  Pantagruel  to 
Cardinal  Odot  de  Chatillon,  the  author  declares  that  tbom 
who  had  accused  liim  of  heresy  are  cannibals  and  liars. 
King  Francis  had  caused  hie  writings  to  bo  read  to  hire 
and  had  found  no  suspicious  passage.  If  so,  Coligny  haii 
a  clearer  insight  into  their  tendency  than  the  king  when, 
according  to  Granvella,  wishing  to  sap  the  faith  of 
Charles  IX  and  to  inspire  him  with  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  he  placed  Pantagruel  in  his  hands. 

Lord  Beaconsfiold  in  his  cynical  mood  remarked,  at 
Mr  Tilley  reminds  us,  that  a  wise  man  does  not  tell 
religion.  Rabelais  was  both  wise  and  cautious ;  but 
need  not  the  fiair  of  an  inquisitor  to  discover  that  he 
no  good  Catholic.  Like  other  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
he  had  rejected  the  teaching  of  the  schoolmen,  the  philo- 
sophic basis  of  orthodox  belief,  and  sympathi.sed  n'ith  the 
Reformers,  who  searched  the  Scriptures  for  arms  against 
Roman  superstitions.  He  invariably  speaks  vrith  rever- 
ence of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity. Pan,  -whose  death  a  mysterious  voice  proclaimed 
to  the  terrified  sailors,  was  (he  says)  the  Savioui,  our  all 
in  whom  and  by  whom  we  live  and  have  our  being.  The 
inscription  on  the  gates  of  the  abbey  of  Thelema  iovitea 
the  preachers  of  God's  word  to  enter ;  and  all  who  dwell 
within  are  to  be  girt  with  the  gospel.  Yet  the  motto  of 
the  order, '  Fay  ce  que  voudras,'  the  precept  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  honour  which  reigns  supreme  in  gentle  scmK 
who  are  only  led  to  do  wrong  by  a  not  ignoble  resentmeiri 
at  constraint,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
man's  fall,  his  corrupt  nature  and  redemption.  If,  lu 
cur^  of  Meudon,  Rabelais  celebrated  mass,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  spirit  of  Rousseau's  Savoyard  \-icar.  witi 
a  full  recognition  of  the  moral  beauty  of  Chrises  life 
and  teaching,  but  with  indiflferouee  to  the  dognmtic  signi- 
ficance of  a  ritual  hallowed  by  antiquity. 

'  Rabelais,'  says  M.  Faguet,  '  bolioves  in  God.  in  ressoit, 
and  in  knowledge."    Knowledge— of  things,  not  word*- 
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is,  as  he  conceives  it,  the  end  of  etlueation.  His  scholar 
is  bound,  after  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  to  begin  and  ond 
the  day  by  noting  the  position  of  the  stars ;  he  is  to  learn 
the  natural  sciences,  to  visit  the  workshops  of  all  artists 
and  ai'tisans.  Gargantua  would  have  his  son  seek  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature  by  careful  study  and 
observation.  Languages  and  literature  are  not  to  be 
neglected ;  but  it  is  significant  that  the  only  books  ex- 
pressly mentioned  are  practical — the  '  Works  and  Days ' 
of  Hesiod  and  the  '  Georgics '  of  Virgil,  Knowledge,  and 
reason  the  interpreter  of  nature,  will  free  the  scholar  from 
the  delusions  of  magic,  of  astrology,  of  alchemy,  and  from 
all  superstitions.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Rjibelais 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  beneficent  deity,  who  was 
well  pleased  that  man  should  live  happily,  and,  by  follow- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  his  knowledge,  secure 
the  highest  good,  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  in  a 
healthy  body.  The  piety  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel 
18  neither  hypocrisy  nor  conformity  to  fashion.  But  of 
God  little  can  be  known,  except  that  He  is  the  Hidden 
One ;  and,  if  he  is  defined,  it  is  as  a  sphere  whose 
centre  is  everyv?here  and  circumference  nowhere ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  can  only  be  described  in  meaningless 
terms,  for  that  which  has  neither  centre  nor  circumfer- 
ence is  no  more  a  sphere  than  it  ia  a  triangle  or  a 
pentagon.  But,  if  the  religion  of  Rabelais  was  that  of 
Kousseau,  a  vague  but  not  cold  nor  unemotional  deism, 
in  politics,  like  most  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance, 
he  was  the  precursor  of  Voltaire.  His  ideal  appears  to 
have  been  a  just,  humane,  and  enlightened  despotism. 
The  prince  should  be  a  wise  man.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  hkely  that  Rabelais'  wise  man,  who  lives  in  and  for 
himself,  will  care  to  be  a  prince.  Pantagruel  would  not 
tarry  even  in  the  divine  mansion  of  reason,  should  he 
there  find  sadness  and  disquiet.  For  nothing  in  heaven 
and  earth  ia  so  precious  as  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Rabelais,  in  short,  like  Montaigne,  was  a  critic,  not  a 
reformer.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  be  resembles  the 
majority  of  his  nation,  who  are  prone  to  prefer  acquies- 
cence in  what  is  established  to  the  turmoil  of  political 
conflict,  but  yet  are  able  to  discern  what  is  amiss,  and  are 
therefore  disposed  to  tolerate  the  violent  action  of  an 
enthusiastic  minority,  especially  if  that  action  accords 
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TTith  principles  thoy  have  iu  theory  accepted.  Hence  it 
comes  that  a  nation,  naturally  conservative  and  sverse 
from  extreme  coursGB,  has  undergone  violent  revolution- 
ary movements,  partly  from  the  reailiness  of  the  majority 
to  accept  ideas  and  their  inability  to  resist  a  logical  con- 
clueion,  partly  from  their  incapacity  for,  and  dislike  of, 
political  activity. 

What  there  was  of  moral  fervour,  of  earnestnei* 
sufficient  not  only  to  desire  but  also  to  carry  out  n- 
forms,  was  to  be  found,  not  among  the  scholars  and 
humanists,  but  among  the  Protestants.  Many  student* 
of  Plutarch  and  Cicero  had,  like  Brissac,  the  leaguer  uml 
hero  of  the  barricadea,  become  republicans  in  theory;  but, 
if  they  believed  in  freedom's  cause,  it  was  at  a  distance 
from  Paris.  Even  a  tract  so  passionate  as  the  '  Contr'  im' 
is  but  a  school  exercise,  a  variation  on  themes  of  Taciliu 
and  Sallnst ;  and,  had  la  Boetie  lived,  ho  would  probably 
have  been  just  as  little  disposed  as  his  friend  Montaigne 
to  spend  himself  in  a  struggle  against  despotism. 

The  noblest  characters,  and  those  who  had  the  energy 
to  stake  their  lives  on  the  truth,  were  they  who  combined 
strong  religious  convictions  with  no  little  of  the  cultnrf 
of  the  Renaissance.  Trance,'  says  Mr  Tilley,  'produced  m 
second  Bayard";  and  this  is  true.  Bayard  was  the  last 
representative  of  the  chivalry  of  which  Froissart  is  tht 
chronicler,  full  of  courtesy  to  knights  and  ladies,  whethiT 
friends  or  foes.  But  France  produced  better  than  Bayard, 
men  of  more  perfect  humanity  as  well  as  of  wider  culture, 
who,  like  the  dying  Sidney,  would  have  handed  a  cup  of 
water  to  a  fellow-sufferer  without  pausing  to  look  whelbw 
his  spurs  were  gilt.  Unfortunately  these  men  beloDgMl 
to  a  party  which  was  in  a  minority,  and  professed  a  Eaith 
unacceptable  to  the  mass  of  their  countrj-men.  More- 
over, the  Huguenots  lost  much  of  their  moral  fervour 
and  purity  in  the  course  of  a  desperate  struf^le  for  cid»t- 
ence.  The  two  elements.  Renaissance  and  Reformation, 
which  in  rare  combination  produced  a  Teligny,  a.  la  Niwi^ 
a  Duplessis  Mom  ay,  fell  apart;  the  man  of  culture  lort 
his  earnestness,  the  Puritan  lost '  sweetness  and  light.' 

The  name  of  Montaigne  is  not  less  pro-eminent  in 
French  literature  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centur>-  than 
that  of  Rabelais  at  its  commencement.  Neither  wrolr 
systematically,   both   aiiped   at   entertaining ;    yet   both 
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express  the  most  advanced  thought  of  their  generation, 
and  both,  but  especially  Montaigne,  had  a  vast  influence 
on  future  speculation.  Buckle,  an  authority  in  his  own 
.too  short  day,  a  memory  to  the  older  among  ua,  to  the 
younger  barely  a  name,  says  that  the  French,  down  to 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, '  had  not  put  forth  a 
single  work  the  destruction  of  which  would  now  be  a 
loss  to  Europe.'  No  doubt,  a  thinker  so  calmly  dogmatic 
had  httle  sympathy  with  Montaigne,  who  held  that '  la 
peste  de  I'homme  c'est  ropiniou  de  sijavoir ' ;  and  what  a 
writer  in  this  Review  h;is  called  '  the  ironical  sinuosity  of 
Montaigne's  leisurely  speculations'  must  have  been  singu- 
larly distasteful  to  one  who  was  nothing  if  not  direct, 
strenuous,  and  matter-of-fact.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  any 
educated  man  should  believe  that  the  world  would  not  bo 
the  poorer  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
ever  written,  one,  too,  which  so  greatly  furthered  the 
cause  that  Buckle  had  at  heart,  the  rejection  of  ideas 
founded  on  theological  or  metaphysical  hypotheses. 

The  principles  subversive  of  the  existing  social  and 
religious  order,  of  which  the  germs  are  to  be  found  in 
Babelais,  were  further  developed  by  Montaigne.  The 
scepticism  of  Rabelais  has  been  questioned ;  and  the 
majority  of  his  critics  believe  that,  if  not  a  Romanist,  he 
was  at  least  a  Christian ;  but  Montaigne  is  an  avowed 
agnostic.  Mr  Tilley  apparently  endorses  Joubert's  remai'k 
that  Montaigne  admitted  Christianity  as  a  belief,  but  put 
it  aside  as  a  moral  code— an  attitude,  as  he  justly  says, 
not  unusual  with  men  of  the  world.  But  it  could  hardly 
be  that  of  Montaigne.  He  was  too  much  addicted  to 
self-analysis;  and  ho  insists  in  more  than  one  place  that 
belief,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  must  influence  conduct.  It 
is  because  they  do  not  really  believe  that  men's  acts  are 
so  inconsistent  with  their  professions.  For  his  own  part, 
Montaigne  says  elsewhere  if  he  had  to  live  his  life  over 
again  he  would  live  it  not  otherwise — a  state  of  mind 
which  is  hardly  that  of  a  Christian  nor  consistent  with 
his  own  conception  of  belief. 

Mr  Tilley  doubts  whether  Montaigne  was  a  thorough- 
going sceptic,  because, '  so  far  from  conforming  to  custom 
as  the  only  possible  moral  law,  he  hated  every  kind  of 
cruelty  and  protested  against  duelling  as  a  barbarous  and 
irrational  practice.     He  also  believed  finnly  in  the  exist* 
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ente  of  a.  Iwiiefieent.  and  (ill-di recti ug  God.'  To  thU  it 
might  be  replied  thac  Montaigne  does  assert  custom  to  be 
the  only  source  of  moral  law.  '  Les  loix  do  la  conscience,  que 
nous  dieons  naistre  de  la  nature,  naissent  de  la  coutume-' 
Elsewhere  he  asks,  '  What  are  natural  lawB  ?  where  are 
they?  Not  one  of  those  alleged  is  universally  receiTed; 
yet  that  only  is  a  law  of  nature  which  is  evetyivhepe  tta 
same.  K  such  laws  once  existed,  they  have  been  o' 
ated  by  our  vaunted  reason,"  Yet  it  must  be  olh 
that  his  utterances  are  by  no  means  consistent-  Spei 
of  the  American  siivages,  he  says,  '  they  are  governed  bj 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  yet  but  little  corrupted  by  otii*.' 
Before  Rousseau  put  forth  liis  paradox,  Moutaigw 
suggested  that  reason,  with  the  arts  and  i^ciencea  in  il* 
train,  had  marred  the  primitive  happiness  of  man.  P* 
haps  be  bad  learnt  from  Seneca  to  regret  a  golden 
oE  savage  simplicity.  The  people  of  Brazil  live  bealtfaj 
lives,  dying  oidy  of  old  age,  '  Comme  gents  qui  passotest 
leur  vie  en  une  admirable  simpHcite  et  ignorance, 
lettres,  sans  roy,  .sans  loy,  sans  religion  quelconque.' 

Nor  is  it  inconsistency,  aa  Mr  Tilley  supposes,  on 
part  of  an  agnostic  to  abject  to  cruelty,  injustice,  »: 
fraud.  The  senses,  Montaigne  says,  are  as  little  to 
trusted  as  the  reason  ;  their  evidence  is  contradictory 
variable ;  yet  in  practical  life  we  must  act  as  if  we  co' 
rely  upon  their  guidance.  So  also  -we  must  obey  our 
science,  whatever  its  origin  may  be ;  or  the  pangs 
remorse  will  disturb  our  cherished  tranquillity.  But 
must  not  look  for  consistency  in  Montiiigne ;  he  is 
from  that  as  from  all  other  affectations,  unless  absoliitt 
sincerity  be  itself  an  affectation.  If  the  mind  of  tb* 
most  systematic  philosopher  who  ever  lived,  a  Beuthaa 
or  a  James  Mill,  were  bared  before  us,  should  we  not 
in  its  recesses  strange  inconsistencies,  half -conscious 
judices  and  feelings,  half-obliterated  traces  of  rejeci 
creeds,  yet  not  without  influence  on  action  ?  Montaigw 
was  not  a  systematic  thinker,  and  he  delighted  in  mr 
sacking  the  hidden  corners  of  his  mind  for  his  own  and 
his  readers'  entertainment.  He  was  himself  the  subject 
of  his  book,  and  he  regarded  himself  as  the  typii-Al  man 
— a  subject,  to  use  his  own  much-quoted  words,  *  merwil- 
leusement  vain,  divers  et  ondoyant.' 

But  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  Montaigne' 
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rhonism  is  a  subject  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Rev-iew.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
resent  purpose  to  point  out  that  he  summed  up  in  a 
oat  attractive  form  the  scepticism  which  was  the  out- 
line of  the  French  Renaissance,  and  was  to  prove  a 
powerful  solvent  of  beliefs  hitherto  accepted.  Montaigne, 
as  Mr  Tilley  says,  beHeved  in  a  beneficent  deity ;  but  his 
god  was  the  god  of  Plato  and  Seneca  rather  than  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  true  also  ,that  he  appears,  as  in  the  essay 
'  On  Prayer,'  to  be  not  wholly  incapable  of  religious 
emotion.  But,  if  he  did  not  attack  the  orthodox  faith, 
he  is  a  most  damaging  apologist.  No  concession,  Mon- 
taigne declares,  must  bo  made  to  heretics,  since  the  evi- 
dence for  one  dogma  is  as  good  as  that  for  another, 
Accept  aU  or  none.  Nothing  can  be  proved  by  reason. 
The  arguments  by  which  it  is  sought  to  show  that  the 

IBOul  is  immortal  '  somnia  sunt  non  docentis  sed  optantis.' 
We  cling  to  the  belief  partly  from  our  natural  desire  of 
life,  partly  because  it  supplies  a  sanction  to  the  moral 
law.  What  wo  really  knoic  is  tliat  our  souls  grow  to 
maturity  with  our  bodies  and  decay  with  them,  that 
drugs  affect  the  mind  not  less  than  the  body.  As  for 
future  punishments,  may  not  Epicurus  object  to  Plato 
that  the  gods  cannot  justly  punish  us  for  sins  which  are 
the  necessary  consequence  of  our  faulty  composition,  and 
I  which  the  slightest  effort  of  will  on  their  part  would 
prevent.  As  our  reason  is  no  guide  in  these  matters,  the 
religion  of  the  country  in  which  we  live  must  for  us 
always  be  the  true  one.  Montaigne's  attitude  towards 
political  questions  w^as  not  very  different.  The  student  of 
Plutarch  and  Tacitxis,  the  friend  of  La  Boetie,  could  not 
»but  hold  that,  in  the  abstract,  republican  government  is 
the  best,  but  for  each  country  the  best  constitution  is 
that  to  which  it  is  accustomed. 
Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  he  asserts,  like  Rousseau, 
that  our  reason  and  our  civilisation  have  corrupted  our 
lives ;  and  yet,  like  the  followers  of  Rousseau,  he  beheves 
that  human  nature  may  be  improved  by  regulation  and 
careful  training.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were,  he  observes, 
well-nigh  miraculous  in  their  perfection.  This  behef  in 
the  omnipotence  of  the  legislator  was  one  of  the  moat 
momentous  of  the  ideas  of  antiquity  handed  down  by  the 
Renaissance  to  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 
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The  seventeenth  century  was  in  France  a  period  <f  I 
reaction.     But  of  Montaigne  it  may  be  said,  as  of  HonM^J 
'  mlmissus  circum  prcecordia  ludit.*     His  admirable  e^rl^l 
his  suggestiveness,  his  vivacity,  as  unfailing  as  the  en-1 
berance   of   Habelais,   the   multiplicity    of    his   intensti, 
raised  his  reputation  and  popularity  above  the  reach  d 
changing  currents  in  taste  and  opinion.      His  inflacan 
was  great  even   on  those  who  rejected    his  conclusioK 
Pascal  did  but  use  in  grim  earnest  the  argument  inol-. 
cally  suggested  in  the  apology  for  Raymond  de  Sebondi  J 
and  doubt  is  the  starting-point  of  the  system  of  Deso^flH 
But,  when  we  are  estimating  the  forces  which  eh^H 
the  destinies  of  their  country,  Pascal  and  Descartes  ntl 
negligible  quantities ;  not  so  Bayle  and  Voltaire,  the  tnt] 
heirs  of  Montaigne.  I 

Although  Italian  artists  had  been  welcomed  and  Itbor*! 
ally  patronised  at  court  during  the  reign  of  Francis  1,1 
and  even  earlier,  yet  the  influence  of  Italy  on  Frendij 
art  \s'as  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  Germany  and] 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  French  scholars  crossed  tlin 
Rhine  more  frequently  than  the  Alps,  But  theological  j 
controversy  and  religious  wars  blighted  the  TeatODit| 
Renaissance,  while  in  France  greater  interest  begaa  tsl 
be  felt  in  that  side  of  the  New  Learning,  the  humanistit| 
and  aesthetic,  which  had  from  the  6rst  been  cultivated  in  | 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  accession  of  a  Florentine] 
princess  to  the  French  throne,  and  the  presence  at  courti 
of  many  of  her  relations  and  countrymen,  made  all  thingil 
Italian  fashionable.  J 

Although   not   uninfluenced   by  classical    models,  tbsj 
literature   of   France,   like    her   art,   had   hithert<i   be«" 
national  and  popular.     Marot,  the  one  trua  poet  of  \bt 
earlier   sixteenth    century,    translated    some    Virgil  nirf 
Ovid;  but  he  know  little  Latin  and  no  Greek,  and  vm 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  old  school    of  FrendhJ 
poetry.      Thomas    Sebilet,    whose    'Art    Poetique'  wwl 
published  in  1548,  while  praising  Marot  as  the  nlost{)e^J 
feet  French  poet,  refers  to  Alain  Chartier  and  Jeadrf 
Meung  as  accepted  standards  of  excellence.    But  a  gemBI 
tion  had  sprung  up  educated  on  the  classics,  acquatnudl 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  literature,  and  intolenst  j 
of   what  seemed   old-fashioned  and  medieval.     Bven  if  I 
it  was  presumptuous  folly  to  hope  to  rival  Homer  tat  I 
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Virgil,  might  not  France  produce  an  Ariosto?  Why 
were  even  the  second-rate  Italian  writers  so  superior  to 
the  French  rh^tm-igueurs  and  Petrarchiats  ?  The  Italian^ 
themselves  were  ready  with  an  answer.  One  and  all,  likd 
Dante,  they  attributed  'the  good  style  that  did  them 
honour '  to  careful  study  of  classical  models.  Du  Bellay, 
in  his  'DeEfence  et  illustration  de  la  langue  franijoyse,' 
the  manifesto  of  the  new  school,  urges  his  countrymen 
to  endeavour  to  attain  by  the  same  methods  to  the  same 
excellence.  Let  them  not  allege  the  poverty  of  their 
tongue.  Even  now  it  is  richer  than  they  suppose, 
although  no  pains  have  hitherto  been  taken  to  bestow 
upon  it  that  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  He  calls 
upon  the  future  poet  of  France,  happily  endowed  by 
nature,  instructed  in  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  versed 
in  the  classics,  experienced  in  life  but  free  from  public 
cares  and  sordid  anxieties,  to  choose  some  subject  from 
his  country's  history,  and  to  produce  in  French  some 
'  admirable  Iliad  or  laborious  jEneid.'  Dn  Bellay  wrote 
under  the  inspiration  of  his  friend  Ronsard ;  and  the 
latter,  at  all  events,  suspected  where  the  poet  so  invoked 
was  to  ho  found. 

KoQsard,  before  he  was  nineteen,  had  abandoned  the 
career  of  a  courtier  and  soldier,  to  prepare  himself,  by 
Beven  years  of  earnest  study,  for  the  poetic  venture. 
He  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  succeeded.  The  applause 
of  his  contemporaries  was  so  loud  and  unanimous  that  it 
might  have  deluded  a  man  less  vain  and  more  capable  of 
self-criticism.  The  literary  snpi-emacy  of  Ronsard  was 
a.s  little  questioned  by  his  contemporaries  as  was  that  of 
Voltaire  two  centuries  later.  De  Thou  thought  that  the 
birth  of  the  poet  in  1527  compensated  his  country  for  the 
defeat  which  she  suffered  in  the  same  year  at  Pavia. 
Passerat  would  rather  have  written  one  of  his  odes  than 
receive  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Tasso  sought  an  introduc- 
tion to  him,  and  submitted  his  epic  to  his  judgment.  He 
solaced  the  captivity  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  received  a 
diamond  of  great  price  from  bis  '  cousin '  Elizabeth.  In 
praising  him,  Scaliger  forgot  to  be  scornful ;  and  the 
dispassionate  Montaigne  held  that  he  had  equalled  the 
ancients  and  carried  French  poetry  to  perfection.  Never 
was  a  great  reputation  so  evanescent.  Malherbe  came ; 
nd  the  poet  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had  been  mourned 
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by  the  whole  of  Frauce,  ^vas  forgotten.  And  yet  il  ww 
Ronsard  rather  than  Malherbe  who  prepared  the  wa; 
for  the  masterpieces  of  tlie  Classical  school.  Du  BoUaj* 
tract  appeared  in  1649.  The  first  four  books  of  Roomrft 
odes  were  published  in  the  following  year,  and  msrktbt 
beginning  of  that  Cla.ssical  period  in  French  poetry  whid 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  mneteenth  century. 

It  would  be  difGcuIt  to  give  a  juster  appreciation  if 
Ronsard  and  of  hia  followers,  a  better  account  of  wh*' 
they  attempted  and  of  what  they  achieved,  than  Uiti 
which  ia  to  be  found  in  Mr  TiUey's  book.  Tet  it  may  t» 
that  he  underrates  the  work  they  did  m  breaking  witl 
old  tradition  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  Malherbe  ad 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  waa  rather  the  stAndml 
they  set  up  than  what  they  themselves  produced,  tltU 
made  the  iufluence  of  the  Pleiad  so  great  and,  in  K)n» 
respects,  so  beneGoial.  They  were  more  successful  indj*- 
covering  where  their  predecessors  had  gone  wrong  tiai 
in  pointing  the  way  to  the  desired  goal  than  in  the  n» 
which  they  themselves  ran.  They  strove  to  elevate.  In 
confer  sublimity  and  dignity  on  the  French  langiug^ 
They  gave  to  French  literature  some  of  the  refinetneDt 
in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  wanting ;  they  frt-ed  ii 
from  the  taint  of  the  tavern.  They  saw^  that  it  was  bj 
study  of  the  Classics  that  the  Italians  had  acquired  tlioi 
purity  of  style,  but  they  were  wanting  in  the  critid 
insight  needed  to  distinguish  between  classic  and  L-lssec, 
or  to  see  what  were  the  qualities  in  each  most  to  b* 
imitated.  To  form  our  taste  by  copying  what  is  goot 
we  must  already  possess  the  taste  to  choose  the  good-4 
circle  out  of  which  we  can  escape  only  by  accepting  tin 
I  authority  of  some  teacher  who  will  point  out  whdd  n 
'  should  imitate. 

In  the  case  of  the  writers  in  question,  tho  diffieiillj 
I  was  solved,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  example  and  autlioriir 
F  of  the  Italians.  But  some  things,  such  aa  measure  W 
restraint  and  rigorous  self-criticism,  they  never  leanL 
Even  the  great  and  fertile  truth  which  they  enforced- 
that  the  language  of  poetry  is  not  the  aame  as  that  ol 
prose — was  the  source  of  defects,  such  as  the  too  freqtiunt 
use  of  periphrasis  and  a  reluctance  to  employ  comin>u 
words,  which  a  more  intelligent  study  of  the  best  clawicil 
models  would  have  prevented.     Hence  also  cxperitoeaU 
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pn  syntax  which  sometimes  resulted  in  an  obscurity  very 

Lilien  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language.    Yet  it  must 

be  allowed  that  in  the  works  of  almost  any  Elizabethan 

pioet  passages  may  be  found  more  difGcult  of  interpreta- 

rtion   than   anything   in    Ronsard.      No   member   of   the 

'Pleiad  would  have  passed  such  a  line  as  that  which  ends 

one  of  Sidney's  noblest  sonnets, '  Do  they  call  virtue  there 

■  ingratitude?'  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  from  the  con- 

Itext  that  the  poet  means  just  the  opposite  of  what  he 

I  says.     As  Wordsworth  is  at  his  best  when  his  practice 

I  gives  the  lie  to  his  theory,  so  the  few  poems  in  which  these 

[French  poets  have  attained   immortality  are   generally 

(those  in  which  the  language,  like  the  thought  expressed, 

lis  quite  simple  and  only  differs  from  that  of  prose  in  the 

arfect  harmony  of  the  rhythm.  '      ' 

Bonsard  and  his  followers,  in  their  determination  to 

[imitate  the  classics,  substituted  literature  for  life  as  the 

source  of  their   inspiration.     He   who   prepared   himself 

for   his   poetical   career   by   seven   long    years   of   study 

cannot  have  been  urged  on  to  sing   by   any  irresistible 

impulse;  such  long  tuning  of  the  lyre  was  incompatible 

.with  the   impatience  of  inspiration.     The  poet  who  has 

iinfully  made  himself  will   necessarily   think  more  of 

lis  manner  than  of  liis  matter.     We  feel,  when  reading 

fchese   writers,   that,  with   the   exception   of  Du   Bellay, 

they  have  nothing  to  tell  us  that  they  would  not  just  as 

>on  have  left  unsaid.     They  are  generally  at  their  best 

E'heu    translating   or   imitating  an    Italian   or   classical 

original.     They  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  thoughts 

md  aims  of  their  nation.     They  proclaimed  their  scorn 

)f    the    profane   vuigar,   and,   turning    away   from    the 

'conflict  between  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  hopes 

of   the   future  which   raged   around   them,  they  sought 

[ihe  repose  of  a  learned  antiquity.     Their  aloofness,  their 

bookishness,  their  reliance  on  the  patronage  of  a  court, 

which  itself  vacillated  without  faith  and  without  convic- 

rions,  are   sufficient  to  account  for  their  short  lease  of 
ame.     Their  popularity  was  not  rooted  in  their  country's 
soil ;  it  was  an  exotic  which  put  forth  luxuriant  growth 

I  while  sheltered  and  watered  by  the  gardener's  care,  and 
^withered  even  more  rapidly  when  this  was  withheld. 
(Their  one  serious  aim  was  to  give  classical  form  to  the 
literature  of  their  nation ;  and  they  have  therefore  been 
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regarded  as  the  o£Fspring  and  expooenta  of  the  Ren&i 
sance.     Yet  their  principles  were  not  those  which  in: 
the   revolt  against    the   old    order.      'With    freedom 
thought  they  had  little  sympathy. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they  did  their  part  la  preparing 
the  way  for  the  triumph  o£  ideas  which  they  vroald  ban 
heen  the  first  to  repudiate.  They  ivere,  aa  has  btm 
pointed  out,  the  pioneers  of  the  Classical  school.  Thej 
made  possible  that  perfection  which,  iu  the  seventeeDtli 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  won  the  ear  of  Europe  for 
French  literature,  and  enabled  Voltaii-e  and  his  cod- 
temporaries  to  disseminate  tbroughout  the  civilised  wadil 
doctrines  derived  in  part  from  England,  but  even  man- 
frutn  thoso  true  sons  of  tbu  Renaissance,  Kabelais  and 
Montaigne.  The  tendency  to  substitute  types  for  in- 
dividuals, the  general  for  tbo  particular,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  Classical  school,  is  already  mnrknl 
in  Ronsard  and  his  followers  ;  and  that  it  persisted  dotro 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  rise  of 
Romanticism  may  iu  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  their 
influence.  The  evil  consequences  which  result 
ignoring  the  effects  of  race,  of  educatiou,  of  !iociaI 
economic  conditions,  of  all,  in  short,  that  disting 
one  man  from  another,  are  a  commonplace.  Tt  ia 
often  pointed  out  that  it  was  just  because  the  phUi 
sophes  dealt  with  abstract  men  that  their  priDcij 
appeared  capable  of  universal  applicatiou. 

This,  then,  was  the  twofold  issue  of  the  Heaat 
in  France.  In  the  fii-st  place,  a  body  of  ideas  critical 
and  negative,  destructive  of  dogmas  whose  utility  wa 
passing  away,  together  with  a  few  positive  principles  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  future  progress,  such  as  the  belief  in 
the  natural  equality  of  men,  in  the  right  of  each  individ- 
ual to  he  guided  by  his  reason,  to  form  and  proclaim  bit 
own  creed  without  hindrance  or  molestation.  In  tb< 
Becond  place,  a  literature  the  most  universal,  the  moA 
impersonal,  the  most  free  from  provincialjsnis,  which  tia 
modem  world  has  seen,  and  one  which  therefore  supplvd 
tlie  most  effective  instrument  for  propagating  those  idet* 
and  principles. 

P.  F.  "Wm.EBT. 
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Lrt.  VIII.— THE  ART  OP  GAMBLING. 

^fonte  Carlo:  Facts  and  Fallacies.     By  Sir   Hiram  S. 
Maxim.    London  :  Grant  Bicbarda,  190i. 
,  Betting  and    Gambling:   a  National  Evil.     Edited  by 
B.  Seebohm  Rowntree.     London  :  Macraillan,  1905. 
3.  The  Theory  of  Stock  Exchange  Speculation.     By  Arthur 
Crump.     London  :  Longmans,  1S74. 

,   Chance  and  Luck.     By  K.  A,  Proctor,     London  :  Long- 
mans, 1887. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  contui'y  the  small  estate 
it   Monaco,   on  the  Riviera,  brought   in   to  its  princely 
jwner  a  revenue  of  a  few  thousand  francs  a  year.     The 
[Corniche  road,  busy  with  diligence  and  carriage  traffic, 
[convoyed  travellers  through  La  Turbie,  above  the  dull 
|village  o£  Monte  Carlo,  to  Mentone  and  Italy  on  the  one 
side,  or  to  Nice  and  Cannes  on  the  other.     None  knew 
that  they  were  passing  what  was  to  become  one  of  the 
lost  famous  spots  in  the  world.     At  that  time  Homburg, 
'Baden-Baden,  Ems,  Wiesbaden  were  flonriahing  watering- 
-places, with  crowds  of  visitors  in  the  season  and  every 
lind  of  social  entertainment ;  they  even  provided  oppor- 
ftunities   for    distraction   at    rouge-et-noir    tables,   where 
[■Linusing  games  could  be  played  by  those  who  wore  bored 
|by  everything  else.     Then  came,  in  1806,  the  victory  of 
*ru8Bia  over  Austria,  and,  as  one  of  its  indirect  conae- 
luences,  the  closure  of  the  German  gambhng-rooms  and 
Itho  dispersal  of  the  gamblers.     Amongst  those  who  w^ere 
[thus  deprived  of  their  visible  means  of  subsistence  was  a 
artain  M.   Blanc,  who,  after  searching  about  for  some 
time,  at  last  found  a  new  home  at  Monaco.     There  he 

I  brought  his  old  lamp,  the  roulette  wheel,  which,  with  his 
assiduous  polishing,  in  the  end  entirely  transformed  the 
place.  The  fables  of  Monte  Criato  have  become  facts  at 
Monte  Carlo.  The  income  of  the  Prince  has  been  increased 
B.  thousandfold.  His  small  property  has  become  a  scene 
from  fairyland,  where  a  visitor  may  pick  up  gold  and 
silver,  and,  when  tii-ed  of  that  occupation,  refresh  himself 
■with  all  that  money  can  buy  in  art,  music,  sport,  beauty, 
fashion,  physical  comfort,  and  intellectual  recreation.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  advantage  reserved  to  the  '  bank "  at  tba  ■ 
Vol.  2(H.—No.  407.  2  H 
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gamUn^-toUes  tliat  baa  done  all  lJn&.     let  ^  ^ni 
that  advantage  is. 

Thfi  roulette  is  a  wheel 
centre  on  a  fixed  pivot. 
to  revolve  rapidly  about 
ivory  ball  in  tiie  of^ioaite 
tbe  ball  loees  ita  momeDtuni, 
seven  stalls  cot  into  the 
are  marked    in    irregnla: 
zero  to  3ti  inclusive;  and  they  are  eoloomd 
and  faiaek.  except  zero,  wfaidi  ha>  no 
dianoea,  bo  called  because  a  sDeeearfnl  be* 
tbem  earns  the  valne  of  tbe  staka^  are  red 
odd  agahwrt  even,  Brst  e^bteai 
Zero  does  not  belong  to  anj  at  these 
^^leais,  tbe  bank  takes  half  tbe  stakes, 
on  the  average,  ^  in  37,  or  1-%  per 
chances.     If  tbe  gambler  beta  on  a 
bank  pays  him  tbirty-Sve  timea  Ub  aCaks 
six  times,  and  thos  wins  on  the  w 
tbirty-^even,  or  2*7  per  cent,  from  thr  nmnhri  i     ■Tradr 
et-qoarante,'  a  game  of  eards,  m  alma  phjaJ  m^  Sbati 
Carlo.     There  are  only  cv&i  cbaneea      The  advantage  <f 
tbe  bank,  called  rvfitit,  can  be  ingnred  sgunst  for  1  pr 
cent. 

These  nnall  percoitages  of  frooi  1  to  3'T  sadBc** 
bring  in  an  annoal  profit  of  ahoot  l,?S<ljD00i.  This,  tb« 
mast  be  nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe  anwHit  taken  into  ^ 
^attSag-rooaa  in  tbe  eoB»ge  ctf  Ae  7w  for  the  po> 
poMoCboiiigataked.  U  no  moMrwaa  staked  twiee^M 
fresh  eociw  every  time,  and  the  wmDngs  talcen  away,  tin 
public  wonld  have  to  prodnee  a  sa^  aluuii  bas  been  erti- 
mated  at  60,0000001:  to  gn«  tb  bank  a  pvofit  of  1.^0jOHi 
But  most  of  the  niiiiWwii  do  Tmlwl  iiaBj  stake  tbtir  iri>- 
nings  until  they  are  knt;  and  the  bank  wins  a  sum  nearlf 
eqoal  to  what  the  pabfie  jiiiiiilM  far  t^  purpose  <( 
gnmUing-  The  aetkiB  of  the  pdbfie  aBaate  the  propir< 
tiaaal  hot  not  the  aaCnal  kaa.  If  &mh  money  mv 
staked  every  tim^  tha  ga^UecB*  haa  woold  be  onhr  1] 
in  to.  Unag  the  aana*  oafaa  over  ami  owr  again,  th? 
laaefiOmfiO.  The  aetoal  has  is  tha  saMO  in  eithernw: 
birt  the  kna  m  prnportiaB  to  As  MBBsr  carried  into  tht 
ZOOBH  and  staked  there  is  verv 
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B     The   bank  is   sure  to   win,  provided   the   stakes   are 
Bamerous,  for  in  that  case  its  losses  over  one  even  chance 
wiU  be  nearly  balanced  by  its  gains  over  the  opposite 
Biance,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  (if  a  loss)  will 
Be  more  than  compensated  by  zero  and  refait.   The  correct 
jesses  upon  the  numbers  are  nearly  equalled  by  the  in- 
correct, any  slight  preponderance  in   the  proportion   of 
one  over  the  other  being  (if  a  loss)  more  than  liquidated 
by  the  bank's  percentage  of  2-7.     In  the  long  run,  the 
excess  of  one  colour  over  another  is  leas  than  1*35,  of  one 
number  over  another,  less  than  2*7.     M.  Blanc  well  said : 
•  Rouge    gagne   quelquefois,    Noir    aouvent,   mais   Blanc 
toujours.'    The  real  opponent  of  red  is  not  zero  but  black 
for  zero  takes  only  half  a  stake  and  appears  seldom,  while 
black  takes  a  whole  stake  and  appears  as  often  as  red. 

It  may  he  thought  that,  if  the  gamblers,  instead  of 
dividing  their  forces  into  two  hostile,  mutually  destructive 
camps,  were  to  abandon  their  civil  war  and  unite  against 
the  common  enemy,  betting  on  one  colour,  say  red,  con- 
tinuously, their  chances  would  be  improved.  They  would 
gain  nothing.  Black  ivould  appear  as  often  as  red.  Their 
losses  on  black  would  equal  their  gains  on  red;  and  Blanc 
would  win  as  much  as  ever.  As  between  the  aggregate 
public  and  the  bank,  the  results  are  the  same,  whether 
the  public  backs  red  only,  or  rod  and  black  simultaneously, 
jr  makes  any  other  bets. 

Is  it,  then,  of  no  importance  to  the  individual  how  he 

its  ?     That  is  a  different  problem.     The  individual  is  a 

ik  which,  for  the  purpose   of   examination,  has  been 

sparated  from  the  chain.     We  shall  find  that,  to  some 

ctent,  this  separation  has  lessened  the  power  of  the 

itwner  of  the  chain  over  the  escaped  link.     Sir  Hiram 

ixim  tells  a  story  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  divided 

leir  spare  cash  equally,  and  agreed  to  bet  in  level  stakes 

kt  different  ends  of  the  same  table.     They  found  after- 

rards  that  one  had   backed   red  continuously  and   the 

ther  black,  the  net  result  of  their  operations  being  a 

lali  loss  to  zero.   They  could  not  win ;  but,  on  the  other 

md,  they  could  not  lose,  except  to  zero,  which  appears 

Mdom,  and  takes  only  half  a  stake.     Thus  they  would  be 

ire  of  a  long  bout  of  wagering  before  their  money  was 

Ehausted.    If  they  intended  to  stake  a  great  many  times 

ley  were  doomed  to  lose  all,  whether  they  staked  oii  vei, 

2  B  2 
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oolf  CM*  cn  red  and  black  hiiiiiIibhhwhIj  Birt*  il 
did  not  intend  to  bet  oftm.  tbef  wwld  baw  a  At 
wmnhifc  wfaidi  tbey  shfMiU  take  eare  no*  to  dcsti 
hacfcii^  opposite  *•*""««  amttJtapeoiiiiy-  TW 
cannot  win  hy  *— **^^  red,  for  tbeif  vra^^n  t 
muDCTong  that  Mark's  appearaneea  'viD  be  neaii 
those  of  red.  Tliile  aero  will  — fc-  ap  fie 
-;bKt  theindnidaalwiiDlKCBseUa^^Mky* 
(tf  nd  oTcr  Uack.  az^  dionU  fcee^  ova 
of  winninK-  fiance  the  aecaBc^aal  bectoi 
igniKe  aero  and  rrfa^  tfx  th^  aacmr  box  aeUo^ 

For  those  vbo  can  profihei^  the  faljue  wid 
afiimMdh  to  cwtainty,  fmiuue^  are  luad^  wama^ 
j^iiai  manj  think  tbemsetres  propbeCa.  Viailj 
stake  poshed  oo  the  boazd  carries  with  ix  the  confi 
of  hs  tcBBfiacaiy  owner,  who  befieres  that  cbe  riik  c 
is,  in  his  ovn  case.  OT^rbome  br  a  ^wm  isl  iBdJiidas 
trf  fai^  Few  wooVl  admit  thai  tbef  bave  been  ha 
CCe  generaib'-  Most  men  befiere  tbes  tbe?-  bare  des 
^naiii  rewards  than  they  have  received.  \x  is  pre 
this  lecling  of  being  nuMnderssooi.  otf  baxii^  t\ 
which  httman  boi^s  are  too  dsH  to  tegngniae,  i 
gJTVi  rise  to  the  klea  that.  wa>ea  <:^KaisKaenx  Fa 
»  coosnhed,  inherest  men:  will  a:  L&ss  he  ap^aec 
Ibe  pai^s  of  despesed  worth  axe  :bca  exeba^ged  ic 
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every  year  at  Monto  Carlo,  and  nevertheless  return  Rgatn 
md  again  ;  their  explanation  being  that  their  occasional 
ffiuccossea  give  them  so  much  pleasure  that  they  readily 
submit  to  the  aggregate  loss. 

This  belief  in  oneself  and  one's  judgment  produces  the 
systems  which  bring  the  gambler  day  after  day  to  the 
■rooms.    If  there  were  no  Hystoms,  there  would  be  so  little 
gambling  that  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  the  saloons  open. 
Hndeed  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a  number  of 
fbets  without  falling  into  the  use  of  a  system.  One  cannot 
I  join  in  the  game  and  keep  an  absolutely  impartial,  open 
Ixnind.   Insensibly  one  forma  a  preference,  which  developes 
Into  a  series  of  preferences ;  and  some  plan  of  co-ordinat- 
ing the  wagers  will  inevitably  emerge.      Even  the  con- 
vinced disbeliever  in  systems  will  find  that  there  is  only 
>ne  method  of  avoiding  the  use  of  a  system,  and  that 
fs  to  abstain  from  making  any  stakes  at  all. 

Now  a  system  is  nothing  but  a  mental  connexion 
ipplied  to  a  number  of  isolated  events.  The  gambler  has 
Dntrol  over  the  number  and  value  of  his  stakes ;  but, 
these  are  subjected  to  an  unknowable  power  which  we 
ill  '  chance,'  no  method  of  varying  them  haa  any  effect 
ipon  the  chance  of  winning  or  losing.  Therefore,  so  long 
is  opposite  chances  are  not  backed  simultaneously,  no 
system  is  either  good  or  bad.  This  conclusion  ia  bo 
ibhorrent  to  human  nature  that  in  practice  it  is  dis- 
regarded by  all  who  bet;  and  scarcely  any  writer  com- 
;>letely  and  entirely  subscribes  to  it  even  in  theory. 
Phat  a  system  is  merely  an  idea,  that  its  influence  is 
lerely  nothing,  except  in  bo  far  as  it  increases  or  decreases 
le  sum  exposed  to  chance — this  is  altogether  too  repul- 
ive  a  view.  Nobody  follows  it  in  practice :  it  is  difficult 
find  one  who  consistently  supports  it  in  theory.  Never- 
theless it  is  the  only  true  view. 

The  systems  in  use  are  of  two  kinds.     The  gambler 

either  risks  a  uniform  stake  at  each  venture,  hoping  to 

rin  a  majority  of  the  stakes ;  or  he  increases  the  stake 

ifter  a  loss,  hoping  to  win  the  bigger  stakes  and  leave  the 

ink  the  smaller  ones.     Let  us  examiue  those  two  sorts 

systems  in  order. 

All   systems,   whatever  their   nature,   rest   upon   the 
alief  that  at  roulette  the  past  affects  the  future.     If  red 
las  appeared,  expect  black,  and  so  forth.     But  we  cannot 
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estimate  whnt  forces  are  applied  to  the  «rheel  aod  Wy 
and  have  uo  reason  for  supposing  that  a  past  appMud^| 
of  red  can  be  an  important  item  in  these  forces,  or  VKP 
it  has  any  influence  whatever.     Even    if  ■we    did  faw* 
this,  the  knowledge  would  be  useless,  for  we  shoold  ban 
to  take  into  consideration  all  past  chance  events,  whicli  k 
obviously  impossible. 

In  the  present  day,  very  few  system -mongers  w9J 
assert  openly  their  belief  that  the  past  affects  the  fotnnl 
in  games  of  chance.  They  will  take  refnge  tn  an  ugs-J 
ment  which  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  the  same  idea.  A  loBgl 
run  of  a  colour  is  rare.  Red,  for  instanoe,  has  not,  in  tbl 
history  of  Monte  Carlo,  appeared  more  than  twenty-e^htl 
times  in  succession.  The  chance  against  a  long  nan  cf  | 
one  colour  is  so  great  that,  if  you  bet  against  it  I9J 
backing  the  other  colour,  you  increase  (so  it  will  bo  3»id|| 
your  normal  cbanco  of  winning.  'It  is  quite  trae,'a]n| 
the  inventor  of  a  much-advertised  system,  '  that  becuml 
there  have  been  twenty-eight  reds  there  is  no  reason  |Ul 
the  twenty-ninth  coup  should  not  be  red  too;  but^H 
any  person  explain  to  me  why  there  has  not  been,  in  tlvl 
history  of  the  Casino,  a  run  of  more  than  twenty^c^kftl 
reds?'  I 

Suppose  wo  estimate  the  total  number  of  spins  nndiJ 
at  Monte  Carlo  in  the  last  thirty  years  at  4O,0O0,O2S.  Ul 
that  number  there  are  40,000,000  series  of  29.  Each  d\ 
these  serieti  is  as  unlikely  as  a  series  of  twenty-nine  nisti 
Tet  40,000,000  of  tliem  have  actually  appeared.  It  is.] 
therefore,  puerile  to  base  any  course  of  procedure  on  tb  I 
mere  faet  that  twenty-nine  reds  have  not  yet  appeftnil 
Perhaps  a  series  of  twenty-nine  intermittences  (red,  UatL  I 
red.  black,  etc.)  has  not  appeared  either;  nor  s  8ari»l 
of  Hft*«!«  reds  followed  by  fourteen  blacks.  WhetlHr| 
•luou^Tirt  th<^  40,000,000  series  of  29  there  has  been  a  sens  I 
■11  of  ao»  ci>Ionr,  or  a  series  of  alteraat«  fxilours,  or  *| 
eeriee  TVkrie^ted  in  any  other  specified  mAnner,  i«  ■! 
matter  of  no  significance.  The  non-occurrence  of  ftofl 
particufaur  —rigo  proves  nothing.  To  have  &  band  at  | 
whist  oonailltfns  only  of  trumps  seems  wonderful,  boll 
it  is  no  ramr  than  any  other  hand.  The  odds  afj^iBftl 
the  portk-tdar  wnes  of  40,000,000  which  has  appealed 
Monte  C«rk>  w«*».  before  the  series  began,  beyond  htH|| 
mmftion.    X«)ff«t}r  Co  state  the  odds  in  figures  wctm% 
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absorb  many  thousand  pages  of  print.  Whenever  the 
roulette  is  set  in  motion,  a  new  series  of  40,000,000  !s 
completed,  the  odds  against  which  were,  before  it  began, 
so  great  as  to  be,  for  practical  purposes,  beyond  the 
range  of  human  comprehension.  When  compared  with 
events  of  this  stupendous  character,  which  are  completed 
with  every  additional  spin  of  the  ball — that  is,  about  once 
a  nunute  at  each  tabla — all  series  of  twenty-nine  are  mean 
and  contemptible,  and  of  no  interest  whatever. 

It  will  be  said  that  red  cannot  go  on  appearing  for 
ever.  D'Alembort  put  it  in  this  way :  '  We  cannot 
imagine  red  continuing  to  appear  an  infinite  number  of 
times  ;  therefore  it  must  appear  a  finite  number  of  times  ; 
therefore  there  must  be  a  point  where  the  chance  of 
black  is  greater  than  the  chance  of  red.'  The  argument 
is  unsound,  for  the  results  of  play  are  not  affected  by 
the  limit  to  our  powers  of  imagination.  Indeed  infinity 
is  merely  a  term,  a  word,  used  to  denote  more  than  we 
can  imagine.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining 
the  complete  absence  of  black  at  the  gamhiing-rooius 
of  Monte  Carlo  for  the  next  thirty  years.  No  other 
result  of  thirty  years'  spinning  is  more  likely.  It  is 
an  even  bet  between  40,000,000  reds  and  40,000,000 
changes  of  colour,  or  any  other  stated  result.  We  may 
illustrate  this  conclusion  by  a  simple  practical  example. 
X  and  Y  take  their  seats  at  a  roulette  table  at  Monte 
Carlo  before  the  play  has  begun.  X  remarks  that  the 
result  of  the  day's  play  is  as  likely  to  bo  a  uniform  series 
of  red  as  any  other  result ;  Y  demurs.  X  suggests  that 
T  should  offer  slight  odds  in  favour  of  a  series  for  the 
day  selected  by  himself  as  against  X's  selection  of  reds. 
Y,  on  hearing  the  matter  put  in  that  light,  will  doubtless 
decline,  for  he  must  perceive  that  the  chance  of  his  series 
is  exactly  equal  to  X's  reds.  It  is  only  even  money  that 
any  given  series  of  four  would  happen  rather  than  four 
reds,  of  forty  rather  than  forty  reds,  of  40,000,000  rather 
than  40,000,000  reds.  If  we  could  form  a  complete  mental 
picture  of  any  given  variegated  series  of  reds  and  blacks 
extending  in  a  chain  of  40,000,000  hnks,  and  express  it 
as  shortly  as  we  do  when  it  is  all  red,  we  should  have 

^  no  tendency  to  regard  40,000,000  all  red  as  in  any  way 

H  remarkable. 

K       It  is  said  that  the  chances  right  themselves  in  the 
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long  run,  the  total  number  of  reds  being  equal  to  iht 
total  number  of  blacks ;  therefore,  when  red  has  appeared 
oftener  than  black  it  will  pay  to  bet  on  black.  The  error 
here  is  the  confusion  of  actual  with  proportional  resolu. 
The  longer  the  play  is  continued  the  less  is  the  pro- 
portional excess,  and  the  greater  the  actual  excess,  of 
one  colour  over  the  other.  In  ten  ventures  it  may  weJl 
happen  that  red  appears  six  times  and  black  four  titnei; 
an  excess  of  two  reds  in  ton,  or  20  per  cent.  In  a  million 
ventures  it  is  very  unlikely  that  red  ivill  'appear  man 
than  525,000  times  to  476,000  blacks.  This  would  give 
red  an  excess  of  only  5  per  cent,,  but  50,000  unitj^  alto- 
gether. For  the  gambler  on  black  it  is  small  consolation 
to  know  that  the  longer  he  bets  the  less  -will  be  bit 
proportionate  loss,  so  long  as  his  actual  loss  increases. 
When  he  has  lost  two  in  ten  on  black  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  will  ever  win  back  those  stakes ;  for. 
though  black  will  in  the  long  run  increase  tHo  perceoUgt 
of  its  appearances  compared  with  red,  we  have  no  ground 
for  expecting  it  to  make  up  for  the  two  stukes  alrejtdj 
lost. 

Many  gamblers  will  admit,  or  think  they  admit,  the 
truth  of  these  propositions,  and  yet  will  advocate  some 
system  of  the  second  class,  which  prescribes  increased 
stakes  in  certain  events.  They  argue  that  nlthough  the 
past  does  not  affect  the  future  so  far  as  concerns  ibo 
appearances  of  red  and  black,  the  pocket  of  the  gambler 
is  affected  by  the  success  or  failure  of  his  past  bets,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  increase  the  stale* 
after  a  loss.  The  chance  of  winning  two  (they  say)  ii 
not  cither  increased  or  decreased  by  the  fact  that  yon 
have  already  lost  one,  hut  it  is  an  even  chance ;  and, 
if  you  win,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  retrieving  your 
previous  loss.  A  common  progression  is  the  simpjcat 
'  niartingale,'  doubling  the  stake  after  a  loss,  until  a  win 
gives  you  a  net  profit  of  the  original  stake.  The  Beriee, 
in  case  of  successive  losses,  is  I,  Z,  4,  8,  16,  etc  At 
roulette  the  minimum  is  5  francs  and  the  maximsin 
6000  francs.  Beginning  with  the  minimum,  the  gambler 
will,  in  case  of  loss,  bet  as  follows:  5,  10,  20,  40,  80,  100. 
320,  640,  1280.  2560,  5120.  After  eleven  losses  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached,  the  position  then  being  that  10,233 
francs  have  been  lost;  and  it  is  only  permitted  to  stake 
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t6000,  which,  if  won,  would  atill  leave  a  loss  of  4235,  A 
I  series  of  eleven  losses  will,  on  the  average,  occur  once  in 
every  2048  series.  When  2048  average  series  have  been 
played,  and  the  gambler  has  been  prevented,  by  the 
maximum,  from  further  doubling  after  a  sequence  of 
1  eleven  losses,  his  account  will  stand  thus : — 


Gains 
Losses 


5  frtmcs  X  2047  =  I0,2:)a  francs. 
10,235      „     once     =  10,235     ,, 


BaIiuicb 


iln  the  rooantinio  a  considerable  sum  will  be  lost  to  zero. 

The   gambler's   reply   to   this   will   be   that    theory   and 

practice  do  not  agree;  that  such  a  run  as  eleven  sequences 

i  of  one  colour  is  so  uncommon  that  it  may  be  disregarded. 

I  The  records  of   iilay  show  that  the  aeries  do  appear  in 

Lttccordance  with  mathematical  probability.     They  show 

[that  after  five  reds  the  sixth  spin  does  in  fact,  as  well 

[as  in  theory,  give  another  red  as  often  as  another  black, 

fnnd   they  show  this  for  every  series.     Here  is  a  list  of 

the  sequences  of  the  same  colour,  from  five  repetitions 

.onwards,  compiled  from  the  records  of  actual  play  :— 


ScqncncoB  gf 

G  0 

1002        534 


7 
279 


a 

152 


9 

8* 


10 

30 


more  than  10 
32 


R  will  bo  seen  that,  after  a  series  of  five  reds,  the  sixth 
hBpin  gave  about  as  many  reds  as  blacks  ;  and  that,  after 

BIS  reds,  the  seventh  result  was  as  often  red  as  black — 
[the  series  of  six  reds  being  about  half  the  series  of  five 

reds,  the  series  of  seven  about  half  the  series  of  six, 
[and  so  on.  Theory  and  practice  are  not  opposed.  Both 
vpoint  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely,  that,  where  red 
[has  appeared  ten  times,  the  chance  of  another  red  is  the 
lisanie  as  before. 

Many  beheve  that   the   maximum  is  the  real  enemy 

>f  the  progresstonal  systems.  Its  very  existence  shows 
[(they  say)  that  the  bank  finds  protection  in  it.  There- 
Lfore  a  slow  progression,  which  requires  a  long  sequence 
I  of  losses  to  bring  the  stakes  up  to  the  maximum,  is  profit* 
liable.  There  are  many  such  progressions.  That  invented 
[by  d'AIembert  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  one  of  those 
[jpost  frequently  employed.     You  add  QUO  after  a  loss  and 
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Bubtract  one  after  a  gain.    If  you  lose  five  times  aud  then 
win  five  times  the  stakes  would  be — 

r  Loeaea l-|-2  +  3  +  4-f-5  =  la 

\  Galiu 6  +  0  +  4  +  3  +  2  ^30 

Net  gain  .....  •  5 

If  the  number  of  losses  is  only  slightly  greater  tiiao  ih* 
□umber  of  gains,  there  is  a  net  profit ;  if  they  are  not 
more  than  the  number  of  gains,  the  net  profit  is  one  tat 
every  two  stakes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  d 
losses  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  gains,  tfcl 
net  loss  is  enormous.  There  is  no  limit  to  it.  The  wfadl. 
of  your  wealth  may  be  absorbed  in  the  endeavonr  to 
back  a  lost  stake.  The  gambler  who  embarks  u| 
progression  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  "will 
win  a  single  unit  unless  he  is  prepared  to  cn.rry  out 
system  unflinchingly.  If  he  is  determined  to  use 
progression,  to  make  it  do  the  work  for  ^vhich  it 
intended,  he  risks,  every  time  it  is  put  in  operation,  i 
whole  of  his  wealth.  With  a  slow  progression,  such 
that  of  d'Alembert,  the  maximum  will  never  be  reacbnl,! 
for  it  would  take  1200  losses  in  excess  of  the  gains 
bring  the  stake  from  five  francs  to  GOOO ;  and 
gambler  would  be  ruined  long,  before  that  point 
attained  by  the  combination  of  high  stakes  lost 
zero.  Any  increased  chance  that  the  gambler  may  tunl 
of  winning  one  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  increased  a*| 
of  the  sum  he  will  have  to  produce  when  he  loses. 
adverse  series  is  as  likely  to  appear  at  the  comme 
ment  of  his  bets  as  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  maximum  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  practical  com 
ence  to  the  bank ;  for,  if  there  were  no  limit,  enonnadl 
sums  of  cash  would  have  to  be  stored  in  the  roonu  'nl 
preparation  for  possible  losses.  This  is  a  reason  quiU] 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  a  limit  essential.  It  is 
important  for  the  bank  that  the  difference  between  ti 
usual  stake  and  the  possible  stake  should  be  moderate, 
the  average  amount  on  the  table  is  only  50/,,  and  a  : ' 
man  stakes  .50,000^.,  a  few  losses  on  that  scale  might 
away  the  whole  of  the  profits  so  laboriously  earned. 
greater  the  sum  on  the  table,  the  greater  is  the  profit' 
the  bank,  provided  there  be  no  considerable  dLBFer 
between  the  maximum  aggregate  stake  and  the  nuni 
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aggregate  stake.  It  is  the  minimtiin  that  limits  the 
maxitiiiun ;  and  the  minimum  is  prescribed  to  suit  the 
desires  of  the  public.  If  the  public  were  prepared  to 
stake  in  nothing  loss  than  thousand-franc  notes,  the 
maximum  would  be  correspondingly  raised. 

The  maximum  la  no  disadvantage  to  the  gambler ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  compelling  him  to  keep  his  stakes 
down  to  a  certain  amount)  it  is  a  safeguard.  It  is  no 
defence  against  a  progression,  for  the  gambler  ciin  lose 
just  as  much  by  a  slow  progression  that  never  reaches 
the  maximum  as  in  any  other  way.  It  does  prevent  a 
gambler  from  doubling  his  stake  more  than  ten  times ; 
but  that  is  not  its  object.  If  there  were  no  maximum 
fixed  by  the  bank,  and  the  gambler  had  unlimited  money 
and  an  endless  life,  ho  would  bo  certain  of  winning  by 
incessant  doubling.  But  both  his  money  and  his  years 
of  life  are  limited.  Nature  has  prescribed,  for  each  in- 
dividual, a  maximum  in  the  value  and  the  number  of  bis 
stakes,  which  would  be  just  as  effective  as  the  bank's 
limit.  The  only  object,  and  the  only  effect,  of  the  maxi- 
mum is  to  keep  the  stakes  within  a  certain  moderato 
range. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  individual  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage because  his  wealth  is  less  than  that  of  the  bank. 
This  is  not  true.  An  individual  richer  than  the  bank 
would  lose  all  hia  wealth  if  he  went  on  betting  for  a 
very  long  time.  His  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hist 
longer  than  a  poor  man ;  but  the  final  result  would  he 
ruin  in  both  cases.  A  rich  man,  betting  seldom,  has  no 
advantage  over  a  poor  man.     Ten  men  with  a  reserve  of 

»one  are  as  strong  as  ten  men  with  a  reserve  of  a  thousand, 
if  the  reserves  are  not  brought  into  the  fighting  line. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fight  is  to  a  finish,  and  the 
enemy  kills  on  the  average  one  in  every  seventy-four 
shots  with  no  loss  to  himself,  ten  men  with  their  reserve 

Iof  a  thousand  will  all  be  killed  in  the  long  run  as  surely 
as  ten  men  w^ith  their  reserve  of  one.  The  longer  purse, 
like  the  larger  army,  will  last  longer,  but  it  will  have  no 
greater  chance  of  idtimate  victory. 
The  bank,  it  is  true,  has  neither  nerves  nor  temper ; 
but  the  result  of  a  spin  is  not  affected  by  the  mental  or 
moral  condition  of  the  gamblers.  Their  chances  are 
always  the  same,  whether  they  are  cool  and  collected  or 
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erazy  with  passion.  To  put  it  shortly,  if  the  stakes  at» 
many,  there  is  no  chance  of  winning;  a  monkey  wonU 
not  lose  more  than  n.  man.  If  the  stakos  are  few,  then' 
is  a  chance  of  winning,  which  would  be  equal  for  moskej 
and  man,  provided  neither  of  them  destroyed  it  by  mak- 
ing simultaneous  bets  on  opposite  chances. 

To  the  bank  it  is  immaterial  how  the  gamblers  btt,, 
provided   they   bet   often,   and   i>rovided    the 
amount   on   the   board   does   not  vary    to    an    ext 
degree.     The  bank  derives  no  advantage  from  its  absence 
of  iier\'es,  or  the  amount  of  its  resources.     It  suffers  no| 
tlisadvantiigo  from  the  fact  that  the  gambler  may  cbooee  ; 
the  moment  for   a   wager,   may  bet  or    abstain   as  ha 
pleases.     Such  considerations  are  of  no  value   ivhataver. 
The  bank  provides  gamblers  with  the  opportunity  of  t«Bt- 
ing  their  powers  of  prophecy.     The  money  of  those  who  ! 
guess  wrongly  is  used  to  pay  those  who  gaess  correctly: 
and   a  >mall  percentage   is  retained   as  tho  bank's  com-] 
mission  for  its  trouble. 


Betting  on  horse-races,  though  under  conditions  reij 
dift'erent  from  those  prevailing  at  Monte  Carlo,  is  gof- 
orned  by  tho  same  general  principles.  The  change  is 
great  from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  gambliBg- 
rooms  to  tho  tonic  breezes  of  Newmarket  Heath  or  tie 
popular  festival  of  Doncaster.  We  seem  to  have  ooms 
from  a  private  club  specially  created  for  indulgence  in 
vice,  to  an  open  assemblage  of  healthy  and  hearty 
persons  gathered  together  for  rational  out-door  enjoy- 
ment.  They  have  not  como  here  to  earn  money,  but  to 
Bpend  it;  not  to  solve  problems  requiring  a  cool  anil 
subtle  intellect,  but  to  watch  horses  galloping  on  the 
green  turf,  and  to  make  a  sociable  picnic  of  the  interval 
between  the  contests.  This,  however,  is  only  the  surface 
of  the  picture.  If  there  wore  no  betting,  there  woulii 
be  no  racing.  Bookmakoi's  and  backers,  wrboso  odo 
object  is  money,  provide  tho  entertainment.  The  gambler 
is  to  horse-racing  what  roulette  is  to  Monaco — he  keeps 
it  alive. 

In  horae-racing,  unlike  roulette,  the  conditions  a» 
never  exactly  the  same  on  two  occasions.  In  every  ra« 
there  is  a  multitude  of  new  factors.  The  issue  depcnd-s 
more  or  less,  on  the  weights  carried,  the  quality  and 
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number  o£  the  competitors,  the  leugth  and  uature  of  the 
.  course,  the  wcathor,  the  season,  the  health  and  training 
of   hoi-ses   and   jockoya,  the   mooda   of   horses,   trainers, 
owners,  and  riders.     These  incessantly  changing  condi- 
tions prevent  the  result  of  one  race  from  being  a  suffi- 
cient guide  as  to  the  result  of  another  race.     It  has,  how- 
over,  been  found  that  the  horse  most  generally  fancied, 
the    'favourite,'    wins    oftener    than    any   other    horse. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  false   favourite,  that  is,   a  horse 
supported  by  more  money  than  brains,  either  a  popular 
idol,  or  the  pet  of  a  wealtliy  and  reckless  stable;  hut,  as 
a  rule,  the  favourite  carries  the  best  opinion.     Records 
show  that  the  favourite  wins,  on  the  average,  two  races 
in  five,  the  '  field '  providing  a  winner  in  three  races  in 
five.    The  odds  are  therefore  not  more  than  6  to  4  against 
the  favourite — a  clear  evidence  that  deductions  of  some 
value   may  be  derived  from  past  results.     If   the  book- 
maker wore  to  lay  0  to  4  against  every  favourite,  and 
had  no  bots  on  the  other  horses,  he  would  have  to  pay  his 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.    As  he  is  a  money-maker 
.  and  not  a  sight-seer,  he  takes  care  to  lay  leas  than  the 
fair  odds.    It  lias  been  calculated  that  his  percentage  of 
profit  from   bets   about  the  favourite  is  small ;   but,  as 
these  form  the  bulk  of  his  bets,  he  can  afford  to  be  con- 
,  tent  with  a  slight  average  gain.     He  gets  a  much  larger 
:  percentage  from   bets  about  the   second  favourite,  still 
more  from  the  third  favourite,  and  a  very  large  profit 
I  from  the  '  outsiders.'    He  makes  his  prices  suit  the  public. 
La  backer  who  thinks  an  outsider  worthy  of  support  is 
■  generally  so  confident  that  ho  will  readily  accept  20  to  1 
;  when  100  to  1  would  have  been  a  truer  statement  of  the 
I  liorso's  cbanco. 

The  bookmaker  earns  bis  living  by  laying  false  odds, 
their  falsity  increasing  as  the  chance  of  the  hoi-se 
diminishes.  Backers  have  no  right  to  complain.  They 
themselves  control  the  situation.  Uookmakcrs  often 
have  more  beta  about  the  favourite  than  about  all  the 

I  other  horses  put  together  j  and  there  are  many  dishonest 
backers  who  dec^line  to  pay  gambling  bets.  If  backers 
always  paid  cash,  and  wore  not  bo  one-sided  in  their 
opinions,  bookmakers  would  bo  able  to  give  better  odds. 
The  backer  knows  that  the  favourite  is  the  most 
likely  horse  to  win,  but  that  it  does  not  pay,  on  the 
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average,  to  back  favouritoa.  Ho  may  decide  to  rely  opffl 
his  own  judgment.  But  the  combined  knowledge  of  the 
racing  world  is  already  proclaimed  by  the  various  wU) 
offered  against  the  candidates.  If  the  bookmaker  lii;i 
3  to  1  against  A  and  20  to  1  against  B,  the  backer  wonli 
by  supporting  either  of  those  horses,  be  dispating  ll" 
verdict  of  owners,  trainers,  jockeys,  bandicappers,  rip«t<n. 
and  all  the  other  experienced  observers  of  racing,  whost 
verdict  as  to  the  relative  chances  of  the  two  horsw  it 
question  is  roughly  stated  in  the  odds  offered  bj  tte 
bookmaker.  To  back  your  own  opinion  is  to  assert  thii 
your  judgment  is  worth  more  than  that  of  all  otfaor  rw*- 
goers  put  together. 

Many  backers   rely  upon  the  advertising   tipster  for 
advice.     The  tipster  will,  for  a  small  fee,  tell  you  whtl 
horse  is  going  to  win.     He  does  not  actually  assert,  m  \ 
a  rule,  that  his  horse  is  certain  to  win,  but  he  gnarantM*  I 
the  secrecy  and  the  value  of  his  information.     Those  »b»  I 
buy  the  opinion  are  singularly  credulous.     If  the  tiprtff 
really  thought  his  horse  could  beat  the  favourite,  b«J 
would   back   it  himself,  and   make  a  fortune.     If  askfdl 
■why  he  does   not   bet,  he  mil  reply  that   it   is  not  Iwl 
business.     Why  is  it  not  his  business  ?     For  ono  reasM  I 
only — that  ho  knows  his  tips  are  not  worth   foUowtti|.' 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  collected  ] 
some  curious  evidence  about  the  practical  value  of  tltfj 
advertising  tipster's  selections.     The   Duke    of   Pot 
stated   that,   out   of   curiosity,   he   sent   money   to  foor' 
tipsters,  whose  '  special  selections '  gave  ono  -winner  lU)^ 
thirty-five  losers.     Another  witness  had  been  given  fortj 
successive  losers.     In   some   cases   these    tipsters  choow 
at  random,  having  no  knowledge  of  racing,  and  neTtr 
visiting  a  racecourse.     Most  daily  newspapers  give  hinl* 
from   their  sporting  correspondents,  who  are  genemll; 
men  of  some  character  and  ability.     These  are,  howerer. 
only  suggestions,  without  any  oracular  emphasis,  geD^ 
rally,  indeed,  qualiiied  by  copious  doubts  and  caotioEU 
Experience   shows   that   they  are   practically  w^orthless- 
A  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  results  that  wuuli 
have  been  obtained  by  staking  a  uniform  sum,  throu^ 
out  a  whole  season,  on  each  of  the  horses  reconimendeJ 
in  the  columns  of  a  number  of  the  best-known  London 
daily  papers.     In  the  case  of  one  newspaper  there  vcxM 
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biave  been  a  slight  profit.  The  tips  of  the  other  widely 
■circulated  London  journals  would  have  entailed  loases 
Kxeater  than  a  similar  stake  on  the  favourite  would 
Rave  produced.  The  horse  which,  just  before  the  race, 
fwhen  all  the  latest  information  ia  available,  carries  the 
[suffrages  of  the  beat  informed  people  gathered  together 
I  on  the  apot,  is  obviously  more  likely  to  win  than  the 
[selection  of  an  individual  prophet  writing  in  London  the 
[day  before  the  race. 

I  Tile  backer's  own  judgment  being  of  no  value,  the 
ladvice  of  tipsters  being  inferior  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Ipublic,  and  the  favourite  losing  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
E-what  course  is  left?  Some  backers  do  not  despair,  but 
nry  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  a  progreasion,  the  atake 
■being  increased  after  a  loss.  The  arguments  against 
Isystems  are  the  aame,  whether  applied  to  roulette  or  to 
Iracing.  If,  after  a  loaa,  we  increase  the  stake,  we  merely 
nncrease  the  sum  of  money  that  is  exposed  to  the  book- 
Ixnaker's  percentage  of  profit.  For,  though  the  result  of 
l«ne  horse-race  may,  to  some  slight  extent,  point  to  the 
Iprobable  result  of  another  race,  that  factor  has  already 
ibeen  taken  into  account  by  the  bookmaker,  is  stated  in 
Ithe  odds  he  offers,  and  is  of  no  commercial  value  to  the 
tbacker.  It  is  said  that  a  favourite  must  win  some  day. 
"  There  ia  no  reason  why  it  should.  At  the  end  of  a 
season  favourites  do  not  win  oftener  than  in  the  early 
irt  of  the  year,  although  much  has  been  learned  of  the 
ipacity  of  the  various  horses  during  the  spring  and 
l^animer  racing.  The  element  of  chance  still  exists.  Why 
len  should  it  be  supposed  that  a  favourite  ia  more 
Ukely  to  win  because  other  favourites  have  lost?  Even 
the  horses  were  the  same  on  every  occasion,  the  backer 
would  not  gain  any  advantage,  for  the  odds  offered  would 
^still  be  in  favour  of  the  bookmaker. 

These  arguments,  which  to  ordinary  men  appear  to  be 

lanswerable,  are  of  little  avail  against  the  backer  with 

system,  who   ia   amenable   to   no   reasoning   but   that 

leduced  from  his  own  experience.     Ho  has  to  learn  for 

lliimsclf  that  there  is  both  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 

[in  the  ring,  as  at  Monte  Carlo.     If  the  backer  goes  to  the 

racecourse  to  pick  up  the  beta  himself,  he  must  begin 

nth  a  atake  large  enough  at  least  to  pay  his  expenses. 

[f  he  stays  at  home  and  employs  a  '  starting-price  cqkl- 
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mi3sioner,'  he  has  to  pay  a  commiasjon  on  his  ninniti 
Thu3  ho  ia  weighted,  at  tho  start,  with  cither  hiu  awn] 
expenses  or  hia  agent'a  perceutagc.  At  the  otlicr  eiiJ 
there  is  the  maximum,  the  sum  beyond  -which  he  will 
fail  to  get  a  bet.  This  is,  doubtless,  a  high  figure ;  W 
there  are  special  dangers  about  the  wagering  of  lai^ 
sums.  Important  races  are  rare  events.  Tho  backer 
will  probably  be  wanting  to  risk  a  big  sum  about  ■ 
minor  race  for  a.  small  prize,  where  the  hoi-ses  engagej 
are  worth  very  little.  Hia  own  wager  will  have  beoow 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  situation.  In  these  conditicaii 
the  price  he  will  obtain  from  the  bookniakors  will 
totally  false ;  and,  considering  the  temptations  of 
moment,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  backer's  horao  will  I 
Btruggling  agaiust  many  unexpected  difBcultica.  M 
roulette  the  chance  of  winning  tho  maximum  is  the  sasill 
as  that  of  winning  the  minimum.  On  the  racecourse  till 
plunger  is  the  creator  of  the  cheat. 

Even  if  this  danger  did  not  exist,  the  rapid  inc 
of  stakes  when  using  a  progression  n'ould  stop  olnuxtl 
any  man ;  those  whom  it  would  not  stop  would  be 
wealthy  race-goers  who  can  pay  their  expenses  n-itbo 
betting.  After  a  run  of  eight  losses,  which  is  quit&l 
common,  the  backer  would  probably  be  hetting  iaj 
hundreds  of  pounds;  after  twelve  losses,  also  far  franii 
unusual,  in  thousands.  The  man  who  uses  a  system  will] 
not  risk  such  sums.  For  one  reason  or  other,  he  will  b»( 
obliged  to  atop  the  progression  before  it  has  had  tiiiw) 
to  do  its  work. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  foolish  to  prophesy  unless  jos] 
know;  it  is  equally  foolish  to  risk  a  serious  sum  inabctj 
about  a  hoi-se-race,  unless  you  have  very  important 
veiy  secret  information — a  thing  of  tho  rarest  occurreDC 
even  to  professionals.  In  nearly  every  case  tho  whot*| 
sum  of  human  knowledge  about  tho  various  horse*  it) 
already  stated  in  the  bookmaker's  odds.  To  choo».'  ■] 
horse  from  the  'field'  is  to  contest  the  general  verdict] 
Nothing  is  gained  by  taking  the  advice  of  an  iudividiBl>j 
however  honest  and  able;  for  his  choice  is  unlikely  Inl 
beat  the  favourite,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  bock  enn] 
favourites. 


Amateur  specalatlon  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  ca 
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■out  with  the  assistauco  of '  brokei's,'  who,  for  a  commission, 
Hnd  'jobbers,'  who  will  either  buy  or  sell  at  stated  prices, 
ft  Japanese  Four  per  cents,  for  in  stance,  the  jobber  will  buy  at, 
I  let  us  suppose,  92^  and  sell  at  923.  Tbe  difference  between 
tthese  prices  is  called  the '  turn "  of  the  market.  The  jobber 
Ibas  not  in  his  possession  either  the  stock  to  sell  or  the 
■money  wherewith  to  buy,  though  he  generally  knows  where 
■  to  get  both.  He  sells  you  Japanese  at  92j  in  the  hope  of 
lleing  able  to  buy  from  some  other  person  at  a  lower  price. 
pExperience  has  shown  him  that,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  the  stock,  and  the  constant  gambling,  he  may 
rely  upon  this  with  some  confidence.  In  any  active  stock 
Hn  which  there  is  much  speculation,  the  jobber  is  sure  to 
fmake  the  'turn,"  a  small  percentage  which  will  suffice  to 
bring  in  a  steady  income.  What,  then,  is  the  position  of 
[the  amateur  speculator  who  has  to  pay  a  broker  for 
[introduction  to  the  jobber? 

Bargains  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  are  for  the 
[account,  and  not  for  immediate  sale  and  transfer,  are 
postponed  for  completion  till  a  stated  day,  occurring  once 
|a  fortnight,  called  the  '  settlement '  day,  when  a  '  making- 
ip-price '  is  fixed  for  each  stock.  For  instance,  if  Japanese 
iFours  should  on  settlement  day  still  be  quoted  by  the 
jjobbers  at  92^  5,  the  making-up-price  would  be  92J.  The 
[amateur  who  had  bought  at  93-J  would  have  lost  {  to  the 
Hobber  and  J,  to  the  broker  for  his  commission,  or  g- 
[altogether,  and  this  although  the  stock  which  he  bought 
*d  not  fallen  jn  value.  If  not  satisfied,  he  might '  carry 
)ver '  his  bargain  for  another  fortnight.  Instead  of  buying 
[the  stock  and  trying  to  sell  it  at  a  higher  price  during  the 
'next  account,  he  might  borrow  the  money  to  do  so,  at  a 
price  that  depends  upon  the  value  of  money  at  the  time, 
^and  the  amount  of  Japanese  stock  available  for  purchase. 
The  money  borrowed  is  called  'contango.'  The  broker 
Iwill  probably  charge  ^g  for  his  trouble  in  finding  it ;  and. 
l-when  a  bargain  is  not  settled  in  the  first  account,  the 
[broker  charges  his  full  commission  of  i  for  settling  it  in 
[tlie  second  account.  The  speculator  paid  ^  at  the  first 
[settlement;  he  now  pays  -,1.  +  J  =  ^^j,  or  -^^  altogether. 
[He  can  make  no  profit  unless  Japanese  stock  rises  more 
than  -fg,  that  is,  at  least  §,  and  also  such  further  amount 
[as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  contango, 
[within  the  short  space  of  four  weeks. 
Vol.  204.— A^o.  407.  2  i 
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Other  methods  of  speculation  are  by  'cover'  or  'tnAr^iu 
system,  or  by  options.     As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  shoiilfl 
tbe  enough  for  most  people  to  know  that-  the  men  wha 
r  conduct  the  speculations  of  amateurs  in  these  directwn* 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange;  Uiat 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fortunate  amateur 
any  winnings  that  he  may  !iave  niade ;  and  that  they  take 
advantage  of  their  freedom  from  liability  whenever  it  suits 
them.     Moreover,  the  charges   of  'outside  brolcers'  air 
higher  than  those  of  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
In   Japanese    stock   a   rise   of  g  would    have  to  be  won 
in  tbe  first  account  before  a   profit   could   be    obtained, , 
whereas   the   Stock  Exchange    broker    and    ^ol^ber 
tween  tliem  only  take  |  for  their  trouble.     Options  i 
still  more  expensive.     In  Japanese,  a 'call '  option  f or  al 
month  might  cost  IJ  for  lOQl,  stock.     The  stock  must  ris*! 
i  (the  jobber's  turn)  plus  IJ  (price  of  option),  or  2  point!  ' 
altogether,  before  the  money  already  paid  is  retamed.  It 
must  rise  more  than  3  points  before  any  profit  is  earned 
and  as  much  as  3^  before  the  gain  equals  the  stake.     The 
amateur  is  betting  even  money  that  the  stock  will  rise  3i 
points  in  a  month,  which  is  absurd.  For  options  on  minet 
and  industrial  companies  the  outside  broker's  ch&i^esu« 
even  greater,  making  a  rise,  in  some  cases,  of  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  necessary  before  the  gain  equals  the  stake. 

The  gambler  may  think  he  has  a  profitable  advantage 
in  his  power  of  selecting  the  propitious  moment.  But  tie 
jirice  of  a  stock  is  a  statement  of  the  value  pat  upoe 
it  by  the  expert  world  after  considering  all  the  esseo-  j 
tial  factors^ — inter  est- earning  capacity,  public  optnioa.  I 
financial  influences,  the  value  of  money.  No  sensible 
man  would  have  the  temerity  to  suppose  that  he,  a» 
an  amateur,  can  estimate  the  quantity  und  value  of  I 
these  conditions  better  than  the  professionals.  TT» 
amateur  who  uses  a  roulette  pyatem,  or  backs  a  honb 
or  speculates  on  tbe  Stock  Exchange  is,  in  fact,  assumiif 
powers  of  prophecy  which  are  not  natural  to  hnnuii 
beings;  for  he  is  asserting  that  he  can.  without  special 
training,  see  more  clearly  than  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  understand  these  subjects,  and  that  his  divining  povff 
w^ill  enable  him  to  beat  the  professional,  even  wImb 
weighted  with  that  functionary's  fee  for  introduction  » 
the  gambling  arena.  He  is  claiming  superhuman  quaUtio- 
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In  the  following  list  tho  various  methods  of  wagering 
ihat  have  been  noticed  are  placed  in  order  of  demerit, 
the  most  hazardous  standing  first.  Statiatics  are  not 
available  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of  loss  incurred 

amateur  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  It  ia 
greater  than  the  loss  over  the  favourite  in  a  horse-race ; 
but  the  relative  demerit  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  items  is 
not  exactly  determinable,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

I  Stock 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

It. 


Options  on  mining  and  industrial  shares-i  ^ir.^v  ,      ^  .j 
Other  options.  1  With 'outside 

Cover  or  margin  syBtem.  j 

Speculation  with  the  introduction  of  a  member  of  the 
Exchange. 

An  outsider  in  a  horse-race. 
The  second  favourite. 
The  favourite. 

The  numbers  at  roulette :  loss,  2'7  per  cent. 
The  even  chances  at  roulette :  lose,  1  '35  per  cent. 
Trente-et-quarante,  with  insurance  at  a  coat  of  1  pep 


Among  the  poor   classes  betting  on  horse-races  is  a 

[grave   and  an   increasing   evil.      The   big  bets  between 

wealthy  owners,   which  used  to   form  the   bulk   of  the 

tw^agering,  have  given  way  to  starting-price  transactions 

|in  small  amounts,  undertaken  by  those  who  ca,n  ill  afford 

lose.     One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  kind  of  betting 

lis  its  secrecy.     It  is  easily  done  through  the  post,  or  in 

(Other  ways  on  the  sly.     For  clerks,  factory  hands,  shop- 

issistants,  and  others,  there  is  a  strange  fascination  in  the 

I'  sport  of  kings,'  even  though  in  their  case  it  can  be  but 

|Beldom  enjoyed,  except  through  the  imagination.     Their 

;atns  do  them  little  good.     Their  losses  are  often  enor- 

lous   in   proportion   to   their  income.     Similar  to   this, 

though   in   a   higher  social    grade,   is   tlie   gambling   in 

letockti,  carried   on   by  persons  totally  ignorant   of   such 

ittera,   much   of    it   done    secretly,   by   post,    through 

'  outside '  brokers. 

These  harmful  forms  of   gambling  could  be  lessened 
ay   legislation.      But  perhaps  the  only  radical  cure  for 
reckless  gambling  will  be  found  at  last  in  the  cultivation 
jf  the  human  brain.    No  individual  having  a  true  con- 
eptioa  of  the  principles  that  govern  roulette  would  r\a.t. 
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any  serious  sum  of  money  at  Monte  Carlo.  Now 
is  a  steady  growth  in  the  understanding  of  rouleci«, 
Modem  mathomaticiana  know  more  of  the  laws  of  prolh 
ability  than  did  Pascal  or  d'Alembert.  Modem  system- 
moDgers,  great  as  is  their  folly,  have  at  least  got  bejoid 
some  of  the  puerile  superstitions  of  their  predec«sNR. 
Few  now  believe  in  an  infallible  system.  Thus  the 
gambling  at  Monto  Carlo  becomes,  by  slow  degrees,  less 
irrational.  While  the  total  volume  may  be  maintained, 
the  operations  of  individuals  are  more  discreet-  There  ii 
less  bolief  in  luck  or  in  systems,  less  hope  of  winning,  and 
less  persistence.  So  much  of  the  gambling  in  stocks  and 
on  horse-racea  is  secret  that  improvement  must  be  slow  in 
these  directions ;  but  understanding  will,  in  time,  reach 
these  circles  also. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  wagering  on  gamoa  of  chance, 
on  horse-races,  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  will  come  w 
an  end ;  but,  when  the  individual  understands  what  b( 
is  about,  ho  will  have  less  confidence.  He  vnU  sUf 
sooner ;  and  the  average  wager  will  be  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  harmless  amount.  The  spirit  of  gambling 
is  nearly  allied  to,  and  may  easily  be  transformed  into,  the 
spirit  of  rational  enterprise.  The  man  who,  for  a  worthy 
object,  risks  a  carefully  prepared  amalgam  of  money  and 
knowledge  may  sometimes  be  a  loser;  but  such  lossea 
can  be  utilised  as  steps  towards  future  gain,  li* 
gambler  may  never  be  abolished  ;  but  we  may  bo[)e  that 
in  time,  with  the  growth  of  intelligence,  he  will  ba 
domesticated  and  harnessed  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
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Art.  IX.— TRADE-UNIONS  AND  THE  LAW. 

1.  Iteport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Disputes 
and  Trade  Combinations.  (Cd.  2825.)  Printed  for  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  190(5. 

2.  The  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congress.    Loudon:  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  1905. 

3.  Trade-Unionism  and  British  Industry.  By  Edwin  A. 
Pratt.     London:  Murray,  1904. 

4.  Labour  and  Free  Trade.  By  John  Burns,  M.P.  London: 
Simpkiu  Marshall,     n.d. 

,5.  History  of  Trade-Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  London :  Longmans,  1894.  (Now  edition,  1902.) 
And  other  works. 

Circumstances  are  combining  to  subject  to  the  fiercest 
light  of  criticism  the  principle  of  free  exchange  as  an 
organising  influence  in  our  associated  life.  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's campaign  in  favour  of  tariff  reform  and  the  trade- 
unionist's  dissatisfaction  with  the  Taif  Vale  judgment  are 
alike  to  he  referred  to  a  distrust  of  the  advantage  and 
the  equity  of  freedom  of  exchange.  It  is  pertinent  there- 
fore, whether  such  criticism  points  to  the  abrogation  or 
only  the  regulation  of  exchange,  to  consider  how  much 
our  social  system  already  hinges  on  the  automatic  co- 
operation which  results  from  the  right  accorded  to  indi- 
viduals to  exchange  their  property  and  their  services. 
If  we  pause  and  allow  our  imagination  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  organisation  which  provides  a  town  like 
London  with  its  daily  bread,  we  shall  be  carried  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  called  on  to  view  a  vast  series  of 
exchanges  dating  from  the  remotest  past  down  to  the 
last  humble  service  which  to-day  brings  our  food  to  table. 
So  familiar  is  the  operation  of  the  principle  that  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  silent  all -compelling  force  of  Its  influ- 
fence.  Exchange  is  to  our  industrial  effort  what  the  laws 
of  gravitation  are  to  the  celestial  bodies ;  and,  relatively 
|to  the  vast  superstructure  to  which  it  furnishes  the  vivi- 
fying principle,  the  temporary  frictions  which,  at  any 
given  period,  obstruct  its  development  are  of  infinitesi- 
mal importance. 

It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us,  as  students  of  eco- 
:liomic  problems,  matter  of  reproach  to  our  acadeuvw 
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economiBts  that  we  have  from  them  no  reasoned  apologi* 
for  this  inevitable  incident  in  modem  civilisation.  Lint 
effort  has  been  made  to  impress  the  ima^natiou  with  Ch> 
stupendous  fabric  w^hich  turns  on  the  pivot  of  exchange: 
and  the  air  is  full  of  querulous  complaints  of  what,  after 
all,  are  minor  difficulties  which  still  await  solution.  In 
the  open  competition  and  experience  of  the  ages,  free 
exchange  has  largely  superseded  the  earlier  regnlatire  in- 
stincts of  mankind.  Voluntary  co-operation,  under  which 
labour  is  exchanged  for  wages,  has  taken  the  place  at 
compulsory  co-operation,  in  which  slavery  wras  a  neoM- 
sary  part.  Private  warfare  and  a  state  regulation  of 
prices  have  yielded  to  the  superior  equity  of  settled  i> 
dustry  and  the  impersonal  verdict  of  the  market,  both 
based  on  the  principle  of  exchange.  Our  ideas  of  equitr 
have  reached  their  highest  level  in  our  recogmtion  of  the 
ijidividual  right  of  each  to  a  free  disposal  of  his  powen. 

Polities  is  not  a  very  logical  trade,  but  it  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Cobden  if  we  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Cobden  was  much  more  than  a  politician. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  philosophical  defence  of  the 
principle  of  free  exchange  is  to  be  found  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Cobden's  esoteric  teaching  by  his  friend  and 
disciple.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  published,  with  other  works, 
in  a  volume  entitled  '  Free  Exchange.'  From  a  boois- 
what  different  point  of  view,  as  following  from  luj 
definition  of  economics  as  the  theory  of  exchange,  anJ 
without  any  attempt  to  give  it  practical  appHcatioD. 
the  same  thought  has  been  worked  out  by  the  late  Mr 
Dunning  MacLeod,  a  writer  whose  peculiar  idiosyncrasafs 
have  unfortunately  obscured  the  very  great  merit  of  hs 
work ;  and  the  tradition  of  Bastiat,  Cobden's  most  (fe- 
tinguished  foreign  exponent,  has  been  ably  maintained  by 
the  so-called  Uberal  school  of  modera  French  economists 
Though  in  England  our  economic  interest  seems  for  U» 
moment  to  have  drifted  away  in  the  woke  of  Gtennas 
historical  research,  the  real  issue  (which  we  admit  maj" 
be  elucidated  by  the  heavier  ordnance  of  Teutonic  ^peco- 
lation)  lies  here — in  the  coming  struggle  between  the 
liberal  ideal,  the  ideal  which  underlies  the  thought  of 
Cobden,  a  belief,  in  other  words,  in  the  principle  of  liberty 
and  in  the  inherent  equity  of  free  exchange  as  an  «- 
ganiaing  influence,  and  on  the  other  aide,  the   principle 
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H  of  socialism,  whose  strength  lies  not  in  the  teaching,  so 
H  far  as  we  can  discover,  of  any  recognised  authority  (for 

■  the  crudities  of  Marx  are,  we  understand,  disavowed  hy 
I  educated  socialism),  but  rather  in  the  general  feeling  of 
B  discontent  caused,  legitimately  enough,  by  the  imperfec- 
I   tions  of  our  present  social  system. 

■  This  country  is  within  sight  of  a  great  reconstruction 
H  of  political  parties.  In  every  civilised  country  in  the 
B  world,  with  of  course  many  local  differences,  the  moving 
I   forces  of  the  future  are  the  gospel  of  socialism  and  state 

regulation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  doctrine 
of  personal  liberty  and  responsibility,  of  which  the  Cob- 

■  denic  teaching,  as  developed  by  his  authorised  inter- 
preters,  has  given  us,  within  the  limited  field  of  inter- 
national trade,  the  most  celebrated  practical  exposition 
and  example.     The  English  people  is  at  heart  sincerely 

I  conservative,  in  that  it  has  a  deep  distrust  of  experi- 
mental legislation.  Rightly  understood,  the  result  of  the 
recent  election  is  a  great  conservative  victory.  On  the 
main  issue  submitted  to  the  constituencies  there  is  a  clear 
determination  not  at  present,  at  any  rate,  to  reverse  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  last  sixty  years.  If  questions  of 
principle  have  anything  to  do  with  the  dividing  lines 
between  political  parties,  as  in  the  long  run  must  un- 
doubtedly be  the  case,  the  position  in  the  near  future 
must  be  modified  in  view  of  the  fact  that  liberalism,  using 
the  term  in  its  scientific  and  etymological  sense,  is  the 
true  antithesis  to  socialism ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is 

■  much  confusion  of  thought. 

■  The  hope  of  those  who  impugn  our  settled  policy  of 
I  free-trade  is  to  bring   home  to  the  working  population 

■  that  trade-unionism,  a  policy  which  it  favours,  is  a  phase 
'  of  the  same  principle  of  protection  which,  in  respect  of 

international  trade,  it  condemns.  If  it  is  right,  so  the 
tariif  reformer  argues,  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  free 
exchange  of  labour  for  wages,  why  should  it  not  also  be 
advantageous  to  regulate  and  restrict  the  free  sale  of  the 
products  of  labour.  The  predominant  opinion  in  this 
country  has  approved  the  policy  of  free  exchange  with 
respect  to  our  international  relations,  but  apparently  with 

■  almost  equal  unanimity  it  rejects  the  assistance  of  the 
leame  principle  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  employers 
Band  employed.      There  is   a   logical  inconsequence   here 
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which  justifies  the  persistence  with  -which  controMr^ 
fastens  on  the  point. 

In  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  Report  which  ii 
the  main  guhject  of  this  article,  there  is  a,  separate  memor 
andum  by  Mr  Sidney  Webb  which  contains  a  very  sof 
gestive  sentence : — 

'  I  cannot  accept '  (he  says)  '  the  assumption  underlyiug  fl« 
Report  that  a  system  of  organised  struggles  between  employ* 
and  workmen,  leading  inevitably  now  and  again  to  atriknuii 
lock-outa— though  it  is,  f  i-om  the  standpoint  of  the  communit] 
as  a  whole,  an  improvement  on  individual  bargaining— repB- 
sents  the  only  method,  or  even  a  dosii-ablo  method,  by  whid 
to  settle  the  conditions  of  employment.  ...  I  cannot  belien 
that  a  civilised  community  will  permanently  abandon  tla 
adjustment  of  industrial  disputes — and  incidentally  the  repi- 
latiou  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  mass  of  its  people— U 
what  is,  in  reality,  the  arbitrament  of  private  «'ar '  (p.  18). 

The  suggestion  that  the  current  methods  of  trait- 
unionism,  necessitated  by  a.  departure  from  or  a  refusal 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  free  exchange,  must  often  result 
in  the  arbitrament  of  private  war  is  a  notable  ndini^on 
In  other  departments  of  our  associated  life,  men  inn 
voluntarily  sought  an  escape  from  such  intolerable  corol!- 
tions  by  accepting  the  principle  of  personal  liberty  and 
private  property  as  defined  and  developed  by  the  scieiw 
of  jurisprudence,  A  common  enjoyment  of  things  tisi 
are  limited  in  quantity  is  an  impossibility ;  and  priraw 
ownership,  that  is,  monopoly  as  regards  the  particular 
object  in  question,  has  been  the  economic  alternative  M 
a  system  of  universal  scramble.  The  next  difBculty  whidi 
confronted,  and  still  confronts,  economic  society  is  to  find 
a  remedy  for  monopoly ;  and  hitherto  the  most  efBciecl 
and  equitable  expedient  has  been  the  Bubdi^'tsion  of  labour 
and  the  right  of  exchange.  If  we  may  assume  that  the 
ideal  of  the  social  reformer  is  the  largest  possible  comnwu 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  the  doctiin* 
of  free-trade  hberalism  is  that  the  nearest  approach  that 
we  can  make  thereto  will  be  through  that  tendeorX 
to  '  gratuity '  (to  use  Bastiat's  phrase)  which,  under  lln 
system  of  free  co-operative  effort,  is  lowering  the  prioe  «( 
the  commoner  necessities  o£  life. 

Obviously  this  ideal  involves  a  belief  in  the  >'er8atiliV 
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Hlid  mobility  of  iudustrial  effort — a  term  which  must  be 
iheld  to  include  the  combined  forces  of  industrial  capital, 
[direction,  and  labour.     Fluctuations  and  changes  in  the 
[course  of  industry  are  inconveniences  which  dog  the  path 
[of  industrial  progress ;  but  their  cumulative  result  is  the 
[efficiency  of  modem  productive  methods  as  compared  with 
[those  of  more  primitive  times.    Statistics  give  no  counteu- 
[ance  to  the  idea  that,  in  this  long  process  of  readjustment 
[of  industrial  effort,  the  interest  of  labour  has  suffered.    In 
^tlie  price  of  labour,  at  all  events,  there  has  been  no  ten- 
dency towards  gratuity ;  and  the  theoretical  explanation 
of  the  fact  is  simple  enough.      Industrial   products  are 
inanimate  things  which,  as  processes  of  manufacture  arc 
Iperfected,  tend  to  grow  cheaper.     Labour,  on  the  other 
[hand,  is  a  versatile  and  mobile  force,  able  to  turn  itself  to 
Its  most  profitable  market. 

Even   if   we    admit   the   popular  apology   for   trade- 

[unionism,  as  embodying  the  undoubted   right  of  lawful 

[combination,  and  accept  without  question  its  recoi-d  of 

service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  labour,  it  remains  truo 

|that  the  principal  force  in  the  advancement  of  labour 

las  been,  not  the  trivial   regulation  of  it  by  protective 

agencies,  but  the  continuous  readjustment  of  industrial 

force  ill  response  to  the  changes  of  the  marltet. 

Competition,  it  is  said,  tends  to  lower  the  price  of 
^commodities,  and  it  is  assumed  that  its  influence  is  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  price  of  labour.  This,  from  the 
[free-trader's  point  of  \'iew,  is  a  complete  misapprehension 
fof  the  situation.  In  recommending  his  system  for  uni- 
versal adoption,  he  relies  not  only  on  the  price-lowering 
I'forces  of  competition,  but  on  its  power  to  readjust  and 
[distribute  to  its  best  advantage  the  living  forces  of  in- 
;  dustrial  effort. 

The  tariff  reformer  represents  to  us  that,  if  our  industry 
tia  to  absorb  the  unemployed  portion  of  the  community, 
we  must  have  freer  access  to  foreign  markets ;  the  free- 
trader looks  with  more  expectation  to  the  home  market. 
I  In  this  country,  the  proportion  of  our  home  to  our  foreign 
trade  has  been  estimated  by  competent  persons  to  be  in 
[the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.     The  expansion  of  the  pur- 
[chaeing  power  of  the  home  market  is  therefore  the  most 
[important  consideration.     We  cannot,  if  foreign  nations 
[refuse  to  buy,  force  our  way  into  their  market,  hut  -w«a 
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can  remove  every  impediment  to  the  emploj'meot  of  w 
own  people  in  our  own  markets ;  and  here  it  appeanto 
that  trade-unioniat  policy  is  open  to  criticism.   Tlie  I 
unionist's  mistrust  of  the  market  se«ms  to  us  exa§ 
His  efforts  in  the  interest  of  labour  are  to  some  eiMl 
sterilised,  because  be  ignores  the  beneficent  rea^ja 
forces   of   freedom   of    exchange.      To    some    exte 
may  have  an  answer  to  the  indictment  of  Mr  Pratt,  wis*  ' 
narrative  of  the  i-estrictive  action  of  tmde-uniomsin  bi 
document  not  to  be  ignored.     The  fact  may  be  condoci^ 
but  no  impartial  person  can  altogether  acquit  the  tnit 
unionist  of  obstructing   the  readjusting   current  of  li( ' 
market.      There    is   on   the  part   of     trade-uniotii^b  <| 
objection  to  unskilled  men  being  promoted  into  sltilk 
employment ;  there  is  a  demand  on   the  part  of  ccrtai 
unions  for  a  monopoly  of  their  respective  trades;  thewB 
in  some  quarters,  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  uuinU 
of  apprentices  or  learners;  there  is  a  practical  prohjbitid  | 
to   the   employment   of   the  aged   and    the    less  effif^tX 
workman  unless  he  can  win  the  wages  paid  to  effiriea 
and  able-bodied  men.     The  whole  system  presses  heftrih 
on  the  less  skilled  and  the  aged,  and  by  excluding  \iisi 
from   the   circle   of   wage-earners    sensibly    reduce*  W 
purchasing  power  of  the  home  market.     These  poMfl  I 
are  still  further  depleted  by  the  burden  which  this  | 
throws  on  the  rates ;   and   the  free  organisation, 
should  have  allowed  those  who  are  ill-clad   and 
and  inadequately  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  di 
tion,  to  exchange  their  services  and  to  satisfy  their  serm'  I 
wants,  is  choked  and  brought  to  a  stjindstilL 

Meantime  the  trade-unionist  is  importunately  9ol)d*<i 
to  revise  his  opinion  of  tariff  reform,  and  to  seek  proW 
tion,  not  only  for  the  price  of  his  oWn  services,  but  (* 
the  general  products  of  home  industries.  Indeed  he  » 
told  that  the  one  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  othff. 
an  argument  which  it  seems  to  us  is  very  difficult  to  meet 
In  a  pamphlet — 'Labour  and  Free  Trade' — Mr  BumemalK' 
what  we  may  consider  a  representative  declaration  on  li' 
subject.  He  dwells,  however,  entirely  on  the  plea  that  pri' 
tection  will  raise  the  cost  of  living,  curtail  the  purcb&«iV 
power  of  the  community,  and  so  reduce  the  employmenl'^ 
the  people— arguments  which  we  believe  to  be  absoltiUJ; 
irrefutable ;  and  he  does  not  here  attempt  any  juotific*- 
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^on  of  the  trade-imioDiBt  protection  of  labour.  Yet  this 
)s  surely  a  relevant  and  necessary  part  of  the  argument. 
The  trade-unionist  party,  of  course,  is  not  identical  with 
the  socialist  party.  Naturally  enough,  the  only  favour- 
lable  response  to  Mr  Chamberlain's  appeal  comes,  as  yet 
In  rather  faint  tones,  from  the  socialist  section  of  the 
trade-unionist  party.  Mr  Keir  Hardie  and  his  friends  see 
more  or  less  clearly  that  an  adoption  of  socialism  would 
inevitably  involve  them  in  a  conflict  with  free-trade  ;  and 
they  openly  declare  that  their  support  can  be  purchased 
l>y  the  party  which  will  advance  farthest  in  that  direc- 
ion.  The  socialist  party  knows  its  own  mind ;  and,  in 
my  alliance  which  it  makes  with  the  protectionist  section 
jf  the  Unionist  party,  it  will  be  the  capturer  and  not  the 
iptured.  Generally,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the 
mswer  given  by  the  labour  advocate  to  the  blandishments 
>f  the  protectionist  takes  this  form — that  the  interest  of 
iibour  is  a  paramount  interest,  and  that  the  secure  enjoy- 
lent  of  a  progressively  advancing  scale  of  wages  is  a 
cial  necessity.  To  this  we  may  agree ;  but  we  demur  to 
the  corollary  vrhich  is  generally  added,  viz.  that  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  coercive  devices  which  trade- 
lionists  assert  their  right  to  employ,  wages  would  fall 
id  the  condition  of  the  wage-earners  be  depressed. 

Apart  from  its  truth  or  falsehood,  it  is  worth  while  to 
jnsider  what  necessarily  follows  from  this  melancholy 
ssumption.     It  involves  what  Mr  Webb,  a  sincere  well- 
risher  to  trade-unionism,  describes  as  a  continuance  of 
Jrivate  warfare.     The  alternative  that  he  suggests  is  a 
ther  step  into  the  policy  of  protection,  namely,  oom- 
fmlsory  arbitration  and,  'incidentally,'  the  fuller  regula- 
ion  of  the  socialist  State.     When  brought  face  to  face 
nth  this  proposal  for  compulsory  arbitration,  the  trade- 
lionist  world  realises  that  its  freedom  is  at  stake;  and 
it   the   Trade-Union   Congress  of   1905  a  motion  in  itti 
""favour  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

The  assumption,  then,  that  the  pacific  influence  of  free 
exchange  is  inapplicable  to  this  problem  involves  either 
an  adoption  of  a  regulative  sociaUsm,  for  which  the  trade- 
unionist  is  not  prepared,  or  a  continuance  of  methods  of 
barbarism — a  fact  which  receives  melancholy  confirmation 
in  the  records  of  industrial  strife  as  set  out  in  Mi-  Pratt's 
Tolume  and  elsewhere.     On  this  point,  however,  let  ua 
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quote  the  latest  judicial  utterance,  namely,  the  ver^ti. 
unanimous  on  this  head,  of  the  Royal  Commission  :— 

'  The  evideuce  on  thia  matter  laid  before  us  is  on  this  poU 
really  overwhelming,  and  U  evidence  which  the  tracle-tiiiiiB 
have  made  no  attempt  to  contradict.  Wb&t  it  comes  toil 
this,  tliat  'n'atchiug  and  besetting  for  the  purpose  of  peut 
ably  ijersuading  is  really  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Tlie  tratl 
is  that  picketing,  howevei-  conducted,  when  it  consist)  k 
watching  or  Iwaetting  the  liouse,  etc. — and  it  is  to  be  ohxnti 
that  the  statute  places  no  limit  to  the  number  of  penca 
attending  fop  the  purpose  only  of  obtaining  or  conimnnicatiq^ 
iuformation,  or  to  the  length  of  time  diit-ing  whtc 
attemiauce  may  be  maintitined — is  alwayg  and  of  nt 
the  nature  of  an  annoyance  to  the  person  picketed.  As  • 
must  savour  of  compulsion;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  thnti 
because  it  is  fotmd  to  compel  that  trade-unions  sj'st 
ally  resort  to  it.  It  is  obvious  how  easy  it  must  be  to  ; 
from  tlie  iHUguage  of  persuasion  into  that  of  abuse,  and 
woitls  of  abuse  to  threats  and  acts  of  violence.  A  cod 
able  pi-oportion  of  the  oases  of  physical  violence  which ' 
during  times  of  strike  arise  directly  or  indirectly  out ' 
picketing'  (p.  II). 

leaving  on  one  side  the  question  of  technieal  legaHi 
we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tliiit  many  of  lJ« 
roothods  used  by  trade-unionists  are  contrary  to  li* 
comity  of  social  intercourse,  and,  as  such,  aro  reluctantly 
adopted  by  the  labour  leaders — whose  good  citizenshiii  f* 
do  not  question — in  the  belief  that  they  are  imperativrif 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  their  followers. 

For  this  reason  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  relsi*' 
tion  in  the  tensity  of  the  situation  is  perhaps  more  Ukrfr 
to  conio  from  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  trade-UQioni<lt 
that,  after  all,  the  market  distribution  of  labour  is  ik* 
factor  which  has  contributed  most  to  the  iraprovemeoT 
of  industrial  conditions.  Such  an  admission  ^vould  mX 
discourage  the  wish,  which  appears  general,  to  condort 
the  bargain  for  the  sale  of  their  labour  on  a  colleco" 
baaia ;  but  it  should  win  a,  larger  measure  of  toleralio» 
for  those  w^orkmen  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  declin'' 
to  surrender  thoir  initiative  fo  trade-unioQ  guidan* 
The  feeling  with  which  we  rise  from  a  consideration  f' 
the  various  legal  points  on  which  issue  is  joined  '■ 
the  coutrovecsy  between  trade-unionists,  as   at  pr«Mfll 
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pdvisod,  and  the  law  of  tho  land,  is  one  of  despair.  Aa 
■re  have  said,  the  assumptions  which,  as  we  believe  orro- 
Beously,  the  trade-unions  think  themselves  compelled  to 
kake,  must  necessarily  lead  them  into  acts  which,  whether 
■hey  are  legal  or  not,  are  distinctly  destructive  of  the 
■omity  of  social  Ufo. 

I      "We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
Attach  much  importance  to  the  precise  details  which  have 
■brought   about    the    present    deadlock    between    trade- 
unionists  and  the  law^.     The  quarrel   is  a  very  old  one. 
Earlier  phases   of   it   have   been   roarked   by  illegalities 
j\'hich   would   not  now   be  defended.     The  smashing   of 
lachinery  is  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Tair-minded   representatives  of   trade-unionism   like  Mr 
leorgo  Howell,  the  historian  of  the  movement,  havo  con- 
lemned  intimidation  and  violent  treatment  of  dissentient 
porkmen.     Mr  and  Mrs  Sidney  Webb,  it  is  true,  in  their 
H'ork  on  Trade- Union  ism  (p.  280),  point  out  that,  notwith- 
standing this  disavowal,  the  union  to  which  Mr  G.  Howell 
slouged  was  '  notorious  for  tho  success  with  which  tho 
lions  had  maintained  their  practice  of  excluding  non- 
lociety  men  from  their  jobs.'    The  disavowal,  however, 
ps  characteristic,  and  will  be  found  to  havo  its  counterpart 
the  admissions  made  by  some  of  the  most  respected 
trade-unionists  in  regard  to  certain  details  (to  be  hereafter 
loted)  of  the  present  controversy. 

Mr  and  Mrs  "Webh— logically  enough  from  the  point 
view  of  tlioso  who  distrust  free  exchange  but  yet  view 
;>resent  methods   as   savouring  of   barbarism,  and  who 
idvocate,  as  an  alternative,  compulsory  arbitration  !ind 
bhe   other   incidental   steps   that    lead   to   the   complete 
srganisation  of  labour  by  the  State — remark,  in  the  work 
"above  quoted,  '  that  this  universal  aspiration   of   trade- 
unionism — the   enforcement   of   membership — stands,   in 
)ur  opinion,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  enforcement  of 
citizenship '  {'  History  of  Trade-Unionism,'  p.  280) ;  and, 
they  add,  '  no  trade-unionist  can  deny  that,  without  some 
lethod  of  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  majority,  effective 
trade  combination  is  impossible'  {p.  281).     For  ourselves, 
re  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  the  various  ex- 
'pedients  'for  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  majority,"  like 

E-vU-P  methods  of  coercion,  will  ultimately  be  disavowed 
abandoned.     Meantime,  though  condemned   by  the 
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law-courts  as  illegal,  and  by  Mr  "Webb  as  sorrtrals  d 
private  warfare,  the  trade-unionists  are  loth  to  give  th™ 
up ;  and  we  must  now  consider  in  more  detail  the  venSs 
of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  one  or  trwo  of  the  uuxt 
important  of  their  claims. 

In  carrying  out  their  policy  trade-unions  hare  cow 
into  conflict  with  the  law^  mainly  on  three  points : 

1.  The  liability  of  trade-union  funds  for  the  wroDgW 
acts  of  the  agents  of  the  union. 

2.  The   statute   law  relating   to   picketing  and  othc 
incidents  of  strikes. 

3.  The  law  of  conspiracy  as  affecting  trade-unions. 
First,  as  to  the  liability  of  the  funds  of  trade-unioci- 

Up  to  the  dat«  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  ii 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case,  there  had  been  in  sonw 
quarters  an  opinion  that,  by  the  Trade-Union  Act  of 
1871,  and  subsequent  legislation,  a  trade-union  was  M- 
empt  from  the  liability  which  attached  to  other  simiU.' 
associations,  and  could  not  be  sued  in  tort  under  llw 
general  rules  of  legal  procedure.  The  trade-unions  haw 
argued  that  this  decision,  which  adjudged  the  Anulg*- 
mated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  liable  to  the  extent 
of  23,000/.  for  illegal  acts  committed  by  its  ofBcers  in 
a  quarrel  with  the  TafE  Vale  Railway  Company,  was 
practically  a  new  and  judge-made  law.  A  Bill  wW 
introduced  in  1905  by  Mr  Whittaker  to  restore  tlw 
unions  to  the  position  which,  it  was  alleged,  they  pre- 
viously held. 

Sir  R.  Finlay,  speaking  in  opposition  to  Mr  Whittakw'i 
Bill,  March  10,  1905,  pointed  out  that  there  was  notluEl 
in  the  Act  of  1871,  nor  even  in  the  debates  on  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  that  expressed  any  intention  to  deprii-e  ■» 
aggrieved  person  of  his  means  of  redress  against  a  onioD 
for  acts  committed  by  its  authority.  This  seems  only  in 
accordance -with  equity  and  common-sense.  In  thesanv 
debate  Mr  J.  Wilson,  the  much  respected  Liabour  metnKr 
for  Mid-Durham,  although  supporting  the  second  readiH 
of  the  Bill,  said  that  'where  the  committee  of  a  trmi' 
organisation  gave  instructions,  there  was,  in  his  opinion, 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  responsible,'  Siim- 
larly  Mr  R.  Bell,  M.P.,  a  high  official  of  the  Railway 
Servants'  Union,  speaking  at  the  Trade-Union  Congran 
1903  ('  Times,"  September  10,  1003), 
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■failed  to  see  bow  they  could  meet  their  opponents  in  the 
House  with   an  argument  for    being    placed  in  a   position 
■ifFerent  and  apart  from  all  others   under    the    civil   law. 
Having  argued  that  employers  should  be  responsible  for  all 
Rceidents  to  workmen,  no  matter  by  whom  or  how  they  were 
Pvaused,  they  were  now,  on  the  other  hand,  asking  that  what- 
ever act  might  be  committed,  intentionally  or  deliberately, 
under  the  rules  of  an  organisation  by  its  executive  govern- 
ment or  by  an  ofScial  organisation,  they  should  not  be  respon- 
sible for  any  action  thus  committed.    He  thought  that  illogi- 
cal.   In  the  Taff  Vale  case  the  rules  were  defied,  the   rules 
were  violated ;  and,  if  the  executive  had  adhered  to  the  rules, 
there  would  have  been  no  Taff  Vale  judgment  (cheers).' 

Mr  Burt.  M.P.,  also,  in  a  monthly  circular  to  the 
Northumberland   Miners'  Association,  as   quoted   in   the 

*  Times,'  February  6,  1906,  said  :— 

*  The  anions  should,  in  my  opinion,  fi-ankly  accept  responsibility 
for  the  action  of  their  agents  when  their  agents  are  acting  by 
the  authority  of  executive  councils.  The  law  as  to  conspiracy 
and  picketing  should  be  amended  and  clearly  defined.  Trade- 
unionists  are,  for  the  most  part,  democrats,  avon'edly  opposed 
to  privilege ;  and  yet  they  are  to  ask  to  be  treated  differently 
from  everybody  else.  The  unions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  in 
recent  years  increased  enormously  in  membership,  in  funds, 
and  in  power.  It  will  be  difBcidt  to  argue  that  this  increase 
of  power  should  not  be  accompanied  by  some  responsibility, 
and  that  the  ageuts  of  the  unions,  when  acting  under  the 
authority  of  their  executives,  should  not  be  amenable  to  law." 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  question  of  agency.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  agency ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  corporate  liability  is  concerned,  these 
trusted  leaders  of  trade-unionism  do  not  dissent  from 
the  distinguished  lawyer  whose  opinion  is  quoted  above. 

This  view  is  now  confirmed  by  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
which  also  gives  a  very  interesting  and  convincing  ex- 
planation of  the  way  in  which  the  miauuderstanding 
Jirose.  Previously  to  the  Act  of  1871  a  trade-union  was  a 
mere  aggregate  of  individuals ;  but  there  never  was  u 
time  when,  if  all  the  individual  members  could  have  been 
included  in  an  action  for  tort,  their  own  and  the  union's 
property  would  have  been  exempt  from  legal  damages. 
The  conditions  for  bringing  a  successful  action,  namely, 
the  inclusion  of  all  the  members,  were  prohibitive ;  and 
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no  such  actiona  were  brought.  This  defect  in  lis  ki 
made  itself  felt  with  regard  to  clubs  and  other  aasod* 
t  ions ;  and  two  forms  of  remedy  -were  adopted.  Oiw  a 
incorporation;  the  other,  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  w 
courts  so  OS  to  permit  an  action  ng^ainst  representiitin 
ilefendanta  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  associaUl 
body.  Thia  last  expedient  was  confined  to  suits  a 
Chancery;  and  the  common  law  courts  adhered  lo  tin 
rule  requiring  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  mi- 
vidual  defendants,  with  the  result  that  trade-acim 
remained  unamenable  to  actiona  in  tort. 

The  Act  of  1871  was  designed  to  give  tmde-umoos»| 
limited  corporate  existence.     Incorporation  'was  decmtj 
inexpedient ;  they  were  accordingly  g^iven  a  special  («B  . 
of  registration.      Hitherto,  having  been   societies  in  n- 
straint  of  trade,  they  were  outside  the  law,  and  withnol 
right  to  auo.     The  Act  of  1871  removed   this  disabiUlf, 
more  eapeci ally  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  on 
funds  from   dishonest   officials.     For   special   reasons  (^  | 
policy,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  w*, 
troversy,   the   Act   '  did    not   enable   any    court  direcsif  | 
to   enforce   agreements   between  a   trade-union   and  iB 
members,   or    between    one    trade-union     and    anoili'f 
Neither  the  Act  of  1871  nor  that  of  1876,  nor  anyotbi-r 
Act,  betrays  any  intention  to  exempt  trade-unions  (r«n 
liability  for   actions   in   tort.     The   Taff   Vale  judgmeo 
established  the  point  that  a  trade-union  could  be  suedia; 
tort  under  its  registered  name  ;  and  the  opinion  wasol**] 
expressed  that  any  trade-union,  registered  or  not  rep*-! 
tered,  could  be  sued  In  tort  by  means  of  a  '  repre«eot>-] 
tive '  action. 

On  the  question  of  equity  the  finding  of  the  Report.  I 
on  thia  point  unanimous,  is  very  emphatic 

'  It  remains  now  to  consider  the  question  ou  the  gmiinild 
justice  and  equity;  and  here  the  objections  against  distiirbiat  ] 
the  law  OS  laid  down  in  the  Taff  Valo  cRse  appea.r  instinuoiin'' 
able.    There  ia  no  rule  of  law  so  elementary,  so  universiil.  or « 
iudisi}ensable  as  the  rido  that  a  wrongdoer  should  be  moAt »  I 
redress  his  wrong.     If  trade-unions  were  exempt  from  lii*  | 
liability  they  would  be  the  only  exception,  and  it  ivoiild  tlio  . 
be  right  that  that  exception  should  be  removed.     That  ntf 
and  powerfiil  institutions  should  be  permanently  licensed  M 
apply  the  funds  they  possess  to  do  wrong  to  others,  and  iT 
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^Hat  wrong  inflict  iijjoti  them  damage,  perhnpB  to  the  amount 
mf  many  ttiousand  pounds,  and  yet  not  be  liable  to  make  re- 
^aress  out  of  those  funds,  would  be  a  state  of  things  opposed 

I  the  very  idea  of  law  and  oi-der  and  justice "  (p,  8). 
From  the  course  that  the  argument  has  taken,  it  is 
vious  that  the  question  of  agency  is  of  very  great 
'  importance.  Trade-unions  have  their  branches  and  their 
officials ;  and  the  majority  Report  recommends  that  the 
central  executive  should  be  given  means  whereby  they 
can  protect  themselves  against  unauthorised  and  immedi- 
ately disavowed  actions  of  branch  agents.  Sir  Godfrey 
Liusbington,  whose  impartiality  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  will  not  bo  questioned,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
this  is  unnecessary.  It  would  be  impracticable,  he  thinks. 
to  allow  any  private  association  to  frame  rules  which 
would  exempt  its  officials  from  the  control  of  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land.  Agency  is  not  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  rules,  but  by  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  case.  We  do  not  know  how  this  deadlock  can  be 
resolved.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  determination  to 
depart  from  the  impersonal  arbitrament  of  the  free 
market,  however  necessary  this  attitude  may  be  thought 
for  the  well-being  of  those  asserting  the  right,  must  in- 
volve such  dissentients  in  a  struggle  with  the  civilising 
influence  of  the  law. 

The  question  is  also  raised  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  exempt  the  provident  funds  of  trade-unions 
(there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  out-of- 
-work  funds  come  under  this  head)  from  liability  incurred 
in  the  course  of  a  labour  dispute.  The  proposal,  wo 
understand,  does  not  meet  with  favour  from  trade- 
lionists,  who  prefer  to  have  their  whole  resources  avail- 
LUe,  when  necessary,  for  the  prosecution  of  disputes  in 
rhich  they  may  from  time  to  time  be  involved.  In 
my,  we  believe  in  most,  unions  the  funds  are  massed, 
id  only  become  'provident'  when  they  are  not  required 
>r  the  other  pui-pose.  In  the  view  of  general  equity, 
Jir  Godfrey  Lushington  puts  the  matter  thus : — 

'  Thrift  is  a  good  object;  but  thrift  comes  after  payment  of 
Ju6t  debts,  and,  certainly  not  least,  debts  incurred  in  couse- 
^uonce  of  wrong-doing  to  others.  .  .  .  That  workmen  should 
ollectively  do  wrong,  and  be  able  to  refuse  to  tVota  -"R^ia 
Vol.  204.— M).  407.  2  ^ 
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have  suffered  from  eudi  wrong  any 
fundg  tht-y  have  collectively  saved  1 
benefit,  ie  contrary  to  juBtice '  (p.  71), 

Next,   as   to   the   question    of    j: 
already  quoted  the  strong  and  imou 
Coramiaaion.     The   majority,   how^ei 
oppressive  action  of  picketing  would 
at  if  the  auh-section  of  the  7th  seotii 
ftnd   Protection  of  Property  Act, 
'  watching  and  besetting,"  were  rela: 
strain  the  person  who  '  acta  in  such 
a  reasonable  apprehension   in   the 
that  violence  will  be  used  to  him  or 
be  done  to  his  property.'     Relj-ing  i 
general  condemnation  of  picketing  as  | 
proceeding,  Sir  G.  Lushington  and  q 
against  this  concession.     The  propose 
taker's  Bill  was  to  legalise  picketing 
'X>eacefully  obtaining   and  commud 
and  peacefully  persuading' — a  wider  I 
Commission  unanimously  condemns.' 

The  third  point  of  those  enumeratsl 
the  lengthened  consideration  of  thai 
law  of  conspiracy.  By  section  3  of  I 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  i 
put  in  a  favoured  and  exceptional  pal 

'  An  agreement  or  combination  by  ij 
do  or  procure  to  bo  done  any  act  in  eon< 
ance  of  a  trade  diaiiute  between  employ^ 
not  be  Indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  if  sif 
one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  al 

The  section  excludes  indictments  foroj 
unaffected  the  civil  remedy  for  cod 
eui^gested  by  the  majority  Report,  anj 
tion  by  Sir  G.  Lushington,  that  the  ■ 
1876  requires  to  he  completed  by  exea 
from  civil  liability  also.  Sir  William 
the  ground  that  the  fact  of  an  inuni 
liability  in  respect  of  acts  which  in 
be  criminal  is  no  argument  for  an 
tional  treatment  in  respect  of  civil  lie 
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Of  necessity  the  law  of  conspiracy  is  very  complicated, 
le  uuture  of  the  law  and  of  the  protection  which  it  la 
signed  to  give  to  the  comniimity  is  very  well  illtistrated 
an  obiter  dictum  which  occurs  in  the  majority  Report. 
Hsclaiming  any  right  to  fjiiostion  the  policy  of  existing 
Lets  of  Parliament,  the  CommJssionorB  express  a  douht, 
connexion  with  the  above-quoted  section  3, '  whether 
truth  an  act  done  by  a  combination  of  persons  can 
fer  be  the  same  as  an  act  done  by  one.'  The  common- 
sense  justification  of  a  law  of  conspiracy  is  that  it  takes 
30gnisance  of  the  changed  aspect  of  actions  when  they 
done  in  combination.  The  demand,  which  on  the 
ice  of  it  seems  reasonable  and  plausible  enough,  that 
le  law  of  conspiracy  should  be  made  clear  and  definite, 
really  attended  with  much  diflSculty.  As  the  Report 
>ints  out,  the  law  of  conspiracy  '  is  a  valuable  preserva- 
!ve  of  order ;  and  modern  times  have  shown  that  there 
re  certain  forms  of  oppression,  generally  known  as  boy- 
atting,  which  can  scarcely  be  met  except  by  its  aid.' 
In  this  connexion,  and  to  show  how  many  interests 
involved,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  that,  according 
the  speech  of  the  president  of  the  Trade-Union  Con- 
BS,  1905,  as  a  result  of  negotiation  with  the  Irish  party, 
le  council  'are  under  an  obligation  to  submit  to  this 
Jongress  the  question  of  including  in  their  next  Bill 
rords  which  will  cover  the  conspiracy  laws  as  affecting 
rfsh  agricultural  organisations.'  This  proposal  to  obtain, 
a  side  wind,  immunity  for  pohtica!  associations  like 
je  Irish  Land  League  is  a  sinister,  but  still  a  logical 
|evelopment  of  the  policy  proclaimed.  A  codification  of 
le  law  of  conspiracy,  it  is  sometimes  suggested,  might 
olTect  be  nothing  more  than  a  help  to  evasion  for 
>mbinations  anxious  to  escape  liability  for  coercive 
srsecution  of  their  neighbours. 

Notwithstanding  these  apparently  irreconcilable  differ- 
ices,  there  are  signs  that  in  practice  a  more  conciliatory 
ttitudeis being  adopted.  Negotiations  between  theunions 
»d  the  employers  are  probably  now  more  harmoniously 
>nducted  than  they  ever  were.  Many  schemes  for  the 
Stitomatic  adjustment  of  wages  have  been  tried,  and 
■me  of  them  have  worked  tiatisfactoriiy.  Most  of  these 
■m  to  some  extent  on  the  price  obtained  for  the  manu- 
:tured  product  of  the  indnBtrw  concerned.    Any  scheme. 


even  one  for  settling  differences  by  * 
Hbie  to  a  dispute  involving  suffering 
extended  circle.     It  still  remains,  hoi 
of  the  product  and  the  profit  of  the 
nothing  to  do,  economically  speakiti 
labour.     All  sound  extension  of  indi; 
ficial  to  the  community  at  large  invol 
and  this  in  ita  turn,  by  the  operation 
of    competition,    involves   a   reducti 
profits.      These    favourable    conditi 
further  stimulated  by,  a  cbeapeni 
appears  to  us.  therefore,  that  plans  i 
interest  of  the  workman  to  keep  u; 
or  to  restrict  output  are  bound  in  thi 
detrimental  to   his  interests.     A  co: 
value  of  his  services  is  assured  to  hii 
and  mobility  characteristic  of  modern 
a  survey  of  its  distribution  over  anj! 
It  is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  tran 
adult  labourers  from  one  trade  to  an' 
is  largely  affected,by  the  yearly  recru 
and  if,  as  we  argue,  the  distributory 
is  the  factor  on  which  depends  the 
is  a  condition  to  be  fostered  and  enca 
thwarted  and  rendered  feeble  by  ovei* 

We  are  disposed  to  doubt  if  the  idfl 
between  employer  and  employed  ha4 
Arbitration  and  conciliation  are  adn| 
when  they  are  based  on  unstable  foi 
the  reasons  given  we  cannot  regard' 
forms  of  automatic  wage-scales,  depel 
economically  irrelevant  facts,  as  altoi 
We  are  disposed  to  look  in  other 
hopeful  developments. 

Trade-unions  have  ceased  to  be 
tions ;  and  it  is  when  men  begin  to  i 
their  liberty  and  their  property  tha 
ready  to  respect  the  similar  rights  d 
It  is  suggested  in  the  Report,  very  vn 
us,  that  trade-unions  should  be  givetf 
for  entering  into  contracts.  The  clau 
employmeQt  in  a  given  industry,  or  j 
work,  can  only  be  obtained  by  < 
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H  the  employers,  who  supply  the  plant  and  material  and 
H  direction.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  prevent  unionists 
H  from  making  a  collective  bargain  to  supply  labour  on 
H  terms  favourable  to  themselves.  They  can  give  what  is 
H  now  too  often  withheld  from  captains  of  industry,  cheer- 
H  ful  and  energetic  co-operation,  encouraged  thereto  by 
H  equitable  terms  of  agreement.  They  have  capital  at 
H  their  disposal ;  opportunity  might  be  made  for  them  to 
H  share  the  greater  security  and  profit  which  is  supposed 
V  to  be  reserved  for  the  capitalist.  If,  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  discussion,  we  exclude  schemes  for  the  nationali- 

Isation  of  the  instrumenta  of  production — the  chimericRl 
proposal  ^vhich  is  passed  with  a  contemptuous  unanimity 
at  trade-union  congresses — any  true  scheme  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labour  must  include  methods  for  facilitating 
the  conversion  of  the  proletariat  into  a  property-owning 
class.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  tliis  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  mere  willingness  and  ability  to  labour^a  condi- 
tion which  after  all  extends  only  over  a  brief  portion  of  a 
man's  life — are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  the  civilised 
life.  Some  capitalisation,  made  on  his  behalf,  by  his  own 
ifavourite  association,  would  supply  a  solution  of  more 
[than  one  pressing  difBculty  of  the  workman's  life.  Such 
la  solution  would  be  in  accordance  with  a  principle  of 
iwhose  paciBc  guidance  human  nature  has  shown  itself 
[receptive,  and  would  rescue  industrial  society  from 
{methods  of  private  warfare  as  well  as  from  the  alter- 
Inative  suggested  by  Mr  Webb — the  complete  regulation 
|of  labour  by  the  socialist  State. 

The  financial  power  of  the  trade-unions  is  great ;  their 

political  power  is  even  greater ;  and  noblesse  oblige.     We 

ire  not  without  hope  that  moderation  will  prevail.     If 

Ithe   fierce   searchlight   which    is   betiig  thrown  from  so 

lany  quarters   on  the   principle  which,  after  all,  is  the 

ais  of  a  civilisation  not  altogether  bad,  should  enable 

IS  to  take  a  juster  and  better  proportioned  view  of  the 

3od  and  evil  which  it  contains,  this  controversy  and  this 

leadlock  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

This,   however,   ia   taking  a   long   view.     Meanwhile, 

with  the  introduction  of  the  Government  Trade  Disputes 

JHBiU,   the   controversy   is   removed    still   farther   from  a 

Hsolution.     Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton,   in  the  course  of  his 

^bpeech,  quoted  with  approval  the  remarks  of  Mr  Burb 


and  Mr  Bell  cited  above,  but  used  the 
Btrangely  on  the  lips  of  an  Attome; 
sidei-ation   by   judge    and  jury   is   o 
unfriendly  tribunal.     The   Govei-nm 
make  concessions  ;  and,  in  effect,  the 
to  the  liability  of  trade-unions,  abolii 
apiracy,  gives  a  special  and  limited  A 
and  legalises  picketing  for  the  purpo: 
These    concessions,    even    thougli 
directly  to  a  complete  surrender,  w< 
to  the  Labour  party,  whose  view 
Shackleton  as  follows : — 

'They  were  told,"  he  said,  'that  it  wa 
Govermueiit  to  remove  from  the  trade- 
poesible,  and  they  pi'oceeded  to  carry 
a  certain  way.  But  the  Labour  party 
they  deemed  to  be  an  honester  course,  i 
immunity  by  falae  pretences,  as  it  werej 
oflicials  of  the  unions  could  do  the  vq 
complalutH  were  made ;  and  all  that  wai 
consequences  was  that  the  executive  a| 
i-epudiated  those  acts.  They  preferredj 
they  would  not  take  responsibility  for 


Two  nighta  lat«r  Sir  H.  Camp 
speech  of  amazing  levity  and  reckleal 
clamour  behind  him,  threw  over  hit 
and  accepted  the  second  reading  of  ] 
Unions  and  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  expi 
trade-unions  the  powers  which  tu 
refused.  j 

It  is  a  poor  defence  for  such  a  ■ 
ness  that  the  original  policy  of  tlu 
possibly  be  restored  and  its  authorii 
its  own  followers  hy  the  action  of  1 
Meanwhile  the  situation  is  not  one 
fidence  or  respect.  Only  the  most 
ultimate  triumph  of  liberty  and  justj 
sinister  betrayal  of  trust  by  thosfl 
specially  solicitous  for  the  King's 
their  best,  by  their  recent  action,  to 
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■Art  X.— A   PLEA  FOR  CAMBRIDGE. 

Hi.  Endourmenta  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Edited 
H  by  John  Willis  Clark,  M.A.,  Regiatrary  of  the  University 
^^  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1904. 
^|2.  Report  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Devonshire  House  on 
^1  January  31,  1899,  to  inaugurate  the  Cambridge  Univer- 
H  sily  Association.  Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1899. 
H  3.  Statements  of  the  Needs  of  the  University.  Cambridge  : 
^1     University  Press,  1904. 

^■4.  University  accounts  fm- the  year  ended  December  Z\,  1904. 
H      Cambridge  University  Reporter,  March  17,  1905. 
H  5.  Abstracts  of  the  accounts  of  the  Colleges.     Cambridge 
H      University  Reporter,  February  10,  1905. 

H  The  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Victoria  University  in  1880 

^■marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  English  education, 

^V  Not  to  speak  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  there  are  in  England 

to-day  six  universities  w^hich  bring  the  new  learning  and 

I  the  old  to  the  very  doors  of  the  vast  populations  which 
surround  their  seats.  Birmingham  claims  the  Midlands  ; 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds  and  Sheffield  instruct  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  centres  of  the  north  j 
ivhile  the  University  of  London,  full  of  new  aspirations, 
does  its  best  for  the  huge  and  somewhat  apathetic  popu- 
Ilation  of  the  capital.  The  calculated  prodigality  of  the 
state  endowments  of  Germany,  the  individual  generosity 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  vigour  of  the 
young  universities  of  Canada,  have  smitten  the  national 
conscience,  if  not  with  shame,  at  least  with  fear.  But, 
■while  so  powerful  a  lever  as  the  dread  of  industrial  decay 
may  have  been  necessary  to  overcome  the  intellectual 
jinertia  of  the  country,  the  consequent  impetus  given  to 
[the  study  of  science  and  (it  may  be  hoped)  of  letters  ia 
tziot  dying  away,  liut  rather  taking  permanent  shape ;  and 
[it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  as  was  said  in  190.3  by  one  of 
|the  members  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission,  that 
'  in  this  country  .  .  .  we  seem  to  be  doing  nothing  for  its 
fown  sake,  and  least  of  all  in  education.' 

The  new  edition  of  the  'Endowments  of  the  University 
[of  Cambridge,'  suggests  other  though  kindred  reflections, 
'  The  book  has  for  its  basis  a  series  of  documents,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1293,  and  ending  with  the  year  IQCi^. 
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The  learned  Registrary  has  prefaced  the  account  of  wl  1 
bequest  with  au  explauation,  and,  by  hts  discrimiuUst  1 
comment,  has  invested  his  materia,!  with  something  i  I 
that  charm  which  characterises  all  his  n^ork.  hi  am  I 
aspect  his  book  serves,  and  is  intended  to  serve,  ait  I 
history  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Cambridge ;  ad  I 
the  large  amount  of  new  matter  which  luis  been  inecr  I 
porated  since  the  previous  edition  of  the  '  GndowmenB  I 
in  1876  is,  in  this  aspect,  highly  satisfactory.  Xet,  thoug!  I 
it  ia  a  mistake  to  riuppose  that  the  flo^v  of  benefactioDi  I 
to  the  ancient  universities  has  entirely  ceased,  the  fw  I 
remains  that  Cambridge  has  twice  appealed,  once  in  ItK  I 
and  once  again  in  the  spring  of  1904,  for  help  n-iUioD  I 
which  she  cannot  meet  her  national  respousibiliiitt  ] 
Oxford  has  at  last  been  constrained  to  confoas  that  sbi  I 
is  in  a  similar  if  not  yet  so  dire  a  strait ;  and  it  is  eaq  1 
to  understand  the  effort  which  it  has  cost  her,  as  wed  « I 
her  sister  university,  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis.  I 

In  truth  the  neglect,  almost  absolute,  of  Oxford  and  I 
Cambridge,  while  the  new  univei-sitiea  are  finding  genenw  I 
benefactors,  either  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  oU  I 
universities  are  condemned  and  found  wanting,  or  hjasitfl 
origin  in  a  profound  misconception  of  their  efiforts  so' I 
resources.  It  may  be  urged  that  neither  alternative  ii  I 
true ;  that  the  needs  of  the  new  universitiea  ar«  mow  I 
urgent,  and  that  the  needs  of  Oxford  and  Cantbridge  will  ] 
in  turn  receive  attention.  But  a  delay  of  a  few  yM^j 
may  in  these  days  involve  damage  which  will  not  bij 
repaired  for  more  than  one  generation.  Of  Cambridg*.  1 
at  any  rate,  it  is  asserted  that  she  is  at  the  end  of  htr] 
means ;  that  in  the  last  forty  years  she  has,  in  her  efforts  I 
at  development,  strained  her  resources  to  the  utmoit;! 
and  that  without  assistance,  which,  to  be  effeotual,  toSttJ 
be  both  prompt  and  generous,  no  further  advance  is^H 
sible.  Science  has  emptied  the  University  chest ;  ye^fl 
the  late  master  of  Trinity  Hall  said,  '  Science  *  is  Ktill| 
'hungry  and  aggressive."  As  the  result  of  her  straitened 
resources.  Cambridge  can  no  longer  satisfy  the  jus*' 
demands  either  of  science  or  of  letters.  When  we  coo- 
pare  this  state  of  things  with  that  in  Germany,  when 
the  University  of  Berlin  enjoys  a  state  endowment  oi 
170,000^.  per  annum,  or  in  the  United  States,  whose  uni- 
versities have  received  from  private  benefactors  olow 
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2,000,000/.  sterling  in  the  last  thirty  years,  apart  from 
irge  funds  provided  by  the  State,  we  are  forced  to 
icognise  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  England. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  some  reasons  fur  the 
>mparative  neglect  of  the  older  universities  in  the 
latter  of  benefactions.  In  the  first  place,  neither  of 
lem  can  appeal  to  local  patriotism ;  and  an  appeal  ou 
e  wider  ground  of  national  efficiency  is  not  so  easily 
or  so  effectively  puahed  home.  Next,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
at  a  university  whose  colleges  enjoy  a  corporate  income 
something  like  300,000/,  a  year  can  be  in  serious  want 
funds.  Moreover,  if  this  deficiency  really  exists,  it  is 
enerally  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  squandering  of 
ivenue  on  an  extravagant  system  of  '  prize  fellowships.' 
lat  is,  fellowships  given  as  the  reward  merely  for  a  high 
ace  in  examination,  and  held  by  barristers,  doctors,  and 
vil  servants,  professors  and  lecturers  in  other  univer- 
ties,  and  even  successful  men  of  business — persons  who 
not  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Diversity  as  a  teaching  or  as  an  investigating  body. 

We  propose  briefly  to  examine  the  University  balance- 
~^eet,  the  college  system,  and  the  question  of  the  foUow- 
lips,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  the  candid  enquirer  some 
round  for  a  judgment  on  the  claims  of  Cambridge.  But 
e  must  first  discuss  what  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
bstacle  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  needs.  This  obstacle  ia 
le  belief,  apparently  ineradicable,  that  the  older  univer- 
ties  teach  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  ancient  languages, 
leology,  and  mathematics.  For  the  persistence  of  this 
)lief  the  daily  press  and  public  speakers  are  in  a  great 
.easure  to  blame.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  an 
Uusion  which  betrays,  if  not  a  culpable  levity,  a  most 
nfortunato  ignorance.  Cambridge  men  have  listened 
ith  amazemeut  to  the  cosert  attacks  on  Cambridge 
ience,  and  have  wondered  how  long  it  may  ba  before 
iombridge  letters  are  also  disparaged.  Of  late,  too,  an- 
ther note  has  been  heard ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  just 
piration  of  the  new  universities  to  a  many-sided  activity, 
like  in  the  literary  and  scientific  fields,  an  attempt, 
hich  must  be  stigmatised  as  ungenerous  and  illiberal, 
as  been  made  in  the  press  and  on  the  piiblic  platform  to 
mit  the  functions  of  the  ancient  universities,  and  to  drive 
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tfaem  back  into  the  grooves  of  the  tiurttes  and  bn 
from  which  Cambridge,  to  say  Dothing  of  Oxford,  hi* 
completely  escaped.  Whatever  the  reaaon  may  lB,i> 
at  least  certain  that  Catubridge  U  freqaentljr  wntlaal 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  atUI  the  Cambridge  of  1839l 

It  has  been  suggested,  even  ta  responsible  joani»l9,:h 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  do  weU  to  keep  to  the  eik 
lines  of  education,  and  to  leave  newer  atadie*  lo  am 
younger  rivals.  The  obses^on  of  men's  tninds  hj^  gnikd 
which  passed  away  half  a  century  ago  can  akioe  aatm 
for  the  impression  that  the  policy  of  restrietian  to  tk 
ancient  learning  U  in  any  way  possible,  or  Haa  been  pos^ 
for  these  fifty  years.  Those  who  kaow  Cambridge  aq 
w^  be  astonished  that  responsible  persona  sfaooldgEsn^ 
speak  of  the  university  of  Newton  and  Charles  DtfU 
of  Maxwell  and  Rayleigh,  as  still  shroaded  in  iiMdW 
shadow. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  since  the  Gt» 
mission  of  1850,  or  rather  since  the  protnol^atioD  ol  Ik 
new  statutes  in  1S56,  the  University  has  advanced 
pause  to  claim  as  her  own  the  whole  field  of  owdn 
knowledge;  and  that  it  is  the  rapidity  of  her  adnw 
which  has  depleted  her  treasury.  The  state  of 
before  1850  need  here  be  referred  to  only  for  p: 
contrast.  The  only  avenne  to  an  honours  degree 
then  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  or,  for  students  uf  claH^ 
the  Mathematical  combined  with  the  Classical  Tripv 
Science  formed  no  part  of  the  regular  coarse  of  iiBtiv 
tioiL  Adam  Sedgwick  himself,  pre-eminent  gaologiM* 
he  afterwards  became,  knew  nothing  of  geology  «h> 
admitted  to  his  professorship.  When  he  was  appdatd 
to  his  chair,  classics,  mathematics,  and,  in  a  leas  dagm- 
theology  and  law,  were  well  endowed;  but  efteetin 
provision  for  modem  studies  or  for  scient^e  tbere  W 
none.  In  1851  was  founded  the  Disney  profeasonfa^  <t 
archaeology ;  and  the  creation  of  this  chair  may  fairijr  (• 
considered  to  be  the  first  step  towards  the  recogniUoa  t^ 
the  sciences  of  ethnology  and  anthropology.  The  impenk 
value  of  ethnological  and  anthropological  reseai«li  ■> 
faicontestable ;  and  to  this  research  no  more  importui 
contribution  has  been  made  than  by  the  baiMb  ^^ 
Cambridge  travellers  and  students. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  fir^t  place  of  Che  »todi'^ 
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lore  closely  related  to  the  '  humanities,'  because  it  does 

jot  seem  generally  to  be  realised  how  thoroughly  even 

le  ancient  learning  la  to-day  imbued  by  the  scientific 

airit.     But,  so  early  as  the  year  1851, •  new  avenues  to 

m  honours   degree  were  opened  by  way  of   the  Moral 

Sciences  Tripos  (embracing  at  present  psychology,  logic, 

and  methodology,  political  economy,  ethics,  metaphysical 

and  moral  philosophy  and  psychophysics),  and  the  Natural 

Sciences   Tripos   (embracing    chemistry,   physics,   miner- 

,alogy,  geology,   botany,   zoology,   human   anatomy,  and 

>hysiology).     In  1857  the  Sadlerian  professorship  of  pure 

lathematics  was  founded  by  the  consolidation  of  an  old 

Bndowment;   and  Cayley  was  the  first  occupant   of   the 

bliair.     In   1863  the  block  of   buildings  known   as  'The 

Euseums'  was   commenced,   with   a   view   to   providing 

BOmmodation  for  the  professors  of  the  natural  sciences ; 

additions  were  made  to  the  original   buildings  in  1877, 

jj,880,  1882,  1884,  and  1890,  as   new  branches  of  science 

■|>ecame  important.     In  1858  the  '  Civil  Law  Classes '  were 

T-eplaced  by  the  Law  Tripos ;  the  professor  of  civil  law 

and   the   Downing    professor   of    the   laws   of    England 

rere  given  a  colleague  by  the  creation  of  the  W  he  we  II 

[irofeasorship  of  international  law  in  1867;  and  the  Law 

zhool  has  since  1904  possessed  a  worthy  habitation,  built 

irtly  at  the  expense  of  the  University,  partly  by  the 

lelp  of   eminent  Cambridge   lawyers,  and  completed  by 

le  generous  donation  of  the  law  library  by  Miss  Squire. 

In  180C  the  professorship  of  zoology  was  founded. 

The  School  of  Medicine  has  grown  continuously ;  and 
its  progress  is  associated  with  the  great  names,  to 
mention  no  others,  of  Sir  Gieorge  Humphry,  Sir  George 
Paget,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster,  In  1883  were  founded 
the  professorships  of  surgery,  physiology,  and  pathology. 
The  diploma  of  public  health  was  instituted  in  1875,  and 
the  diploma  in  tropical  medicine— the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  kingdom — in  1904.  The  latter  diploma  is  destined 
to  a  brilliant  future  in  Cambridge;  and  the  University, 
together  with  the  schools  of  tropical  medicine  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  scientific 
standard  of  research  in  a  study  so  vitally  important  to 


*  Tbe  dates  given  for  Ihe  triposes  ore  those  ot  the  first  public  examina- 

I'ttoDS  held. 
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the  teeming  populations  of  our  tropical  puunewJoM  S* 
students  attending  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Cundn^ 
number  nearly  four  hundred,  despite  the  high  stuU 
of  the  attainments  necessary  for  qualiScatiou.  Ib  W 
important  new  buildings,  with  provision  for  bacteridiC 
pathology,  and  public  health,  were  opened  by  the  Kia( 

The  year  1869  was  marked  by  the  foundatifHi  of  Ik 
Slade  professorship  of  fine  art,  and  the  profuJiorJl^  i 
Latin.  The  endowment  of  the  latter  cbair  is  bot  SOfti 
year,  half  provided  by  the  University  and  half  by  4 
friends  of  the  late  Dr  Kennedy,  the  famous  hoad-ipMti 
of  Shrewsbury  School.  That  the  University  shoold  bl» 
had  to  wait  till  1809  for  the  foandation  of  a  ch«irJ 
Latin,  and  that  the  parsimonious  contribation  of  IStti 
year  was  all  that  could  be  spared  towards  the  stipeeiit 
the  professor,  scarcely  lends  colour  to  the  prevailing  UK 
that  the  University,  Idndly  and  naturally  as  ahe  lnafV 
disposed  towards  the  old  learning,  sqaander<<  on  tl( 
teaching  of  ancient  languages  resources  wtuch  oagfctll 
be  othei-wise  employed.  lu  1875  the  Historical  toft 
was  founded;  and  the  School  of  History,  starting nul' 
the  influence  of  Seeley,  has  become  one  of  the  ■ 
popular  avenues  to  an  honours  degree.  A  profesMW^ 
of  ancient  liistorj'  was  founded  in  1S98. 

The  Historical  Tripos  already  pro\-ided  in  some  meua* 
for  the  study  of  pohtical  science  and  political  econon;  » 
component  parts  of  a  liberal  education.  But  latterly  dl 
need  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  economic  condititw 
has  been  felt  to  be  imperative  for  those  who  look  formt 
to  a  career  in  the  higher  branches  of  bunness  or  in  paUc 
life ;  while,  as  regards  the  professional  economist,  it  htf 
been  realised  that  hb  work  as  a  student  must  be  carried 
much  farther  than  has  hitherto  been  customary,  if  heaU 
attack  with  success  tbose  problems  which  bring  his  taoKi 
close  to  reality  and  to  the  needs  of  the  pructaad  MM* 
A  Tripo«  in  Economics  has  tberefore  been  cstmtiBAii 
the  first  examination  for  which  was  held  in  190&.  TW 
advanced  portion  of  it  includes  such  subjects  as  nudss 
methods  of  production,  transport  and  m&dcetiiig,  tf* 
the  recent  development  of  joint-stock  conqpames,  rai- 
way  and  shipping  organisation  and  rates,  banking  ayvlMs^ 
stock  exchanges,  foreign  exchanges,  investanent  marktt* 
international  aspects  of  credit  and  ciureney,  tariffs  W 
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Hpunties  ;   and  it  is  expected  that,  as  in  the  second  parts 

Hf  moat  other  triposes,  a  mass  of  new  work,  the  result  of 

current  research,  not  yet  available  in  text-books,  will  be 

£ced  before  the  students. 
The  Medieval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos  dates  from 
6.  It  provides  for  the  atndy  of  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian.  A  colloquial  test  has  recently  been 
added;  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  Russian  ahould  be 
assigned  a  place  in  this  tripos.  The  Semitic  Languages 
Tripos  was  established  in  187S ;  the  Indian  Languages 
Tripos  was  founded  in  1879,  and  merged  in  the  Oriental 
Languages  Tripos  in  1895.  The  University  founded  a 
professorship  of  Sanskrit  in  1867  ;  and  a  chair  of  Chinese 
has  existed  since  1888.  The  University  possesses  the 
finest  Chinese  library  in  the  world  outside  of  China,  the 
gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
{teaching  of  Russian,  Arabic.  Persian,  Turkish,  Hausa, 
1  Burmese,  and  the  Indian  vernaculars  of  Bengali,  Hindu- 
etani,  Marathi,  and  Tamil.  The  teachingof  living  Oriental 
languages  for  the  benefit  of  practical  students  is  carefully 
co-ordinated  under  a  recently  appointed  director  of  studies ; 
and  not  only  are  the  most  necessary  languages  taught  in 
their  living  forms  by  competent  scholars,  but  these  latter 
are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  carefully  selected  native  r^p^ti- 
teurs.  Towards  the  expenses  of  this  work  the  University 
contributes  about  2800/.  a  year.  A  professorship  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  founded  in  1878. 

In  1871  the  chair  of  experimental  physics  was  founded, 
a  chair  held  in  succession  by  Clerk  Maxwell,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
and  J.  J.  Thomson  ;  and  in  1874  the  famous  Cavcndisli 
laboratory,  the  munificent  gift  of   its  late  chancellor  to 
the  University,  was  opened.   The  laboratory  was  designed 
by  Maxwell ;  and  the  chancellor  himself,  soon  after  its 
^eompletion,   provided    all   the    instruments   which   were 
I  immediately  required.      In  1894  the  area  of  the  labora- 
I  tory  was  inci-eased,  the  cost  being  defrayed,  in  part,  by 
I  a  sum  of  2000/.  saved  by  Professor  Thomson  out  o£  fees 
received  from  students  ;  but  the  constant  pressure  on  the 
available   space   by   research   students   coming   from   alt 
I  quarters  of  the  globe  renders  further  extension  urgently 
necessary.     Astronomy  has  a  traditional   home  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  the  observatory,  which  in  1706  found  a  strange 
temporary  site  over  the  gateway  of  Trinity  College,  began 
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to  be  built  on  its  present  site  in  1832.  The  obewvatocj, 
■vvhich  takes  its  regular  share  of  tfao  -work  mapped  oul  b 
the  observatories  of  Europe,  has  received  important  b4E- 
tiona  in  the  shape  of  both  buiWinu  and  eqnipmenE  b 
recent  years. 

In  1875  the  professorship  of  mechaniam  and  nppU 
science  Was  established  :  and  in  1878  the  first  ongine«nii( 
workshops  were  built  in  the  University,  and  Gtted  witi 
machif/e  tools  and  other  necessary  eqaipment.  In  VH 
the  new  engineering  laboratories  were  opened 
the  tenure  of  the  professorship  by  Dr  Ewing,  now  diredi 
of  naval  education.  In  1804  also  the  first  examtnatii 
for  the  Mechanical  Sciences  Tripos,  -which  gi^-ea  a  d< 
in  honours  to  students  of  engineering,  was  held.  In  I 
the  generosity  of  Mrs  Hopkinson  and  her  family 
possible  the  addition  of  a  much  needed  ne^v  wing  to 
laboratory.  The  buildings  of  the  department  now 
tain  lecture-room  accommodation  which  seats  about  W 
students  simultaneously,  a  drawing  oflSce  for  a  cUss  rf 
'  ninety,  two  rooms  for  elementary  heat  and  mechRUK 
a  boiler-room,  an  engine-room  with  ten  heat-enginet  ct 
different  types,  arranged  so  that  the  measurement  of  *H 
quantities  concerned  may  be  systematically  made  ly 
the  students,  a  large  room  for  dealing  with  strength  d 
materials  and  with  hydraulics,  a  dynamo-room  fitted 
various  kinds  of  dynamos,  a  motor-room  fitted 
motors  of  all  the  usual  types,  and  several  other 
fur  special  (lurposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  staff  h«w 
had  practical  engineering  experience  of  some  IrinHi 
and  it  is  usual  during  the  long  vacation  for  one  a 
two  members  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  a  number  of  thf 
students,  to  go  into  a  drawiiig-ofBce  or  into  works  b 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  practice.  The  school  ntunben 
at  present  more  than  250  students,  and  supplies  yoaag 
engineers  with  a  scientific  training  to  various  public  eet- 
vices  as  well  as  to  mechanical  and  electrical  firms. 

The  University  chemical  laboratory  wa.s  built  in  \fSt-. 
and.  while  planning  it,  the  professor  of  chemistry  spent 
Bome  months  in  visiting  the  newest  laboratories  on  tt( 
Continent  and  in  America.  The  importance  of  botany 
has  of  late  years  so  greatly  increased  that  its  stady  h 
represented  in  Cambridge  by  a  professor,  a  reader.  aM 
two  University  lecturers,  besides  demonstrators,  asfiistaol 
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demonstrators,  and  attendants.  In  1904  botany  was 
housed  in  a  separate  building  of  its  own,  the  finest 
devoted  to  that  science  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  physiology  of  plants,  bac- 
teriological research,  and  the  cultivation  of  hybrids  and 
seedlings,  are  completely  provided  for.  The  extensive 
botanic  garden  belonging  to  the  Senate  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  staff  and  the  students,  the  more  distinguished  of 
whom,  after  completing  their  degree  course  in  Cambridge, 
start  on  a  course  of  research  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
The  importance  of  the  department  as  touching  agriculture 
on  its  scientific  aide  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  professorship  of  agriculture  was  founded  in  1899, 
and  endowed  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  munificence  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers,  a  body  which,  with 
commendable  breadth  of  view^,  recognises  alike  the  im- 
portance of  applied  scientific  instruction  for  the  artisan 
and  of  scientific  investigation  in  all  forms  of  the  national 
activity.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  conducted  on 
the  most  practical  and  progressive  lines.  It  provides  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  agriculture  for  the  sons  of 
land-owners,  farmers,  and  others.  It  conducts  experiments 
on  crops  and  live-stock,  making  every  effort  to  secure 
the  intelligent  co-operation  of  farmers.  The  University 
experimental  farm,  for  the  use  of  which  the  department 
is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  a  member  of  Clare 
College,  has  an  ai-ea  of  HO  acres.  The  county  councils 
of  Cambridgeshire  and  nine  neighbouring  counties  co- 
operate in  the  work  and  assist  it  by  subsidies.  The  field 
experiments  of  the  department  extend  over  ten  counties. 
Parties  of  farmers  visit  the  experimental  plots  every 
season  in  order  to  see  the  results  of  the  experiments  and 
to  discuss  them  with  members  of  the  staff ;  and  reports 
-which  summarise  these  results  are  widely  distributed  in 
the  districts  concerned.  Of  the  suitability  of  Cambridge 
as  a  site  for  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  school,  it  may  be  well  to 
leave  the  professor  to  speak  for  himself. 

'  I  have  but  recently  become  a  member  of  the  University, 
and  like  a  i^ood  many  others  I  at  one  time  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  founding  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  school  of  agri- 
culture in  one  of  the  old  English  universities.  But  I  no 
longer  doubt;  and  as  one  who,  before  coming  to  Cambridge, 
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was  a  teacher  or  student  in  five 
venture  to  say  that  nowhere  else  di 
Apart  altogether  from  the  exceptia 
of  science  possessed  by  the  Umvei 
the  exceptional  practical  skill  of  thi 
ing  counties,  the  old  University  a 
disposed  to  extend  a  helping  hand  f 
of  her  younger  sisters ;  and  nowl 
reception  been  given  than  at  CambI 
tion  fostered  by  the  activity  of  the  ] 
*  American  experience  leaves  no  rfl 
scientific  methods  are  capable  of  gii 
perity  of  agriculturp,  and  that  thej 
tlian  the  laboratory  worker.  But, 
l>enefits  ours,  we  must  cease  to 
information ;  .  .  .  we  must  aim  atj 
the  services  of  British  specialiste, 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  one  suEJ 
which  prevail  in  our  own  countr] 
resources  this  has  been  the  policy 
ment  in  Cambridge. 

'  We  are  in  the  centre  of  the  flj 
already  have  an  organisation  by  V, 
we  know  his  wants ;  and  the  Unira 
well-qualified  teachers  of  applied 
possession  of  suitable  labor  atonal 
research,  we  should  find  competent 
assistants  among  the  younger  meml 
are  always  ready  to  engage  in  ori^ 
view  of  gaining  knowledge  or  in  oB 
for  appointments.' 


In  considering  the  developnail 
tnentd,  and  the  foundation  of  the  a 
posts  made  necessary  by  them,  , 
that  the  professorships  already  i 
eluded,  among  others,  those  i 
botany,  geology,  mineralogy,  mi 
economy,  moral  philosophy,  mod 
music;  that  these  chairs  had, 
of  1850,  no  very  important  dutiej 
that  in  the  last  fifty  yeai-s  each  I 
place  in  the  University  system, 
become  a  new  centre  of  activity 
convenient  term  unfamiliar  in  Ca 
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rj^stallised.  To  many  important  developments  it  has 
^been  possible  to  allude  only  in  the  moat  cursory  manner. 
\e  merest  mention  must  suffice  for  the  diploma  in 
aography  ;  the  diploma  in  mining  engineering,  with  its 
povision  for  practical  experience  in  mines  in  this  country 
jir  abroad;  the  diploma  in  forestry,  which  is  a  logical  out- 
sme  of  the  development  of  the  botanical  and  agricultural 
chools ;  the  provision  for  military  studies,  and  the  Day 
raining  College  for  teachers.  The  latter  has  both  a 
||  primary  and  a  secondary  department,  and  the  certificate 
i  given  by  the  University  in  the  theory,  history,  and  prac- 
Ltice  of  education,  and  for  practical  efficiency,  attracts 
Bachers  in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Development  so  wide  and  so  rapid  as  that  which  we 

ive  sketched  has  been  of  necessity  costly.    The  expendi- 

ire   since   1862  on  buildings   devoted   to   science   alone 

luat   have  considerably  exceeded   300,000f,,  the   greater 

irt  having  taken  place  in  the  latter  years  of  the  period ; 

jd  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  University  has  had 

so  to  equip  and  maintain  the  observatory,  the  cost  of 

pbieh  is  not  included  in  the  amount  just  mentioned,  and 

spend  large  sums  on  the  University  library.     Except  in 

le  or  two  cases,  in  which  a  special  benefaction  fund  had 

Ben   appropriated   to  adornment  by  the  desire  of   the 

gnefactor,   these  buildings   have  been  erected  with  the 

trictost   regard    to   economy.      The    amount    expended 

lot  be  said  to  be  an  inordinate  sum   for   a   modern 

liversity  to  have  spent  on  scientific  buildings  and  equip- 

lent.     Yet  even  this  expenditure  would  have  been  im- 

>08sible  without  external  help. 

The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings  erected 
»nd  of  the  very  inadequately  paid  staffs,  now  presses  on 
le  limits  of  the  available  income ;  and  it  is  contended  that 
>ut  little  more  can  be  attempted  for  many  years,  if  ever, 
rithout  external  aid.    We  will  proceed  then  to  a  rough 
analysis  of  the  resources  of  the  University  and  colleges, 
ind  of  the  allotment  of   these  resources.     Before  doing 
BO,  however,  it  may  be  well   to  state  that   the  colleges 
jirovide  adequately  but  not  extravagantly  for  the  teaching 
jf  classics  and  mathematics,  for  elementary  teaching  in 
lany  other   subjects,   and  for   individual   assistance   to 
le  student  and  supervision  of  bis  work  in  the  suh^ee^ 
Vol.  204.— A'o.  407.  'i.  L 
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tBUgbt  in  the  UmTsmty.    The   collegiate 

enstires  a  close  contact  and  intercoarse  between 
and  student  not  otherwise  or  elao-wrhere  attaioabk' 
University,  in  its  teaching  aspect,  toay  be  regarded 
an  oi^amBation  for  providing  instractJan  in  all  ibv 
branches  of  knowledge  the  teaching  of  w^hich  aot- 
be  economically  undertaken  by  the  coUegEs.  Tina  i' 
the  teaching  of  science,  and  for  the  provision  of  eets; 
laboratories,  the  University  is  responsible ;  nod  * 
higher  and  more  specialised  teaching  in  most  ote 
departments  is  also  pro^'ided  by  the  Umvetid^.  Tk 
ancient  endowments  are,  in  the  main,  coQege  tmi^ 
ments;  but  the  history  of  the  development  of  main 
subjects  is  also  the  history  of  the  development  <i 
University ;  and  it  is  the  University  rather  than 
colleges  which  is  at  present  in  need  of  aubstantial 
cial  help.  But  to  suppose  that  the  colleger  do  not 
co-operate  in  the  University  teaching  would  be  errooeoK 
at  the  present  time  one  college  may  be  better  onr^^i*' 
than  another  for  this  particular  purpose,  but  the  coUtp^ 
may  safely  be  trusted  soon  to  oome  into  line. 

The  corporate  income  of  the  seventeen  coIl^gM  • 
roughly,  310,000/,  per  annum.  This,  ^vitJi  a  sara  of  abet 
52,000/,  (called  the  Tuition  Fund),  received  annually  (n* 
the  lecture  and  laboratory  fees  of  the  3200  stndcntx,^ 
30,000/.  received  annually  bj-  the  University  for  degi* 
and  other  fees,  constitutes  the  whole  available  iocMt 
for  college  as  well  as  University  porposes,  if  we  e«# 
certain  Trust  Funds  for  the  endowment  of  some  profaa* 
ships,  and  those  funds  of  the  nature  of  charities  of  wtti 
the  colleges  are  merely  administrators. 

The  corporate  income  of  the  colleges  roniiiih  >i 
(1)  endowments,  usually  in  the  form  of  estates,  ^tHai 
bring  in  220,000/.  a  year ;  (2)  fees,  rent  of  rooms, 
on  kitchens,  and  so  forth,  which  bring  iu  90,000^ 
the  colleges  are  great  land-owners  and  have  the  oui 
of  land-owners.  Though  the  expenses  of  the  «tv 
management  are  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  the 
arising  from  the  estates,  yet  130,000/.  a  year  are 
management,  repairs,  and  improvements  on  the  estoW 
rates  and  taxes,  interest  on  loans,  and  the  oiHJiileui^ 
of  the  costly  coUego  buildings  in  Cambridge.  Msof^ 
the  latter  are  national  monuments  of  surpaasitig'  btfcfi^ 
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ifl  proper  care  of  which  ia  a  duty  to  the  nation.     When 

lowance  has  been  made  for  the  inevitable  expenditure 

'  under   these   heads,  there   is   left   only  180,000/.   for  all 

other  purposes.     The  fellowships  and  the  stipends  of  the 

beads  of  houses  absorb  78,000/. ;  and  the  contributions  of 

:  the  colleges   towards  scholarships,  as  determined  in  the 

^main  by  statute,  and  as  distinct  from  any  separate  endow- 

lent,  account  for  32,000/. 

An    analysis  of    the  distribution  of    the  fellowship 
loney   may  conveniently  be  deferred  for  the  moment  j 
}ut  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sum  spent  on  scholarships 
iuds,  inside  the  University  at  least,  many  critics.     The 
enditure  on  scholarships  is  undoubtedly,  however,  in 
16  main,  a  fulBlment  of  the  intentions  of  their  founders, 
id,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  recent  expenditure  of  county 
>uncils,   is   in   accordance   with   public   feeUng.      After 
leduction  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  there  is  left  of 
le  corporate   income  a  sum   of  70,000/.     Of   this   sum, 
32,000/.,*  or  nearly  one-half,  is  paid  as  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  University ;  but,  as  wiU  be  seen  immediately, 
the  colleges  contribute  to  the  University  in  many  other 
irays.      Of  the  38,00OZ.  remaining,  4000/.  goes  to  supple- 
lent  the   Tuition   Fund   of   52,000/.   received   from   the 
tudents  as  fees ;  the  sum  of  56,000/.  so  obtained  is  appUed 
the  provision  of  college  and  University  lecturers.     A 
irge  proportion  of  these   fees   is  paid  to  the  scientific 
lepartments  of  the  University;  and  of  the  fees  so  paid 
le  greater  part  is  assigned  as  a  contribution  to  the  main- 
enance  of  the  several  departments,  and  not,  directly  at 
[least,  to  the  payment  of  lecturers. 

Deducting  the  sura  of  4000/,,  contributed  by  the  colleges 
the  Tuition  Fund,  we  have  left  over  of  the  corporate 
[income  a  sum  of  34,000/.,  or  about  2000/.  per  college,  nvail- 
jable  for  the  payment  of   college   officei's  and   servants, 
interest  on  loans,  the  expenses  of   the  college   libraries, 
Iprinting,  and  other  expenses.     If,  then,  it  can  be  shown 
j  that  the  78,000/.  spent  on  the  fellowships  is  not  extrava- 
[  gantly  allotted — and  of  this  more  below — it  is  clear  that 
the  colleges  can   contribute   but   little  more   tliaii   they 
do  at  present  to  the  University  teaching.     It  is  an  elo- 
quent comment  on  the  depleted  condition  of  the  college 


iDcIading  about  10,0007.  capUaUon  tax. 
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treasuries  that  the  Dolce  of  Devonshire,  ezerctang 
discretion  as  vbancellor,  has  reduced  the  statutmy 
tribution  of  the  colleges  to  the  University  income  for  fc 
years  1903.  19M.  and  1905,  so  that  the  full  contriU» 
required  by  statute  will  not  be  reached  till  the  pM* 
year,  ajid  even  then  only  if  the  chancellor  does  not  fiinif 
exercise  his  discretion.  An  idea  of  the  serious  effeA  li 
the  fall  of  agricultural  rent  on  the  college  inconiea  no 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  larger  coUtp 
has  in  the  last  thirty  years  suffered  a  loss  of  revs* 
amounting  to  10,000^  a  year. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  fellowships,  ft 
sum  of  78,000Z.  was  in  1904  divided  among  seventeen  boi 
of  houses  and  about  315  ordinary  fellows.  Of  thissomiii 
heads  of  houses  received  among  them,  as  far  as  cuilj 
ascertained,  the  not  excessive  amount  of  15,000/.,  nfl 
unequally  divided.  The  average  stipend  of  a  felloffl 
thus  about  200/.  per  annum.  When  the  last  Commiaif 
sat,  the  maximum  stipend  of  a  fellow  was  fixed  at  ^'A 
and  it  was  thought  that  this  sum  would  usually  be  reatM  | 
But,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  colleges,  which  »fl 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  town  property,  the  maxinoM 
is  now  never  reached ;  and  in  certain  case<s  the  TlH 
of  a  fellowship  has  fallen  to  less  than  100/.  per  annM 
Of  the  315  fellows,  some  245  were  in  1904  resident  ** 
some  70  non-resident.  Of  the  residents,  about  22i  w 
holding  some  university  or  college  office,  educational " 
administrative.  Of  the  non -residents,  and  of  the  resiJ** 
who  were  holding  no  ofSce,  the  greater  number  had  esnW 
their  fellowships  by  holding  some  qualifying  positioB,3^ 
as  a  lectureship,  for  a  given  number  of  years,  usoM 
twenty.  Among  the  non-residents,  in  addition  to  felM 
who  bold  their  fellowships  as  a  pension,  were  to  be  fowl 
students  who  are  prosecuting  research  away  from  Ctat 
bridge;  such  students  are,  as  a  rule,  liable  to  be  smmnom^ 
to  reside,  as  college  exigencies  may  demand.  Several  tXbfi 
non-residents  are  fellows  who  have  but  recently  recriwJ 
appointments  away  from  Cambridge ;  their  fellowshil* 
will,  under  the  uew  statutes,  lapse  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  analysis  shows  that  the  number  of  '  prize  feUu" 
ships  '  is  small ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  sr««iil' 
vanishing.  To  assist  the  reader  in  obtaining  a  general  i"i» 
of  what  is  done  with  the  fellowships,  the  combined  rwill 
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the   case  of  two   colleges   is   here   given.      Tha   two 
colleges  ID  question  have  been  chosen  bocuuse  the  writers 
"  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  account  for  the  occupant  o£ 
every  fellowship  in  each  college.    As  will  be  seen,  the  two 
~  colleges  render  most  valuable  assistance  to  the  University ; 
^and  they  have  practically  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
f  prize  fellowships  imposed  on  thera  by  the  Commission 
f  1856.     The  two  colleges  dispose,  according  to  the  uni- 
ersity  calendar  of  1005-6,  of  forty  fellowships  between 
lOm.    Of  these,  five  are  pension  fellowships;  five  are  held 
>y  professors  in  the  University,  as  part  of  their  stipend  ; 
rwelve  are  licld  by  University  lecturers,  demonstrators,  or 
ither  University  officers;  eleven  are  held  by  college  officers 
lecturers  ;  five  are  held  by  research  students  in  Cam- 
bridge; two  junior  fellowships  are  held  by  non-residents. 
One  of  the  latter  was  recently  appointed  to  a  professor- 
hip  in  another  university  and   his  fellowship   has  just 
psed ;  the  other  holds  a  prize  fellowship.     It  is  unlikely 
■it,  when  his  fellowship  lapses,  another  prize  fellow  will 
elected  in  his  place.     There  are  in  residence  at  each  of 
e  two  colleges  a  number  of   University  lecturers   and 
ifficers,  and  of  college  lecturers,  for  whom  no  fellowship 
be   found.     Speaking  generally   of   the   fellowships 
llotted  to  college  teaching,  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the 
elp  of  a  portion  of  the  Tuition  Fund,  they  enable  the 
lolleges  to  provide  the  college  lecturers  with  stipends  on 
hich  an  unmarried  man,  occupying  rooms  in   college, 
ay  comfortably  live.     When  we  turn  to  the  University 
tureships,  there  is  often  another  tale  to  tell. 
The  University  income,  which  has  to  bear  almost  the 
hole  cost  of  modem  developments,  is  made  up  of  the 
illowing  items  :  matriculation,  degree,  examination,  and 
other   fees,  30,000^. ;   direct   contributions   from  colleges, 
32,000/. ;  income  from  endowments,  2000/.— 64,000/.  in  all. 
In  1904  the  University,  in  the  course  of  its  ordinary 
work,  expended  05,300/.,  distributed  roughly  as  follows : — 

£ 
OtHccre,  sccret&riea,  and  eervaats  ....       4,100 

Maintenance  of  buslnMH  offlces,  registry,  senate  hotue 

and  schools 1,300 

Bates  and  taxea 3,i00 

Obligatory  payments  from  income         ....       1,800 

Stipends  of  profossore 12,400 

„         ot  readers,  university  leetorers,  demonstni' 
tore,  And  Dtber  (««aliera    .        ,        ,        .        ,        ,0,109 
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Ualatenance  and  sabordlnate  itaff  of  scienUfio  depart-  I 

■  menta  (iacluding  the  botanic  gArden  and  obaerraUsT)     t  JH        ■ 

■  tJaKenit;  librar;,  etaff,  and  np-keep  ....  I.IB  I 
U  ExamineTs'  fees,  etc  ....  t.M  I 
H  Debt  on  buildingB.  sites,  sinking  fund,  KUd  iBt«f«M  OS  I 
B  building  loBJiB   .....          .  B^  ■ 

I          Printing  and  stAtioaei7 t,M  I 

W  Pension  fonde  (protessors.  2001. ;  servonta,  ISOL)  .         .  W  I 

■  Mi.'tcellaneous  expenses         ,>•  •          «•"■ 

■  «e,M     I 

There  nrc  44  professorfi;  vfiry  fe-w  of  them  recwrwW  I 
or  more  a  year  (including  fellowsfaips),  ivhilo  the  Io«*P 
limit  of  a  professor's  stipend,  unlees  he  holds  a  fellowjl-  I 
is  about  90L  a  year.  The  average  atuiaal  income  c^ik 
professor  is  not  more  than  550^  ;  and  of  the  yearly  renw  I 
of  24,000/.  required  to  produce  this  average,  7000t  &re[ti  I 
in  the  shape  of  fellowships  by  the  colleges,  and  atai  I 
4600/.  from  the  income  of  special  truat  funds  and  aflf.l 
benefactions,  one  payment  of  800/.  a  year  being  for  a  MM 
of  years  only.  One  or  two  professors  at  most  reeehH 
proportion  of  the  fees  paid  for  lectnres  and  lab<»att^H 
in  their  respective  departments.  There  are  twelve  wFl 
versity  readers  (or  sub-professors).  The  new  statfli  I 
contemplated  for  a  reader  the  salary  of  400/.  a  year;  bft  I 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  University  iocoma  dm  I 
receives  more  than  1100/.,  and  in  several  cases  only  KM.!  I 
paid.  There  are  fifty-three  University  lecturers  wbw  I 
stipends  range  from  200/.  a  year  to  SOL,  and  it  is  mek*  | 
choly  to  note  how  many  of  these  receive  the  lower  §■  I 
without  any  assistance  from  endowrnents  sueh  as  feDof^ 
ships  or  the  !ike.  There  are  thirteen  University  teadKb 
almost  all  of  them  appointed  by  the  Board  for  hidiM  | 
Civil  Service  studies,  and  occupied,  in  the  main,  in  teari)- 
ing  eastern  dialects  ;  and  there  are  forty-four  demoiutn- 
tors,  curators,  and  superintendents  of  tnaseoms,  wbo» 
stipends  range  from  200/,  a  year  to  nothing  at  all. 

The  incomes  of  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  sopft 
mented  by  fellowships,  of  others  by  a  share  of  lectuiT 
fees;  a  few,  too,  may  hold  two  such  offices  as  curatoriu)^ 
lecturer  simultaneously.  But,  when  the  addition  froB 
ull  sources  (about  SOOO/.  from  fees  or  special  fimds^  aai 
1.3,000/.  from  fellowships)  has  been  made  to  the  anrniJ 
simi  (9100/,)  which  the  University  has  to  give,  we  arrire 
at  a  total  of  about  30,000/^  giving  the  surprisingly  lc» 
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average  income  of  250/,  a.  year  for  any  University  teacher 
other  than  a  professor.  A  few  of  the  older  teachers  may 
hold  some  college  office  which  adds  a  little  to  their 
income,  hut  these  are  rare  exceptions.  There  are  no 
resources  from  which  these  incomes  may  be  increased 
according  to  the  service  of  the  holder ;  and  there  is 
practically  no  provision  for  pension,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  teachers  (less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number) 
who  hold  fellowships,  and  may  expect,  after  many  years 
of  service,  to  earn  the  right  to  retain  them  permanently. 
_  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 

^(1     University  finds  a  difficulty  in  retaining  many  of  its  abler 
,1     teachers.     At  the  beginning   of   1004   it  was   estimated 
that  over  two  hundred  professors  and  lecturers  at  other 
univei-sities  (as  distinct  from  university  colleges)  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge ;  and, 
though  that  is  by  no  means  a  matter  for  regret,  yet  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  in  supplying  this  demand 
[■for  teachers,  the  University  has  done  a  great  national 
,  work  for  which  she  is  poorly  requited  by  her  diificulty  in 
retaining  a  sufficient  staff  for  herself    Fortunately,  when 
[  all  other  funds  are  exhausted,  the  fund  of  patriotism  re- 
mains inexhaustible.     It  is  not  known  how  many  fellows, 
ssessed   of  some   private  means,  and  attached   to  the 
'  Univei-sity  through  sheer  love  of  their  work,  return  their 
I  stipends  to  their  colleges  to  be  employed  for  the  general 
1  good ;   such  men  are  always  anxious  that   their  names 
should   be  concealed,   but   the   present  writers   know  of 
three  in  the  restricted  circle  o£  their  immediate  personal 
friends.    The  special  correspondent  of  the  '  Times '  writes, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  visit  in  1904 : — 

'  I  may  bo  permitted  to  aay,  as  the  result  of  my  i}ersoual 
enquiries,  that  the  amount  of  work  done  either  gratuitously 
or  for  very  luadeqiiate  remuneration  by  professors,  readers, 
I  lecturers,  demonstrators,  and  other  teachers  in  many  depart- 
ments   of   study  and   instruction,   really  constitutes   a   very 
substantial  endowrnent,  freely  contributed  by  men  who  have 
I  no  worldly  goods  to  give,  but  who  give  lavishly  of  their  time, 
.  their  energy,  their  intellectual  capacity,  their  acquired  know- 
j  ledge,  and  their  disinterested  devotion  to  the  advancement  of 
I  learning.     If  this  asset  were  evaluated  in  x^iunds,  shillings, 
ind  pence,  the  University  balance-sheet  would  wear  a  very 
^different  aspect.' 
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On  A  consideration  of  tbe  analysis  just  iiuide,Mi 
the  additional  facts  that  the  Reserve   Fund  Mtsali 
the  University  for  building  and   equipment  doraif 
years  of  her  development  is  now  exhausted,  aai  Oal)g\ 
borrowing  powers  have  been  seriously  reduced,  it 
appear  that  further  process  is  almost  entirely  depoiaJ 
on  an  increase  of  endowment. 

A  few^  yeai-8  ago,  certain  of  the  University  Aathi 
foreseeing  the  approach  of  a  fin&ncial   crisis,  put 
their  pride  and,  with  the  countenance  of  the 
boldly  bogged   for   help.      Their  appeal    resulted 
collection  of  about  100,000/.,  which  has  been 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  various   buildings 
to  stioncG,  such  as  the  museum  of  geology  and  the 
school,  tho  University  itself  contributing  a  lar^e 
tion  of  the  expense  incurred.     In  the  list  of  contri 
occur  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  500  Cambridge 
past  and   present,   out   of  a   total    of   620   names. 
number  is  a  sufficient  retort  to  tho  suggestion  which 
been   made  that   Cambridge  does   not    help    herself. 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  sum   of  al>out  11. 
a  year  is  contributed  by  members  of  the  Senate  U 
funds  of  the  University  and  of  the  colleges  for  the 
lege  of  continued  nierabership ;  and  that  these  fo 
often  paid  out  of  very  slender  incomes,  on  grounds 
are  as  a  rule  purely  patriotic. 


In  enumerating  the  needs  of  the  various  departmi 
is  fitting  that  the  older  studies  and  their  modem  di 
ments  should  bo  first  passed  in  review ;  for,  thi 
certain  respects  these  studies  are  well  equipped, 
though  the  provision  of  what  is  necessary  would  Dot' 
HO  costly  as  in  the  case  of  science,  yet,  in  tho  deflcuB? 
of  income  available  for  development,  there  is  real  dsopt 
that  the  humanities  may  be  starved. 

Theology  is  well  endowed  by  tho  piety  of  forner 
generations.  Yet  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
Hulseau  professor  of  divinity,  pleaded  for  an  increut^ 
stipend  for  the  professors  which  would  permit  tbent  (* 
save  enough  to  retire  upon ;  and.  in  view  of  the  snoB 
sum,  200i.  a  year,  which  the  Uuiversity  is  able  to  pwy  w 
its  pension  fund,  such  an  increase  cannot  bo  said  to  I* 
unreasonable.     In  law  a  new  post  for  the  t«»chiag  a' 
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purisprudence,  or  of  jurisprudence  combined  ^th  Ronmn 
law,  is  the  chief  requirement.  The  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  largely  and  effectively  supplemented  by  the 
pro\'i8ion  made  by  the  colleges  ;  but  the  demand  for  a 
rofessorship  instead  of  a  readership  in  classical  arches- 
oology  cannot  bo  called  extravagant;  while  it  is  little  short 
of  scandalous  that  the  University  pousosses  no  professor, 
and  e^n  make  no  permanent  provision  for  the  study,  of 
ancient  philosophy. 

The  teaching  of  Oriental  languages  is  perhaps  more 
dependent  than  that  of  any  other  subject  on  the  self- 
sacrificing  generosity  of  the  staff.  Though  but  a  nominal 
stipend  and  a  nominal  duty  attach  to  his  chair,  the  Lord 
Almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  voluntarily  undertakes  a 
large  share  of  the  teaching.  The  payment  of  the  Talmudio 
reader,  depending  mainly  on  the  generosity  of  a  private 
person,  is  guaranteed  only  during  the  tenure  of  the  present 
reader.  The  cost  of  the  colloquial  teaching  of  spoken 
Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  by  native  instructors  is 
guaranteed,  and  sometimes  in  part  provided,  by  the  Sir 
Thomas  Adams  professor  of  Arabic.  The  professor  of 
Chinese  has  the  inadequate  stipend  of  200^. ;  and  the 
professorship  terminates  witli  the  tenure  of  the  present 
holder.  Apart  from  the  necessity  of  providing  teaching 
■for  practical  students,  the  proper  care  of  the  Chinese 
library  alone  renders  the  permanence  of  the  professorship 
a  necessity.  There  is  no  professorship  or  readership  of 
Japanese.  The  stipends  of  the  present  lecturers  in  Per- 
sian and  Aramaic  are  inadequate.  Egyptology  is  not  pro- 
vided for,  although  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  mortuary 
objects  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum ;  and  Assyriology, 
although  the  professor  of  Assyriology  at  King's  College, 
Ixjndon,  lives  in  Cambridge,  is  wholly  unrepresented.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  Iranian  dialects. 
Altogether  some  2000/.  a  year  could  well  be  spent  in 
Oriental  languages  alone. 

There  is  no  chair  of  English  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity. The  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  recent  endow- 
ment. By  the  exertions  of  the  occupant  of  that  chair  a 
sum  of  2100!.  has  been  collected,  which  yields  an  endow- 
ment of  60/.  a  year  for  an  English  lectureship.  To  this 
small  stipend  the  University  adds  50/,  a  year.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  distinguished  student  who  has  so  long 
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ii^  fci  ndcteed  U>  a  pnrate  I 

Thb  1iii<w^ii  ■hiiiiiUw 
■li^  AooU  be  flatafcGAad  ■ 

A«  m  the  cms  of  damma 
Tenity  iearfimg  ia  hbtory 
tiw  collate*:   bat  the  B^ 
■Mitinnal  reader  mad  two) 
with  profgeenw*  i 

detiop  tor  the  profiiiif  iiil  lOnEyc^MO*  h*  ib^lil 
Eb  the  pnmeat  Btate  of  the  Ci 
pi  oyueoB  H  utjutnuy  iwmiieo- 

Tl»  newlj-estobliriied  a^ool  at  < 
!■  in  argent  need  of  three  or  foor 
definite  datieR  in  reeeareh  ahoaU  be  i 
extend  the  preeent  rsa^  of  i 

it  dose  to  the  great  proUflniB  aS  maSatM  wmAmatrr.  VU' 
IB   the  aroTenttiee  of   Edinburgh, 
Leeds,  North  sod  South  Wales,  and 
aeonomy  U  toaght  by  economists  tmmed  at  Cambnipl| 
their  alma  mater  is  starred  of  the  ninMnii   oeaeaHrrkI 
prodooe  their  snceeaeors- 

Tho  anthropological  coUectians  are.  for  want  of  sptA  ' 
in  a  chaotic  state.  The  UniTersitj-  is  fartonotn  in 
aeMUig  many  ardent  workers ;  and  its  nallm^iiiiiii  are l 
ralnaUe.  The  existiDg  musenm  of  archreology 
ethnology  is,  however,  quite  inadequate  for  thear  displi? ' 
or  eren  for  their  storage ;  and  a  dimised  irarehotwp  k» 
been  hired  at  Newnham  to  accommodate  the  fnitbv 
collections  which  generous  donors  eoDtinue  to  puMt 
To  Huch  an  extent  has  it  been  necessary  to  carry  th 
eetfnomy  practised  in  this  department  that  the  shelrae  i' 
the  warehonse  hare  been  made  from  old  boxes.  A  aR 
ttrr  n  new  mosenm  has  been  provided  by  the  UntntsitT. 
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id  plans  have  been  prepared ;  but  without  tbe  help 
extraneous  benefactions  it  is  impossible  to  build  at 
iresent.  An  adequate  building  would  cost  perhaps 
26,0002.  The  removal  of  the  museum  to  a  new  site 
rould  set  free  space  greatly  needed  for  other  purposes, 
"he  Disney  professor  of  archceology  and  the  curator  of 
he  srchEeological  museum  plead  also  for  the  foundation 
if  a  chair,  or  at  least  a  readership,  for  the  comparative 
tudy  of  religions ;  and,  in  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
Empire  to  every  kind  of  cult)  it  is  scarcely  creditable 
hat  neither  of  the  older  universities  makes  any  provi- 
ion  for  this  study. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  the  Disney  professor  of 
rchiBology,  who,  apart  from  his  fellowship,  receives 
rem  the  University  the  inadequate  stipend  of  1952.  a 
Bar,  and  a  lecturer  on  ethnology  with  a  salary  of  502. 
I  year.  The  only  accommodation  for  the  latter  is  a  room 
D  the  basement  of  the  medical  school,  where  he  takes 
lasses  in  practical  work.  Physical  anthropology  is  asso- 
iated  more  directly  with  the  department  of  human 
natomy,  and  is  represented  by  another  lecturer  at  502. 

year.  The  collection  of  skulls  brought  together  by 
'rofessor  Macalister  affords  unrivalled  material  for 
emonstrations ;  and,  as  two  recent  volumes  from  the 
en  of  Dr  Duckworth  shoiv,  good  use  is  made  of  the 
laterial.  The  University  has  recently  recognised  the 
mportance  of  anthropology  by  adopting  a  scheme  for 
ranting  degrees  on  research  in  this  subject. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  architect's  profession, 
nd  the  widespread  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
rchitect  must  have  a  preliminary  scientific  training, 
oint  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  school  of  archi- 
Kture  at  Cambridge,  resting  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
ngineering  school,  and  on  the  other  on  the  Slade  pro- 
Bssorship  of  fine  arts,  and  the  school  of  archeeology. 
'he  school  might  be  organised  on  lines  similar  to  those 
f  the  medical  school;  and  the  young  architect  would 
s  his  early  years  of  professional  study  on  thoroughly 

actical  lines,   in  the  midst  of  admirable  exampleu   of 
lOst  all  the  different  styles. 

_In  1877  Cambridge  led  the  way  in  that  difiScult  science 
sometimes   physiological    psychology,    sometimes 

perimental  psychology,  and  sometimes  psychophysics. 
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Id  tliat  year  the  present  professor  of  mental  phfloil|| 
and  logic,  and  Dr  Venn,  made  a  ingorous  effort  lo«JH 
lieh  a  psychophysical  laboratory-.  They  unfortnuln 
failed ;  had  they  succeeded,  Cambridgie  -would  birn  p»  I 
BesHed  the  first  laboratory  of  this  ^nd  in  the  wo^  I 
In  1878  Wundt  opened  his  labora,tory  at  Leipxig;  VU 
there  ere  now  some  seven  psychophysical  laborstonvH 
Germany,  two  in  Russia,  ten  in  the  United  StcUe«tln 
in  Copenhagen,  one  in  Paris,  one  in  Geneva,  and  oaeil 
Canada.  It  is  not  that  ps3rchoph>-Btc6  is  not  studied  >  I 
Cambridge,  for  Dr  Rivers,  the  lecturer  on  the  &nbj«et,ail 
Dr  Myers  have  formed  a  school  here  -which  is  seeoail] 
none  in  Great  Britain ;  this  school  has  recently  Btqdfl 
a  reader  to  Oxford.  But  the  work  is  done  under  d^ 
discouraging  circumstances.  The  laboratory'  is  at  fi^H^l 
established  in  a  dilapidated  cottage  in  Mill  I^ns  audi  I 
an  adjacent  disused  granary.  Further  and  better  )■»  I 
vision  for  this  growing  subject  is  ui^ent ;  and  the  pnffi  I 
lectureship  should  be  converted  into  a  readership.  TW I 
interest  w^hich  is  taken  in  the  subjects  under  the  coam  I 
of  the  Board  of  Moral  Science  is  shown  by  tiie  julljiiM  | 
launching  of  the '  Journal  of  Psychology,*  the  first  taoA'  I 
of  which  w^as  published  by  the  University  Press  in  OT  I 
Lecture- rooms  and  a  departmental  library  are  WTinWf:  1 
and  the  establi^^hment  of  a  readership  in  pedagogy  sboaU 
not  be  long  delayed. 

In  mathematics  two  new  professorships  are  nerdt^ 
one  in  pure  mathematit^s  and  one  in  applied  mathenmtk> 
two  of  the  present  lecturers  should  be  made  reoAif'- 
and  the  salaries  of  all  the  lecturers  should  be  raised  H 
lOOf.  a  year.  One  pressing  need  is  that  for  two  leclll^  j 
rooms,  with  an  adjacent  hbrary  and  a  museum  of  nit^ 
matical  models.  Cambridge  is  perhaps  the  most  renoviMi 
mathematical  school  in  the  world :  yet  it^  provision  if 
the  accommodation  of  the  staft'  is  far  behind  that  d 
the  chief  American  universities.  A  munificent  bene^Kf 
has  recently  left  a  sum  of  5000^  for  repairs,  etc.,  to  tfa 
Newall  telescope:  but  there  is  no  stipend  fortheocuiV 
for  Mr  Newall,  who  for  sixteen  years  has  discbarged  tbt 
dutiofi  of  observer  v*-ithout  remuneration.  The  Loire- 
duuQ  and  Plumian  professors  pay  the  salatT-  of  a  deinot 
iitrator. 

The  Cavendish  laboratory,  owing  to  the  poeitiop  ■■ 
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Bias  foryeara  taken  in  the  promotion  of  physical  research, 

ps    ovei'crow^ded  with    students    and    researcher)?.     Lord 

Rayleigh  has  most  generously  given  to  the  Univeraity  the 

^^obel  prize  gained  by  him  in  1904.     Of  this  benefaction 

J?,  have  been  aesigned  as  a  contribution  towards  the 

Idesired  new  wing ;  but  money  will  be  required  for  main- 

3nance ;  and  the  professor  estimates  that  a  sum  of  7500/. 

fis  now  wanted  for  instruments,  machinery,  and  labora- 

'  tory  fittings.     The  professor  of  chemistry  asks  for  more 

apparatus  and  higher  stipends  for  his  teachers.    He  draws 

attention  to  the  need  for  a  metaUurgical  laboratory,  the 

provision  of  which,  in  view  of  the  recent  establishment  of 

a  diploma  in  mining  engineering,  is  urgent.     Mineralogy 

asks  only  for  a  trained  attendant  and  35/.  a  year ;  but  for 

^  meteorology  there  is  no  real  provision. 

The  Sedgwick  museum,  in  which  the  department  oi 

feology  is  now   housed,  has   involved  much  expense  in 

furnishing.     Although    the    existing    furniture   was    all 

Btained,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  more  cabinets ;  and 

Professor  Hughes  would  like  to  spend   2800/.  on  thase 

lone,  while  a  large  sum  should  be  set  apart  for  mainten- 

ice,  wages,  and  the  increase  of  stipends.     The  demands 

>f  botany  are  not  yet  completely  satisfied.     A  professor- 

ihip  and  a  lectureship  to  deal  with  the  newly  recognised 

study  of  scientific  forestry  are  especially  needed. 

In  zoology,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  need  for 
ligher  stipends  for  teachers  and  higher  wages  for  attend- 
mts,  which  runs  like  a  thread.through  all  the  departments, 
lere  are  two  chief  requirements.     The  first  is  for  a  new 
>r  at  any  rate  a  greatly  enlarged  museum.     It  is  doubt- 
il   if    the   existing    site   is   large   enough    to  allow   an 
adequate  increase  to  the  present  structure ;  and  to  build 
new   building   on   another   site   would   probably    cost 
10,000/. ;     nevertheless,  ^vith   the   ever-increasing   collec- 
tions housed  in  rooms  already  overstocked,  this  expendi- 
ture must  soon  be  faced. 

A  branch  of  experimental  science  dealing  with  the 
study  of  variation  and  heredity  in  plants  and  animals  has 
Bcently  arisen,  and  has  already  attained  very  consider- 
ible  proportions  in  Cambridge.  It  seems  indeed  that  we 
ire  entering  on  a  period  when  such  studies  will  absorb 
the  energies  of  most  of  the  younger  biological  students. 
Jnder  Mr  Bateson  some  twelve  researchers  are  already 
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at  work  following  out   Mendel's   law  io  many  via 

of  plant  and  aaimaL     The  extreme   importanee  a(  1 

studies,  which,  if  they  prove  a  key  to  heredity,  wfll  1 

in  man'H  bauds   an   instrument    as    powerfoj   u  ^ 

application  of  steam,  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  Mr! 

has  already  discovered  that  susceptibility  tomstiai 

is  Mendelian,  and  ia  thus  a  property  tv^hich  tnay  bei 

ated  by  breeding.     For  all  these  studies  land  is 

as   well   as  a  greenhouse,   outbuildings,    and    a 

gardener.     None  of  these  ia  as  yet  attainable.  I 

The    recent    discoveries   of    the    protozoic   origtB  4H 

malaria,  sleeping-sickness,  and  other   human  and  ■^fl 

other  animal  diseases,  has  directed  attention  both  Ul^  I 

protozoa,  with  their  complicated  Ufe-historios,  and  U  lit  M 

insects  which  convey  them  from  one  creatoro  to  luiolW  I 

Both  protozoa  and  insects  are  highly  speciaHsod  gnip  I 

of  animals.      The  establishment,  by  the  aid  of  tbd^Wl 

bequest,  of  a  chair  of  protozoology  -will  do  sometlnBg  *  I 

tneet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  so  far  as  the  paul—  I 

are  concerned;  but  some  provision  for  the  stndytrfdll 

insects  vnil  still  be  needed.  I 

A  chair  of  physiological  chemistry  is  urgently  msHi  I 

The  pressing  problems  of  the  day  in  physiology  nqoa  I 

a  chemical  solution.     Remarkable  strides    have   aln4 1 

been  made  in  this  subject;  the  interaction  of  the  vsrii*  I 

tbsues  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  blood,  the  fancti*  I 

of  the  duotle:^  glands,  the  problems  of  immunity,  oni^l 

being  worked  out  upon  a  chemical  basis.      In  this  coast?! 

then  ate  but  two  professors  of  physiological  chenurtn  I 

whereas  in  Germany  there  are  eleven,  in   Austria  eifl*'  I 

in  France  six.     That  Great  Britain  is  lamentably  behiil| 

in  this  branch  of  learning  is  even  more  markedly  Aen  I 

when  we  consider  the  output  of  original   tnemoira    hj 

1903  over  3000   papers,  written   by  »ome   3500  woriu&l 

were  published ;  to  this  total  the  United   Kingdom  oa- 1 

tributed  no  more  than  seventy.    Cambridge  has  prodnHlj 

many  brilliant  physiologists;  but  the  school  cannot  aff(v4| 

the  outlay  for  even  a  necessary  piece  of  apparatus  costirj 

Io/.  J  and  the  demonstrators  pay,  out  of  their  pittance 

|»w.i't,  of  the  wages  of  their  attendanta. 

Till)  new  medical  schools,  opened  by  the  King  is 
Waroh  IH04.  are  but  a  portion  of  the  original  plan ;  afi 
Until    Hio   remaining   laboratories   can   bo  erected  {at  • 
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jrobable  cost  of  about  12,000^.),  the  varioua  departments 
I  must  neceasarily  be  cramped.  Many  more  t«a«here  in 
special  subjects  are  wanted ;  and  the  need  of  a  profeasor- 
ghip  or  at  least  a  readership  in  hygiene  is  pressing.  A 
lew  lecture-room  is  wanted  in  the  department  of  human 
inatomy,  which  at  present  shares  a  room  with  physi- 
ology. A  considerable  sum  is  also  needed  for  iostruments, 
Ittings,  attendants,  and  libraries. 

The  school  of  engineering  needs  provision  in  metal- 
lurgy, mining  subjects,  and  naval  architecture ;  of  the 
latter,  in  the  greatest  shipbuilding  country  of  the  world, 

»but  one  chair — at  Glasgow — exists.  New  workshops  and 
pngine-rooras  are  also  greatly  needed.  The  present  work- 
shops date  from  1878.  and  are  far  too  small  for  the 
demands  on  them.  TJie  provision  of  a  sum  of  money 
rhich  can  be  expended  by  the  professor  on  the  encour- 
ftgement  of  research  is  much  needed. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  fairly  well  staffed, 

)ut  at  present  is  obliged  to  carry  on  its  indoor  work  in 

four  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

le  amount  of  research  carried  on  by  the  staff  has  fully 

Hustified  them  in  establishing  the  '.Journal  of  Agricultural 

[Bcience,'  which  appeared  for  the  Brst  time  in  1904,     This 

the  only  periodical   in   the  country  devoted  entirely 

to   scientific   agriculture.     A  laboratory  for   agriculture 

is  a  most  pressing  necessity  ;  a  site  is  available,  but  at 

present  there  is  not  sufficient  money  for  the  building, 

which,  including  provision  for  maintenance,  would  cost 

20,000/.   The  Drapers'  Company  has  promised  a  conditional 

5000/.  towards  this  sum.     The  lease  of  the  experimental 

farm   expires  in  liX)0 ;   and  some  new   arrangement   by 

which  the  University  can  acquire  a  farm  of  from  thirty  to 

forty  acres  near  Cambridge  will  then  be  imperative. 

Besides  numerous  smaller  needs,  there  are  two  of 
primary  importance  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned. 
The  first  is  that  for  the  provision  of  examination  rooms. 
The  University  examinations  are  at  present  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  the  Com  Exchange,  and  other  hired  rooms, 
often  badly  lighted,  badly  heated,  and  badly  ventilated, 
and  in  no  case  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  conducting 
exfiniinations.  The  hiring  and  arranging  of  the  rooms  costs 
the  University  at  least  450/.  a  year. 

The  other  great  need  is  some  adequate  provision  for 
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that  priceless  national  treasure, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  has  himself  inau 
behalf.  The  list  o£  donors  whicltj 
print  is  headed  by  his  Majesty  tfaj 
over  18,000/.  has  already  been  c 
eludes  a  donation  of  5000/.  from  thi 
and  27002.  assigned  by  Lord  Ra; 
prize;  to  the  remainder,  resident' 
largely  contributed.  When  it  hag 
coutributiouB  how  keenly  the  reaidi 
of  the  library,  it  is  hoped  tliat  sonj 
help  may  be  forthcoming  from  hl{j 
it.  The  library  is  the  mainspring) 
and  it«i  well-being  and  good  orga 
to  all  departments  alike.  Every 
and  every  other  person  entitled  b 
access  to  the  shelves ;  and  no  serij 
member  of  the  University  or  not,  i 
But,  in  its  restricted  area,  the  1 
further;  and  the  result  is  congestj 
order.  The  fiirnitui-eand  fitting  u] 
rendered  available  for  the  librarj 
Towards  this  expenditure  the  Fifl 
able  to  grant  only  TjOOO/.,  spread  i 
cost  of  furnishing  a  reading  at 
estimated  at  from  8002.  to  lOOOA  ■ 
of  the  staff  is  urgently  needed.  1^ 
rate  of  about  eleven  thousand  boold 
are  considerable  arrears  of  catalo] 
The  magnificent  gift  of  Lord  Actj 
the  University  is  indebted  to  Mr  { 
Morley,  has  involved  considerabU 
of  volumes  presented  is  about  fi| 
binding,  cataloguing,  printing  of  f 
of  bookcases  ^vill  cost  about  8000f.,| 
has  contributed  6900/.  Gifts  such  i 
value  to  Cambridge ;  but  they  enj 
Additional  aBsistants,  moreover,  aj 
them;  and  every  new  room  added  I 
the  cost  of  maintenance.  Altogetl 
a  sum  of  21,200/.  is  required  for  pre« 
a  year  is  required  for  additions  to 
and  binding  of  books,  and  for 
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itailed   by  the   Acton   library.     This  annual  income,  if 
kpitalised,  represents  a  sum  of  126,700^ 

Modem  education  is  a  costly  thing;  and  when,  in  1904, 
tiie  beads  of  departments  in  the  University  made  an 
estimate  of  the  outlay  necessary  to  place  their  several 
provinces  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  their  deliberate  and 
responsible  calculations  showed   that  a  sum  of  270,000/, 

Es  required  for  building  and  equipment,  and  an  addi- 
nal  annual  income  of  38,000Z.  for  the  increase  of  salaries 
the  very  moderate  scale  suggested,  and  for  mainten- 
ance ;  in  all,  say  a  capital  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
Kven  this  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  desirability  of 
pro\'iding  pensions  for  professors  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  seventy.  As  the  published  list  of  benefactions 
shows,  Cambridge  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  her  recent 
^nefactors.  But  to  raise  an  endowment  comparable  to 
pist  of  1,400,000^.  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
received  from  private  mutiiBcence  seems  in  this  country 
to  be  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Had  an  appeal  such  as  that  issued  by  Cambridge  been 
.6  in  the  United  States,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
ould  have  met  Avith  a  prompt  response.  There  is  in 
bntreal  a  university,  officered  largely  by  Cambridge 
;en,  and  equipped  with  a  princely  magnificence  of  which 
mbridge  dares  not  even  dream.  Dr  Ewing's  comment 
ia  pertinent.  '  It  is  good,'  said  he,  '  to  see  the  colonial 
laughter  sitting  down  to  so  lavish  a  table  ;  but  is  it  well 
bat  the  aXma  maler  at  home  should  be  left  looking  wist- 
ully  at  the  crumbs  ? '  Nearer  home,  Mr  Carnegie  has 
hown  what  a  large-minded  liberality  can  do  for  the 
cottish  universities.  A  great  benefactor  who  would  free 
he  University  of  Cambridge  from  a  sordid  struggle,  in 
hich  every  pound  spent  on  development  has  to  be 
iboriously  begged,  would  earn  enduring  fame  in  the 
nnals  of  British  education.  It  has  been  the  earnest 
eaire  of  the  authors  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the 
niversity  is  not  unworthy  of  such  generosity ;  that  she 
las  displayed  great  courage  and  great  self-denial  in 
acing  modem  conditions ;  and  that  her  reputed  wealth 
a  fiction,  while  her  poverty  is  a  grim  fact. 
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Art.  XI.— PASCALS  APOLOGIA. 

1.  Blaise  Pascal:  Pens4ea.  (Lee  Grands  ^criTaiiii4h 
France.)  Three  vols.  Edited  by  Ij6ou  Bnuudnil 
Paris:  Hachette,  1904. 

2.  Blaise  Pascal :  Pena^ea  el  Opu^cuf^s.  By  L^on  ^ 
schvicg.     Third  edition.     Paris  :  Hachette,  1904. 

3.  Pascal.     By  Emile  Boutroux.     Paris  :   Hachettr.  IK 

4.  The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  thf  ^pf^^ 
By  Auguete  Sahatier.  With  a  Memoir  by  Jean  IMni 
London  :  Williams  and  Noi^ate,  I904. 

5.  Ang4lique  of  Port-Royal,  1591-1661.  By  A  K.  S 
London :  SkefBngtou,  1905. 

6.  Problems  and  Persons.  By  Wilfrid  V^ard.  Londit' 
Ixmgmans,  1903. 

7.  Reason  and  Jievelation :  an  Essay  in  Christian  -Aptitt 
By  J.  R.  Illingworth.     London :  Macmillaii,  1902. 

8.  Descartes :  his  'Life  and  Times.  By  Elizabeth  S.  H»- 
dane.     London :  MuiTay,  1905. 

'The  first  book  which  filled  my  young  heart  with  p» 
sionate  ardour,"  nays  M.  Sabatier  in  the  peraonal  W* 
preceding  hie  '  EsquiHse  d'une  Philosophie  de  la  B«lipn'  | 
'  was  that  of  the  "  Pen8(5es,"  undoubtedly  because  in  th* 
where  the  mind  of  Pascal  reveals  itself  in  flaming  wori. 
I  felt  myself  sharing  the  struggle  betnreen  reaaoB  ^ 
faith,  science  and  conscience,  of  which  I  had  then  tnoff 
painfully  conscious.'  Such,  we  take  it,  is  the  experiM> 
of  many  minds  in  the  present  day,  which  accounts  for  ft" 
peculiar  attraction  of  Pascal's  '  Pens^es '  and  the  spell  tlifl 
still  exercise  over  those  who  think.  Hence  the  reappM^ 
ance  from  time  to  time  of  new  editions,  critical  coaumBt 
aries,  learned  monographs,  or  such  works  as  the  n^iA 
reproduction  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  *  Peoste 
in  phototype,  and  the  new  edition  in  the  collection  of '  l" 
Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France,'  by  M.  Leon  Brunscbiief' 
Some  few  books  st-and  the  test  of  time  in  spite  of  iWf 
imperfections ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Disjointed,  titf 
mentary,  'mere  memoranda,'  this  oollectioQ  of  low 
thoughts,  edited  in  the  first  instance  in  a  garbled  >-enia 
by  the  Port-Royalista,  headed  by  the  appropriate*  motU. 
'  Pendent  opera  interrupta,'  still  maintains  its  higli  pos- 
tion  imqueetioned  in   the  literature  of   France.     In  rbf 
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troduction  to  the  latest  edition,  M.  Bruuschvicg  tells  us 

at  hie  object  ia  to  give  us  the  '  Pens^B '  in  the  logical 

rder  in  which  Pascal  would  have  placed  them  if  he  had 

lived,  BO  far  aa  the  plan  can  he  discovered  by  a  careful 

study  of  the  original  manuscript  and  other  remains.    This 

-method   is   the   very   opposite    of   that  adopted   by   his 

immediate  predeceseor,  M.  Michaud,  who  conscientiously 

reproduces  the  fragments  in  '  the  beautiful  disorder'  in 

*which   they  were  found   among   Pascals   papers.      The 

"friendly  tone  of  these  two  editors,  starting  from  opposite 

standpoints,  but   inspired   by   the   same   loyal   desire   to 

resent  Pascal's  thoughts  intact,  ia  beyond  praise. 

M.  Brunschvicg,  moreover,  does  justice  to  all  his  fellow- 
orkers  in  the  same  field,  and  is  remarkably  free  from 
.rping  criticism  where  he  differs  from  them.  He  has 
en  a  kind  word  for  the  manipulation  of  the  text  by 
fthe  Port- Royalists,  draws  attention  to  the  claims  of 
Bossuet  {as  a  mathematician  in  sympathy  with  Pascal) 
be  the  author  of  the  'textus  receptns'  generally  in 
e,  and  judiciously  refei-s  to  the  revolution  in  Pascal 
iticism  since  Cousin.  He  carefidly  cites  the  fact  that 
was  Faugere,  not  Cousin,  who,  in  his  laudable  efforts  to 
_  store  the  true  text,  went  hack  to  the  autograph,  Cousin 
having  apparently  consulted  only  the  two  autborined 
copies.  He  speaks  with  due  respect  of  M.  Havet  as  a 
commentator,  though  he  finds  fault  with  him  for  the 
hypercritical  tone  of  some  of  his  notes.  Hia  own  '  appar- 
tus  criticus'  is  admirable. 

Not  all  will  accept  as  final  the  present  arrangement 

the  'Thoughts,'  as  given  in  the  two  works  placed  at 

e  head  of  our  list,  though  it  is  true  that  on  it  were 

ed  the  lectures  of  M.  Boutroux  at  the  Sorbonne  some 

me  ago.     But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  here  a  valuable 

summary  of  recent  criticism  and  comment,  with  a  good 


l< 


deal  of  biographical  and   bibliographical  matter,  which 


'  will  he  welcomed  by  all  students  of  this  most  interesting 
'  tut  puzzling  relic  of  religious  thought. 
'         The  '  Pens^es '  are  the  unfinished  product  of  one  of 
'  the  most  original  men  of  genius,  the  outcome  of  a  mind 

singularly  lucid,  and  therefore,  in  accuracy  of  expression, 
'   approaching  almost  geometrical  precision,  and  yet  aglow 

with  a  fire  of  impassioned  eloquence  rarely  met  in  such 

[mbination.      Pascal   speaks   with   the   authority   of  a 
2  M  '^ 
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ecientiflc  expert  and  discoverer,  the  equal  and  keeoorjl 
of  Descartes  in  the  discussion  of  philosophical  pRAtel 
though  his  junior  in  years,  and  also  tts  the  creator  I'tl 
new  style  in  theological  polemiee,  unrivalled  ta  ikj 
brilliancy  of  its  wit  and  the  elevation  of  its  mornlUEi 
Jotted  down  from  time  to  time,  apparently  witiiu  I 
system,  though  intended  as  notes,  memoranda,  or  mftl 
rials  for  a  systematic  treatise  on  Christian  apologol 
the  'Penates'  do  not  constitute,  like  Atniel's  joan^l 
'an  itinerary  of  an  obscurely  conditioned  eool,' 
transparent  self-revelation  of  the  writer. 

The  attractive  personahty  of  Pascal,  the  sensitiT 
of  a   poetic   nature  in  conflict  with  the  rigidity  of  1 
thinker,   the   playful   ease  of  the  man   of   the  wo 
curious  contrast  with  the  severe  austerity  of  the  : 
controversialist — even   these   dissonances    and  ap 
contradictions  of   character,  almost   incongruous 
called  'Le  dignitaire  dans  le  monde  des  esprits,"  preuail 
fascinating  riddle  which  three  centuries  of  int 
but  HtrenuouB  study  have  not  yet  unravelled.     '  II : 
pas  se  flatter,'  says  one  of  his  latest  critics,  M. 
'  d'arriver    a   une   definition   exacte    de    cctte    Ame  Ml 
profonds  reptis,'     For  Pascal  is  at  once  earnest  beli«'| 
and  mocking  sceptic,  religious  revivalist  yet 
niising  critic  in  the  region  of  pure  thought ;  and 
reason  he  appeals  to  the  most  diverse  minds,  mti 
ists  like  Voltaire,  romanticists  like  Chateaubriatia]  I 
speaks  of  him  as  '  cet  effrayant  gt^nie  '),  ProtestanbJ 
Vinet,   and   Catholics   like   Bossuet.     I>ean    Cburehl 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  are  among  his  admirers,  and 
agree  with  Bayle  in  the  estimate  he  forma  of  himas'fBl 
des  plus  sublimes  esprits  du  monde,  un  prodige,  et,  (■» 
ainsi  parler,  un  individu  paradoxe  de  I'espece  humaiim' 

This  paradoxical  character  forms  indeed  one  of  b  I 
chief  attractions,  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  matH'^l 
himself — the  Pascal  before  and  after  his  first  conversi* 
the  Pascal  thus  changed,  with  the  same  man  after  !•  I 
'conversion  definitive';  Pascal  the  youthful  aspirant ^ 
science  with  Pascal  the  pietist ;  the  motidain  with  !*•  | 
Jansenist  de  riffueiir;  the  philosopher  with  the  glocaf  i 
ascetic  of  the  latter  days.  It  is  especially  interesting,! 
more  important  for  our  purpose  here,  to  see 
in  the  apparent  contradictious  of  his  capacious  inte 
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)ibnd  his  spiritunl  struggles  some  o£  the  conflicts  agitathig 
^.be  mind  and  heart  of  the  Western  world  at  this  momont. 

■rPor  in  our  time,  as  Mr  Wilfrid  Ward,  referring  to  Mr 
^Ifour's  '  Foundations  of  Belief,'  observes, 

■  the  teraperament  of  a  Pascal  is  so  general — the  combination, 
ithat  is,  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  man's  position, 
Kuid  of  the  need  for  light  we  do  not  possess,  with  an  equally 
deep  sense  that  a  practical  acquiescence  in  scepticism  or 
igrnosticiam  would  be  to  ignore  what  is  best  in  our  nature. 
Fhat  a  great  Reality  beyond  us  is  the  source  of  all  that  is 
highest  in  us  is  for  Mr  Balfour  a  central  belief  which  no 
.detailed  defeat  of  the  reason  can  shake.'  ('  Problems  and 
^Persons,'  p.  183.) 

■Pascal  has,  indeed,  much  in  common  with  modem  thinkers. 
-  Always  and  in  everything  truth  was  the  sole  object  of 
his  mind,'  says  his  sister ;  '  and  nothing  satisfied  him 
but  its  attainment.  .  .  .  From  his  childhood  he  could  only 
yield  to  what  seemed  to  him  evidently  true.'*  He  had  a 
clear  perception  of  a  continuity  of  thought  in  humanity, 
considered  as  one  man  growing  in  experience  through 
centuries  of  existence.  Like  our  modems,  he  was  pro- 
Fotmdly  impressed  by  the  grandeurof  nature — the  infinitely 
afreat  and  the  infinitely  little — and  the  corresponding 
Insignificance  of  man  and  our  own  planet,  that  '  petit 
cachet  ou  rhomme  est  log6.'  To  the  modem  love  of 
Supplied  science  and  mechanical  invention — his  experiment? 
sin  the  weight  of  air  and  researches  on  the  cycloid  and 
Jie  discovery  of  a  calculating  machine  assign  a  prominent 
aosition  to  his  own  scientific  contributions — he  adds  an 
insjitiable  desire  for  spiritual  enlightenment.  Like  our 
modem  men  of  science,  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  anything 
which  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration ; 
'ce  qui  passe  la  geometrie  nous  surpasse.'  Like  them,  he 
xelegates  tlie  highest  truths  of  religion  to  the  region  of 
ilntuitive  apperception  :  '  c'eat  le  cceur  qui  sent  Dieu,  et 

non  la  raison.'    Like  some  of  them,  again,  he  takes  refuge 

in  a  higher  mysticism. 

In  his  case,  too,  the  passion  for  truth  is  matched  by 
liis  intense  love  for  man.     He  is  appalled  at  once  by 

V*'Vte  (le  B.  Pascal,  par  Madame  Purler,  bb  aceur,'  preoedlag  th« 
»Pens4e8*  In  the  edition  published  by  Flnoin  Didot.  All  references  In 
Uits  Article  are  made  to  this  as  the  most  widely  known  ediUo^ 
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the   grandeur  and  abjeotness  of 
maintains  the  dignity  of  human 
foucnuld,  accepts  the  theological  1 
though,  as  Hallam  remarks.  '  hel 
degeneracy  that  he  exaggerates 
the  modemt),  it  is  BufPering  it 
which  inspires  sorrow  and  pity, 
them  is  in  the  central  aim  perva 
Christianity  the  sole  solution  t 
reconciliation  o£    human  antin 
modern   agnostics,  he    reaches  \ 
'  1 'ignorance  savante  qui  se  conni 
sion  to  him — but  unlike  them  1 
till  he  has  found  a  key  to  the 
religion.     Thus,  as  Professor  Fli 

'  he  rendered,  by  the  way  in  which  Ij 
the  psycliological  or  oxperlmentd 
Bpiritual  vei-itication,  to  the  probaj 
an  ineatimable  service,  one  whiclj 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  original 
apologists.'     (' Agnosticiem,*  p.  IHJ 

Thus  he  may  be  regarded  a 
of  the  religious  reaction  again4 
Renaissance,  and  as  the  inaugt] 
religion  in  the  seventeenth  ceri 
faith  with  reason  by  a  device  a! 
a  view  to  discredit  reason  in  orq 
or,  in  modern  phrase,  from  thi 
science,'  its  failure  to  solve  lii' 
to  deduce  the  provisional  accfl 
authoritative  religion.  '  Voulez- 
Commencez  par  dotruire  votre  | 
M.  Saisset,  in  his  critique  od 
th^ologique.'  But  neither  Paal 
tators  go  quite  so  far  as  is  here  M 
he  says,  'qui  passent  notre  raiaol 

True,  in  the  war  between  pyl 
Pascal  tiakes  his  stand  on  the  sii 
says,  to  remain  neutral  is  to  H 
lence.*  But  the  opponents  he  i 
the  doctrinaires  of  the  eighteenth 
of  Chriatvaaitv  in.  the  '  age  of 
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^ur  own  day.  They  were  indifferentista  in  matters  of 
, religion  rather  than  irreligious.  The  '  libertins,'  who  then 
L  upheld  the  rights  of  reason,  really  wanted  freedom  from 
"le  moral  restraints  of  religion  ;  they  were  wiUing  to 
apt  Montaigne's  '  religion  de  coutume,'  treating  ita 
Ordinances  with  a  graceful  nonchalance  regarded  as 
bon  ton  in  those  intellectual  circles  to  which  Pascal 
?a8  readily  admitted.  Among  them  were  his  friend  M6r6, 
Imaitre  de  bel  air  et  d'agrement,"  and  other  '  bels  esprita," 
tbe  '  honnetes  hommes '  and  the  '  precieuses '  who  met  in 
le  salon  of  Madame  de  Sable  to  discuss  freely  matters 
appertaining  to  [morals,  rehgion,  and  philosophy.  Pascal 
limself  was  never  quite  one  of  them,  for  he  was  abnor- 
illy  sensitive  to  religious  impressions  at  all  times.  In 
'  I'homme  n'est  produit  que  pour  I'infini."  This  reli- 
rious  sensitiveness  became  more  acute  with  the  advance 
his  nervous  malady,  producing  a  morbidly  sombre 
aflectiveness,  which  did  not  amount,  however,  as  some 
lave  surmised,  to  a  '  mental  cataclysm." 

Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  passed  through  '  a  wild  storm 
if  unbelief,'  like  some  deeply  religious  men  who  subse- 
|uently  became  firm  defenders  of  the  faith.  His  final 
ponversion  was.  as  Michaud  correctly  describes  it,  'un 
limplo  retour  a  la  fervour  janseniste  apr^a  un  instant 
I'atti^dissement  de  la  foi  et  de  s^cheresse  de  coeur.'  The 
»ge  in  which  he  lived,  unlike  our  own,  was  not  one  o£ 
iissolving  creeds ;  but,  as  the  author  of  '  Ang^lique  of 
*ort-Royal '  points  out,  it  was  an  agG  of  sensational 
religion.  Disbelief  in  miracles  and  historical  doubta 
affecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  had  not  yet 
appeared.  Undisturbed  in  his  behef  in  the  supernatural, 
Pascal,  as  M.  Havet  puts  it,  stands  on  Tabor,  whilst  we 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  his  apologetics  he 
still  accepts  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  uncritically.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  modem  sceptics  are  more  serious  than 
those  of  Pascal's  day,  'severely  but  serenely  sad'  in 
contemplating  the  enigmas  of  life,  often  adopting  the 
^language  of  Pascal  in  giving  expression  to  their  sombre 
|thoughts.  He,  indeed,  is  more  hopeful  than  they,  by 
reason  of  his  unshaken  faith  in  the  divine  ordering  of 
things,  whilst  they  place  their  only  confidence  in  the 
^rectifying  forces  of  human  and  cosmic  development. 

Modem  sceptics  cannot  accept  PasoaJ'a  low  estimate  of 
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human  nature.  '  Tous  lea  homnm 
naturellement.  'L'homme  n'est  ' 
malheur  veut  que  qui  veut  faire 
he  haa  for  theae  reasona  heen  cal 
thrope,'  they  are  apt  to  err  in 
optimistic  philanthropy.  When 
former  grandeur  as  a  monarch  n( 
misery  as  the  result  of  the  fall,  an 
Christ's  redeeming  work,  they  fall 
theory  and  see  humanity  slowly 
the  man  of  the  future  in  a  '  nimbi 
where  he  sees  man's  salvation  iu  tl 
Modem  wisdom  descends  from  he 
is  not  the  conversion,  but  the  coi 
the  formation  of  higher  liuman  ty^ 
than  reformation,  the  discovery  o8 
amehoration  rather  than  the  recoTi 
'  the  Bubatitution,'  in  short,  as  Rea 
gory  of  evolution  for  the  category  c 
tion  of  the  relative  for  the  abaol 
immobility.' 

This  great  difference  has  to  bi 
sidering  Pascal's  theistic  and  the 
any  endeavour  to  determine  hia 
development  of  philosophic  thoug 
philosophie  c'est  vraiment  philosa 
expression  Pascal  seems  to  depreci 
Bophy ;  and  it  haa  led  some  of  hia 
place  among  philosophers.  In  rei 
way  of  putting  things.  He  speaks  i 
in  the  same  strain.  'La  vrai  6i 
r^loquence,  la  vraie  morale  se  mo< 
a  dire  que  la  morale  du  jugement  i 
de  I'esprit,  qui  est  sans  r^gle.' 
appears  to  refer  to  the  Bhetoric  aa 
sophy  of  the  schools,  and  to  si 
orator,  moralist,  and  philosopher,  i 
light  independently.  As  a  mastei 
found  thinker,  tracing  things  to  t 
himself  to  be  a  genuine  philoso] 
insufficiency  without  asserting  the 
philosophy  to  solve  the  problems  i 
pjency,  in  his  opinion,  demands  1 
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Dligioii.  He  nowhere  denies  the  relative  importance  of 
hilosopliy.  'Ramener  les  esprits  dos  distractions  qui  les 
lurrent  a  I'^tude  d'eux-m^mes,  et  do  la  connaissanco  d'eux- 
L^Dies  k  la  connaissance  de  Dieu — n'est-ce  pas  encore  les 
imener  a  la  pliilosophie  ? '  asks  M.  Nourrisson,  one  of  his 
efendera.  To  know  the  limitations  of  philosophy  is  to 
a  true  philosopher ;  this  seems  to  be  Pascal's  meaning 
the  saying  quoted  above. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  Pascal  thought  of  philo- 

Dphy  we  must  road  his  'Entretieu'  with  M.  de  8aci,  as 

produced  in  its  entirety  by  Havet,  not  the  mutilated 

arm  in  the  ordinary  editions,    Hero,  comparing  Epictetus 

,d  rational  Stoicism  with  sceptical  Epicureanism,  Pascal 

^ays  bare  the  weak  side  of  eaeh,  whilst  fully  admitting 

what  truth   they   contain.     He   shows   that   the  former 

exaggerates  the  moral  force  in  man,  and  thus  ministers 

to  human  pride;  while  the  latter,  dwelling  in  excess  on 

his  weaknesaes,  has  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  moral  fibre 

by  selfish  indecision.     Thus  they  mutually  destroy  one 

another;  whereas  Christianity,    in   acknowledging   both 

man's   strength   and   his  weakness,  his   pristine   dignity 

d    present    abject    condition,   supplements   their   one- 

dedness,   and    so    presents   us   with   a   more    complete 

ilosopby  of  life.     In  this  way  Pascal   paves  the  way 

r  modern  apologists  in  trying  to  make  good  the  claims 

Christianity  against  the  neo-stoicism  of  the  Positivist 

d  the  hedonistic  preconceptions  of  scientific  materialism. 

Ipictetus  teaches  what  is  owing  to  the  deity  and  to  the 

oral  dignity  of  roan,  but  fails  to  make  allowance  for 

uman    limitations.      Montaigne,   a    universal    doubter, 

nda  rest  on  the  pillow  of  sceptical  indifference,  and  thus 

engenders  moral  weakness  and  a  tendency  to  relapse  into 

ftoutine  and  custom.     Christianity,  as  the  arbiter  in  the 

nresence    of    philosophic    contradiction,    reinforces    the 

Koman   will   by  means   of   divine   succour,  and   so   pro- 

Tnotes  strength  of  character  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility 

which  enables  the  mind  to  attain  to  true  wisdom. 

The  attempt  to  substitute  philosophy  for  religion  had 
failed ;  and  Pascal  felt  this  more  strongly  perhaps  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  A  vigorous  religion,  it  has 
been  said,  i»  a  superstition  which  has  enslaved  philosophy; 

iut  this  definition  does  not  apply  to  his  religion.    He  may 
Q  regarded  rather  as  the  f(  at  broadev 
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school  of  religious  thought  whicH 
in  a  philoaophic  age,  regarded  ti| 
ii  philosophy,  i.e.  "a  general  th< 
contained  '  an  appeal  to  the  inti 
Illingworth'a  phrase,  '  find  may  bj 
rather  than  superseding  philosop| 
logy  means  philosophy  become  Gl 
When  Pascal  speaks  of  pn 
reraembered  that  he  has  in  his  | 
Descartes.  Renders  of  Miss  Hall 
and  altogether  interesting  volumi 
in  it  all  that  is  required  on  the  nj 
two  great  thinkers.  Pascal  attaid 
once,  directly  or  indirectly,  and! 
the  universe  as  'le  roman  dej 
indeed,  especially  at  an  earlier  j 
for  the  great  philosopher  of  tjj 
vous  estimez  tant,'  writes  M^r^  i 
Pascal.  They  had  met  on  severj 
there  was  much  affinity  in  their  1 
ness  to  philosophic  douht  combini 
for  certitude.  '  Je  veux  que  tout! 
expression  which  could  find  a  real 
Among  Pascal's  Jansenistfriendsj 
was  held  in  great  honour,  ao  tn 
edition  of  the  'Pensees'  those  | 
censured  were  either  cancelled  oi 
was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  D 
the  infinite  extent  of  the  univd 
soul,  and  the  conviction  that 'la I 
de  rhomme.'    But  he  will  not  go: 

*  Je  ne  puis  pardouner  i  Descartes;; 
toute  sa  pliiloaophie,  poiivoir  se  post 
a'empficher  de  hii  fairedonner  line  cj 

iQonde  on  moiivemeut ;  apr^s  cela  il  1 

1 

And  he  joins  issue  with  Desca 
him  of  deism  and  latent  scepd 
which  he  himself  has  an  unrest 
miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn  whi( 
point  of  his  final  conversion.  | 

Here    he   difi'ers    toto   ccelo   £) 
modems,  though  he  comes    net 
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expression  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties.  '  II  y  a  des  gens 
qui  n'ont  pas  le  pouvoir  d'empt'cher  de  aonger,  et  qui 
songent  d'autant  plus  qu'on  I'aura  defendu."  These  have 
become  more  numerous  since ;  and  for  them  Pascal's 
'  Pensees '  have  a  profound  interest,  as  an  honest  and 
courageous  attempt  to  meet  objections  on  reasonable 
grounds,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  timorous  and  incon- 
rlusive  attempts  of  other  defenders  of  the  faith,  vrho, 
starting  from  an  apologetic  standpoint,  are  determined 
beforehand  to  reach  a  traditional  conclusion. 

Pascal  takes  his  stand  on  higher  ground.  He  regards 
himself  as  an  apologist  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  under- 
takes his  task  '  par  ordre  do  la  providence,'  not  to  satisfy 
intellectual  curiosity,  or  to  prove  a  thesis  as  'ductor  dubi- 
tantium,'  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but,  Uke  his  contemporary 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  the  '  Religio  Medici,'  with  the 
independence  of  a  layman  addressing  himself  to  laymen, 
consecrating  his  high  intellectual  powers  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  religious  truth.  Therefore  the  '  Pensees,'  '  cette 
apologie  mutil^e,'  occupy  a  place  quite  by  themselves  in 
this  kind  of  literature.  As  Saiiite-Beuve  expresses  it  In 
one  of  his  '  Causeries ' :  '  Le  premier  il  a  introduit  dans  la 
defense  de  la  religion  cette  ardeur,  cette  angoisse  et  cette 
haute  m^lanchohe  que  d'autres  ont  porte  plus  tard  dans 
le  sceptic  ism  e.' 

In  the  '  Pensees '  Pascal  speaks,  as  he  telle  us,  in  his 
triple  capacity  as  '  g4omfetre,  pyrrhonien  et  chr^tien ' ; 
and  the  work  bears  the  impress  of  these  qualities.  As  an 
accomplished  mathematician  he  introduces  the  famous 
probability  argument,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
to  meet  the  objections  of  scientific  sceptics.  He  shovrs 
that  the  chances  are  entirely  in  favour  of  those  w^ho  stake 
all  on  belief  in  revelation.  If  they  win,  they  win  every- 
thing; if  they  lose,  the  loss  is  small  in  comparison. 
Wager  then,  he  insists,  without  hesitation  that  God  exists : 
you  may  gain  thereby  eternal  life.  In  so  doing  you  only 
stake  a  finite  quantity,  but  you  stand  the  chance  of  gaining 
an  infinite  possession ;  if  you  lose  your  '  chance  de  v^rit6  ' 
you  have  at  least  your  '  chance  de  salut.' 

This  argument,  as  an  appeal  to  prudent  calculation 
and  a  self-interested  inducement  to  accept  the  claims  of 
religion,  was  of  greater  force  to  the  cultui-ed  mind  of  that 
day  than  it  would  be  to  ours.     '  Rien  n'est  si  imcoctas^t, 
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k  rhomme  que  son  etat;   rien   ne    lui    esl    bi   redoiiui^  I 
que   I  eternite,'  is  a  thought  which   weighed   hes^il;  «  I 
Pascal's  mind  and  that  of  his  contemporaries.     For  mot  I 
of  them  the  terror  of  damnation  was  a  grim  reality;  ■  I 
meet  with  it  in  '  the  trembling  apprehension  *  of  Angpliqe  I 
and  the  terrible  creed  of  Port-Royal.      Interest  and  fes;  I 
according  to  Hobbos,  who  had  published  the  *  Leri&thmi  I 
shortly  before,  constitute  the  principles  of  social  life,  ul  I 
are  supposed  by  him  to  be  also  the  foundations  of  religim  I 
Even  Lessing,  a  century  later,  could  say :     *  Perhaps  a  I 
the  hour  of  death  I  may  tremble,'  though  he  adds  pr(ju(%,  I 
'  I  will   not   tremble   before  it ! '     Modem    thinkers,  lib  I 
J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  well-known  reply  to  Dean  Mangiel,  wooM  I 
rather  lose  their  chance  of  salvation  than  believe  m  u 
unverifiable  religious  theory ;  they  would  scorn  the  ida 
of   sacrificing  tnith  from  a  selfish  fear  of    possible  con- 
sequences hereafter.   With  Pascal,  as  w^ith  Butler,  rcligin 
is  a  matter  of  awful  solicitude,  on  which   '  man's  wfadt 
interest  and  being  and  the  fate  of  Nature  depend,'     Henet 
both   use   the   argument  which   then    seemed    the  mxt 
powerful  in  reasoning  with  unbelievers,   '  Knowing  tie 
terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men.' 

Such  reasoning,  baaed  on  a  belief  in  a  deity  inexoroUt 
and  inflexible  in  his  judgments  on  dogmaUc  error,  tail* 
in  its  appeal  to  the  cultured  and  thinking  portiou  d 
modem  society.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  Pascal  to  quot«i 
passage  from  the  '  Pensees "  in  which  he  very  dmHt 
approaches  our  own  standpoint. 

'  La  conduite  de  Dieu,  qui  dispose  toutes  choses  avec  doncor, 
est  de  mettre  la  religion  daus  1' esprit  par  les  raisons.  et  du»  It 
cceur  par  sa  gr&ce.  Mais  de  vouloir  la  mettre  dans  le  ccEor  rt 
dans  I'esprit  jjar  la  force  et  par  les  menaces,  ce  n'est  pa*  T 
mettre  la  religion,  mais  la  terreur '  (u,  xvii,  4). 

As  '  pyrrhonien,'  Faecal  will  not  admit  the  possibility 
of  demonstrating  religious  truths,  and  denies  the  validit}' 
of  the  usual  arguments  advanced  by  writers  on  osttmtl 
theology.     As  for  himself,  he  says 

'  la  nature  ne  m'o&'i'e  rien  qui  ne  soit  mati^re  de  doute  «< 
d'inqui^tude.  Si  je  n'y  voyais  rieu  qui  marquAt  uue  divinilii, 
je  me  d^termineraie  h  n'en  rien  ci-oire.  Si  je  voyais  p«r(Mt 
1^9  niai-qiies  d'un  Cr^teur,  je  reposerais  en  paix  dans  U  foi. 
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ftU ais,  Toyaut  trop  pournier,  et  trop  peu  pour  lu 'assurer,  jesuis 
■dans  iin  ^tat  k  ptaindi-e.  .  .  .  An  lieu  qu'en  I'^tat  oi't  je  siiis, 
Bignorant  ce  que  jo  suis  et  ce  quo  je  dois  tRire,  je  no  eoonais  iii 
Hma  condition  ni  nion  devoir'  (It,  vii,  1), 

■  He  rejects  physical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  and 
I  falls  back  on  inspiration  or  revelation.  From  the  incon- 
K  clusiveness  of  philosophy  and  speculation  he  turns  to  the 
'  certitudes  of  faith;  to  him,  as  to  Bishop  Westcott.  'the 
[  proof  of  our  religion  is  the  religion  itself.'  At  the  same 
time  Pascal's  mind  is  too  acute  and  too  candid  not  to 
'    recognise   the   conflict   between   faith   and   reason.      Ho 

k carefully  distinguishes  'la  volenti  de  croire'  and  'la 
valeur  de  la  croyance.'  Hence  the  confession,  'II  faut 
Bavoir  douter  oil  il  faut,  assurer  oil  il  faut,  et  se  soumettre 
oil  il  faut.'  Here  he  paves  the  way  to  further  develop- 
ments in  delimiting  the  knowable  from  the  unknowable, 
that  which  Hea  within  the  province  of  demonstrable 
truth  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  sub- 
jective faith.  He  finds  the  proof  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  its  power  of  adaptation  to  human  nature  and  of  being 
able  to  satisfy  its  spiritual  cravings. 

When,  therefore,  ho  says  '  le  pyirhonien  c'est  le  vrai,' 
he  means  that  critical  thought  discovers  the  incompetence 
of  human  reason  to  arrive  at  absolute  truth  or  to  solve 
the  intellectual  difficulties  affecting  religion,  and  'shows 
that  the  only  way  to  remove  these  is  by  means  of  '  in- 
tuitive belief.'  His  aim  is  not  to  'exploit  the  incompetence 
of  reason  in  the  interests  of  faith,'  but  rather  to  show 
that  supernatural  religion  is  indispensable  as  a  comple- 
ment to  natural  reason.  From  the  "misery  of  man,'  i.e. 
man  as  a  thinking  and  feeling  being,  who  finds  him- 
self out  of  harmony  with  the  sum  of  things  and  in 
contradiction  with  himself,  Pascal  deduces  the  duty  of 
learning  how  to  'humiliate  reason'  and  accept  as  a  gift 
of  divine  grace  revealed  religion.  '  C'est  Dieu  lui-meme 
qui  les  incline  a  croire ;  et  ainsi  ils  soiit  tres  efficacement 
persuades.'  The  antinomies  of  human  thought  and  the 
incongruities  of  human  life  find  their  explanation  and 
reconciliation  in  Christianity. 

About  the  veracity  of  the  Christian  faith  he  has  no 
doubt.  Both  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  words  of 
Christ  and  their  occasional  obscurities  convince  him  of 
their  truth.  Aa  for  contradictions  which  prove  a  stumbling- 
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block  to  others, '  tout«8  ces  contrar 
plus  m'^loigner  de  la  connaissance 
qui  m'a  le  plua  tot  conduit  a  la  viri 
style  and  equivocal  utterances  serv 
of  enlightening  the  elect  and  of  vis 
judicial  blindness.  It  is  enough  foi 
i>^  the  only  religion  which  gives  i 
nature  and  attempts  to  solve  the  e: 
later  days  Pascal  writes  rather  as  i 
as  a  Christian  rei-ivalist  rather  th 
He  has  no  patience  ^vith  those  W 
every  statement.  In  hia  own  • 
expects  from  others  instant  accep 
ecstatic  illumination.  His  subject 
of  spiritual  experience,  as  revealed 
fession — '  the  Amulet,'  as  Condorcefl 
it,  'ce  coUoque  sublime'  between  Gd 
styled  by  a  later  critic— w^hich  Pal 
heart  as  a  sacred  memento  of  his  cfl 
Pascal,  as  '  chretien,'  simply  folld 
though  the  latent  antagonism  hi 
genius  and  spontaneous  religioui 
credo  de  ces  methodes  scientifiques,'' 
those  passages  which  bear  the  mol 
to  the  victory  of  faith  over  roasonj 
said,  his  sister  tells  us, '  is  not  a  scl 
a  science  of  the  heart.'  His  de^ 
rather  than  possess  the  truth  abouf 
the  'Penseos'  adumbrate  a  change  iq 
appealing  to  inner  experience  rathell 
To  quote  M.  Boutroux  (p.  201) :— 

'SeloD  cette  m^tbode  la  condition  pri 
stration  de  la  religion  serait  I'eveil  ei^ 
de  poss^der  Dieu,  d^sir  qui  it  la  T^rif 
f|u'a  opprimii  tiotre  vie  sensible ;  il  s'ag 
nature  mSme  Texigence  du  sm-naturelj 
I'influence  de  Pascal,  lu  et  meditt  en  t 
que  ae  d^veloppaieut  ees  cflt^s  de  I'apd 

Of  the  three  methods  for  arnvM 
by  Pascal — discovery,  demonstratiil 
the  last  which  henceforth  occupiej 
pursuit  of  scientific  discovery  ia  al 
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rounds ;  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  religious  truth  by 

16  ordinary  process  of  reasoning  is  discarded.     His  sole 

fcim  is  to  subdue  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  humbly  to 

eept  the  mysteries  of  faith  as  revealed  directly  in  the 

leart  and  conscience. 

This  leads  to  an  interesting  enquiry.     What  would  his 

ittitnde  have  been,  in  view  of  later  intellectual  changes 

the  relative  claims  of  science  and  rehgion,  had  he  lived 

the  twentieth  instead  of  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

he  applied  his  keen  uiathematical  mind,  his  logical 

[^umen  and  quickness  in  spiritual  perception  to  questions 

rhich  have  arisen  iji  the  so-called  conflict  between  science 

id  faith,  what  w^ould  be  his  attitude  as  to  recent  specula- 

Idons  on  this  head  ?     We  can  only  ^ess.     When  writing 

the   Queen  of  Sweden  in  1650,  i.e.  four  years  before 

lis  'conversion  definitive,*  in  the  letter  accompanying  the 

ilculating  machine  invented  by  himself,  he  compares 

le  empire  of  the  savant  over  inferior  minds  to  that  of 

lers  over  their  subjects,  thus  putting  in  a  proud  claim 

>r  the  paramount  authority  of  science.     So,  too,  at  the 

iggestion   of   Roannez,  he   engaged   in   studies   on   the 

cloid,  to  prove  '  que  des  esprits  forts  et  solides  peuvent 

bona  Chretiens  en  mfime  temps."    Also,  in  the  two 

igments  '  De   I'csprit   g^ometrique '  and   '  De   I'art  de 

greuader,'  there  are  indications  that  he  started  originally 

rith   the  idea  of  applying  the  scientific  method  to  his 

ipology  of  religion.     It  is  only  in   his  declining  years, 

fter  his  final  conversion,  that  he  flies  to  faith  as  a  refuge 

am  the  uncertainties  of  science  and  philosophy,  though 

|e  had  spoken  at  times  of  the  certitudes  of  religion  us 

lite  equal  to  those  attainable  by  the  methods  adopted 

the  concerns  of  everyday  life. 

Under  the  influence  of  modern  thought  and  learning, 

pascal  would  probably  have  adopted  a  more  conciliatory 

letbud  towards  scientific  doubters  whose  present  attitude 

swards  religion  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  scien- 

ific   world   in   his    day.      The   'cosmic   emotion'  which 

itisfies  their   religious  yearnings  would   have   found  a 

idy  response  in  his  own  heart,  though  he  would  have 

minted  out  to  them  that  the  feeling  produced  by  the 

imensity  of  the  universe  is  one  of  oppression    rather 

lan  of  helpfulness  towards  devout  aspiration.    He  would 

ive  sympathised  ivith  Spencer  when,  in  one  of  his  later 
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utterances,  he  avers  that '  the  con 
origia  ur  cause,  inStiite  apace  has 
ever  exiat,  produces  in  lue  a,  feeli 
But  he  would  have  added  that, 
in  a  divine  Providence  to  soothe 
atoms,  the  presence  of  inexorab! 
giver,  of  an  all-powerful  force 
leaves  the  mind  in  a  state  of  be^ 
enfeebled  by  an  appalling  sense  of  j 
that  Nature,  immoral,  cold,  cruel,  ] 
struggles,  can  of  itself  neither  evcH 
tial  regard  and  affection,  nor  suhi 
or  stimulate  the  higher  aspiratiol 
fierce  struggle  for  existence.  ' 

Had  Pascal  lived  in  our  dayJ 
conditiona  more  favourable  for  { 
genius,  be  would,  along  with  manjJ 
have  been  impressed  by  the  truU 
recognising  the  spiritual  side  of  a 
by  it,  have  willingly  assented  t<j 
*  though  a  man  of  science  may  { 
theologian  cannot,  conaistently  M 
ciples,  disbelieve  science "  (Illin^ 
course  of  time  and  with  the  pH 
standpoint  has  been  reached,  as  sj 
spiritualised  and  theology  more  : 
progress  of  science  is  regarded! 
apologists  of  the  day  '  a»  part 
the  human  mind.' 

Scientitic  men  like  Huxley 
patient  of  miracle,  more  so  peri 
forts'  of  Pascal's  day,  who  sharei 
tions  of  the  age ;  but,  unltke  thesei 
before  the  unknown  force,  under  ■ 
name),  behind  the  cosmos.  Nor  i4 
present  day  use  such  an  argumenj 
as  the  following,  quoted  from  Pas 

■  Miracle,  e'est  un  effet  qui  cxcAde  la  1 
qu'oa  y  emploie;  et  nou-miracle,  c'es| 
la  force  naturelle  des  moyens  qu'on  ] 
gu^rissent  par  I'iuvocatioii  du  diablj 
car  ceia  u'exc^de  pas  la  force  uatur^ 
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Wor  must  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Pascal  waa 
Uisloyal  to  science  when,  from  religious  scruples,  be 
leased  to  follow  scientific  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  be 
Speaks  in  the  '  Penst^es '  of  the  duty  of  '  cr^nce  a  la 
Science,'  though  he  becomes  '  un  dogmatique  malgre  lui ' 
'in  defending  religion  against  its  scientific  opponents. 
■"We  need  not  be  surprised  at  this  attitude  of  mind  on  the 
tpart  of  Pascal  when  we  find  Amiel,  a  child  of  the  nine- 
iteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  attempt  at  constructing 
ia  pbiloBophical  system  of  Christianity  as  '  to  some  extent 
iftin  illusion,  since  faith  cannot  be  entirely  resolved  into 
i^science ' ;  oi*.  again,  affirming  almost  in  Pascal's  own 
{•language,  'Faith  is  a  certitude  without  proof  .  .  .  the 
postulate  of  a  higher  truth  which  is  to  bring  all  things 
{into  harmony.'  This  was  in  1871.  A  generation  has  passed 
iaway  since  then ;  and  now  we  hear  another  voice  speaking 
gin  a  similar  environment,  but  in  a  more  hopeful  tone,  of 
-a  possible  harmony  when,  in  the  words  of  M.  Sabatier, 
■piety  and  science  shall  have  become  so  mutually  inter- 
penetrated as  to  be  thoroughly  united  into  a  single  en- 
'  tity :  inward  piety  the  conscience  of  science,  and  science 
;  the  legitimate  expression  of  piety.' 

^  What  has  been  said  of  Pascal's  view  of  the  relation- 
■uttip  between  faith  and  science  applies  equally  to  his 
^view  on  the  relative  importance  of  reason  and  revelation. 
^e  is  fearless  in  his  appeal  to  reason  ;  it  was  the  tendency 
■tf  the  day  to  examine  and  handle  rehgion  rationally ; 
^nd,  though  theology  was  still  regarded  among  '  disput- 
,  ing  theologists'  as  the  'empress  of  sciences,'  to  depreciate 
son  ^vould  have  been  absurd  in  an  age  of  argumen- 
itive  subtlety,  when  Moliuist  and  Jansenist,  Arminian 
id  Calvinist,  Jesuit  and  the  author  of  the  '  Provincial 
atters'  were  pitted  against  one  another,  each  relying 
kn  the  force  of  argument  quite  as  much  as  on  the 
Itppeal  to  antiquity.  Wi-iting  to  his  sister  two  years 
fter  his  first  conversion,  and  referring  to  the  defence  of 
le  Christian  verities,  Pascal  remarks  that  "le'raisonne- 
lent  bien  conduit  portait  a  les  croire  quoiqu'il  faille  les 
roire  sans  I'aide  du  raisonnement."  In  the  '  Pensees ' 
le  says,  '  Si  on  soumet  tout  a  la  raison,  notre  religion 
"ii'aura  rieu  de  mysterieux  ni  de  sumaturel.  Si  on  choquc 
les  principes  de  la  raison,  notre  religion  sera  absurde 
et  ridicule.'  In  innumerable  passages  he  insists  ai\  ^*asi 
Vol.  204.— JS^o.  407.  2  N 
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*II  qV  El  r!flti  de  s!  oonforme&Ta  ntison  qui 
raison  dane  les  choaea  qui  sont  de  foi  ;  et  rioj 
jk  la  raison  que  le  d^saveu  de  In  raison  dans 
sont  pas  de  foi.    Ce  sont  deux  exc^  ^alei 
d'exclui-e  la  iitisoa,  de  n'admettre  qne  la  r&isd 

This  does  not  mean  a  complete  divorce  ]j 
and  faith ;  it  is  simply  a  balanced  etabi 
respective  spheres  and  relative  besirin^' 
It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  claira 
and  personal  conviction:  'Si  rantiqititel 
de  la  cr^nce,  les  anciens  ^taient  sans  regl^ 
p£iscal  had  his  doubts ;  probably  he  j 
more  than  when  he  most  believed,  or  tU 
was  most  firmly  persuaded  ofi  his  beliefs  ;i 
se6a '  afford  many  a  glimpse  of  this  state  i 
fact  that  these  doubts  exist  forms  the  ral 
according  to  Pascal,  for  accepting  autjj 
guide,  '  la  raison  etant  flexible  a  tout.'  Hq 
the  same  ground  as  Montaigne,  but  wi| 
serious  intention  of  vindicating  the  trull 
This  leads  us  to  a  further  stage  of  our  eni 
whether  Pascal  was  a  devout  sceptic,  andj 
scepticism  compares  with  that  of  Mont-a 
subconscious  or  unconscious  scepticiBm  ofi 
religious  thinkers  and  apologists. 
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ous  ne  connaiesons  ni  I'existence  ni  la  nature  de  Dieu, 
HTcequ'il  n'a  ni  etendue  iii  bornes,'  For  this  reason 
tecal,  in  the  first  part  of  the  '  Pens^e,"  dwells  with 
uch  emphasis  and  pathos  on  the  impei-fection  of  human 
turo,  and  this  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  second 
,rt  ivhich  ^as  to  have  formed  his  apology. 

Like  Descartes,  he  uses  provisional  doubt  as  a 
epping-stone  to  faith.  He  is  not  the  sceptic  as 
etched  by  Couaui  ivith  an  eye  on  his  own  contem- 
)raries,  tormented  by  doubt  and  not  always  successful 
finding  an  asylum  in  faith.  Faecal'B  scepticism 
isembles    rather    the  '  theological  scepticism '  of    some 

our  modem  apologists,  adopting  the  sceptical  method 

reasoning  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Christian 
jctrine,  as  for  example  Mr  Balfour  in  his  "Defence  of 

ilosophic  Doubt'  and  in  the  'Foundations  of  BeUef,' 
le  '  Pensees '  are  *  les  paroles  d'un  croyant' ;  the  author 
arts  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Had  it  been  ether- 
ise, the  Port-Royalists  would  have  disowned  the  hook, 
ley  published  it  in  due  time,  vrith  their  own  emenda- 
>n8  and  excisions,  no  doubt,  but  as  a  work  calculated 

guide  men  from  the  errors  of  unbelief  to  the  verities 

the  Christian  faith.  On  this  point  we  could  not  find, 
irhaps,  a  better  witness  than  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  '  Was 
iscal  then  a  sceptic,'  he  asks  in  his  acute  study  on 
le  subject,  'or  a  sincere  believer?  The  answer  is  surely 
jviouB.  He  was  a  sincere  and  humble  and  even  an 
iject  believer  precisely  because  he  was  a  thorough- 
ling  sceptic' 

From  first  to  last,  as  we  fare  informed  by  those 
ho  knew  him  best,  Pascal  was  a  convinced  Christian, 
though  his  convictions  were  not  always  equally  strong 
or  his  religious  fervour  altogether  free  from  fluctua- 
ons.  In  the  end,  the  Christian  supplanted  the  sceptic 
te  Jansenist  conquered  the  Pyrrhonist.  '  II  u'es^aye  pas, 
i  Havet  says,  'd'echapper  au  doute ;  il  s'y  enfonce  au 
ntraire,  esp^rant  tirer  du  doute  meme  le  secret  de  son 
ilut.'  People  say  scepticism  made  Pascal  a  Christian, 
imarks  Vinet;  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that 
bristianity  made  him  a  sceptic.  It  is  through  the 
pstibule  of  scepticism  that  he  would  make  men  enter  the 
nctuary  of  faith.  In  this  Pascal  entirely  differs  from 
ontaigue,  who  feigns  to  be  religious  when  lie  ^"co^owo&s 
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the  doctrine  of  universal  doubt,  whereas  Pascal  poBeeM 
a  sceptic  when  he  wants  to  press  home  more  effectiullr 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  relig^ion.  In  their  respectin 
attitudes  neither  was  a  pretender ;  but  the  hhmi 
atmosphere  around  them  and  the  state  of  their  on 
mind  produced  certain  obscurities  and  apparent  contn- 
dictions  which  make  it  hard  noivadays  to  know  howiir 
the  one  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  scepticism  Bi 
the  other  to  a  temporary  afflatus  of  reli^ous  seatinK*- 
This  invites  comparison  between  the  twro  men,  and  ti» 
consideration  how  far  Pascal  is  influenced  or  repelled  ^ 
bis  great  predecessor  and,  to  some  extent,  bis  master. 

Of  the  two  types  of  mind  described  by  PaseaL  »• 
possessing  'force  et  droiture  d'eaprit,'  and  the  olbff 
'  6tendu6  d'esprit,'  his  belongs  to  the  former,  thai  a 
Montaigne  to  the  latter  ;  yet,  not^thstanding  tbi 
radical  diiference  in  their  mental  constitution.  Food 
had  much  of  Montaigne  within  him.  Also,  in  the  fi" 
years  between  his  first  and  second  conversions,  be  was* 
diligent  reader  of  the  '  Essays,'  his  '  profane  Bible,'  aJ 
during  that  time  became  Montaigne's  ardent  di£cipl<' 
From  him  he  derived  his  low  estimate  of  human  nature, 
its  inconstancy,  vanity,  and  feeble  aelf-comphacency.  H» 
does  not  indulge  in  Montaigne's  mocking  humour,  oi 
has  little  sympathy  with  his  moral  nonchalance  ;  and  l» 
is  much  more  severe  thau  his  mentor,  as  when  he  dWb 
on  the  unreliableness  of  our  fellow-men ;  '  Nous  » 
sommes  que  mensonge,  duplicity,  contrarietos.'  When 
Montaigne  speaks  with  good-humoured  tolerance,  Pasal 
speaks  with  a  pitiless  scorn  of  human  inconsistency  tut 
perveraoness  ;  where  Montaigne  only  sees  man  swcrrinf 
unsteadily  from  side  to  side,  Pascal  sees  a  fallen  croatim 
whom  nothing  can  save  but  a  niimcle  of  grace. 

In  politics  Pascal  follows  Montaigne,  criticising  will 
cool,  urbane  irony  human  institutions,  putting  his  fingcrv 
the  weak  points  in  the  argument  by  which  thewi'i 
of  property  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  are  dt  i 
He  speaks  of  the  '  faiitai(>ic  des  lots,'  and  says,  yii^ 
something  like  a  sneer,  that  the  basis — .justice  and  tmtli 
— on  which  they  are  professedly  founded,  are  two  &ni> 
points  which  our  instruments  aie  too  blunt  to  touch 
Like  Montaigne,  Pascal  approaches  dangerous  gromwi  » 
'king  of  the  natural  right  of  insurrection.    From  Mop* 
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taigne  he  learns  to  smile  at  the  trifles  which  produce  im- 
portant issues  in  public  affairs.  The  shape  of  Cleopatra's 
nose  cau  change  the  face  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  '  ce  petit 
gravier,"  cutting  short  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  puts 
a  new  complexion  on  English  politics  and  society. 

Both  are  equally  ready  to  laugh  at  their  own  follies 
as  well  as  at  those  of  others,  and  both  are  above  all 
staunch  upholders  of  '  honnetet^ ' ;  '  la  r6gle  c'est  I'honne- 
tet^,"  is  the  moral  code  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  like  '  the  religion  of  all  sensible  men '  of  our 
own  day,  it  is  the  humanistic  ideal  of  perfection.  Never- 
theless, in  their  moral  conceptions,  they  differ  toto 
cmto.  In  Pascal's  view,  '  la  vraie  nature  de  I'homme, 
son  vrai  bion  et  la  vraie  vertu  et  la  vraie  religion  sont 
choses  dont  la  connaissance  est  inseparable.'  He  has  no 
patience  with  Montaigne's  laxity  in  matters  of  religion 
and  morality.  This  divergence  receives  further  illustra- 
tion from  their  respective  views  of  death.  For  Montaigne 
death  has  no  terrors  ;  he  stoically  steels  his  mind  so  as 
calmly  to  await  the  end  without  troubling  himself  over- 
much about  that  'something  after  death' which  weighs 
BO  heavily  on  Pascal's  mind.  The  latter  is  in  the  thrall 
of  Jansenism,  its  horror  of  eternal  death.  '  Je  mourrai 
eeul,'  he  exclaims  ;  the  dread  solitariness  of  the  soul  in 
the  supreme  moment  is  to  him  an  overwhelming  thought. 
[      There  is  something  after  the  manner  of  Montaigne  in  the 

I  sentence,  '  Le  dernier  acte  est  sauglant,  quelque  belle  que 
Boit  la  com^die  en  tout  le  reste.  On  jette  enfin  de  la 
terre  sur  la  tete,  et  en  voilk  pour  jamais.'  But  there  is 
something  utterly  at  variance  with  Montaigne's  view  of 
death  in  that  grandly  lugubrious  passage : — 
coi 
Hi 
dit 
nut 


I*  Qu'on  a' imagine  un  uombre  d'hommes dans  lee  chatnes.et  toua 
|condamn^s  k  la  mort,  dont  les  uns  ^tant  choque  jour  6gorg^ 
la  vue  des  autres,  ceux  qui  restent  voient  leur  propre  con- 
lition  danscellede  leurs  semblables,  et  seregai-dant  les  uns  les 
'autres  avec  douleur  et  sans  esi>^rauce,  atteudent  leur  tour; 
c'est  I'image  de  la  coudition  des  hommes '  (i,  vii,  6). 


There  is  one  more  important  difference,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  must  bring  this  comparison  to  a 
Dlose,  namely,  the  tone  of  the  '  Apologie  of  Sebonde '  aa 
compared  with  that  pervading  the  '  Penates,'  which  some 
Iregard  as  another  version  of,  or  sequel  to  it  'Les  "Pens^es  " 
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de  celui-ci  ne  Bont,  k  les  bien  prendre,   que  le 
de  "  I'Apologie  de  Sebondo  "  refait  avec  pnidTiomiR  t-n 
Sainto-Beuve  id  hia  history  of  Port-KoyaL     But  in  \m 
they  differ  widely.     They  are  like  each  other  in  ei^M 
ating  on  the  impotence  of  natural    reason ;   they  tW 
fore  tend   alike   towards  'theolo^CHl    scepticiBin.*    6^, 
whereaB   Monta^ne   Hmiles  at  the    prebenaiom  of 
with  his  feeble  gra^p  of  facts  and  principles,  to  soht 
enigmas  of   existence,  Pascal  tretublee,  overpowered  h) 
a  sense  of  hie  own  infirmity,  in  face  of  the  g^reat  problem 
'L'iinmense  enigme  de  I'onivers,  pesant   sur  rhonunet! 
r^raaant,  fait  sourire  Montaigne  de  la  vauite  de  not  pn- 
tentions.    Elle  ^pouvante  Pascal' (Faguet).     He,  too, 
laugh  at  human  error ;   and  in  the  '  Provincial 
those   '  immortal    liars,'   which   contain     more   wit. 
Voltaire,  than   the  comedies  of   Moliere,  be  eroploy^i 
he   says   himself,   'un   style  agreable,  railleur.  et  dinr 
tissant.'     But   in    the    'Pens^s'    there     is    none  of  lb 
raillerie  siniatre  of  the  'Apologie  de  Sebonde.'     Pa8a^ 
rire  differs  from  the  ricanement  of  Montaigne.     The  « 
employs  laughter  to  conceal  doubt  under  cover  of  wm 
accommodation  to  current  beUefs ;    in  the  othei'  we 
reminded    of    the   words   of    Tei-tullian    quoted    in   tti 
eleventh  of  the  'Provincial  Letters":  '  C'est  proprenHBt 
k  la  v6rite  qu'il  appartient  de  rire  .   .  .   paj-cequ'elle  tf 
assurt^e  de  la  \'ictoire.'     There  is  nothing   in   Pascal  d 
Sainte-Beuve's  '  d^mou  malin.' 

Pascal  is  a  Christian  satirist  whose  incisive  dialeetia 
and  fine  irony,  expressed  with  the  eloquence  of  ooUf 
passion  and  transparent  earnestness,  deal  a  daathbloi 
to  the  false  presentment  of  religion  and  the  monl 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuits.  Mingling  ■  subtle  irony  witb 
grave  attack,'  he  exposes  '  les  subtilit^s  d*une  cIumw 
theologique '  of  his  wily  opponents.  There  ia  laughter; 
but,  as  Pascal,  referring  to  it,  says,  there  is  a  vast  differ 
ence  between  laughing  at  religion  and  laughing  at  thoM 
who  profane  it  by  their  extravagant  opinions.  For  thu 
reason,  Bossuet,  when  asked  what  he  would  like  to  ha« 
done  in  place  of  his  own  work,  promptly  reptied.  'to 
have  written  the  "Provincial  Letters,"'  These  lettsO 
were  composed  for  the  world  at  large,  not  the  tbeoJ»- 
gians ;  they  were  intended  *  to  confound  with  laagbt«r 
the  errors '  of  the  Jesuits.     A  different  tone  pervades  lb* 
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*  PeuB^es.'  Here,  too,  there  are  gteamB  of  wit,  flaehes  of 
a  Bombre  ^andeur,  ehining,  but  with  a  subdued  lumino- 
sity, the  gloom  of  human  sorrow  and  the  shadow  of  the 
croas  brooding  over  thera.  If  there  is  a  spirit  of  raillerie, 
it  is  that  of  a  modern  Elijah  severely  rebuking  the  reli- 
gious indifEerenoe  of  the  age,  warning  it  not  to  halt 
between  two  opinions,  and  exposing  the  hopelessnees  of 
scepticism  in  order  to  convert  the  sceptic. 

There  is  a  passionate  tone  of  earnest  animadversion 
in  addressing  the  sceptic  which  marks  oS  Pascal's  method 
of  apologetics  from  that  of  writers  dealing  ^vitll  doubt 
in  the  present  day,  a  change  of  attitude  illustrated  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  in  Mr  Ward's  book  already 
referred  to.  Following  J.  H.  Newman  in  his  theory  of 
development,  this  writer  postulates  the  principle  of 
•theological  evolution'  as,  concurrently  with  'the  per- 
sistency of  certain  religious  ideas,'  producing  '  a  living 
and  developing  theology,  capable  of  organic  growth.'  He 
regards  it  as  the  'analogue  to  a  science  which  contem- 
plates and  investigates  the  laws  of  evolution  in  other 
departments.'  In  this,  he  thinks,  will  be  found  '  the  key 
to  a  solution  of  our  pi-esent  difficulties,'  which  should 
'  eventually  prove  an  antidote  to  doubt '  and  serve  to 
repel  the  charge  of  rigidity  preferred  against  the  Roman 
Church  by  showing  that  she  is  willing  to  take  up  a 
position  quite  compatible  with  '  assimilation  of  contem- 
porary culture.'  Unlike  Pascal,  attempting  to  exorcise 
doubt  by  arguments  resting  on  supernatural  authority, 
and  scornfully  rejecting  the  help  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy, the  modem  Roman  Catholic  apologist  accepts 
ajicient  theological  propositions  with  a  new  explication, 
as  'the  chief  intellectual  remedy  from  the  epidemic  of 
doubt  arising  from  the  threatened  divorce  between  the 
view  of  the  world  long  associated  with  Christian  theo- 
logy and  that  suggested  by  the  modem  development  of 
the  positive  sciences.' 

A  similar  rapprochement  we  note  in  the  last  work  of 
M.  Sabatier,  as  representative  of  Ubera!  Protestantism 
in  Prance.  It  serves  to  measure  the  distance  between 
the  Protestantism  of  the  seventeenth  and  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Pascal  himself  has  been  called  a  'Pro- 
testant  monk,'  on  the  strength  of  his  unreserved  accept- 
ftance  of  the  Augustinian  determinism  of  the  Jansenists. 
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But  Pascal  never  swerved  in  his  alle^ance  to 
and  by  his  asceticism  proved  himself  more  t)uiD  a 
Catholic.  Yet,  like  a  Protestant  in  liis  conti"oversy 
the  Jesuits  and  his  opponents  at  the  Roman  Coria. 
takes  his  stand  on  the  Bible  and  the  autonomy  of 
science.  He  claima  the  right  of  private  judgment  «!■ 
in  matters  of  faith.  'If  my  letters  are  condemned* 
Rome,  that  which  I  condenm  in  them  is  ooudemned  ii 
heaven,"  he  says,  adding,  'Ad  tuum,  Domine  Jeau,  triho- 
nal  appello.' 

On  these  counts  we  may  compare  Ills  standpoint  wit^ 
that  of  modem  Protestant  thinkers  in  their  efforts  U 
meet  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  'elegant  incredulity ' J 
the  intellectual  class.  With  some  of  the  concessions  msdf 
by  them  he  would  have  had  no  sympathy,  as  whai 
e.g.,  M.  Sabatier  speaks  of  the  Bible,  '  the  last  bulwark  nf 
authority,'  as  a  collection  of  historical  docmnents  whirti 
give  positive  evidence  for  the  special  religious  evolatiis 
of  which  they  are  the  product '  {p.  240),  or  when  be  aik 
that  its  value  does  not  consist  in  '  the  documentary  eii- 
dence  it  affords  for  dogmatic  theology  to  formulate  itedl 
but  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  which  it  eontaina  te 
the  formation  of  character  and  the  reformation  of  lifr* 
(p.  244).  Pascal  would  never  have  penned  words  likf 
these.  He  might,  however,  have  agreed  to  a  statenunt 
such  as  the  following;  'Free  enquiry  with  regard  » 
authority  is  not  only  a  right,  it  is  a  duty.  The  now  tnilk 
discovered  by  free  enquiry  is  older  and  more  venerahk 
than  the  most  venerable  society'  (preface,  p.  xxxiv).  Tbm 
are  fragments  in  the  '  Thoughts '  to  that  effect.  But 
the  course  of  religious  development  is  from  authori' 
liberty,  from  the  '  evolution  of  the  religion  of  the  1 
towards  the  religion  of  the  spirit,'  is  an  idea  fai-  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  most  advanced  theologians  of  the  senn- 
teenth  century. 

Thus  we  see  a  marked  change  of  front  in  mod«ni 
apologetics.  It  now  aims  at  greater  simplicity.  It  is  leM 
concerned  with  documentary  proof  to  establish  tiie  claims 
of  revelation.  '  It  is  not  miracles  that  matter,'  says  Pn- 
feasor  Hamaok  in  his  work, '  What  is  Christianity?'  'The 
question  on  which  everj-thing  turns  is  whether  we  aw 
helplessly  yoked  to  an  inexorable  necessity,  or  whether 
a  God  exists  who  rules  and  governs,  and  whose  powi 
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impel  Nature  we  can  move  by  prayer  and  make  a  part 
f  our  experience.'  It  addresses  itself  to  those  deeper 
roblems  which  lie  behind  dogmatic  formulBo.  i.e.  tho 
ivine  fatherhood  as  the  central  fact  in  human  life,  *  the 
•transmutation  of  values  '  as  presented  to  the  mind  by  the 
Christian  religion,  itself  regarded  as  the  soul  of  morality, 
and  morality  as  the  body  of  religion,  and  '  the  gospel  as  a 
social  message  with  the  love  of  Christ  as  a  binding  force 
in  the  social  nexus,  and  the  law  of  love  as  a  prime  factor 
in  the  "  social  province." '  Beyond  this,  and  in  its  transcen- 
dental aspects  resting  '  on  the  conviction  that  Jesus  lives, 
we  (i.e.  the  modern  apologists  who  follow^  Harnack)  still 
base  those  hopes  of  citizenship  in  an  eternal  city  which 
make  our  earthly  life  worth  living  and  tolerable.'  Thus, 
comparing  religion  with  knowledge,  and  distinguishing  a 
spiritual  from  a  material  view  of  the  universe,  it  sets  itself 
to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  as  a  theory  of  life 
and  an  explanation  of  human  development. 

^  Where  and  how  the  curve  of  the  world  and  the  curve  of  our 
own  life  begin — that  curve  of  which  it  shows  iis  oulya  section 
— and  whither  this  curve  leads,  knowledge  does  not  tell  us. 

IYet,  if  with  a  steady  will  we  afBrm  the  forces  and  the 
standards  which,  on  the  summits  of  our  iuuer  life,  shine  out  as 
our  highest  good,  nay,  as  our  real  self;  if  we  are  earnest  and 
courageous  enough  to  accept  thera  as  the  great  reality  and 
direct  our  lives  by  them ;  and  if  we  then  look  at  the  course  of 
mankind's  history,  follow  its  upwartl  development,  and  search 
in  strenuous  and  patient  service  for  the  communion  of  minds 
Jn  it,  we  shall  not  faint  in  weariness  and  despair,  but  become 
certain  of  God,  of  the  God  whom  Jesus  Christ  called  his  I<Hther, 
and  who  is  also  our  Father.' 


These  words  form  the  concluding  sentencesof  Hamack's 
[book ;  they  are  the  last  words  of  Protestantism.  They 
indicate  an  abandonment  of  the  outer  lines  of  defence 
and  a  falling  back  on  the  line  of  inner  fortification.  The 
[Christian  apologist  here  takes  his  stand  on  Christian 
theism,  personal  attachment  to  the  '  Deus  absconditus,' 
*  le  Dieu  qui  se  cache '  of  Pascal,  and  a  mystical  union 
I  with  Christ  as  the  '  basal  principle '  of  modem  belief. 

Is  there  any  gain  or  loss  by  this  change  of  front  ?  To 
I  answer  this  question  we  must  critically  compare  Pascal's 
f  standpoint,  as  a  whole,  with  that  taken  up  by  modern 
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apologists.    In  his  case  we  noU 

when  the  study  of  abstract  scie 

intellectual  life,  when  faith  and 

kept   apart ;   the   second,  when 

overshadows  all  else,  when  faiti 

attainment  of  wisdom,  and   scief 

discarded  as  guides  to  divine  la| 

language  of  his  critic,  'this  moded 

liimself  iu  tears  before  the  foot  { 

picture  of  intellectual  abasemenjj 

recent  apologetics  follows  a  cont^ 

intellectual  process.     Whilst  assij 

portance  to  faith  and  science  ret 

to  fuse  rational  and  revealed  truti 

the  study  of  religion  on  scientififll 

nists,   on   the   contrary,   are   incj 

cleavage  between  faith  and  sci 

latter  alone  the  right  to  establil 

the  former  to  the  region  of  emon 

Accordingly  we  find  the  modej 

behind  'the  bulwark  of  rational  tbj 

sary  to  science  for  its  own  comj 

'  the  rational  necessity  of  an  aded 

the  cosmos,  and  the  ethical  expa 

presence  and  authority  in  the  coi 

ventures  to  express  legitimate  d 

duty  of  acting  provisionally  as 

apologists  speak  of  the  '  instinci 

'not  set  aside  in  consequence  ofl 

nor  is  it  allowed  to  check  the  dJ 

tion  '  (Ward,  op.  cit.  p.  207).     Wl^ 

assurance  of  knowledge,  they  falj 

intuitive   belief ;  and,   far  from  ! 

doubt,"  they  listen  to  the  '  inner  ^ 

in   'The  Ancient  Sage,"  and   clinj 

form   of   faith,    though    not    invi 

•  unalterable  and  final  shape  of  eej 

Pascal,  mth  all   the  passional 

heated  in  the  controversial  strife 

to  estabh'sh   the  truth  of  Chrietil 

miracle,  type,  prophecy — sucli  wfl 

to  the  religious  warfare  of   his   < 

dififerent  intellectual  atmosphere,  j 
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Jf   true  religion   by  the   'beauty  of  its  activities."     The 
ilmer  tone  of  reasoning  now  adopted  may  have  aome- 
times  the  appearance  of  tepid  allegiance,  the  acceptance 
af  a  religion  bom  of  doubt  and  scruple,  and   may  lead 
[some  to  yearn  for  the  fervour  even  of  a  false  faith,  so 
lit  be  real,  or  a  beUef  firmly  held  though  resting  on  in- 
I  secure  foundations.     This  would  seem  to  he  a  reverting 
I     to  Pascal's  standpoint,  '  faisant  tout  comnie  s'ils  croyaient.' 

•  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  only  that  our  modem  writers 
on  the  subject  have  learned  to  speak  with  the  moderation 
,,  of  caution  taught  by  scientific  training.  Thus  we  find 
i  confirmed  agnostics  like  Sir  Leshe  Stephen,  whom  none 
■  will  accuse  of  a  leaning  towards  '  make-believe '  religion, 
^recommending  'judicious  reticence  on  the  part  of  philo- 
sophers by  allowing  speculation  to  filtrate  gradually 
through  the  pores  of  the  old  creed,'  Thus  again  we  find 
I  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  '  Autobiography,'  assuming  a  more 
(friendly  attitude  towards  religious  ci'eeds, 

'from  a  deepening  conviction  that  the  sphere  occupied  by 
Ithem  can  never  become  an  unfilled  sphere,  but  that  thei-e 
fmust  continue  to  arise  afreah  the  great  questions  couceming 
i  ourselves  and  surrounding  things ;  and  that,  if  not  positive 

answers,  then  modes  of  consciousness,  standing  in  place  of 
,  jKJsitive  answers,  must  ever  remain.' 

If  such  is  the  attitude  of  the  opponents,  the  modem 
defenders  of  the  faith  need  not  incur  the  censure  of  facile 
r  accommodation.     Where  matters  of  insuperable  difficulty 
[are  concerned,  may  they  not  adopt  a  method  of  cautious 
and  reverential  criticism  which  ia  both  conservative  and 
I  progressive,   pursuing  the  path  of   hopeful  enquiry,  yet 
insisting  on   the  central  contents   of   religion^ — God,  the 
soul,  and  immortality?   Not  startled  into  fear,  like  Pascal, 
by  the  *  awful  vision  of  truth,'  but  braced  up  by  his  Chris- 
tian stoicism ;  not  vaguely  confounding  faith  with  fancy, 
but  yielding  to  the  inexorable  necessity  of  existing  facta  : 
such  men  will  go  their  way  and  fulfil  their  task  of  saving 
what  can  be  saved  frora  the  wreck  of  universal  doubt. 


'  Undiiped  of  fancy,  henceforth  man 
Must  labour  1 — must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  divine.' 
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Thua  modem  religiouB  though 
keen  scrutiny,  examining  the  h 
from  the  ages  of  the  past  and  ga 
future  and  ita  as  yet  uiirevealed 
discoTeries,  opens  the  Janus  pd 
both  ways  in  the  sense  of  disinfl 
the  former  advocntes  of  '  doii| 
by  means  of  honest  research  i 
the  past  with  the  future.  Sud 
defenders  of,  the  truth  will  find  il 
perplexities  of  modern  problems' 
direct  them  in  their  work.  Concei 
truth  it  has  been  said  ironically,! 
font  pas  croire."  This  does  not  ftppi; 
As  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  medib 
a  kind  of  divine  sagacity  and  set  a| 
to  know  and  embrace  the  truth,  ij 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  strougl^ 
These  'Thoughts'  act  like  a  sti 
thought  generally  in  their  stem  ai 
the  facts  of  existence  without  flin| 
no  timid  concealments  or  vain  a| 
'  apostles  of  reason '  by  astute  d^ 
finesse  ' ;  they  are  |uiicontaminat 
of  fallacious  apologetics.'  They, 
trenchant  criticism  with  the  read] 
for  the  truth's  sake ;  they  exhibit  i 
of  a  noble-minded  man,  capable  oi 
a£fection  of  kindred  souts,  who  t^ 
must  be  true  to  my  darkness  as  I 
light.' 
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lArt.  XII.— AN  INDIAN   RENAISSANCE. 

[1.  A  History  of  English   Education  in  India,  1781-1893. 

By  Syed  Mahmood.     M.A.O.  College,  Aligarh,  1895. 
|2.   The  History  of  the  M.A.O.    College,  Aligarh.      By  the 

Principal.     Aligarh,  1903. 

1 3.  The  Sayings  of  Muhammad.     Edited  by  Abdullah  Al- 
Mamun  AI-SuhraTvardy.  M.A.    London  :  Constable,  1005. 

14.  The  Sicord  of  Islam.    By  Arthur  N.  Wollaston,  C.I.B. 
London :  Murray,  1905. 

And  other  works. 

Contact  with  Western  thought  has,  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  kindled  a  new  life  in  each  of  the  great  communities 
of  India ;  unrecorded  and,  for  the  most  part,  unperceived. 
this  renaissance  is  yet  the  most  momentous  consequence 
of  the  British  occupation.  Our  railways,  our  roads,  and 
our  canals  will  endure  only  so  long  as  the  '  British  Peace ' 
is  maintained ;  but  the  English  ideas  which  are  trans- 
forming Indian  society  to-day  have  a  vitality  which  does 
not  depend  upon  our  presence ;  they  are  a  leaven  which 
would  continue  to  ferment  even  If  the  political  connexion 
with  England  were  to  be  destroyed.  No  single  formula 
■will  correctly  summarise  the  different  developments  of 
this  intellectual  awakening ;  there  has  not,  indeed,  been 
one  renaissance  in  India,  but  a  series  of  renaissances,  each 
peculiar  to  a  definite  community.  The  clerkly  castes,  such 
as  the  Kayasths,  learned  Enghsh,  as  they  had  under 
other  masters  learned  Persian,  for  professional  purposes. 
Maratha  and  Bengali  Brahmans  were  captivated  by  the 
liberal  spirit  of  European  culture,  and  embraced  the 
E^nglish  conceptions  of  liberty,  patriotism,  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  individual  responsibility,  with  the  ardour  of 
a  new  gospel.  To  the  few  daring  spirits  who  in  early 
days  ventured  to  read  English,  the  world  seemed  trans- 
formed by  the  new  teaching  ;  and,  uplifted  by  a  generous 
enthusiasm,  they  went  among  their  countrymen  as  apostles 
of  European  ideas.  The  Parsis  appear  to  have  been  most 
influenced  by  the  social  organisation  of  the  West ;  they 
were  brought  by  the  course  of  trade  into  personal 
contact  with  Englishmen ;  and  they  have,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  Indian  people,  remodelled  their 
society  upon  English  lines.     The  only  general  remaxk. 
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which  can  be  made  about  these  different  movemenct .. 
that  in  no  class  were  the  old  ideals  abandoned  wiUimi 
struggle;  no  community  has  been  without  its  martynfa 
European  culture ;  and  everywhere  European  ideathirt 
so  far  prevailed  that  all  the  most  hopeful  movement!  b 
Indian  society  to-day  are  more  or  less  directly  inspired  b; 
the  Western  spirit. 

For  a  long  while  the  Muhammadans  st-ood  aloof  fne 
this  Europeanising  tendency.  Although  a  large  propuf- 
tion  of  them  are  descendants  of  Hindu  converts,  thffj  m 
very  little  influenced  by  the  ideas  prevailing  among  liidr 
Hindu  fellow-countr^Tnen.  They  feel  and  behu\'e  as  i 
distinct  community;  they  are  aliens  in  India,  mth  i 
civilisation  and  intellectual  heritage  of  their  own ;  thfj 
draw  no  inspiration  from  Sanskrit  litei"ature.  but  dcmf 
their  ideals  from  the  culture  o£  Baghdad  and  Cordon, 
they  do  not  look  upon  themselves  primarily  as  Indi&K 
but  as  members  of  the  brotherhood  of  Islam  ;  and  coiw 
quently  their  sympathies  are  with  the  Afghan  and  tJit 
Arab,  rather  than  with  the  Hindu  and  the  Sikh,  wilfl 
whom  they  share  the  soil  of  India. 

It  was  as  Moslems  rather  than  as  Indians  that  tbfj 
entertjiined  a  dishke  of  European  civilisation  ;  a  dislib 
and  distrust  of  Christendom  was  part  of  their  MooIeD 
heritage.  For  thirteen  hundred  years  Islam,  of  whid 
they  were  a  detached  fragment,  had  been  at  war  with 
Christendom,  and  each  side  had  come  to  look  upon  th* 
other  as  its  natural  enemy.  By  the  nineteenth  cental? 
the  Indian  Muhammadans  perceived  that  the  long  wtahn 
had  ended  in  the  complete  triumph  of  Christendom :  Uwy 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  'the  sword  had  depvKd 
from  Islam  * ;  but  this  bitter  reflection  only  made  tbiw 
the  more  averse  from  recognising  any  merit  in  Frankiih 
civilisation,  and  the  more  determined  to  resist  finropoBi 
influence.  The  most  bigoted  carried  their  devotion  to  the 
lost  cause  of  Islam  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  take  scrrice 
under  the  British  Government ;  and,  even  to  this  day. 
there  are  some  unbending  Puritans  who  boast  that  no 
member  of  their  family  has  ever  eaten  the  salt  of  (hi" 
Engliah. 

The  bulk  of  the  community,  however,  could  not  affori 
to  be  so  scrupulous.  Employment  under  Government  w 
the  natural  occupation  of  the  great  majority  of  well-born 
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^Muhammadans ;  under  Pathan  and  Moghul  rule  they  had 
filled  almost  all  the  appointmontB  in  the  puhlic  service ; 
and  befoi-e  the  estabUshment  of  British  authority  they 
hn4  come  to  look  upon  employment  by  the  State  as  their 
,  hereditary  calling.  From  this  profession,  which  was  no 
I  less  honourable  than  hicrative,  they  were  graduaUy  ousted 
[in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So  early  as 
|lS44  the  Government  of  India  announced  the  intention 
[of  giving  preference  in  the  puhlic  services  to  those  who 
I  had  attended  English  schools  and  had  passed  certain 
I  examinations  in  Western  arts  and  sciences.  Even  at  the 
jcost^of  exclusion  from|their  ancestral,  calling  the  Muhani- 
pinadans  refused  to  comply  with  these  conditions.  Their 
religious  teachers,  the  Maulvis,  told  them  that  they  would 
become  kafirs  (infidels)  by  the  hare  act  of  learning 
[English ;  and  the  terrifying  suggestion  became  current 
[that  the  Moslem  who  knew  English  might,  with  his  dying 
[breath,  utter  English  words  instead  of  the  Muhammadan 
confession  of  faith.  To  these  ill-grounded  convictions 
(they  sacrificed  their  worldly  prosperity.  They  suffered 
fthemselves  to  he  superseded  by  Hindus  in  the  public 
■  services ;  the  other  liberal  careers  were  being  closed 
lagainst  them  for  the  same  reason ;  forensic  pleading, 
Imedicine,  and  engineering  were  all  being  revolutionised 
[by  the  introduction  of  Enghsh  principles,  with  which 
|Muhaniniadans  refused  to  become  familiar.  The  whole 
'  community  was  in  evident  decay ;  wealth  and  social 
I  esteem  were  passing  from  them;  and  their  intellectual 
[activity  had  shrunk  to  the  composition  of  artificial  erotic 
[poetry  or  the  annotation  of  theologiojil  commentaries. 
iBuch  were  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  Muhammadan 
[renaissance  took  its  rise. 

The  awakening  assumed  the  shape  of  a  religious  reform; 
[  and  the  man  to  whom  it  was  due  was  Syed  Ahmad  Khan. 
[Himself  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  he  was  bom  and 
[brought  up  in  Delhi,  among  the  Muhammadan  grandees, 
[■who  still  followed  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Great  Moghul; 
[but,  in  defiance  of  the  traditions  of  his  family,  he  entered 
[the  service  of  the  British  Government  in  the  subordinate 
I  judicial  department,  and  behaved  with  courageous  loyalty 
[during  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  saving  several  British  lives 
[at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own.  He  was  repeatedly 
[appointed  a  member  of  the -Viceroy's  Legislative  CounciL, 
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v;aa  the  intimate  friend  of  Sir  John  Strachejr  and  otiat  H 

English  statesmen,  was  knight^id   by  the  Government  a  I 

recognition  o£  his  great  services  both   to  the  Crovnid  H 

his  own  people,  Hiid  died  in  March  1898  at  the  advaiial  I 

age  of  eighty-one.     I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  iic  I 

intimately  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  ;  and  iwillK  I 

in  England  nor  in  India  have  I  met  any  man  who  iaspM  I 

me  with  eo  strong  a  feeling  of  reverence.     His  Ufe-win  I 

was  the  inspiration  of  new  hopes  a.nd  of  a  new  ideal  inti  I 

the  minds  of  the  Indian  Muhammadans.     Like  Mo§ei,til 

use  a  parallel  that  has  occurred  to  many  SnghshmeD.  h  I 

lived  to  hring  his  people  within  sight  of    the  ProauaJl 

Land;  one  of  his  Muhammadan  friends  expressed  s  wiak  I 

thought  when  he  said,  '  Other  men   have  'written  boob  I 

and  built  colleges,  but  to  have  arrested,  as  with  «  ml  I 

across  their  path,  the  decline  of  a  whole  people  wu  tk  I 

work  of  a  Prophet.'  I 

Sir  Syed  was  before  all  things  a  rolif^ious  refarmcr.  I 

To  summarise  his   message  very  shortly,   he   sought  »  I 

i-etum  to  the  simplicity  and  common-sense  of  primhin  I 

Islam ;    he   denounced   the   traditions    and    glosses  vitk  I 

which  theologians  [had  overlaid  the  Word  of  God,  «ai  I 

appealed  to  the  Koran  to  prove  that  the  essence  of  Isisa 

was  the  acknowledgment  of  one  God    and  obedience  tt 

His  law ;    this  law,  when  properly  understood    and  d* 

encumbered   of  fabulous    accretions,    being    in   aheoltiti 

hnmiony    with    reason.      Sir    Syed    thus    originated  » 

rationaUstic  movement  in  the  Islamic  Chur^ih ;  his  0*1 

l>olief  in  reason  and  his  dielike  of  the  marvels  by  vtiA 

r*>ligion  was  obscured  made  him  always  prefer  a  natnnl 

to  a  miraculous  explanation  of  the  occurrences  of  bo); 

writ;  and  he  loved  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  Muhamnui 

himself  had  expressly  disclaimed  any  miraculous  povK 

Owing  to  his  insistence  upon  natural  law  and  his  beliff 

that  God  does  not  interfere  ^vith  the  order   of  Natart 

Sir  Syed  was  called  by  his  critics  a  '  necheri  '  (i.e.  belioiv 

in  Nature). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  desire  to  fiml  * 
rationalistic  explanation  sometimes  drove  him  to  elrain 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Although,  fw 
instance,  ho  acknowledged  the  inspiration  of  our  Kbk 
he  attempted  to  explain  away  the  miracles  of  the  W 
Testament.     He  said  to  me  upon  one  occasion  :  •  Why  do 
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^our  WTiters  ineiat  that  the  ark  rested  upon  the  very 
sutumit  of  mount  Ararat?  There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
time  of  Noah  n,  very  cousidorablo  flood,  but  that  does 
not  luean  that  the  water  covered  mount  Ararat  to 
its  topmost  peak.  I  believe  that  the  ark  came  to 
rest  upon  tho  top  of  one  of  the  lower  spui-B  of  the 
mountain.'  This  intermediate  position  between  the 
Muhaminadan  belief  iu  verbal  inspiration  and  modern 
scientific  agnosticism  was  peculiar  to  Sir  Syed  himself. 
It  was  an  unsatisfactory  compromise,  in  which  only  a  few 
minds  could  find  rest ;  and,  although  Sir  Syed  effected  a 
profound  modification  of  tho  religious  opinions  of  his 
time,  his  own  views  were  never  shared  by  any  considerable 
number  of  persons.  It  was  another  set  of  opinions, 
corollaries  of  his  religious  faith,  which  were  destined  to 
exercise  a  great  and  lasting  influence  upon  Muhamraadan 

Cjcioty. 
Sir  Syed'a  appeal  from  tradition  to  reason  disposed 
im  to  set  a  high  value  upon  good  sense  and  scientific 
knowledge  wherever  he  found  them ;  and  consequently 
he  appreciated  at  their  full  value  the  iutoliectual  achieve- 
ments of  European  scholars.  Ho  denounced  as  an  ignor- 
ant prejudice  the  ordinary  Muhamniadan  aversion  t'rora 
Frankish  learning,  and  declared  that  the  true  tejicliing  of 
Islam  was  that  Moslems  should  learn  from  any  people 
■who  excelled  them  in  knowledge.  Of  this  he  found  many 
apt  illustrations  in  early  Muhammadan  history.  The 
Prophet  himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Go  even  to 
the  walls  of  China  for  the  sako  of  learning ' ;  and  the 
great  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  are  known  to  have  collected 
books  from  all  tho  neighbouring  countries  and  to  have 
kept  a  regular  staff  of  translators  to  render  them  into 
Arabic.  Indeed,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  Muham- 
madans  confess  the  groat  obligations  which  their  civilisa- 
tion owed  to  the  Christian  Greeks ;  the  Hakims,  who 
practice  medicine  in  Lucknow  and  Delhi,  to  this  day  call 
their  art  Greek  medicine. 

Sir  Syed  urged  his  people  to  show  tho  same  liberality 
towards  tho  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe  as  tho  Arabs  had 
shown  to  Greek  learning,  It  was  owing,  ho  said,  to  their 
education  that  the  English  wore  superior  to  the  Moslems 
both  intellectually  and  morally ;  and  tho  Moslems  could 
only  hope  to  rise  to  the  European  level  by  acquiring  the 
Vol.  204.— iVo.  407.  2  o 
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same  knowledge.  To  quote  a  phrase  often  on  fau  lipi 
the  Muhanunadan  coramtmity  w&a  sa£fermg  from  a  die^ 
seated  disease  for  which  the  medieino  was  Kngluih  cdna* 
tion ;  but,  in  order  to  take  f uU  iidvantiigo  of  this  itsaij, 
the  Muhammadaos  must  cleanse  their  hearts  of  thent 
cour  they  cherished  against  Christians  and  ait  at  tiw 
feet  in  the  attitude  of  reverent  scholars  ;  ho  neveralloW 
them  to  believe  that  they  could  get  the  intellectnal  v^ 
vantage  of  English  education  unless  their  feelings  toww* 
their  teachers  also  underwent  a  cbaug^e.  He  constsin^ 
urged  them  to  become  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Ei^lUA 
and  he  quoted  the  Koran  to  prove  that  God  bad  ad 
that  the  Moslems  would  find  tboir  best  friends  among  Ot 
people  of  the  Book,  i.e.  the  Christians. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  such  teaching  vaa  ti* 
Mubammadans  should  frequent  English  societj-,  ett « 
English  tables,  and  not  hesitate  to  receive  Engliatun* 
into  their  bouses ;  it  followed  no  less  logically  that  Uuhstt- 
madans  must  make  some  moditications  in  their  wxtil 
usages  if  tbey  wished  to  mix  in  English  society,  as  it  «* 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  English  would  make  My 
alteration  in  their  habits  to  gratify  Muhammadftn  s«- 
timent.  Mubammadans,  for  example,  must  adopt  t» 
English  knife  and  fork  if  they  desired  to  dine  wili 
Englishmen,  for  there  was  not  the  smallest  hope  tW 
English  people  would  consent  to  eat  with  their  SngSi 
in  the  Moslem  manner.  Sir  Syed  did  not  hesitate  W 
push  his  opinions  to  this  logical  conclusion  ;  he  discsrdd 
the  distinctive  dress  of  his  own  people  and  adopto^ 
European  clothes  with  such  slight  modifications  as  vf 
necessary  to  give  them  a  Muhanunadan  character.  H« 
announced  his  intention  of  sotting  an  example  to  ii 
people  in  the  matter  of  eating  with  Englishmen  bl 
drinking  tea  with  an  English  magistrate  who  was  a  frifflJ 
of  bis.  A  tent  was  pitched  in  a  garden,  and  the  sides  vtn 
looped  up  so  that  all  might  see ;  and  there  Sir  Syed  asJ 
bis  Engbsh  friend  solemnly  drank  tea  together  in  sgbt 
of  a  Muhammadan  crowd  which  beheld  with  dismay » 
descendant  of  the  Prophet  ostentatiously  displaying  bn 
intimacy  with  a  Frankish  misbeliever. 

Such  teaching  provoked  a  storm  of  indignation  tlntmci' 
out  Muhammadan  India,  Maulvis  lied  with  one  anotixf 
in  proving  out  of  the  writings  of  revered  theolt^i*"* 
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Bhat   Syod   Ahmad  was    a    kafir,  an   apostate   who   had 
■wtfayod  the  cause   of   Islam,     The   proposal  to   modify 
Bloslem    usages    in    imitation    of    the    customs    of   the 
BVanks    aroused    particular    horror.      The    Moslems    of 
Kndia   have   probably  beoii    unconsciously   influonced  by 
the  opinions  of  their  Hindu  neighbours,  and  have  con- 
sequently  come   to   attach    a    religious    significance    to 
eating  and  driul;ing  which  is  foreign  to  Islam.     But  the 
opposition  to  Sir  Syed's  Europeanising  tendencies  was  also 
^he  expression  of  a  deeper  seutimont ;  lalara  is  the  name 
■tot  only  of  a  religion  but  also  of  a  social  system.    Certain 
peculiarities  of  dress  and  behaviour  had  become  as  charac- 
Keristic  of  Islam  as  others  are  characteristic  of  Christen- 
dom ;  aud  it   was   an   instinctive   loyalty   to   the    social 
system  in  which  he  was  born  that  w^as  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Moslem  aversion  from  Sir  Syed's  social  reforms. 

Not  content  with  mixing  in  English  society  in  India, 
Sir  Syed  visited  England  itself  in  1871,  and  lived  for 
^ghteeii  months  in  the  homes  of  Christians,  during 
ifhich  time,  by  letters  published  in  an  Indiau  paper,  ho 
cept  his  friends  informed  of  his  doings  in  England,  and 
his  impenitent  admiration  for  English  ways.  On  his 
lourney  home  he  thought  of  staying  at  Mecca  to  perform 
pbe  pilgrimage,  but  he  reasoned  that  Muhammadaus  would 
conclude  that  be  had  gone  to  Mecca  to  wash  away  the 
impurity  of  contact  "with  unbeUevers,  and  he  thoi-efore 
refrained.  When  he  landed  in  Bombay,  he  found  that 
Muhammadan  feeling  was  everywhere  incensed  against 
^  him,  aud  that  the  Maulvis  of  Delhi  had  formally  sot  him 
inder  a  bann.  They  had  delivered  a  written  judgment 
fatwa)  that  Syod  Ahmad  had  become  a  kafir  or 
ifidel  by  mixing  with  unbelievers,  and  was  now  outside 
pale  of  Moslem  society ;  whoever  ate  or  drank  with 
lim  would  consequently  become  a  kafir.  Even  Sir  Syed's 
jersonal  friends  were  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of 
sxcommuni cation  aud  dared  not  receive  him  into  their 
louses.  He  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  take  his  meals 
railway  refreshment-rooms,  and  in  this  friendless 
state  he  made  his  way  to  his  home  in  Delhi.  A  day  or 
two  after  his  arrival  he  met  a  Muhammadan  lady  who 
pas  his  cousin.  '  Biother,'  she  said,  ' you  have  been  on 
long  journey ;  you  must  come  and  eat  at  my  house 
to-night.'     Sir  Syed  declined,  saying,  '  Daa"^  ■SQ'vi.  Vuki-w 
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that  tbo  Maulvis  have  laid  a 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  \zai 
'I  havo  heard  what  tho  Maul 
you  must  come  none  the  less."  j 
to  her  house  she  sat  by  his  sic 
that  ehe  placed  herself  irrevoc 
the  Mauh-is,  she  took  one  or 
Syed's  plate,  dipping  her  hand  i 
the  immemorial  custom  of  the  1 

The  experience  of  Sir  Sya 
friends  who  ventured  to  adoj 
lifelong  friend,  Maulvi  Mehdi  i 
ul  Mulk),  is  in  tbo  habit  of  re^ 
went  to  dinner  with  an  Englisj 
graphed  to  hia  native  city  aj 
through  tho  place.  On  his  q 
friendi)  camo  to  meet  him  on  tb 
to  bis  ihouse  the  smith  left  hisj 
loom  to  run  up  to  him  and  J 
sahib,  havo  you  become  a  Chrietjl 
to  his  door  by  an  angry  crowd. 
that,  when  bis  son  died  shortlyj 
madan  of  the  city  would  aca 
grave. 

Sir  Syed  used  to  urge  hia  pe^j 
of  Englishmen  in  private  life,  ^ 
into  Muhamniadan  society;  and 
loyalty  to  the  British  Grovornm^ 
political  principle.  Even  the 
British  Government  woa  one  jj 
were  bound  by  tbeir  religion  i 
which  rebellion  was  a  sin  by  tj 
Syed  went  further  than  this  anj 
to  the  Government  of  India  ( 
allegiauce  as  is  rendered  by  j 
declared  that,  when  the  Musa] 
trustworthy  as  their  British  fell 
ment  would  place  them  in 
and  responsibility. 

'The  time  is  eominff'  (ho  or 
Patlians,  Syeds,  Haohimi,  and  Kop< 
the  blood  of  Abrabjini,  will  appeal 
Co\oue^3  e.u<.\  'uuv^ovK  \u  th«  army. 
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time.    Govermaent  will  most  certainly  attend  to  it,  provided 
3U  do  not  give  rise  to  sn^picioiis  of  disloyalty.    O  brothers  I 
Jovernniont,  too,   ia   uuder   some   difficulties,  .  .  .  Until    tha 
Soveriuueut  can  trust  us  as  she  •  can  her  white  soldiers  she 
Icanuot  do  it.     But  we  ought  to  give  proof  that,  whatever  we 
vera  in  former  days,  that  time  has  gone,  iind  wo  are  now  as 
li^'ell  disposed  to  her  aa  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.' 

Sir  Syed's  o^vn  admiration  of  tho  Indian  Government  and 
ibis  personal  devotion  to  Queen  Victoria  were  so  warm 
chivalrous  that  it  was  impossible  to  beliovo  that  in 
E  own  case  they  were  founded  on  any  calculations  of 
If -interest ;  but  ho  always  insisted  that  his  policy  was 
Urected  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  people,  and  that 
lis  sole  motive  was  the  promotion  of  their  welfare.  He 
Fas  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  length  of  time  required 
tor  the  Muhammadaus  to  regain  the  ground  they  had 
lost ;  ho  recognised  tliat  their  character  must  undergo  a 
amploto  change ;  and  this  could  only  bo  achieved  by 
levoting  all  their  energies  to  education  in  the  undisturbed 
peace  of  British  rule.  He  once  closed  a  political  speech 
nth  these  words  : — 

(Although  I  cannot  live  to  see  my  people  attain  to  such  a 

isitioii   as   my   heart    longs   for,    yet   my   friends   who   are 

sresent  at  this  meeting  ^-ill  certainly  see  my  people  attain 

^uch  honoui',  prosperity,  and  high  rank  if  they  attend  to  my 

ivice.  ...  I  assure  you  that  the  only  thing  which  can  raise 

fou  to  a  high  rank  is  high  etlucation.     Until  our  nation  (i.e. 

the  Moslem  comniuuity)  can  give  bUtli  to  highly  educated 

aplc  it  ivill  remain  degraded ;  it  will  be  below  others,  and 

rill  not  attain  suoli  honour  as  I  desire  for  it.     These  precepts 

have  given  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,    I  do  not 

%re  if  any  one  calls  me  a  madman  or  anything  else.     It  was 

ly  duty  to  toll  those  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  neees- 

iry  for  the  welfare  of  my  nation,  and  to  cleanse  my  hands 

eforo  God,  the  omnipotent,  the  merciful,  and  the  forgiver  of 


It  was  after  his  visit  to  England  that  he  became 
i^ponviuced  that  the  intellectual  cliango  which  he  desired 
Hbrould  only  be  brought  about  when  his  people  were 
^bioroughly  familiar  with  the  English  language;  and  he 


*  GoTcmmcat  Is  a  fcminlae  noun  In  Hindus tanl. 
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Nawab  Mohsin  ul  Miilk  has  recorded  an 
throws  light  on  the  suffering  he  ■went  tli 
enthusinsm  mth  which  he  worked.  On  d 
expeditions  to  raise  money  for  the  Mulianj 
the  Nnwab  awoke  in  the  night  sind  disc^ 
Syod  had  left  his  bed.  Ho  rose  to  loolc 
found  him  pacing  the  vei-andah  alone,  wi(J 
ing  down  his  face.  To  the  question  wl 
received  bad  news,  whether  his  son  or  onj 
were  dead,  Sir  Syed  replied:  'It  is  not' 
my  family  that  I  am  thinking,  but  ofi 
my  people.  I  know  well  what  our  recepe 
morrow;  when  I  ask  for  money  to  toad 
people  will  answer  by  flinging  stones  and 
but  my  wretched  heart  will  not  let  me  givd 
In  the  end,  this  passionate  devotion  I 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles  and  carried  a 
into  the  hearts  of  bigots.  In  spite  of  fie) 
sufficient  funds  were  collected  by  1875  to  | 
beginning.  The  site  of  an  abandoned  ca) 
given  to  the  reformers  by  the  Government! 
classes  of  the  AUgarh  college  were  openfll 
bungalow.  Eighteen  months  later  the  fojl 
of  the  permanent  buildings  was  laid  by  li 
whom  an  address  was  presented,  in  whii 
set  forth  their  objects  and  ambitions. 
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appreciation  of  the  blessingB  of  good  goTemment — these  are 
the  objects  which  the  founders  of  the  college  have  promin- 
ently in  view.  And,  looking  at  the  difScultios  which  stood  in 
o\ir  way,  and  the  success  whicli  has  already  been  achieved,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  continue  to  receive  even  iu  larger 

'  measure,  both  from  the  English  Goveruuiont  and  from  our 
own  coiintryiuen,  that  liberal  siippoit  which  has  furthei-ed 
our  scheme ;  so  that  from  the  seed  which  we  sow  to-day  there 
may  spring  up  a  mighty  tree  whose  branches,  like  those  of 
the  banyan  of  the  soil,  shall  in  their  turn  strike  firm  i-oots 
into  the  earth  and  tJiemselves  send  forth  uew  and  vigorons 
Bapliugs ;  and  that  this  college  may  expand  iuto  a  iiuiversity 
whose  sons  shall  go  forth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  to  preach  the  gospel  of  free  enquiry,  of  large- 

'  hearted  toleration,  and  of  pure  morality.' " 

The  college  that  was  founded  with  these  hopes  hns 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  thirty  years  which  have 
I  elapsed  siuco  its  establishment.  In  the  school  and  college 
together  there  are  now  over  eight  hundred  students, 
rof  whom  nearly  seven  hundred  reside  in  the  col- 
je.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  Muliammadans ; 
fbut  the  college  is  open  to  all  creeds  and  races.  There  are 
I  always  some  Hindus  in  residence ;  and  there  have  been  in 
the  past  Christians  and  Parsis  within  the  walls  of  Aligarh. 
The  residential  quarters  are  laid  out  in  quadrangles,  in 
which  the  students  have  their  rooms,  as  at  Oxford  or 
CaDibridgc.  All  Muhammadans  dine  together  in  the 
dining  hall  and  say  their  prayers  daily  in  the  college 
I  mosque.  Except  that  the  students  are  expected  to  fast 
■  during  the  month  of  Ramazan,  life  in  Aligarh  much 
resembles  that  at  an  English  university.  The  students 
\  play  cricket,  football,  and  hockey ;  they  have  a  debating 
Bociety  with  a  club-house  of  their  own,  and  numberless 
'.  clubs  which  give  expression  to  the  various  forms  of  social 
activity  fermenting  in  the  college.  The  teaching-staff 
'  comprises  six  Englishmen  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
B  (expensive  luxuries  in  India),  and  thirty  Indian  professors 
^  and  mastoids.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  college  now 
,  amounts  to  Rs  112,0U0  (93.33/.). 
H        In  one  respect  fortune  favoured  Sir  Syed  Ahmad.     In 

H  Hono 


The  address  was  composed  b;  tbeilate  Mr  Justice  S^ed  Matuuood,  (lie 
Hon  of  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  Eh&a, 


Stl 
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1883  he  appointed  as  principal  the  late  Theodore ! 
then  a  young  man  fresh  from  Cambridge.     The 
experiment  of  appointing  a  young  and   untried  nuai 
a   larger  salary  than  the  financial    situation  wamottlj 
has  rarely  been  taore  amply  justified  in  the  result 
dore  Beck  was  soon  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  (or  ' 
cause  of  Muhammndan  progress  hardly  less  ardent 
Sir  Syed'a  own.     He  mixed  with  delight  in  Jluhar 
society,  never  exhibiting  the  frigid  hauteur  with  wh 
the  English  in  India  are  commonly  reproached ;  iinil 
own  devotion  kindled  in  the  students  a  sense  of  their  Jut] 
towarda  the  Muhaniniadan  eanso  which   has  now  it<.>o<iii 
one  of  the  traditions  of   the  college.      He  succiunlxid  J 
year  after  Sir  Syed  to  the  strain  of  excessive  work. 
the  founder  of  Aligarh,  it  is  probably  to  Tlieodore 
that  the    Muhammadan   renaissance    oives    its   gr 
debt ;  and  so  completely  did  he  identify  himself  with 
movement  that  he  miist  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  Mi 
madan  reformers.     Muhammadans  almost  forgot  that : 
was  not  one  of  themselves.     After  his  death  they 
the  same  language  of  him  as  of  their  own  dead,  habit 
speaking  of  him  as  '  mnrhum "  ('  to  whom  God  has  sbo 
mercy '),  a  term  hardly  ever  applied  to  a  non-Moslem ; . 
a  chronogram  of  the  date  of  his  demise  was  found  br  la 
admirer  in  a  verse  of  the  Koran. 

In  spite  of  the  deaths  of  Sir  Syed  and  Theodoct, 
Beck  the  college  continued  to  grow,  and  it  is  noi 
educational  centre  of  the  Muhammadans  all  over 
I  Among  the  students  are  to  be  found  boys  from  Bu 
and  Baluchistan,  from  Madras  and  Assam  ;  last  jrtfl'l 
there  were  in  the  school  department  twelve  Pcrsiut] 
from  Bushiro  and  Shiraz.  Indeed  Aligarh  is  too 
than  the  name  of  a  place ;  it  has  become  the  namo 
a  school  of  thought;  and  the  Muhammadan  coi 
nity  may  be  divided  broadly  into  the  opponents  and 
supporters  of  the  Aligarh  movement.  The  opponents  i 
the  Aligarh  school  of  thought  represent  the  party 
ancient  orthodoxy,  which  derives  all  its  inspiration  fiwo^ 
Arabic  and  Persian  sources.  To  these  men  tho  letter  of  I 
the  law  is  hardly  less  important  than  the  spirit.  Tli(y| 
are  rigidly  punctual  in  prayer  and  fasting.  At  thoF* 
worst  they  resemble  the  Pharisees  in  that  they  take  tiiJi*  ■ 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  forget  tho  weightier 
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W  matters  of  the  law  ;  to  many  of  them  the  cut  of  a  man's 
L  beard  and  the  length  of  liis  trousers  are  matters  of  no 
H  less  moiient  than  the  cardinal  virtues.  On  one  occasion 
HtL  Maiilvi  of  groat  orthodoxy,  happening  to  visit  Aligarh 
Hon  a  fast  day,  told  the  studenta  that  so  hallowed  and 
r  gracious  was  the  time  that  whoever  spent  the  night  in 

k prayer  would  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins,  unless  ho 
had  con'^jiitted   adultery,  or   let  his   moustaches   grow, 
fff  Tliey  resemble  the  Pharisees  too  in  that  by  their  meticu- 
lous regulations  they  lay  upon  men  burdens  grievous  to  be 
jboiiie.    They  insist  that  prayers  must  bo  repeated  at  that 
[exact  second  of  time  ^vhieh  their  theological  text-hooks 
Irocomracnd,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  important  business, 
|disregarding,  as  the  reformers  assert,  the  obvious  mean- 
ig  of  the  assurance  in  the  Koran,  '  God  has  not  made 
JUT  religion  dii&cult  to  you,'     A  Maulvi  with  whom  I 
ras   acquainted  used   to  keep  an  almanac   in  his  room 
[to  toll  him  exactly  at  what  minut«  the  sun  set;  and  the 
worthy  man  journeyed  every  day  to  the  station  to  com- 
fpare  his  watch  ^vith  the  railway  clock,  a  timepiece  which 
[little  deserved  so  momentous  a  confidence.     But  it  would 
38  grossly  unjust  to  say  that  such  wooden  formalism  was 
uharacteristic  of  all  Islamic  thought  before  it  had  been 
lodified  by  contact  with  the  West.    There  probably  never 
las  been  an  age  when  the  Islamic  Church  did  not  contain 
Dme  champion  of  liberal  ideas,  and  in  which  there  has 
ieen  no  one  to  vindicate  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
revelation  of  Muhammad.     The  tradition  may  at  times 
lave  dwindled  into  a  very  small  stream,  but  it  has  never 
■wholly  ceased;  and  Maulvis  of  liberal  tendencies  can  point 
,to  this  tradition  as  sufficient  evidence  that  their  religion 
Joes  not  need  to  be  liberalised  from  external  sources.    To 
five  only  one  example,  it  cannot  bo  contended  that  the 
Bociety,   to   which   the   following   apologue   by  Maulana 
Eum  is  familiar,  has  entirely  forgotten  that  the  spirit  of 
le  law  is  above  the  letter, 

'Moses,  the  man  who  liad  speech  with  Go<i,  one  day  went 
ito  the  ivildernesH ;  there  ho  beheld  a  shepherd  who  was 
illed  with  the  lovo  of  God,  and  who  was  saying  in  an  ecstasy 
[)f  worshiji,  "O  God,  I  love  Thee  so  that  I  long  to  do  Thee 
ervicp,  I  will  cliafo  Thy  liaiids  and  feet  when  Thou  art 
Feary,  and  pom-  unguents  on  Thy  hair,  and  do  anything  to 
five  Thcc  comfort."    And  Moses  was  indignant  and  exclaimed. 
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"  Thoit  stockisb  brute,  dost  thou  not  know  tliat  God  ku  ■  I 
corporeal  attributes  like  a  man?  He  lias  no  hair  fo  tl?  I 
unguents  and  no  feet  for  thee  to  chafe;  thou  wrongest W  I 
by  thy  ignorant  worship."  And  Moses  beat  the  shephevliK  I 
drove  him  from  his  presence ;  and  the  shepherd  went  MV  I 
and  wept  bitterly.  And  in  the  evening  Got!  spake  to  lb*  I 
and  said,  "  Moses,  what  haat  thou  done  to  that  aheph*rtl  sii  I 
used  to  praise  Me  in  this  place?"  And  Moses  replied,  ~1M I 
I  beat  him  because  he  attributed  to  Thee  corporeal  beinsbl 
a  man."  And  the  Lord  said,  "Moses,  thou  canst  no  ml 
under.stand  Me  than  did  that  ignorant  shepherd.  I  acMpd  I 
his  praise  as  I  do  thine,  and  lot  thon  hast  taken  from  Mill 
servant  in  whose  artless  praise  I  took  delight."  AodHwl 
went  forth  abashed  from  the  presence  of  God  the  merdMl 
the  compassionate,  the  forgiver  of  sins."  I 

Idoas  of  this  order  have  always  been  represented  a  I 
Muhammadan    thought,   but   they    have    probably  bM  I 
stimulated    by   eontroversy   with   the    Knt^lish   edncstM  I 
party.     The   Maulvis  are   unwilling    to  allow  that  thfif  I 
owii  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  in  any  respect  loW  | 
than  that  of  their  anglicised  opponents,  and    they  hw  I 
consequently  been  compelled  to  repudiate  certain  proctiai  I 
and  habits  of  thought  which  Europe  has  hitherto  belief 
to  be  characteristic  of  Islam.     There  are  some  MaulvB'i 
undoubted   orthodoxy  who  deny  that  the  sale  of  sbw 
is  permitted  by  Islamic  law,  others  -who  maintain  thK  ' 
polygamy  is  not  supported  by  a  correct   reading  of  tb  i 
Mohammedan   scriptures.     Particularly   noticeable  as  » 
sign  of  the  times  is  the  stress  which  is  now  laid  on  li» 
humanity  of  Ig^lam,  and  the  public  repudiation  of  aclsd 
violence  committed  in  the  name  of  religion.     Someyci.^ 
ago  there  appe-iired  in  the  Panjab  a  little  pamphlet  ei-  ■ 
titled,  •  The  miscalled  Gliazi  murders  exposed  in  a  fatM 
signed  by  some  of  the  most  famous  Muhammadan  tbw- 
logians  in  Upper  India.'     In  this  pamphlet  it  was  sboffi 
that  the  murder  of  a  Christian,  or  any  other  noD-MosIca 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  respectable  Muhanunailv! 
divines,  'quite  unlawful,  and  a  heinous  crime  uccordinf 
to  the  faith  of  Islam";  and  the  reason  for  the  publicali«i 
of  the  pamphlet  was  expressly  stated  to  be  the  vindica- 
tion of  Islam  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  religion  'wJiidi 
considers  unprovoked  murders  to  be  a  meritorioos  Kt.'  \ 
There  are  Maulvis  who  believe  that  the  true  remedy  fof 
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mhe  murderous  fanaticism  of  the  Afghan  and  frontior 
Bribes  is  the  establishment  upon  the  North- West  frontier 
Bf  a  school  of  Muhammadan  theology,  in  which  the  ivild 
^illmen  will  learn  how  utterly  repugnaut  to  the  trua 
-  tonching  of  Islam  ia  the  violence  and  bloodshed  in  which 

rey  delight. 
In  one  respect  the  party  of  ancient  orthodoxy  hardly 
'receives  justice  from  the  'New  Light,' as  the  refoiToera 
lavo  been  contemptuously  nicknamed.   "HHiat  is  commonly 
llled  the  bigotry  and  prejudice  of  the  Maulvis  is  in  many 
ises  only  attachment  to  the  old  forms  ot  Muhammadan 
|oeioty,  and  ought  more  justly  to  be  described  as  a  qunsi- 
itriotic  sentiment.     When  they  gird  at  the  'coat   and 
aantaloon'of  the  reformers,  the  Maulvis  are  expressing 
a   not  unnatural    resentment   at    the   disappearance    of 
the  outward  characteristics  of  Muhammadan  civilisation, 
leir    patriotism   ia   necessarily   expressed   in   terms   of 
aligion,  because  Islam  is  the  name  both  of  a  creed  and 
society,  and  the  two  ideas  of  religion  and  patriotism 
re    covered  by  a  single  term.      It  ia  probably  to  be 
Bgretted  that  the  social  life  of  the   reformers  has  not 
stained   a    more    decidedly   Muhammadan    comploxiou. 
lilo  their  superiority  to  the  old  school  in  all  the  groat 
sentials  of  life  is  undeniable,  the  lightness  with  which 
they  have   broken   from  the  traditions  of  their  history 
less  easily  vindicated.     Their  explanation  and  apology 
Is   that   they   realise,   with    an    acuteness    of   which   no 
stranger  can  be  conscious,  the  cramping  and  deadening 
Influence  of  the  old  social  order.     A  young  Moslem  friend 
}nce  said  to  me  :  '  Our  house  was  on  fire  and  we  had  to 
Hiriy  out  of  it  as  best  we  could  ;  perhaps  we  left  behind 
18  some  things  which  were  picturesque  and  interesting 
the  antiquary ;   but  our  existence  was  at  stake,  and 
fe  were  in  no  mood  to  think  of  mere  prcttiness.' 

The  Aligarh  party  have  at  least  a  clear  understanding 

|o£  the  needs  of   their   people  and  a  definite   policy  for 

*tisfying  them.    On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to 

jucknow,  a  distinguished  Muhammadan  scholar  said  to 

le :  'If  you  want  to  do  us  real  good,  Morison  sahib,  then 

leave  us  our  one  God,  and  in   other   respects  make  us 

JChristiaus.'     This  is  a  blunt  and  unpopular  way  of  saying 

|that  in  the  essentials  of  civilisation  Europeans  to-day  are 

superior  to  Moslems,  and  that  the  Ini"    i  Moslems  hope 
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bof  Muhaiuinadan  thought,  and  to  raise  the  whole  com- 
puunity  into  a  higher  intellectual  plane. 
[        This  i3  the  problem  upon  which  they  have  been  most 
[intent  in  lecent  years ;  the  solution  they  propose  is  the 
[creation  of  a  Muhanimadan  university.     They  have  no 
ambition  to  add  another  to  the  examining  Boards  which, 
because  they  have  a  charter  to  confer  degrees,  go  by  the 
name  of  university  in  India,  for  these  Boards  have  never 
stimulated  intellectual  development.     The  accepted  pro- 
gramme of  the  Muhanimadan  reformers  is  to  expand  the 
Aligarh  college  so  that  it  shall  become 

'an  abode  of  learuiug  wluch  shall  bring  together  in  one  place 
the  best  available  masters  of  various  brancliea  of  learning  to 
teach  and  study  their  respective  subjects,  which  shall  provide 
them  with  laboratories  and  libraries  and  museums,  and  the 
journals  of  scientific  societies  alt  over  the  world.'  " 

[It  is  argued  that  these  teachers,  living  together  in  an 
Btmosphere  of  thought  and  learning,  will  stimulate  each 
(other's  mental  activity,  and  will  give  birth  to  a  body  of 
ideas  which  will  in  time  become  the  accepted  opinion  of 
r  the  University  of  Aligarh  and  will  ultimately  be  diffused 
.throughout  the  Mubammadau  world.  The  ambitions  of 
i  enlightened  Musalmana  were  well  expressed  by  H.H,  the 
^Agha  Khan  at  Delhi  in  1903. 

'  "We  want  to  be  able  to  give  our  Moslem  youths,  not  merely 
Fthe  finest  education  that  can  be  given  in  India,  but  a  training 
requal  to  tliat  which  can  bo  given  in  any  country  in  the  world, 
[We  do  not  wish  that  in  future  our  Moslem  youths  shoiild  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Kagland  or  Germany  if  they  wish  to  attain 
,  real  einineuco  in  any  branch  of  learning  or  scholai-ship,  or  in 
[■the  higher  branches  of  technical  or  iudnstrial  learning.    No, 
we  want  Aligarh  to  be  such  a  home  of  learning  as  to  com- 
Imand    the   same   resiiect    of    scholars  as    Berlin   or  Oxford, 
Leipsic  or  Paris.     We  want  those  branches  of  Moslem  learn- 
ing which  arc  too  fast  liassing  into  decay  to  bo  added  by 
Moslem   scholars    to   the  stock   of    the   world's    knowledge. 
Above  all,  wo  want  to  create  for  our  people  an  intellectual 
and  moral  capital,  a  city  which  shall  be  the  homo  of  elevated 
ideas  and  pure  ideals,  a  centre  froni  ivhich  light  and  guidance 

I  will  be  diffused  among  the  Moslems  of  India,  aye,  and  out  of 
■  Presldentlnl  address  at  the  Muhammadan  Bdacational  Conference, 
Luctnow,  1B04. 
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India   too,  and  which  shall  holi 
standard  of  the  justice  and  virtue  . 
faith.' 


[ub^O 


Thua  the  new  school  of  M 
old,  contemplates  the  continued  ( 
Muhammadan  community  in  In^ 
fusion  -n-ith  the  Hindus,  and  the  l 
of  an  Indian  nationality,  does  i 
Muiiamniadau  eentinient.  The  i( 
forward  only  to  be  flouted;  the  p 
revolts  at  auch  a  sacrifice  of  thei 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  forc^ 
with  which,  perhaps,  the  Musaling 
reckoned.  The  humiliating  ase 
emphasising  to  Asiatics  the  value 
nationality,  which  originated  indef 
appears  capable  of  thriving  in  B 
ception  is  that  the  inhabitants  of 
tive  of  race  or  creed,  have  a  co8 
bound  together  by  ties  stronger  ti 
them  with  pereons  living  outside 
nings  of  such  a  national  feeling  ai 
China  ;  a  vehement  demonstratiot 
recently  been  evoked  in  Bengal  1 
province ;  all  over  India  Hindus 
recognition  of  an  '  Indian  nation.' 

Will  Muhammadans  have  to  ] 
fashion  of  thought  ?  Will  the  br 
the  way  of  the  universal  Church 
taken  by  territorial  nationalities  a 
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lArt.  XIII.— THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

[The  generiil  election  of  1906  will  certftinly  be  always 
I  recbonod  as  oue  of   tho  great  events  of  parliamentary 
history.     We  believe  that  since  parties   existed  in  this 
^country   there    has   never   been   so   largo   a   trausfcr   of 
mrliamentary  strength  from  one  party  to  tho  other.     A 
rBmallor  transfer  took  place  in  1833,  notwithstjinding  the 
fiieeotomb   of   disfranchised  boroughs;   and  even   in   the 
conflict  of  1784,  when  Pitt  triumphed  over  Fox  and  North, 
the  Coalition  !ost  fifty-five  seats  fewer  than  fell  at  the 
late  election.     Tho  victories   of   1832  and  1784  left  un- 
effaceable   marks   on   the  constitution.      In   each  case  a 
political   system  was   brought  to  an  end.      Tho  election 
I  of  1784  finally  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  great  Wiiig 
[oligarchy;    that   of    1832    ended   George   Ill's   Toi-yism. 
[Pox  came  back  for  a  few  months  in  1806,  Peel  for  a  few 
roars  in  1841 ;  but  in  neither  case  was  there  any  restora- 
tion of  the  old  fabric.     Tho  Ministry  of  all  the  Talenta 
[■was  no  revival  of  the  Coalition,  and,  had  it  been  so,  lasted 
[only  long  enough  to  show  how  completely  King  George 
[bad  become  tho  master.     Peel  in  1841  led  a  new  party 
skilfully  built  up  by  himself  and  buttressed  by  a  small 
Dut  valuable  seceasion  from  the  Whigs,     Tho  Uniouists 
r  to-day  have  fallen  from  a  greater  height  of  power  and 
been  shattered  not  less  completely  than  the  party  of  Fox 
>r  the  party  of  Wellington.     Will  it  be  written  of  them 
30  that  the  old  order  passed  away  never  to  return? 
The  defeat  of   1906  is  the  greatest  in  British  parlia- 
mentary history.     We  have  the  grim  satisfaction,  dear  to 
tour  sporting  generation,  of  making  '  a  record.'     But  this 
[unparalleled  overthrow  has  had  no  congruous  surround- 
[ings.     It  has  not  been  accompanied  by  anything  like  the 
J  agitation  of  1832,  or  even  of  1784.    Bristol  is  not  in  ruins  i 
Land  no  duchess,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  kissed  any 
[elector.     It  may  be  a  revolution,  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  tame 
[one.    Our  tiger  has  the  mannei-s  of  a  cat.    No  revolu- 
!  tionary  bitterness  has  been  displayed  by  the  triumphant 
party.     There  has  been  no  change  in  the  balance  of  the 
institution  such  as  was  involved  in  the  victory  of  the 
ig  in  1784  or  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.     Nop 
[is  the  successful  captain  so  impressive  a  figure  as  his  fore 
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runners.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bat 
leader,  but  bo  is  no  rival  of  Pitt  * 
actors  nor  tbe  issues  are  on  tbe  hei 

The  cnlmnosa  of  the  atmosphert 
the  clouds  amid  which  such  a  tli 
deserve  attention  not  less  than  tl 
damage  done.  Here  has  been  no) 
personal  enthusiasm  inspired  by  p 
nor  the  political  enthusiasm  excii 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  B 
cited  have  been  widespread  but  noi 
a  good  deal  of  disorder  at  Unionist  ^ 
that  can  be  called  a  riot.  And  yet  1 
inflict  an  unprecedented  defeat.  N 
rough  waves,  but  by  a  tide  of  smoot 
party  has  been  washed  away. 

About  the  causes  of  this  phenoniB 
much  dispute.  Some  affirm  that  th< 
conformists  and  their  bitter  antagon 
Act  of  1902  was  the  chief  force  at  wa 
the  Labour  movement  and  the  qm 
putea ;  others  believe  that  Chinese  lal 
with  its  crop  of  unscrupulous  placa 
philanthropic  and  half  selBsh,  agaJ 
and  cheap  labour;  others  say  that 
free  trade  and  no  taxes  on  food ;  o^ 
the  unpopularity  of  the  tactics  of  t 
and  of  '  the  swing  of  the  pendulun 
unwise  postponement  of  the  diss< 
doubtless,  is  that  all  these  causes 
result.  Some  votes  were  lost  by  i 
by  another ;  and  the  tremendous  ele( 
due  to  the  aggregate  of  divers  unpo| 

But,  while  it  is  true  that  many  gx 
to  make  the  Unionist  party  unpopula 
most  of  those  different  grievances 
elements,  so  that  they  appeared  td 
various  counts  of  a  single  iudlctu 
number  of  distinct  charges.  Thus  tB 
labour,  on  Protection,  and  on  the  To; 
F"r'?M'd  part  of  an  accusation  of  pi] 
Lhe  Education  Act  was  represa 
ge,  and  so  fell  in  with  the  j 
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'nlonists   were   the   party  of   the  rich  and   selfi&li,  who 

ere  ready  to  degrade  the   British  conquests   in   South 

rica  by  gatheriug  gold  through  the  labour  of  slaves, 

build  up  a  system  of  monopoly  by  taxing  the  food  of 

the  poor,  to  keep  the  public  schools  of  the  nation  as  a 

preserve  for  their  own  friends,  and  to  pnt  the  workmen 

dor  the  heel  of  the  capitalist  by  overthrowing  the 

de- unions. 

The  issue  thus  seemed  to  be  Rich  versus  Poor — the 
istocracy,  the  capitalists,  the  mine-owners,  and  the  par- 
ns,  leagued  together  and  backed  by  all  the  resources  of 
ealth,  knowledge,  great  organisations,  and  an  able  and 
unscrupulous  joumaliam,  on  the  one  side ;  and,  upon  the 
other,  the  poor,  industrious  workman  whoso  patriotic 
foriour  had  made  him  the  dupe  of  the  cunning  covetous- 
Bess  of  the  plutocrats  of  Park  Lane,  and  Avhoae  poverty, 
freedom,  and  independence  were  now  threatened  with 
dear  food,  the  capture  of  the  peoples  schools,  and  the  loss 
■  the  power  to  strike  for  better  wages.  The  cry  which 
Mr  Gladstone  vainly  tried  to  raise  in  1886,  of  the  masses 
aiust  tho  classes,  was  what  triumphed  twenty  yeara 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Unionist  candidates 
rgued  one  point  or  another  ;  there  was  no  escaping  the 
general  impression.  Some  candidates  went  for  free  food ; 
Bome  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  Trade  Disputes 
Bill,  or  to  amend  the  Education  Act.  It  was  of  little 
■rail ;  the  Unionist  party  was  branded  as  the  plutocratic 
party ;  and,  if  the  particular  candidate  were  not  himself 

KB  of  the  conspirators,  he  was  their  dupe. 
This  sort  of  accusation,  believed  more  or  less  com- 
stely  by  that  section  of  the  electorate — after  all,  not  a 
very  numerous  one — who  are  open  to  a  change  of  mind, 
bd  whose  votes  therefore  decide  the  result  of  elections, 
pas,  we  think,  what  carried  the  country.  The  sense  that 
pie  remedy  was  easy,  that  riches  and  privilege  could  not 
Ktand  at  tho  polls  against  the  working-classes,  prevented 
passion  from  rising  high.  A  struggle  between  rich  and 
poor  could  have  but  one  issue  in  the  hands  of  a  demo- 
cratic electorate.  Moreover  working-men,  while  generally 
tar  too  ready  to  suspect  others  of  low  and  self-interested 
kotives,  are  yet  strangely  tolerant  of  such  motives.  They 
Piink  badly  of  human  nature,  but  its  badness  does  not 
Lake  them  angry.  That  the  rich  should  be  ^e«^^  &:a.^ 
rVoL  204.— iVo.  407.  2  p 


caQdi{lat«5.  ■    -  1 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  paxty  cries  1 
Buccessful  were  negative.  No  Chiueee  lali 
food — those  were  the  most  generally  dosi 
electioDOCidng  ordnance.  Even  the  a.ttad 
tion  Act  aiid  on  the.  Taff  Vale  judgment 
conservative.  The  electorate  was  hostj 
existing  and  veneraljle  institutions,  but  t4 
It  hnd  been  content  with  the  law  relntinf 
it  bad  been  from  1870  to  1902,  and  with 
to  trade-unions  as  it  had  been  supposed^ 
till  the  Taff  Vale  judgment.  The  wish  ^ 
vexatious  innovations :  there  was  no  clanu 
The  instinct  of  the  people  was  critical,  t 
•'  Anathema,'  not '  credo,"  was  the  voice  cd 
electors  were  ready  to  dishelieve.  to  luj 
resist,  not  to  hope  or  to  reform  or  to  adv 
Most  conspicuously  was  this  the  case  j 
fiscal  controversy.  Mr  Chamberlain  a 
reform— tariff  reform  ;  and  he  used  all  G 
reformer.  Times  had  changed  since  184 
change  too ;  a  system  that  had  been  very 
ago  was  out  of  date  now ;  we  must  ad 
learn  from  othor  countries  ;  we  must  loo] 
future  of  the  Colonies ;  we  must  not  t] 
eories ;  we  must  be  emancipated  £ri 
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Contentment?  Thua  pitted  ngjimst  one  another  were  the 
wann,  hopeful,  promising,  dirtcontouted  fiscal  reformers, 
mid  the  cold,  cautious,  sceptical,  complacent  fiscal  con- 
sei-vatives ;  and  conservatism  prevailed. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  feature  of  tbo  election, 
because  many  people  continue  to  affirm  that  a  party  that 
takes  up  a  merely  negative  position  can  never  prosper. 
It  is  true  that  there  still  attaches  to  the  idea  of  reform  a 
certain  prestige ;  and  a  party  which  nakedly  avowed  that 
it  would  reform  nothing  would  doubtless  be  discredited. 
But  recent  experience  shows  that  it  is  wise  tactics  mainly 
to  emphasise  the  negative  side  of  your  position,  while 
your  programme  of  reform  makes  a  pleasing  but  some- 
what indeterminate  background.  This  was  the  method 
that  proved  victorious,  not  only  in  1906,  but  also  in  1895. 
It  is  indeed  curious  to  observe  how  nxuch  the  plan  of 
battle  of  Liberals  in  190G  resembles  that  of  Conservatives 
eleven  years  ago.  The  defence  of  free  trade  took  the 
place  of  the  defence  of  the  Union ;  the  education  question 
brought  into  great  activity  the  Nonconformists,  just  as 
the  attack  on  the  Welsh  Church  roused  churchmen ;  and 
the  gi-eat  influence  of  the  licensed  victuallers,  ularmod  in 
1895  by  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  was  matched  by  the  great 
influence  of  the  trade-unions,  alarmed  in  1906  at  the 
judgments  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Chinese  labour  had 
indeed  no  parallel  in  1895;  but  both  in  1895  and  1906 
the  victorious  party  effectively  contrasted  with  their 
opponents'  vexatious  and  revolutionary  changes  a  sketch, 
not  too  definitely  outhned,  of  reasonable  social  reform. 
In  both  elections  the  place  of  honour  in  their  programme 
was  given  by  the  victors  to  what  was  negative ;  the 
positive  reforms  were  subordinate.  As  the  electors  are 
now  minded,  the  negative  position  is  the  advantageous 
3ne  ;  they  are  much  readier  to  say  '  no  '  than  '  yes.' 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his 
fork  on  '  Popular  Government,'  which  first  appeared  in 
le  pages  of  this  Ke^iew,  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
3rvatism  of  democracy. 

le  delusion '  (he  wrote) '  that  Democracy,  when  it  has  once 

id  all  thiugs  put  under  its  feet,  is  a  progresaive  foi-m  of 

loveruiaent  lies  deep  in  the  convictions  of  a  pai-tlcular  poU- 

ncal  school ;  but  there  can  be  no  delusion  grossesr.    It  receivea 

QO  countenance  either  from  experieaco  or  from  piobaUiVy^"^  1 
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This  contention  seems  to  be  coufirmed  by  recent 
cnce.  Sir  Henry  ivrote  in  censure  of  democnicy ; 
consGrvatiam  which  he  noted  has  its  brighter  sidi*.  B 
may  be  hoped  that  in  that  deep-seated  dislike  of  laaan 
tioD,  which  the  critic's  keen  eye  so  clearly  discerned  j 
democracy,  may  be  found  the  antidote  for  some  oot 
dangerous  tendencies  which  the  same  writer  pointeddH 

Our  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  t'niiS^ 
party  at  the  late  election  would  not  be  complete  willw* 
mention  of  one  painful  topic.  It  cannot  bo  disputed  the 
the  impatience  of  the  electors  was  greatly  increased  ij 
the  errors  in  leadership  of  which  Mr  Balfour  was  guilgj 
His  difficulties  wore  great,  but  his  methods  canniri^l 
justified  by  such  a  consideration.  We  have  no  desil^^ 
underrate  Mr  Balfour's  abilities.  On  the  coutrarr,  •  I 
believe  he  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  stJitesmanrfl 
great  insight  and  sound  judgment-  But  he  is  a  bad  paif  I 
strategist.  The  popular  estimate  of  Mr  Balfour  seen] 
curiously  mistaken.  The  'man  in  the  street'  nffl 
probably  say  that  Mr  Balfour  did  not  possess  the  q^| 
ties  ^vhich  go  t-o  make  up  statesmanship,  but  that  ba^| 
a  clever,  resourceful,  dexterous  party  leader.  This  «^H 
to  US  almost  the  contrary  of  the  truth.  |H 

Mr  Balfour's  tenure  of  the  Premiership  was  vet^H 
from  lacking  in  distinguished  acliievemcnt.     The  Edvl 
tion  Act  and  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  were  Umrf] 
great  importance  and  high  and  lasting  value,  whilARl 
the  region  of  admiuiatration,  the  management  of  ford^J 
affairs  was  not  merely  successful  but  brilliant,  and  tlM 
organisation  of  the  Defence  Committee  was  a  nseful^l 
memorable  adjustment  of  the  constitution  to  nevr^l 
ditions.     In  these  successes  it  cannot   be    doubted  ^H 
Mr   Balfour   had   a   large   personal  share ;    oud  of  mI 
achievements  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud.     His  govf»l 
ment  would  compare  favourably  with  some  that  aratfl 
famous — with  that   of   Lord   Beaconsfield,   for   riTiniAi 
which  began  in  1874,  or  with  the  last  adtninistratM^I 
Lord  Palmerston.     But,  if  it  be  wrong  to  disparaga^| 
Balfour's  public  service,  it  is  equally  mistaJteu  to  pl^| 
his  party  management.     It  is  true  that,  in  dealing  •^ 
the  exigencies   of   a   purely  parliamentary  difficulty,  ^  I 
Balfour  showed  great  dexterity.    But  outside  the  HotfJ 
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Hs>f  Commons,  and  even  inside  it,  when  the  House  was 

-  under  the  influence  of  strong  feelings  in  the  constitu- 
jkncies,  he  seemed  to  be  so  remote  from  public  sentiment, 
^■o  incapable  of  adjusting  his  words  and  plans  to  what  was 
[^passing  in  the  mind.s  of  others,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said 
•  to  lead  at  all.  He  did  not  guide  the  judgment  of  his 
a'  followei-s,  or  inspire  them,  or  clear  away  their  doubts,  or 
■i  even  con^'ey  to  thorn  an  unmistakable  meaning.     He  was 

separated  from  thom  by  a  gulf.  Ho  spoke  in  an  nn- 
tt  known  tongue  ;  and  it  was  not  to  edification,  for  there  was 
B>  none  to  interpret.  The  strange  result  was  that  the  Unionist 
It  party,  following  a  man  who  is  assuredly  wanting  neither 
If  in  power  of  decision  nor  in  intellectual  clearness,  felt 
|t  it«elf  not  so  much  badly  led  as  without  leadership  alto- 
li|.gQthcr.  Every  man  wandered  his  own  way.  They  were 
Ht8  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

^H  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  these  criticisms  apply 
^■nly  to  the  fiscal  controversy,  and  that  it  is  reasonable 
oMio  hope  that  Mr  Balfour's  handling  of  that  controversy 

N'a   peculiar   to   the   topic,  and   not  characteristic  of   his 
[cneral  leadership.     On  this  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce, 
iince  the  summer  of  1903  the  fiscal  question  has  been  tho 
fain  political  issue  ;  and  how  Mr  Balfour  would  lead  if 
ere  were  no  fiscal  question  we  cannot  tell.     It  is,  bow- 
er, not   at  all   improbable   that   tho  weakness   of  Mr 
.  Balfour's  leadership  in  respect  to  Tariff   Reform  arises 
I  from  one  or  two  serious  faults  of  judgment  made  early 
y  in  the  controversy,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he 
g  w^as  never  afterwards  able  to  escape.     A  falsa  strategy, 

-  in  politics  as  in  war,  once  adopted  cannot  without  loss 
_  be  abandoned.  Yet,  if  it  be  adhered  to,  skill  in  tactics 
y  becomes  useless.  At  every  turn  the  situation  is  such  that 
p  no  dexterity  or  resource  can  avert  defeat.  This  may  be 
P  the  explanation  of  Mr  Balfour's  failure  ;  and,  if  so.  there 
f  is  ground  for  hope  that  upon  a  new  issue  it  need  not  be 

ipe^ted. 
Certainly  it  is  possible  to  point  to  some  fundamental 
ors  which  have  made  tho  whole  of  Mr  Balfour's  plans 
sound.  The  greatest  is  tho  disproportionate  import- 
ce  he  has  attached  to  maintaining  on  appearance  oE 
rty  miity.  For  the  mere  outward  pretence  of  unity 
not  worth  much.  Could  he  have  achieved  a  real  unity, 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  party;  could  he 
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have  induced  Mr  Cliamberlain  reaUy  to  rcnonm 
attempts  to  restrict  imports  in  the  interest  of  prodmn 
at  home,  he  would  have  done  much;  could  he  also  hn 
persuaded  the  Duke  o£  Devonshire  to  assent  to  W 
retaliation  ho  would  have  done  still  more.  Eat  ti» 
things  were  impossible.  Before  the  clone  of  1903  it, 
have  been  plain  to  the  dullest  oyes  that,  whetbcr 
Balfour  liked  it  or  not,  the  party  ■was  divided  in 
into  three  camps.  Novertheless  Mr  Balfour, 
unable  to  produce  a  real  unity,  has  strenuously 
deavoured  to  preserve  its  semblance.  The  Duke 
Devonshire  and  liis  friends  refused  to  co-operate  m 
strange  makc-bolicvo ;  and  Mr  Balfour  has  appnnii:^ 
resented  their  candour  aa  a  sort  of  factious  pi 
Mr  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  the  p: 
and  endeavoured  to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes- 
declined  to  modify  the  substance  of  his  policy,  but 
•was  willing  to  use  almost  any  ambiguous  phrase  «tel 
described  both  Mr  Balfour's  policy  and  his  own.  andira 
on  to  claim  that  his  was  indeed  the  offieial  pnrtv  p 
gramme,  which  every  one  must,  under  pain  of  esolua* 
accept. 

Tho  semblance  of  unity  thus  handled  became  «• 
merely  useless  but  noxious.  It  has  actually  been  towl 
into  an  instrument  against  Mr  Balfour  himself.  Abvp 
section  of  the  party  has  been  half  cajoled  and  W 
coerced  into  adopting  that  very  protectionism  vHc 
Mr  Balfour  pi*otesta  lie  does  not  approve.  Yet  real 
has  not  been  attained.  Even  now,  not  onlv  do 
Unionist  Proo-traders  openly  hold  aloof,  but  a 
between  Mr  Balfour  and  Mr  Chamberlain  c^uj  only 
avoided  by  tho  continued  use  of  ambiguous  phrases. 

Closely   connected   with  this   strange    devotion  ti 
pretence  of  unity  has  been  Mr  Balfour's  (loterminari 
ignore  w^hat,  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  one  hut 
was  the  most  important  and  interesting  fiscal  issue 
discussion,  that,  namely,  between  Free    Trade   and 
tection.     No  one  could  reasonably  doubt  that  the 
of  Mr  Chamberlain  and  the  Tariff  Reform  Lengup 
protectionist;  that  it  aimed  .it  restricting  imports  in 
interests  of    home-producers ;   and   that   it    had   ft»r 
ideals  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries.       This  policy,! 
because  it  was  protectionist,  excited  \pann  sup[>on  iri 
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^Farm  opposition.     Comparatively  little  interest  was  felt 
^m  schemes  for  colonial   preference — except  in  so  far  as 
^uiey  implied  unpopular  taxes  upon  food — and  none  at  all 
^Bi  '  negotiation  with  retaliation.'     Yet  Mr  Balfour,  deaf 
to  the  debate  that   was  raging  round  him,  persisted  in 
treating  the  controversy  between  Free-traders  and  Pro- 
tectionists as  remote  and  without  urgency;  and,  after 
baldly  stating  that  he  was  not  a  Protectionist,  went  on  to 
urge  his  version  of  fiscal  reform,  to  eing  the  praises  of 
negotiation  as  a  means  of  reducing  foreign  tariffs,  to 
Renounce  dumping  and  to  disparage  Cobdenism. 
H^    The  confusion  produced  was  general  and  unfortunate. 
T'he  great  majority  of  Mr  Balfour's  countrymen  could 
not  believe  that  any  one  could  take  a  course  so  futile  as 
that  which  Mr  Balfour  adopted.     It  was  manifest  that 
Mr  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  w^ere  not  engaged  in  any 
academic   discussion ;   that   they  were   looking  to  carry 
their   reform  into  effect  in  the  near  future ;   and  that, 
they  obtained  a  majority,  they  would  proceed  to  estab- 
sh  a  protective  tariff.     Was  Mr  Balfour  going  to  help 
lem   or   to   hinder   them  ?      This   question   he   did   not 
iswer;   ho  went   on   with   his   own   plan.     But  people 
irod  nothing  for  his  plan,  and  could  not  conceive  that 
je  really  intended  to  remain  a  neutral  about  the  main 
sue.    So  at  first  they  thought  he  was  a  trickster  playing 
ito  Mr  Chamberlain's  hand ;  then  doubts  grew,  and  some 
lought  it  wiw  Mr  Chamberlain  who  was  to  be  tricked ; 
iud  again  very  many  supposed  it  to  ho  all  a  matter  of 
fords,  Retaliation   being  only   a   politer  name  for  Pro- 
ection,  divested  of  the  unpopular  proposal  to  tax  food. 
[r  Chamberlain  added  to  the  confusion  by  claiming  por- 
^stently  that  Mr  Balfour  agreed  with  him ;  the  Unionist 
free-traders  by  not  less  persistently  denying  the  agree- 
lent.     As  time  went  on,  perplexity  bred  impatieuce,  and 
fmpatienco  turned  to  contempt.     Wlien  the  polls  opened, 
the  mass  of  the  electorate  neither  understood  Mr  Balfour 
nor  cared  to  understand  him.     From  him  thoy  had  ceased 

^to  expect  intelligible  leadership  ;  thoy  regarded  him  as  a 
disingenuous  trifle r. 

This  was  certainly  unjust.  Mr  Balfour  was  no  trifler. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  convinced  that  his  plan  of 
fiscal  reform  was  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  passion- 
ately anxious  not  to  allow  the  controversy  to  break  up 


admit  total  failure,  to  abandon  any  sortTl 
to  recognise  that  ifc  had  boen  folly  to  qj 
Free-traders,  and  to  let  the  Unionist  partjj 
election  openly  divided  «nd  under  the  1 
avowed  fiusfio.  It  may  bo  truly  eaid  tlj 
would  have  been,  it  would  yet  bavo  b^ 
what  nctually  happened.  But  it  is  eai 
Mr  Balfour  recoiled  from  such  a  tbroi 
cards.  Moreover — and  this,  doubtless,  wd 
to  abandon  office  meant  to  abandon  the  cd 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  bad  high  value — j 
ing  with  France,  the  Japanese  alliance,  at 
tion  of  Imperial  defence.  All  these  coii 
may  suppose,  united  to  harden  Mr  Balfi 
to  make  him  face,  not  out  of  weakn^ 
perverse  strength,  the  disaster  that  awaib 
Nevertheless  it  is  to  hard  to  unde^ 
Balfour  can  have  endured  what  he  went  ' 
last  twelve  months  of  his  administration 
session  of  1905  he  was  obliged  to  with 
House  on  several  occasions  rather  thai 
fiscal  debate.  This  involved,  amongst  othi 
the  condemnation  of  his  own  scheme  of  fl 
the  House  of  Commons  without  a  disson 
scandalised  the  public,  who  could  not  ston 
weakness  of   the   Ministry  or  the  slla^| 
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Bsde.     Less  sensational  but  even   more  eloquent  of   the 

Rjoverimient's  unhappy  position  were  the  exertions  made 

■almost   nightly   throughout   the   session   by   their   most 

■Faithful    supporters    to   obstruct    their    business   lest   a 

'  division   should  bo  taken  before  the   dishoarteucd  main 

.body  of   the  party  were   in  their   places.     Worst  of   all 

■t>erhaps  was  the  scene  in  the  debate  on  the  adjournment 

for  Whitsuntide,  when  Mr  Chamberlain  on  the  one  side 

and  Mr  Rit^-hie  and   Lord  Hugh  Cecil  on  the  other  ex- 

Behanged  flat  contradictions  as  to  the  nature  of  Mr  Balfour's 

■Dolicy   in   Mr  Balfour's   presence,  without  eliciting  sign 

f>r  sound   from   him.     This   may  bo  culled   the   abaoluto 

'  negation  of  leadership — the  idea  of  the  not-leadcr  made 

perceptible. 

The  final  crisis  did  not  redeem  the  errors  of  the  past. 

Mr  Chamberhiin   became  more  and  more   impatient   of 

system   of    tactics   which   was    evidently   disc^roditing 

e   party   and  ruining   the   chances   of  Tariff   Reform. 

Throughout  1905  his  speeches   greiv  less  friendly  to  Mr 

ialfour    and    less   careful    to     maintain    that    outward 

ambiance  of  accepting  formulas  for  which  such  sacrifices 

lad  been  made.     Even  Mr  Balfour  could  not  help  seeing 

hat  the  pretence  of  unity  had  become  transparent.     One 

Inal  appeal  to  -sink  points  of  disagreement  he  made  at 

'Jewcnstle ;   and,  when   Mr   Chamberlain   rejected   it  at 

Bristol,  Mr  Balfour  at  last  saiiv  that  it  was  necessary  to 

uhoose  l!ie  immediate  mischief  of  resignation  rather  than 

o  face  another  session  and  the  ever-increasing  discredit 

liat  it  would  bring.     It  was  doubtless  a  wise  decision, 

lut  the  impression  given  of  discord  and  collapse  was  one 

ore  weight  to  drag  the  Unionist  party  down      The  full 

price  nf  the  strategic  errors  of  190ii  had  now  to  be  paid, 

nhanccd,  as  by  some  grasping  usury,  by  the  long  scries 

pf  consequent  faults  and  humiliations.     For  the  sake  of 

lis  own  fiscal  reforms  and  of  tlio  appearance  of  a  united 

party  Mr  Balfour  had  not  shrunk  from  great  sacrifices. 

His  failure  was  complete ;  the  party  and  the  policy  made 

-shipwreck  together. 

I  No  one  who  surveys,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  do,  the 
B circumstances  and  issues  of  the  general  election  can  feel 
Ixnuch  surprise  at  its  result.  But  the  new  Parliament, 
feboiigh  it  might  have  been  expected,  must  still  be  feared. 


-proDBOij— HTCio— wpptJowJ— SOI — nrvmmnDvm 

packed  with  Radicals  zealous  to  prove  tJ 
principles  and  the  strength  of  their  4 
these  circumstances,  even  j£  there  is  11 
fearing  revolutionary  violence,  le^^latid 
marked  and  one-sided  kind  is  to  be  expei 
is  ranch  reason  for  apprehending  errors  il 
government,  such  es  are  natural  to  a  )] 
well-intentioned,  it  may  be,  but  wanti 
once  and  education. 

Parliament  has  been  sitting  only  a 
proceedings  have  certainly  not  been  o£i 
quiet  tile  alarms  which  its  composition  i 
passed  several  abstract  resolutions  of  a  n 
vanced  kind ;  it  has  taken  the  first  steps  to 
trade-unions  from  the  control  of  the  la'w  b 
in  an  educational  measure  framed  in  thai 
interest ;  and  it  has  interfered  in  colonial  ] 
mischievous  manner.  The  mechanism  < 
empire  is  extremely  delicate.  To  luuidll 
instantly  to  throw  it  out  of  gear ;  and  sua 
only  too  likely  to  got  from  the  iuoxperiel 
tiio  Labour  members  and  their  more 
colleagues. 

Many  indications  point  to  the   cof 
Labour   victories   at  the  polls   have  indul 
whole  House  to  bow  down  before  that  cozuj 
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Labour?    By  pei*focting    their    own   organisation  they 
largely  increased  their  voting  strength.     But  in  very 

I  few  constituencies  is  there  re.ison  for  thinking  that  the 
Lahour  vote  outnumbered  the  Liberal.  In  some  places, 
indeed,  the  Labour  candidate  was  elected  against  a  Liberal 
t  competitor  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  alliance  held  good,  and 
Xiabour  candidates  were  elected  by  Liberal  votfls.  It  is 
of  course  impossible  to  analyse  the  total  polls  into  their 
■    Labour  and  Liberal  elements.     But  we  doubt  if,  without 

I  the  Liberal  alliance,  the  Labour  party  could  have  carried 
twenty  scats. 
Yet,  if  the  Labour  movement  is  to  become  really  for- 
midable, the  party  must  not  only  bo  able  to  do  without 
middle-class  liberalism,  but  must  bo  able  to  overcome  it. 
It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  eay  that  there  was  nothing  in 
^  the  late  election  to  justify  expectation  of  such  independent 
t  strength.  The  Labour  party  have  no  hold  on  the  agri- 
■  cultural  constituencies,  or  on  those  comparatively  wealthy 
r  districts  in  or  near  London  and  the  great  cities  where 
,  the  richer  citizens  dwell.  And  what  success  Labour 
candidates  achieved  at  this  election  was  gained  by  them 
as  the  champions  of  causes  some  of  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Labour.  They  were  fighting  on  free  trade 
and  education  as  much  as  on  the  rights  of  trade-unions. 
Moving  with  a  great  wave  of  pubUc  feeling  they  did  well. 
How  would  it  have  been  with  them  had  they  fought  on  a 
Labour  programme  alone,  and  against  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum?  It  is  wise  to  remember  that  in  1895  the 
Conservative  party  and  the  House  of  Lords  incurred  the 
utmost  wrath  of  the  trade-unions  on  the  question  of 
Employers'  Liability,  but   the   electorate   supported  the 

I  Conservatives  nevertheless.     The  stream  was  then  run- 
ning the  other  way. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Labour  members, 
whatever  their  natural  ability  and  whatever  their  experi- 

tence  in  managing  their  own  alTair,s,  are,  and  must  be  for 
a  long  time,  at  considerable  disadvantage  in  a  parlia- 
mentary struggle  and  in  the  conduct  of  parliamentary 
business.  They  have  not  the  early  political  training,  the 
general  acquaintance  with  Imperial  affairs,  the  poHtical 
^  connexions,  or  the  education,  which  would  enable  them 
Bto  compete  on  equal  terms  with  men  who,  possessing  all 
Hthese  advantages,  have  devotedlthemselves  to  politics  from 


ceun  compering  wiui  prutuutnuuHiu. 1 

We  insist  on  the  iniieront  difficulties  aj 
the  Labour  party  because  there  seems  to  | 
both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  will  yicl^ 
than  their  strengtii  dcaorves.  They  are  dq 
able  so  lonp  iis  they  do  not  try  to  8t| 
remain  in  alliance  with  Liberalism.  BiJ 
note  tliat  Liberals  give  at  least  as  mucj 
hy  the  alliance.  If  it  camo  to  a  rupture 
Liberals  who  would  suffer  most.  Thai 
behind  Liberalism  is  as  great  as  that  b( 
and  even  in  the  large  towns,  where  L.aboi] 
if  there  were  question  of  a  Ministry  beiiU 
the  Labour  party,  the  mass  of  the  worki 
selves  would  recoil  from  placing  the  govei 
Empire  in  the  hands  of  men  lacking  in  tj 
which  has  long  been  a  political  traditia 
statesmen,  and  is  not  less  recognised  alj 
working-men  than  by  other  classes.  Tha, 
is  therefore  in  no  position  to  exercise  unliU 
over  the  Liberals.  They  can  doubtless  giv^ 
to  Liberalism,  and  can  sell  that  help  at  a{ 
But  a  bargain  is  one  thing  and  dictJitionj 
moment  their  terms  become  so  high  th^ 
party  as  a  whole,  or  a  sufficient  body 
Liberals,  prefer  the  return  of  Conservativ< 
is  at  an  end.      For  even    in    its  stronsrhnli 
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acted  in  respect  to  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill.  Tliey  cannot, 
of  course,  control  a  majority  pledged  to  its  constituents, 
but  they  need  not  and  ought  not  to  shrink  from  defending 
by  speech  and  vote  the  opinion  they  hold.  So  far  they 
have  not  done  this.  The  moderate  section  of  the  Cabinet 
did  indeed  insist  that  the  Government  Bill  should  not  go 
the  whole  ;length  that  was  demanded.  But  when  the 
Prime  Minister,  under  pressure  from  the  Labour  men, 
declared  for  Mr  Uudson's  Bill,  the  moderates  simply 
abstained  from  voting.  That  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, three  Secretaries  of  State,  one  of  the  Law 
ofiicGrs,  and  another  member  of  the  Cabinet  should  de- 
cline to  vote  for  what  had  become  a  government  measure, 
is  a  serious  matter.  But  they  might  well  have  gone 
further  and  given  expression  to  their  disagreement.  If 
the  point  was  important  enough  to  insist  on  in  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  also  important  enough  to  defend  befoi-o 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  silent  abstention  is  a  feeble 
answer  to  the  menaces  of  Mr  Keir  Hardie. 

The  general  attitude  of  subservience  to  the  demands 
of  Labour  has  been  shown  in  less  important  discussions. 
Payment  of  members  and  free  meals  for  sciiool-cbildron 
have  been  solemnly  approved.  Tliese  decisions  have  no 
anore  than  an  abstract  signilicance ;  but  to  yield  witli 
facile  acquiescence  to  such  demands,  if  only  in  the 
abstract,  will  serve  to  increase  the  aheady  notable  arro- 
gance of  the  Labour  party  and  make  the  position  of 
moderate  Liberals  more  didicult  in  the  future. 

Still  more  important  have  been  the  proceedings  in 
regard  to  South  Africa.  The  evil  consequences  of  exag- 
gerated language  at  election  time  have  seldom  been  more 
strikingly  displayed.  Most  of  the  triumphant  party 
uttered  language  about  the  use  of  Chinese  labour  in 
South  Africa  conveying  that  it  was  not  merely  inex- 
pedient but  immoral,  for  it  partook  of  the  character  of 
slavery.  Faced  with  the  difficulties  of  abolishing  it,  the 
Ministry  sought  a  way  out  by  granting  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal  and  leaving  the  Cliinese 
question  to  be  settled  by  the  new  rulers  of  the  colony. 
But  the  Opposition  could  not  refrain  from  pointing  out 
that,  however  legitimate  a,  solution  of  a  question  of  policy 
J  that  might  be,  it  was  altogether  inadmissible  in  regard 
Hto  a  question  of  morals,  and  corresponded  very  ill  with 


I 
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youthful  emphasis  by  Mr  Churchill,  tlua 
veto  would  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  Traij 
ing  any  system  of  Chinese  labour  which  i 
alleged  servile  character  of  the  existing  aa 
These  unfortunate  statements  at  oi) 
question,  always  thorny  and  dangerous,  a 
the  autonomy  of  self-governing  colonies.  I 
South  Africa  were  doubly  irritated,  first 
that  hung  over  the  prosperity  of  their  ^ 
threatened  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese,  ai 
tiio  insult  (as  they  deem  it)  of  menacing  1 
Imperial  veto  upon  the  free  and  autoiU 
of  a  South  African  colony.  This  irrita 
intensified  by  au  incident  not  intrinsic^ 
but  of  a  character  to  exacerbate  feeling-.; 
as  embodying  the  policy  of  the  South  J 
naturally  unpopular  with  that  large  numl 
who  disapproved  of  the  war.  One  of  th 
seized  upon  an  irregularity  of  which  Lord  JSJ 
that  he  had  been  guilty,  in  Banctioning 
punishment  of  the  Chinese  coolies.  Th 
was  contrary  to  the  declarations  of  thi 
State  both  to  Parliament  and  the  Chlneai 
and  in  that  respect  its  sanction  was  uni 
fault.  For  it  is  essential  to  the  proper  i 
affairs  of  a  great  empire  that  the  promlsei 
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So  be  blamed,  while  no  mention  was  made  of  six  years' 
prilliant  and  courageous  service.  The  injustice  was 
fpatent,  and  the  Government  could  not  consent  to  the 
.motion.  But  they  dared  not  flatly  reject  it.  Accordingly 
[they  framed  an  amendment  which,  by  pointedly  refusing 
to  censure  individuals,  appeared  to  imply  the  blame  it  os- 
tentatiously i-efrained  from  expressing;  and  Mr  Churchill 
'^ded  to  the  irritating  character  of  the  amendment  by 
dwelling  with  offensive  emphasis  on  the  comploteness  of 
Iiord  Milner'a  fall  from  power.  The  result  was  to  annoy 
Liord  Milner's  friends  and  admirers  almost  as  much  as  if 
Mr  Byles'  motion  had  been  cfiiTied.  And  since  among 
ithose  admirers  are  to  be  found  nearly  all  the  British  iu 
South  Africa,  the  annoyance  is  a  serious  mischief. 

How  angry  is  the  feeling  of  British  South  Africans 
has  been  shown  by  the  dispute  between  the  Colonial 
OBice  and  the  Government  of  Natal.  It  is  too  early  to 
discuss  the  rights  of  this  controversy,  but  the  precipitancy 
with  which  the  Natal  Ministry  resigned  pi-oves  how  soro 
^und  suspicious  the  language  about  the  use  of  the  veto  in 
■Uie  Transvaal  has  made  all  South  Africans. 

■  These  episodes  show   the  difficulties  into   which   the 

■  Government  are  dragged  by  the  pressure  of  their  more 
■odvanced  supporters.  One  cannot  doubt  that  moderate 
^Liberals  are  on  their  side  growing  increasingly  impatient. 

The  impression  is  gathering  strength  that  the  Ministerial 

party  cannot  remain  united  for  very  long.     It   is   clear 

^  that  the  differences  are  not  on  one  subject  only,  but  on 

■many.    The  relations  of  capital  to  labour,  the  relations 

"  of  the  State  to  the  individual,  the  principles  of  colonial 

poUey,  of    Irish  poUcy,  and    probably  also  of    foreign 

policy,  are  all  of  them  occasions  for  division  in  the  ranks 

of  the  majority  of   the  House   of   Commons.     In   what 

Ipohtical  transformation  scene  are  these  divisions  likely 
to  end,  and  what  part  in  it  will  Unionists  play  ? 
Were  the  Unionist  party  itself  united  and  vigorous, 
the  prospect  before  it  would  be  encouraging.  But  un- 
happily its  internal  difficulties  have  not  mended  since  the 
L  election.      The  correspondence  between  Mr  Balfom-  and 

■  Mr  Chamberlain,  the  meeting  of  the  party,  and  the  fiscal 
F  debate  in  the  House  have  loft  our  chaos  more  confounded 

ear.     When  the  correspondence  appeared,  it  was 
y  assumed  by  the  public  that  Mr  fintfour  had 
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adopted  Mr  Charaberlain'a  policy,  including,  of 
its  ealiont  feature— the  general  restriction  of  manitf 
tured  imports.  But  Mr  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  C 
vehemently  aflirmed  that  ho  had  not  changed  his  ponti 
And  that  there  were  really  still  wide  diCforences  betw 
him  and  Mr  Chamberlain  was  made  clear  by  sotneUi 
more  inetructive  than  any  declaration,  namely,  theera 
tactics  adopted  to  meet  Sir  J.  Kitson's  motion.  Pl«i 
if  there  wore  real  agreement,  the  ■wisest  course  wo 
have  been  to  meet  the  motion  with  a  simple  and 
equivocal  amendment  moved  at  tho  outset  and  deba 
on  its  merits.  But  a  wholly  different  plan  vras  foUov 
Mr  Balfour  spoke,  not  to  propound  his  own  poli^, 
to  make  verbal  criticisms  on  the  motion.  A  %vrai 
followed,  and  the  debate  turned  on  anything-  rather  il 
the  merits  of  Tariff  Reform.  Eventually,  in  tho  last  h 
of  the  debate,  Mr  Wyndham  moved  the  official  ame 
ment  of  the  Opposition  in  a  speech  admirable  in  la&gni 
but  meaning  nothing  in  particular.  The  ameudm 
itself  was  equally  uninstructive,  for  its  whole  signifies 
depended  on  what  was  meant  by  the  condemnation 
'artificial  protection  against  legitimate  competition";! 
this  tho  mover  carefully  refrained  from  explaining,  A 
Mr  Wyndham's  speech  the  closure  was  moved,  and 
debate  came  to  an  ineffective  end. 

This  strange  performance  was  extolled  by  many  pen 

as  a  triumph  of  Opposition  tactics.     And  so  periiap 

was  if  they  desired  to  avoid  expounding  their  fiscal  pol 

But  then  why  say  that  fiscal  reform  is  the  first  consU 

tive  item  in  the  Unionist  programme  ?    How  caon  n  r«l< 

be   carried   if  it   bo   not  first  explained    and,    seoon 

defended  ?    The  futility  of  a  propaganda  by  evasioi 

evident.     Of  course  the  truth  is  that  the  party  has 

one   fiscal   policy  but   two   or   oven  three    policies;  i 

exposition  is  avoided  because  it  means  the  admisaiM 

disagreement.     Mr  Chamberlain  wishes  for  the  gen 

restriction  of  manufactured  imports,  and  Mr  Balfour  d 

not.     The  puzzling  thing  is  what  either  of  them  Iiopei 

gain  by  pretending  to  agree.     So  far  their  tactics  b. 

worked  imparalleled  mischief;  and  miscliief   the  aa 

tactics  will  continue  to  work. 

Tho  division  on  Sir  J.  Kitson's  motion  had  leasoiu 
its  own.    All  the  efforU  for  uni^  iiad   but   a 
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success.    Some  Unionists  voted  for  the  motion,  and  many 

lore  abstained.    The  perverao  ingenuity  of  the  leaders 

jroiight  only  98  followers  into  the  lobby.     How  many  of 

these   were   Balfourians   is   doubtful ;   but  probably  tho 

(thoroughgoing  Cliamberlainites  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
85.  To  carry  Tariff  Reform  these  must  be  raised  to  at 
least  340.  Is  there  auy  visionary  who  believes  that  this 
can  bo  done? 
The  impracticability  of  carrying  Tariff  Reform  is  so 
evident  that  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  Tariff  Reformers 
may  realise  and  admit  it.  If  they  maintain  their  rostric- 
|L  tioniet  policy,  they  must  eventually  part  company  with 
Bllr  Balfour  and  his  friends.  If  they  give  up  the  restric- 
tion of  manufactured  imports,  they  give  up  (as  they  them- 
■  selves  would  say)  tlie  most  popular  part  of  their  pro- 
1^  gramme ;  and,  urging  Preference  and  Retaliation  alone, 
Lare  doomed  to  certain  defeat.  In  either  alternative 
■■victory  is  impossible.  Some  delude  themselves  with  the 
"^hope  of  a  coalition  with  the  Labour  party  and  the  Irish 
^ party.  But  such  an  alliance  could  only  be  on  terms;  and 
■those  terms  must  alienate  that  body  of  Conservative 
"  opinion  which  is  now  the  main  prop  of  Tariff  Reform. 
I  Let  the  situation  be  viewed  from  every  side,  and  the 
lore  it  is  looked  at  the  more  hopeless  appear  the 
[prospects  of  the  Tariff  Reformers.  We  do  not  speak  of 
I  the  merits  of  the  controversy ;  but,  on  the  humbler  issue 
I  of  what  is  possible,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  Tariff  Re- 
[formers  should  accept  the  unanswerable  logic  of  facta? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  interests 
iof  the  Unionist  party  and  of  the  great  causes  it  defends 
i^vill   be   best  consulted   by  shelving  the  whole   subject. 
[Then  we   shall  be  clear  of  the  damning   imputation   of 
plutocracy ;  then  we  shall  be  able  to  welcome  an  under- 
standing  with    that    large    body   of    moderate    Liberal 
i  opinion  which  is  so  plainly  ill  at  ease  where  it  is.     Thus, 
uniting  all  the  truly  conservative  forces  in  the  country, 
,  wo  may  resume  the  position  of  1895,  and,  defending  the 
existing  constitution  and  social  order,  may  proceed  with 
those  temperate  reforma  which,  while  they  excite  little 
controversy  and  stir  no  passion,  yet  effect  whatever  legis- 
I  lation  can  do,  to  omeUorate  the  condition  of  the  people. 
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Art.  Xn'.— THE  EDCCATIOX   BIUu. 

Tes  ^cars  ago  a  triumphant  Unionist  mnjoritT*  spoat 
snbstantial  portion  of  the  first  session  a£t«r  tbegm 
election  from  which  it  sprang  in  an  unsuccessful  sttco 
to  settle  the  Education  Question.  Its  leaders  had  n 
promises  to  important  sections  of  their  sap|Kffton,t 
friends  of  the  voluntary  schools,  that  the  'iotolcnl 
strain'  cast  upon  them  by  the  growing-  demands  cifi 
central  authorities  and  by  the  rate-fed  competition  rft 
Board  tichools  should  be  relieved.  But  not  havingadi 
view  as  to  what  was  esaentially  desirable,  or  as  to  t 
best  methods  of  attaining  it,  with  no  coherent  pivM 
of  opinion  behind  them,  and  with  an  Opposition,  nos 
in  numbers  but  passionately  combative  nnd  resoartefoi 
led,  they  fell  into  hopeless  difficulties,  and  had  to  wit 
draw  their  Bill.  Thereafter  no  convenient  season  fort 
attempt  at  a  real  settlement  of  the  odnoition  p; 
presented  itself  in  that  Parliament ;  and  it  w 
when,  owing  mainly  to  an  Imperial  emergency  of 
special  character,  they  had  been  again  returned  to  pow 
■with  a  great  majority  that  the  Unionists  were  able  i 
carry  into  law  a  comprehensive  measure  on  ttiat  sabjra 
These  reminiscences  are  not  without  their  lesson  f 
the  politicians  now  in  power.  Now  again  we  hart 
great  and,  indeed,  a  numerically  ovorwlielniing  majmJt 
but  on  the  other  side  in  politics.  As  in  1895,  tlie  prami 
to  deal  vith  one  aspect  of  the  education  quesdoo  h 
been  one  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  tba  p 
gramme  put  forward  by  the  leaders  of  the  victoria 
party,  but  by  no  moans  the  most  prominent.  fin»d 
speaking,  the  promise  to  redress  the  gprievancos  oQefti 
to  have  been  created  among  Nonconformists  by  thoinir 
ing  of  the  elementary  education  clauses  of  the  Art 
1902  occupied,  on  the  Liberal  side,  during  the  recent  «fc 
toral  campaign,  about  the  same  position  of  importance 
relation  to  the  fiscal  question  as  the  promise  to  do  jtsti 
to  the  voluntary  schools  occupied  in  relation  to  &■ 
Rule  on  the  Unionist  side  in  1895.  The  Liberal  Gortf 
ment,  therefore,  are  entitled  and  are,  indeed,  bound 
deal  with  the  subject ;  and  no  surprise  was  cau.-ied  by  iJ 
early  intimation  that  an  Education  Bill  would  form  rl 
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jading  feature  of  the  programme  of  tlieir  firat  flcssion. 
he  Bill  has  appeared ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  involve 
othiug  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  nature  of  the 
revision  availahle  for  the  education  of  the  children 
i  the  work  in  1?- classes  over  the  whole  of  rural  Kngland 
d,  to  a  very  large  extent,  urhan  England  also. 
There  was  no  revolution  in  the  Act  of  1870  or  in  that 
'  1902,  Both  those  groat  measures,  though  we  are  not 
i  all  concerned  to  maintain  that  either  of  them  was  a 
■mple  of  perfect  legislation,  were  essentially  in  harmony 
ith  English  parliamentary  tradition.  Neither  of  them 
Bstroyed  anything.  In  the  Act  of  1870,  Parliament, 
ading  that  the  existing  system  of  state-aided  voluntary 
ihools  was  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  masses  of 
rban  populations,  invited  and  encouraged  the  religious 
anominations  to  develope  that  system,  so  as  to  meet  the 
Beds  in  question  as  fully  as  possible  ;  and  only  whore, 
ter  a  period  of  grace,  they  had  failed,  or  where,  as  in 
ondon,  it  was,  from  the  first,  out  of  their  power  to 
rertako  such  vast  requirements,  was  the  School  Board 
laehinery  set  up.  After  the  lapse  of  a  generation, 
arliament,  in  the  Act  of  1902,  finding  that  the  friends  of 
luntary  schools,  who  had  responded  splendidly  to  the 
ivitation  of  the  Act  of  1870,  were  yet,  through  no  fault 
their  own,  unable  to  keep  their  schools  generally  abreast 
the  advancing  standards  of  public  education,  placed  them 
a  level  in  respect  of  claim  on  public  funds,  local  as  well 
general,  for  ordinary  educational  maintenance,  while 
ntinuing  to  charge  the  trustees  with  the  upkeep  of  tho 
lildings.  In  return  for  the  relief  thus  given  them,  they 
imo  under  tho  control  of  the  local  authority  in  the 
flttcr  of  secular  education  ;  and,  in  return  for  their 
mtinued  acceptance  of  the  burden  of  keeping  up  the 
hric,  and  for  its  free  use,  thoy  were  authorised  to  carry 
rward  religious  instruction  on  the  old  lines.  With  that 
w,  they  were  to  retain  in  their  hands  the  appointment 
teachers,  subject  to  the  veto  o£  the  local  authorities, 
ercisable  only  on  educational  grounds,  in  regard  to  any 
dividual  selection. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  the  villages  of  England, 
ile  there  has  been  a  gradual  levelHng-up  in  respect 
secular  education  where  the  staff  had  been  defective 
quality  or  deficient  in  strength,  the  esBentiaUy  a-wi 

2  Q  2 


■■■11   J  .—-I   ■■»  -vr-   "  ■■"■"^    »»»»!»*   1 

wero  familiar  has  been  maintained,  bu 
educational  efficiency  and  with  the  remoi 
to  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  small  mini 
minded  or  overbearing  clergy.  In  tho  to^ 
classes  have  retained  the  choice  of  schoi 
dren  which  had  generally  existed  einci 
advantage  that  tho  level  of  secular  oduc^ 
ational  schools  is  rising,  and  probabi 
already  risen  to  that  common  among  ^ 
publicly  provided  schools. 

That,  in  these  circumstances,  the  ^rew 
electors  at  tho  January  polls  had  any  i^ 
promoting  radical  alterations  in  the  geni 
the  school  arrangements  familiar  to  them 
altogether  contrary  to  all  that  is  knon^ 
temperament.  But  among  a  number  oi 
ward  by  Liberal  leaders  and  their  follov 
Tvith  a  sympathy  ci-editable  to  their  sens 
insistent  claim  that  certain  grievances  | 
been  inflicted  on  Nonconformists  by  th^ 
of  1902  should  be  removed.  These  grievau 
three — first,  tliat  felt  by  Nonconformist 
objected  to  being  required  to  contribute  fi 
schools  in  which  religious  teaching  of  tjj 
disapproved  was  maintained ;  secondly,  tl 
nformist  teachers,  who  considered  thei 
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nn  different  districts.     Only  the  first  was  new ;   and  we 

bnust  admit  to  being  among   those  who   have   difficulty 

in  following  the  conscientious  distinction  between  paying 

rates  and  taxes  respectively  for  the  furtherance  of  objects 

rof  which  one  disapproves.     Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

Ithat  it  is  a  real  distinction  to  an   approciablo   number 

Lot  upriglit  and   naturally  law-abiding  citizens  who  be- 

Lcame  'passive  resisters'  under  the  Act  of  1902.     What- 

lever  tho  inherent  value  of  the  distinction,  theie  can  be 

Ino  doubt  that  Liberal  candidates  generally  must  be  held 

jto  have  imdertnken  that  all  excuse   for  '  passive  resist- 

|Bnce '  on  the  part  of  Nouconfomiiat  ratepayers  should  be 

amoved.      Of   tho   two  other  grievances — those  of   the 

foncouformist  teacher  and  tho  Nonconformist  parent  in 

leonie  single-school  areas — it  is  probable  that  the  former 

[lias  been  more  widely  talked  about,  and  the  latter,  in  a 

limited  number  of  cases,  more  keenly  felt.     These  gricv- 

[ences,  however,  had  been,  not  aggravated,  but  distinctly 

litigated  by  the  introduction  of  an  elective  element  into 

le  boards  of  managers  through  the  Act  of  1902. 

Tho  formula  generally  adopted  by  Liberal  speakers 
nth  a  view  to  guaranteeing  the  removal  of   all   three 
?es  of  Nonconformist  grievance  was  the  enforcement 
3f  complete  and  absolute  popular  control  in  all  schools 
supported    out   of    public    moneys,   with    tho    abolition 
in  such  schools  of  all   tests  for  teachers.     Wo  are  not 
conceraed  to  deny  that  formulas  of  that  dnscription  havo 
en  uttered  by  the  great  majority  of  tho  members  now 
sitting   on   the   right  of  the   Speaker's   chair.      But  we 
laintuin  with  entire  confidence  that,  over  tho  country  at 
irge,  and  to  the  mass  of  tho  electorate,  the  operation  of 
that  formula  has  never  been  explained ;  that  in  conse- 
Iquence  it  has  not  been  accurately  understood  by  them; 
id,  further,  that  in  places  where  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
friends  of  the  existing  system  were  known  to  be  particu- 
'  larly  quick,  means  were  carefully  taken  to  disguise,  to 
Biony,  or  to  limit  the  otherwise  obviously  intended  opera- 
tion of  tho  formula. 

For  what  is  the  unquestionable  meaning,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  tho  provisions  already  referred  to,  of 

I  the  Act  of  1902  with  regard  to  denominational  schools? 
As  wo  have  shown,  that  Act  conferred  on  tlie  local 
authority  complete  control  of  the  secular  education  given 


subject  to  this  veto  of  the  local  edocatiol 
teachers  ■whom  they  consider  beat  qualifi 
the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  J 
in  tho  school.  Unquestionably,  if  the  s 
indicated  was  to  be  applied  to  this  stat«l 
result  would  be  not  a  modification  but  a  rJ 
character  of  the  schools.  The  conversion 
already  exercised  by  the  local  education 
secular  education  iu  the  schools  into  th( 
absolute  control  required  by  the  Libera 
therefore  bound  to  mean,  at  least,  the  el 
majority  of  '  foundation  managers '  onj 
management  in  favour  of  a  local  represenl 
But  further,  the  abolition-of-tests-for-ted 
the  formula  was  bound  to  mean,  what ' 
revolutionary,  that,  even  supposing  a 
new  local  representative  body  of  niano) 
Roman  Catholic  or  a  Church  of  Guglai 
inclined,  in  appointing  a  teacher,  to  cond 
to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  school,!l 
absolutely  debarred  by  statute  from  givinj 
such  consideration.  In  other  word-s  the  J\ 
in  its  natural  reading,  meant  the  abolition  i 
i-eligious  character  of  the  present  denomin; 
Speaking  generally,  however,  this  fa<^ 
ciently  patent  on  any  careful  consideratid 
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■>f  view)  absolutely  I'ital  nature  of  tho  issues  at  stake.  If, 
Rbey  pointed  out,  the  Liberals  came  in  on  the  cry  which 
Ptbey  had  adopted  in  regard  to  education,  the  Roman 
ICatholic  schools,  which  bad  been  kept  going  and  miLde 
■nore  efficient  under  the  Act  of  1902,  would  he  swept 
htway ;  and  no  means  would  exist  for  bringing  up  their 
^children  in  the  principles  of  their  church.  It  was  too 
dangerous  to  Liberal  prospects,  oven  in  the  full  flood 
,of  Lancashire  enthusiasm  for  tbo  maintenance  of  free 
rade,  to  allow  this  to  be  believed. 

Measures  were  accordingly  taken,  in  several  northern 

jnstituenciea,  to  allay  Koman   Catholic   fears.     In   the 

Jhorloy  division  of  North  Lancashire  copies  of  a  letter 

From  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  were  circulated,  wishing  stic^css 

for  the  Liberal  candidate.     The  publication  of  this  letter 

vaa  clearly  intended  to  convey  to  tho  Roman  Catholic 

Foters  tho  intimation  that  the  '  Catholic  Liberal  leader  in 

le  House  of  Lords '  was  satisfied  that,  whatever  eettle- 

lent  of  the  education  question  might  be  brought  forward 

tho  Liberal  Government  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the 

toman  Catholic  schools  would  he  safe.     In  that  sense  it 

pas  put  forward  and  Wiis  worked  in  the  Chorley  division, 

not   successfully,   for  Lord    Balcarres    defeated    Mr 

rawshay- Williams.     This   election   was  fought   by   the 

Jnionists,  as  very  few,  if  any,  others  in  England  were,  on 

the  education  question  primarily  if  not  exclusively.     The 

Ehairraan  of  Lord  Balcarres'  election  committee.  Sir  Henry 

ibbert,  a  Lancashire  churchman  and  educationalist  of 

faetly  great  influence,  made  it  his  business  to  bring  home 

1  his  neighbours  the  real  meaning  of  the  Liberal  formula 

regard   to  educational  changes.      In  that  division,  a 

jpresentative  and  typical  Lancashire  constituency,  more 

fchan  throe-fourths  of  tho  elementary  school  places — i.e. 

15,586  out  of  19,395 — are  in  schools  founded  by  tho  Church 

jf   England  and   the   Roman   Catholics.      All   that   was 

lecessary  to  secure  a  majority  in  this  constituency  for  the 

Jnionist  candidate  was  to  make  clear  to  the  electors  that 

le  Liberal  formula,  however  interpreted,  really  meant 

le  loss  of  the  schools  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and 

substitution,  at  great  coat,  of  schools  as  to  the  religious 

iching  in  which  no  guarantee  would  be  given. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  result 

rould  have  attended  a  similar  policy  et&owbere.    Even  as 


schools  were   aafe;  and  so  an   iinport«TH 
suffrages  was  secured,  iiud  seats  were  ivor^ 

We  have  refeired  explicitly  to  etises  asj 
worthy  information  has  boon  supplied  to  | 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  theyj 
representative  of  what  went  on  genoraIIy-| 
ditious  were  at  all  similar.  ! 

The  above-mentioned  facts  oud  consid 
an  instructive  light  on  the  situation  in  < 
found  themselves  when  they  settled  doi 
seriously  wliat  form  their  educational  Ie| 
take.  On  the  one  hand,  they  and  their  1 
rally  had  used  formulas,  the  embodimei! 
legislation  meant  the  abolition  of  denomio 
On  the  other  hand,  the  operative  effect  ofi 
had  not  been  generally  explained  to  ^ 
realised  by  them ;  and  in  several  iniporta: 
the  meaning  had  been  partially  realised, 
had  been  pledged  by  its  supporters,  if  not 
Bo  many  words  by  its  members,  to  obstnil 
rate  as  the  lioman  Catholic  schools  were  o 
giving  any  practical  effect  to  the  formul 
To  fail  at  £ill  generally  in  carrying  out  tl 
raised  by  the  employment  of  those  forms 
political  Nonconformists,  who  form  the  I 
Bection  of  their  heterogeneous  host,  'wou£ 
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inerally  regarded  by  Roman  Catholics,  Irish  and  English, 
I  having  treated  them  with  insincerity  and  injustice. 

This  was  a  very  awkward  situation  for  the  Govern- 
lent;  and  the  difficulties  on  which  we  have  touched  do 
)t  by  any  means  exhaust  its  perplexities.  Miniatera 
tw  plainly  enough  that  if  they  enacted  that  all  volun- 
Ty  schools  should  be  undenominationalised,  even  though 
ley  discovered  some  device  for  enabling  the  Roman 
atholics,  and  possibly  the  Jews,  to  escope  the  general 
Jam,  thoy  would  have  to  make  provision  either  for 
bking  over  the  buildings  of  the  existing  Church  schools 
i  a  price,  or  for  obtaining  the  use  of  thom  at  a  rental, 
iless,  indeed,  they  decided  to  confiscate  those  schools, 
r  erect  other  buildings  in  their  place.  Now  the  accom- 
lodation  provided  by  Church  schools  alone  was  given 
I  an  official  retui'n  dated  August  .31,  1902,  as  sufBeicnt 
»r  2,813,978  children,  or  within  150.000  of  that  provided 
^  Board  schools ;  and  they  had  2,32S,455  children  on 
leir  registers  as  against  2,778,127  iu  the  Board  schools, 
''hen  the  accommodation  provided  by  uon- Anglican 
jiuntary  schools  was  added  in,  the  denominational  totals 
msiderably  exceeded  the  totjil  Board-school  figures  on 
16  eve  of  the  last  great  Education  Act. 

Now,  the  provision  of  considerably  over  2,000,000 
jhool  places  in  lieu  of  those  afforded  by  the  Church 
ihools  alone  w^ould  involve,  at  the  moderate  estimate  of 
11.  a  year,  a  capital  charge  of  thirty  milUons  sterling, 
n  March  29,  loss  than  a  fortnight  before  the  day  on 
rhich  he  actually  introduced  his  Education  Bill,  Mr  Birrell 
'as  reported  to  have  said,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  from 
le  Welsh  National  Liberal  Council,  which  urged  upon 
im  the  duty  of  standing  firmly  to  the  Libeial  election 
jrraulas,  that  '  the  question  of  the  non-provided  schools 
as  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  would  be,  were  it  plain  that 
IB  local  authorities  were  ready  and  ivilling  to  provide, 
t  their  own  expense,  accommodation  for  the  children 
rho  at  present  went  to  these  schools."  This  plainly 
leant  that  the  non-provided  schools  could  not  be  quietly 
ppropriated  without  payment,  and  that  the  Chancellor 
( the  Exchequer  did  not  see  his  way  to  pro\-iding  such 
payment  as  the  first  large  financial  transaction  of  a 
Government  which  had  come  in  on  the  pledge,  among 
era,  to  reduce  the  national  expenditure ;  and  there- 
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fore  that  the  local  authorities  would  hav«  to 
hixury  of  undenonunationalising  the  volunt 
they  wished  to  enjoy  it. 

The  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Bonrd  of  B 
tion  in  introducing  the  Bill  on  April  D  %vits,  in  sf 
some  faults  of  taate,  not  devoid  of  oratorictU  power 
those  literary  gracea  which  he  has  at  command.  I 
probably  intended  to  be  conciliatory,  but  it  madetk 
pression  that  Mr  Birrell  was  conscious  of  hsTtng 
overruled  by  his  colleagues  and  forced  to  oxpooi 
essentially  unjust  policy;  and  that,  as  is.  curi 
enough,  natural  in  such  circumstances,  he  was  i)i(| 
to  visit  his  irritation  upon  those  -who  would  be 
victims  of  the  injustice  he  was  about  to  perpetraw. 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  speech  he  exhibited,  or  W 
a  total  inability  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
who  hold— as  he  and  his  colleagues  ivill.  we  b« 
find  cause  to  know,  that  the  raajoi-ity  of  their  coo 
men  hold — that  the  element  of  definiteneiSii  in  reB 
teaching,  and  the  spiritual  and  moral  influence  of ' 
teachers  who  can  honestly  impart  such  teaching,  i 
absolutely  ^-ital  importance  to  a  sound  education, 
that  air  of  indifferentist  superiority,  -which  he  mn5 
cuse  us  for  saying  that  no  gift  in  epiyram  will  an 
make  other  than  offensive,  he  lamented  that  the  cnf 
House  before  him  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  mt 
the  discussion  of  '  some  of  the  more  important  aspM 
this  question,'  such  as  *tho  breed  and  rearing,  tbeh 
and  the  happiness  of  seven  millions  of  our  children; 
best  to  train  them  up  cleanly  in  body,  mind,  and  sp< 
By  no  other  form  of  words  could  the  President  i>l 
Board  of  Education  have  more  emphatically  det 
the  disqualification  of  himself  and  those  for  whoi 
speaks  for  meting  out,  not  generous  consideratUm 
the  barest  justice  to  those  Christian  Eng-lishnwo 
between  the  Act  of  1870  and  that  of  1902.  had 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  millious  sterling,  Ix 
free  sites  for  the  building,  enlai^ng.  or  impro\-ii 
schools,  and  had  subscribed  sums  reaching  lat 
700,000/.  a  year,  in  order  to  secure  that  the 
faith,  as  they  had  received  it,  should  be  impa 
children,  of  those  parents  who  desired    it,      Xhi 
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H»eople,  it  may  be  addotl,  bihub  the  Act  of  1902,  which 
^frelieved  them  of  the  charge  for  ordinary  school  main- 
^■enance,  have  raised  and  spent  over  the  country  at  large 
^■unis  aggregating,  probably,  little  short  of  a  million 
^■terliiig,  for  clearing  off  debts  and  meeting  the  demands 
nof  local  educational  authorities  for  the  improvement  and 

Rnlargement  of  school  buildings,  in  order  to  retain  these 
pportunities  for  definite  religious  instruction  which,  on 
-ist  terms,  that  great  measure  secured  to  them. 
ft.  To  Mr  Birrell,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  present  President 
J  of  the  Board  of  Education  speaking  as  such,  these  efforts 
^Appear  to  have  been  put  forth  for  insignificant  and  barely 
Bntelligible  objects,  except— let  us  do  the  minister  justice — 
,in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics  and  possibly  Jews.     He 

was  moved,  at  any  rate,  to  something  like  f ervour  when 
^speaking  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  Roman  Catholics  in 

this  country  for  the  educational  and  rehgious  needs  of 
^  their  ft'llow-bclievers.  They  do  indeed  deserve  generous 
■peknowledgraent.  But  it  is,  at  the  first  blush,  more  than 
'a  little  strange  that  they  should  be  treated  as  constituting 

a  reason  for  placing  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  position 

of  exceptional  though,  we  admit,  highly  precarious  privi- 
Juege  as  compared  with  that  offered  by  the  legislation  now 
^Krojectcd  to  the  members  of  the  reformed  Church  of 
^angland.      Or    rather,   we   should    say,   it   ivoiiKl    seem 

atraiigo  were  it  not  notoriously  the  fact  that  the  compact 

tody  of  political   Nonconformists  are  and  always  have 
ecn   mainly   bent  on   the   reduction   of   the   Cliurch   of 
England  from  her  position  as  the  Church  of  the  nation, 
;    and  regard  any  moans  as  good  enough  for  the  promotion 
>f  that  end. 

It  is  under  their  inspiration,  qualified  by  a  desire  to 

ivoid,  if  possible,  exciting  Roman  Catholic  wrath  by  the 

3o  open  disregard  of  the  jjledgea  given  by  Liberal  can- 

lidates,  where  voters  of  that  faith  were  not  a  negligible 

juantity,  that  the  Bill  of  the  Government  has  been  pro- 

luced.     The  Bill  is  therefore  a  revolutionary  project  so 

ifar  as  Chui-ch  schools  are  concerned.     From  January  1, 

1808,  if  this  measure  should  pass  into  law,  no  school  will 

)e  '  recognised  as  a  public  elementary  school  unless  it  is 

school  provided  by  the  local  education  authority."     This 

rinciple   is   to   apply  theoretically   everywhere,   but  in 

practice  it  is   to  be  subjected  iu  'urban   areas' — which 


^m 


anil,  with  possibly  a  few  rare  exceptions,  t 
England  also,  and  to  substitute  for  them 
the  teachers  will  be  allowed  to  taach  a 
tioual  religion,  the  essential  features  < 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
authority.  The  buildings,  it  is  expeci 
great  majority  of  cases,  be  thoae  in  w^l 
Church  schools  has  hitherto  been  caixiedj 
clauses  of  the  Bill  are  designed  to  seciiri 
become  available  for  this  purpose. 

To  that  end  it  is  first  provided  in  cla; 
the  local  education  authority  may  agree 
of  a  school-house  of  any  voluntary  school 
or  hire  of  such  building  for  the  pnrpi 
elementary  school;  and  that  a  conditio] 
ment  may  be  the  giHng  o£  facihties  foi 
religious  instruction  at  the  beginning  of 
in  tho  week.  Further,  under  clause  12, 
parliamentary  grant  of  a  million  poimc 
ently  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  local  edt 
to  meet  the  charges  arising  in  connexio] 
gains.  Tho  combined  effect  of  those  cla( 
if  thoy  stood  by  themselves,  to  be  tUi 
o'wners  of  voluntary  schools  in  a  posttic 
bargains  with  tho  local  education  authorl 
the  use  of  their  buildings,  on  pecuniary  ten 
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npou  the  above-mentioned  million.  This  will  leave  very 
little  for  payment  of  rent  or  other  financial  arrangements 
as  contempluted  in  clause  2.  In  the  second  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  sti-ength  of  a  bargainer  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  say  that,  if  the  terms  ivhich  he  deems 
necessary  are  not  accepted  by  the  other  party,  the  bargain 
cannot  be  completed.  Now,  if  the  owners  of  voluntary 
schools  wore  able  to  say  that  they  would  close  their 
buildings  if  fair  terms  were  not  made  with  them,  so  that 
the  local  education  authority  would  have  to  erect  other 
buildings,  the  latter  would  be  under  a  powerful  induce- 
ment to  offer  satisfactory  conditions  as  to  money  and 
as  to  '  facilities "  for  denominational  teaching.  But  two 
clauses,  8  and  1 1 ,  appear  to  have  been  carefully  devised  so 
as  to  deprive  the  possible  vendors  or  lessors  of  any  such 
freedom. 

Under  clause  8  the  education  authority  is  empowered, 
if  the  owners  of  a  voluntary  school  held  under  charitable 
trusts— as  are  the  great  majority  of  Church  schools— 
should  not  have  come  to  terms'with  it  by  January  1, 1907, 
to  bring  them  before  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  under 
the  Bill,  which  Commission  is  empoivered  to  determine,  if 
it  thinks  fit,  that  '  the  use  of  the  school-house  for  the 
purpose  of  a  public  elementary  school  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  in  accordance  with  this  Act  is  the  best 
mode  of  giving  effect  to  the  trusts,'  and  to  enforce  upon 
the  owners  such  terms  as  it  thinks  just.  The  Triumvirate 
created  and  empowered  by  clauses  8  and  9  to  frame 
Bchenies  for  giving  effect  to  the  trusts  is  a  body  of  almost 
unlimited  authority  ;  its  schemes  are  to  have  the  force  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  though  there  is  no  security  that 
there  shall  be  a  lawyer  on  it,  it  is  to  have  'all  such  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges  as  are  vested  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
courts  of  law ' ;  and  '  no  court  shall  have  power  to  review 
or  interfere  with  its  proceedings  in  any  way.'  Is  it  safe 
to  entrust  such  absolute  and  despotic  powers,  affecting 
property  nowvested  in  Church  trustees,  or  bequeathed  (it 
may  be)  yesterday  for  specific  purposes  which  this  Bill  is 
designed  to  pass  by,  to  a  body  of  three  persons,  appointed 
by  and  holding  office  at  the  will  of  the  Government  of  the 
day?  Has  there  been  any  such  body  in  existence  in  this 
country  since  the  Court  of  High  Commission  ? 

If,  by  any  chauce,  this  procedure  should  not  be  suffi- 


■fa 


— viimu.  uy  LUtiiu  ujiiu  ^uniuuy  i,    iMJU^ 

arrangement  is  come  to  in  the  case  of  a  bc 

charitable  trusts,  the  local  authority  may,  I 

take  the  school-house,  without  payment,) 

public  elementary  school  for  a  year  from 

The  combined  effect  of  these  clauses,  as 

IB  so  to  cripple  the  bargaining  power  o| 

voluntary  schools  at  the  critical  period  ai 

practically  at  the  mercy  of  one  or  more  hos 

But  further,  even  supposing  that  the  oi 

tary   schools   should   be   able,   in    moet    4 

something  approaching  to  fair  pecuniary  \ 

local  educational  authority,  and  to   retaij 

for  denoniitiationnl  teaching  on  two  mort 

as  reasonable  by  the  BiU,  it  is  expressly  laj 

clause  7  that  the  teachers  of  the  sta£f  of  ti 

not  be  allowed  to  give  any  but  undenominai 

instruction.     Tliis  is  n  disabling  clause  of  ai 

unjust  character.    It  means,  as  the  Archbia] 

bury  has  well  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to; 

of   the   National   Society,  the  'eorapulsory 

'  thousands  of   trained,  qualified,  and    devi 

who   prize    the   privilege   of    imparting    tl 

instruction.'     It  is  a  most  unwarrantable  H 

them  ;  and  it  is  a  very  grave  injury  inflict^ 

two  millions  of  children,  who  are  to  be  dl 

tha  Tnnif,  vi(\n.1  mn.f.tnr«.  nf   tha  utttmant   bi^iJ 
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Bp  the  cliUdrcn  thei-cin,  are  the  price  to  bo  paid  for  tlie 
■rorship  of  that  foreign  idol,  equality.     The  rights  of  the 
Kxisting  teachers  and  the  intorosta  of  the  children  for  all 
■tne  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a  minority 
of  the  teaching  body  and  to  the  cry  of  'no  tests  for 
teachers.'    For  if  it  were  admitted  that  teachers  on  the 
staff  of  a  school  might    suitably  be  allowed   to  give, 
if  they  were  willing,  the  denominational  instruction  to 
be  permitted  in  transferred  schools  on  two  morninga  a 
week,  it  would  be  recognised  that  on  the  appointment  of 
successors   to   existing   teachers   the   question '  might  be 
reasonably  raised  whether  they  would   be  qualified   by 
'  belief  to  give  that  instruction.    Such  enquiries,  it  appears, 
'could  not  bo  tolerated  by  the  Free  Church  Councils,  at 
'any  rate  in  the  case  of  schools  ivhich  have  been  provided 
at  great  cost  by  members   of  the  Church  of   England ; 
and,  to  gratify  them,  those  scIiooLs  are  to  be  treated  as 
if  they  had  been  established  and  now  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  professional  career  for  a  few  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women,  instead  of  for  the  building  up 
of  Christian  character  in  millions  of  children. 

This  amazing  rule,  however,  is  not  to  apply  absolutely 
all  round.  In  urban  areas,  under  clause  4,  a  local  educa- 
tion authority  is  empowered,  though  not  required,  to 
afford  '  extended  facilities '  for  denominational  religious 
instruction  in  transferred  schools  if  an  application  ie 
naade  to  them  for  such  extended  facilities  by  the  parents 
of  at  least  twenty  children  in  a  school ;  and  if  they  are 
satisSed,  after  holding  a  public  local  inquiry,  (a)  that  the 
parents  pi  at  least  foui'-fifths  of  the  children  attending 
the  school  desire  these  facilities,  and  (6)  that  there  is 
public  school  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  children  of  parents  with  other  views.  Further,  when 
extended  facilities  are  so  afforded,  the  local  education 
authority '  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  permit  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  school  to  give  the  instruction  desired, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  authority.' 

The  unfair  differentiation  here  undiaguisedly  intended 
between  pai'ents  and  children  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  persuasions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  other,  will  not 
escApe  observation  because  of  the  inadequacy,  and  even 
futility,  of  the  provision  taken  for  putting  the  preferential 
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In  the  country  districts  it  is  probably  < 
thoro  the  four-fifths  condition  doea  nob 
possible  to  conceive  anything  rooro  aj 
and  reactionary  than  this  attempt,  in  a 
ant  House  of  Commons,  350  years  after 
to  establish  peculiar  educational  privile; 
Romiia  Catholics,  while  practically  d 
members  of  the  EstabHshcd  Church.  I6 
say,  unless  indeed  it  is  still  more  absoi 
conscience  should  in  these  days  become  a 
and  numerical  proportion — that  a  sya 
teaching  should  be  forbidden  in  a  rura 
permitted  in  an  urban  one  adjoining  ; 
may  be  enjoyed  by  a  community  forruii 
one  urban  district,  which  are  denied 
forming  79  per  cent,  in  another  district  i 
Apart  from  the  character  of  this  cone 
tdkeu  to  secure  it  are  feeble  and  inept.  T. 
is  not  in  the  least  bound  to  afford  ■  e:< 
on  application  being  made  to  it.  It  a 
expressed  wishes  of  the  parents  of  twen 
dred  children,  and  may  decline  to  hold  i 
or,  ha^■ing  held  it,  may  decline  to  act  ' 
'  local  option '  with  a  vengeance,  applied  t 
concerns.  Further,  it  is  to  be  observe* 
through  any  partial  shifting  of  the  poi 
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Sent,  at  the  outset,  on  the  goodwill  of  an  elective  body 
Irhose  members  may  bo  heathens  for  all  the  Bill  cares, 
knd  subsequently  on  the  casual  migrations  of  perhaps 
balf  u  dozen  iiauper  families. 

[  Again,  as  the  membera  of  the  staff  of  a  transferred 
Roman  Catholic  school  in  an  urban  area  retire  or  die,  the 
local  education  authorityivill  be  disabled  by  clause  7from 
making  membership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a 
pondition  of  appointment  to  the  vacancies.  Therefore,  in 
j^eory  at  any  rate,  the  members  of  the  staff  of  a  trans- 
ferred Roman  Catholic  school  might  become  mainly  Non- 
conformists or  even  unbelievers  ;  and  security  could  only 
taken  against  this  by  intimations  from  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  local  education  authority — which  again 
le  latter  might  disregard — that  their  conduct  would  be 
approved  if  in  practii^e  they  ignored  the  letter  of  clause  7 
iu  order  to  carry  out  the  real  meaning  of  clause  4.  In 
conditions  like  these  every  municipal  election  would  of 
lecessity  turn  on  the  religious-education  question ;  the 
Hum  theologicum  would  be  imported  wholesale  into  local 
)litics ;  and  every  other  consideration  of  fitness  for  office 
br  the  reverse  would  give  way  to  the  paramount  question, 
whether  the  candidate  would  favour  the  grant  of '  extended 
facilities'  or  not.  A  pleasant  and  fruitful  prospect  in- 
leed  for  the  municipalities  of  the  land  I  A  Bill  ostensibly 
Jesigned  to  put  an  end  to  religious  rancour  in  educational 
latters  is  seen  to  perpetuate  it,  nay  more,  to  extend  its 
3rnicious  action  to  iields  hitherto  in  the  main  exempt. 
Finally,  we  must  ask,  ^vhat  provision  is  there  for  any 
[ind  of  religious  teaching  in  public  elementary  schools 
Mr  Birrell's  measure  becomes  law?  Mr  Birrell,  in  his 
>aech  introducing  the  Bill,  professed  a  holy  horror  of 
Secularism,  and  declared  that  the  people  of  this  country 
ire  determined  not  to  banish  religion  fi-om  the  schools. 
It  is  assumed,  in  clause  3  and  elsewhere,  that  the  ordinary 
Religious  teaching  in  provided  and  transferred  schools  not 
ijoying  *  extended  facilities "  will  be  such  as  ia '  permitted 
inder  sect.  14  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.' 
3o  far  so  good.  We  are  of  opinion — though  we  are  well 
iware  that  some  good  men  differ  from  us  here — that 
ird-Hchool  religion  is  better  than  none ;  but  what 
scurity  have  we  that  even  this  shall  be  instilled?  By 
slause  7  (2)  •  a  teacher  employed  in  a  public  elementary 
VoL  204.— iVo.  407.  2  R 
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extraneous  teachers   is  allowed   to  be  1 
strike  of   this  nature  will   absoliiteiy,  i 
remedy,  secularise  the  school ;  while,  in  i 
ing  'extended  facilities,'  it  might  any 
^cilities  nugatory.     Mr  Masterman  prof 
Bill  aa  endowing  a  particular  form  of  it 
dowment  is  one  of  httle  value.     He  is  | 
jiis  wishes  realised  in  a  large  uuniber 
another  variety  of  local  option- — this  t 
of,  it  may  be,  two  or  three  teachers — \ri 
education  in  any  school  is  to  be  secul^u 

We  have  no  space  to  consider  other^ 
but  enough   has   been   said  to  exhibit 
fi,  measure  which,  as    the   Primate    ha 
principle  unjust,"  and  which  may  be  tru 
no   other   relation    to    principle   whatei 
arbitrary  in  its  differential  treatment  oj 
different  Churches,  and  even  of  the  memj 
Church  in  town  and  country,  it  would  de^ 
character  of  some  fourteen  thousand  scl; 
a   deep   hold  on   the   affections   of    the( 
It  might  or  might  not  provide    Romai 
Jewish   schools  with   a  position   in    it«^ 
1^^^^^^  approximately  just,  but  of  which,  if  socij| 
BH^^^^^^H  wafiTaa]  t-j-k  nViiirc.h  af.hrinlii  \irn(i1d  bn  it.  tmod 
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3h  of  England,  against  37,313  pi-ovided  by  the  Roman 
jlies.  Of  tho  remainder,  16,483  places  only  Iiavo  been 
ded  by  the  County  Council,  while  as  many  as  19,457 
been  provided  by  the  Wesleyaua,  26,532  by  Baptiats, 
regationaliats,  and  other  Nonconformists,  and  18.888 
e  British  schools.  It  may  probably  be  assumed  that 
-iends  of  the  schools  in  the  two  last  categories  would 
e  unwilling,  if  they  were  treated  fairly  in  the  matter 
ildings,  to  acquiesce  in  the  reduction  of  the  rehgiou8 
ing  to  the  level  of  undenominationalism.  But  there 
i  be  no  such  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
hurch  of  England  schools  or  of  the  parents  of  the 
"en  attending  them ;  and  the  same  is  probably  tme 
gard  to  the  Wesleyan  schools.  What  then  could 
n  the  face  of  it,  more  glaringly  inequitable  than 
iasure  which  allowed  14,246  children,  the  average 
dance  at  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  to  continue 
ring  in  schools  maintained  out  of  public  money  full 
iction  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  their  chiirch, 
I  the  more  than  85,000 children  in  average  attendance 
le  Anglican  and  Wesleyan  schools  in  the  samo  or 
ibouring  towns   and  villages  wore  deprived  of  tho 

to  bo  taught  their  respective  faiths  by  the  teachora 
they  know  and  respect? 

I  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  Roman  Catholics 
'ery  few  in  number,  the  injustice  of  tho  contrast 
ved  in  this  preferential  treatment  of  Roman  Catholic 
lis  in  a  Protestant  country  would  not  be  so  con- 
ous  as  in  extensive  areas  of  the  north.  But  the 
would  nevertheless  be  reaUsed,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
^ive  that  they  would  long  be  tolerated.  Nothing 
>e  further  from  the  truth  than  the  idea  put  about 
few  writers  like  Canon  Henson  that  the  parents  of 
ren  now  attending  Church  schools  would  bo  con- 
dly  fobbed  off  with  the  provision  for  their  children 
type  or  types  of  Christianity  agreed  upon  as  non- 
uastical  or  fundamental  by  the  local  education 
arity.      Parents    of    the    working-classes    recognise 

as  clearly  as  those  belonging  to  any  other  walk 
'»,  if  not  more  so,  the  difference  between  an  educa- 
T  system  of  which  it  is  an  essential  feature  that  the 
nating  influence  in  the  school  is  that  of  a  Christian 
ver,  who,  being  such,  is  certain  to  he  attached  to  sooiq 
2  d  a 


for  the  disclini'ge  of  old  obligationa  anc 
of  the  requirements  oE  the  local  cducati 
regard  to  altcratious  aud  extensions  of 
doubt,  for  example,  can  be  thrown  on  tl 
the  feeling  for  the  Church  schools  sho'i 
facturing  village  in  the  West  Riding 
ways,  among  a  population  consisting 
mill-hands  and  small  tradespeople,  sunu 
raised  on  their  behalf  in  the  years  1002 
only  one  of  many  similar  communities 
absence  of  wealthy  inhabitants,  or  the  -wa 
being  Nonconformists,  the  Church  schoo 
genuine  and  abiding  conviction  of  the  ■« 
spinners,  miners,  and  engineers,  that  a  dq 
education  is  a  primary  need  of  their  child 
Nor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  feelin 
conSned  to  Church  people  and  RomatJ 
formulas  of  the  Free  Church  Councils,  ij 
remarked,  were  lately  reasserted  in  a 
in  view  of  apprehensions  that  the  Gove 
going  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its 
porters,  meant,  as  we  have  pointed  out, ' 
maintained  out  of  public  moneys  was 
attempt  to  guarantee  that  any  teacher  b< 
But  Nonconformista  of  this  type  are, 
section,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  inde 
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lent  to  the  Church  schools,  as  such,  prevails  among  the 
''great  mass  of  the  working  population  of  the  south  of 
"^Jfin gland.  There  are  probably  fewer  cases  in  the  villages 
)f  the  south  than  of  the  north  where  the  schools  have 
sen  mainly  the  product  of  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of 
rorking  people  belonging  to  the  Church.  More  gener- 
^plly  they  have  owed  their  foundation  and,  for  the  larger 
^part,  their  maintenance  to  the  generosity  of  the  country 
^gentry  and  the  clergy.  But  none  the  less  is  their  value 
■'Appreciated  by  the  labouring  population  for  whose  benefit 
1  they  were  created,  and  have  been  through  successive 
■■  generations  maintained.  Their  disappearance  in  their 
;  present  character  would  be  generally  regarded  as  an 
•  iinqualified  disaster  to  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the 

Kauntryside  ;  and,  as  the  flood  of  petitions  from  parents 
ow  pouring  into  Whitehall  shows,  the  vital  value  of 
„incere  and  definite  religious  teaching  is  fully  recognised 
:  by  the  rural  classes  for  whose  benefit  it  has  so  long  been 
;.  supplied. 

,■  Equally  strong,  we  may  be  well  assured,  is  the  feeling 
J.  among  the  working-classes  of  London  as  to  the  iraport- 
^  ance  of  retaining  the  element  of  inspiration  and  of  uplift 
^  afforded  by  the  denominational  schools  in  the  elementary 
. ,  education  system  of  this  colossal  human  congeries.  No 
J,  one  who  pays  any  attention  to  the  problems  of  metro- 
^  politan  life  can  have  forgotten  the  ample  recognition 
1^  offered  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  London 
^uounty  CouncU  of  the  high  qualities  of  tone  and  order 
IPvrhich  they  found  generally  characterising  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  caused  by  the 
ladequate  proportions  and  defective  arrangements  of 
juildings  which  the  special  conditions  of  the  metropolitan 
3,rea  made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy.  If 
this  tribute  was  offered  by  a  committee  suffering  at 
least  from  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  denominational 
Bchools,  then  we  may  be  very  sure,  even  if  there  were 
lot  abundant  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that,  while 
Board  or  Council  schools  have  no  doubt  created  a 
snstituency  to  which,  with  full  confidence  they  appeal, 
the  denominational  schools  are  recognised  by  extensive 
id  important  sections  of  the  working-classes  in  London 
IS  constituting  an  influence  of  the  utmost  value. 

Wc  may  therefore  expect  to  see  in  all  parts  of  the 
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Merely  remoVin^   INdbedbUfmiAC    gnev^ 

churchmen  would  have  been  and  -would  j 
go  far,  the  Bill  creates  new  injustice  aui 
There  is  the  injustice,  ah'eady  referred 
gagging  of  the  existing  denomination 
crippling  of  their  influence  for  good  w 
who  know  and  respect  them.  There 
inflicted  on  denominational  ratepayers, 
be  forced  to  pay  everywhere  for  a  tj( 
teaching  as  to  the  quality  of  which  thi 
kind  of  guarantee,  and  which  they  may 
foimdly  unsatisfactory,  while  they  are  ] 
allowed  the  compensating  right  of  entryj 
teaching  which  they  believe  in,  into  hall 
the  land.  The  Bill  has  not  even  the  tx 
Birrell  claimed  for  it,  of  unifying  the  4 
On  the  contrary,  it  creates  three  distinct  ell 
differentiated  by  the  nature  of  the  relj 
allowed.  Instead  of  creating  unity,  it  suh 
classiOcatiou  for  the  dual  system  now  exij 
the  division — which  is  a  variable  one  intt 
on  local  situation  aud  arithmetical  eapric^ 
It  is  impossible  that  such  a  system  can 
temporary  settlement.  It  will,  on  the  coi 
everything.  It  must  be  resisted  strenuoiia| 
and  for  ityelf. 

Hi"  1' JIT  1  T  mTI  C  1 
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wind  it  appears  to  aim  at  brioging  in  a  very  large  instal- 
ment of  the  policy  which  has  been  knoivn  as  '  Home  Rule 
all  round.'  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  clause  (37)  em- 
powering his  Majesty  to  establish,  by  Order  in  Council, 
a  central  authority  for  Wales,  to  be  colled  the  CouDcil 
of  Wales,  consisting  of  members  appointed  by  the  councils 
of  counties  and  eouuty  boroughs,  and  of  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  with  a  population  of  over  25,000.  To  this 
vm  council,  which  is  to  supply  and  aid  the  supply  of  educa- 
»  tion  of  all  kinds  in  Wales,  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over — > 
ftu  subject  to  any  exceptions  which  his  Majesty  may  make 
^1  by  Order  in  Council,  and  which,  under  the  advice  of  the 
■■  present  Ministry,  are  likely  to  be  of  little  or  no  import- 
in:  ance — the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
al  and  the  administration  of  any  money  which  is  granted 
«■  by  Parliament  in  respect  of  education  and  science  and 
M  art  in  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  that  granted  to 
iqi  universities  and  university  colleges. 

,  We  are  quite  prepared  to  recognise  the  zeal  and 
1^.  energy  which  have  been  exhibited  by  Welshmen  in  con- 
_^  nexion  with  the  development  of   intermediate  and  uni- 

tversity  education,  but  no  similar  acknowledgment  is  due 
in   regard   to   elementary  education.      On   the  contrary, 
the  only  circumstance   in   that   connexion  which  at  all 
^  specially  marks  the  recent   history  of  Wales  is  the  ad- 
^  ministrative   insurrection  against  the  Education  Act  of 
^  1902.  which  was  organised  and  carried  on  with  an  equally 
^  flagrant  disregard  for  the  authority  of  Parliament  and 
^  for  the  interests,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the 
H  unhappy  children  concerned.     To  reward  conduct  of  that 
H  description  by  the  grant  of  practically  entire  autonomy 
H  in  the  administrative  sphere  affected  by  the  revolt  is  a 
H  sufficiently  singular  method  of   stimulating  the  orderly 
H  and  humane  use  of  existing  powers  of  local  government 
in  other  parts  of  the  United    Kingdom.     If   this   is  an 
example   of    the    spirit   in   which   experiments   towards 
'devolution'  may  be  expected  to  be  made  it  is  difficult 

»not  to  feel  that  disintegration  may  set  in  early  and  make 
rapid  progress. 
The  serious  constitutional  mnovation  involved  in  the 
KWelsh  Council  project  is,  however,  no  more  gratuitous 
^Kthan  the  earlier  clauses  of  the  Education  Bill,  on  which 
Hve  have  commented  more  fully.     Disturbance  on  a  grQa.<:. 
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involving  the  permanent  sacrifice  of 
subjects  of  education  to  those  of  U 
deliberate  exaltation  o£  means  at  thd 
But  the  grievances  of  Noucoufomai* 
Nonconformist  parents  could  certainlj 
ought  to  be  remedied,  without  creating 
grievances — without  striking  a  blow  at  1 
future  of  our  people,  and  without  el 
petuating  the  influence  of  relig-ious 
municipal  life. 

The  remedy  does  not  He  in  any  ol 
in  the  adoption  and  adaptation  to  Kng 
and  requirements  of  some  principle  liki 
rates  by  members  of  different  religious! 
schools  maintained  by  their  own  bodie^ 
in  Canada;  or  like  the  special  provisitj 
atruction  for  minorities,  at  local  and  i 
adopted  in  Prussia.  With  some  arraii 
these  kinds,  which,  over  large  parts  <3 
include  the  proportioning  of  teachext 
schools  to  the  local  strength  of  the  ! 
bodies  to  be  considered,  peace  mighj 
established.  Practically,  as  Sir  John  I 
out,  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  cari 
only  by  making  it  a  statutory  requirem 
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tairc  and  Madame  de  S«Tfp 

laght-treatcnent  of  IMmM 
— Finsen'.-i  diacoverlc*,  IK 
compobition  of  light.  139—^ 
on  chemical  oomponuidi,  < 
living  orgiuiisios.  140— on  ht 
141^143 — electric  atvliskt.1 
— developnicDt  of  asloMl*. 
production  of  piginiait.  Itf' 
of  exposure  to  li^t,  J*- 
iiienta  with  infnaoria,  I 
velopmcnt  of  modera  eittSA 
to,— effect o(  tbeactlnkord 
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ntjrs,  IIS— rud- light  treatment  o[ 
emtdl-pox,  IIO-ISS — <iso  of  light  la 
the  treatment  of  Lupus,  J53  — 
Flnseo's  apparatus,  150  —  draw- 
backs iu  the  method  of  treatment, 
157— YiirloilB  laiopB,  158— aenaitia- 
log  Kubatauces  iojected  loto  the 
skill,  159. 

Iiiterature,  OriginaJity  and  Con- 
vention in,  Sili— meaning  of  the 
temiB,  27 — commonplnce,  28— G. 
Tardc's  '  Lawa  of  Imitation,'  ib. — 
W.  B^ebol'fi  view  of  imitation 
and  invention,  30 — law  of  niedio- 
iTity,  31 — eonacnt  of  instinctive 
forces,  3:1— ianpu»Be,  i6.— inlluunce 
of  conventionnllly,  34 — result  of 
excess  of  individuality  and  conven- 
tion, 35— school  of  MaatEr-singers 
in  Germany.  36-38— rhylhm  and 
sympathy  the  elements  of  poetry. 
3S— tbo  future  of  convention,  30 — 
permanent  forms,  10— oeutrifuKal 
KDd  centripetal  forces,  41,  41)-' 
primitive  life,  42- pootio  justice, 

fiteratu]:^  of  the  French  Henaia- 
nance,  The,  438 — the  Reunissance 
in  Friiiite,  43H — wi-lLcra  On,  i6. — 
Catherine  ile'  Bledici,  440— the  Bo- 
formation  in  France,  441  et  wig. — 
the  Revolution,  444 — lilwrt}'  of  the 
individual,  44S— Humanists.  446— 
Babe  In  is.  447-452— Montaigne,  462- 
456 — hid  Buccesfiora.  45G — Dq  Bel- 
lay,  457— Rousard,  to.— iusues  of 
the  French  lleanlBsance,  460. 
Local  Government  Board,  the,  10, 
LoDdou  County  Council,  fluancial 
position,  II,  IS. 

ucaa.  E.  V..  'The   Life  of  Charles 
Lamb.'  164,  107. 177. 
tnpos.  treatment  of.  153. 
aington,  Sir  Godfrey,  103. 


H. 

Jne,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  conservat- 
ism of  democracy,  575. 
Jlet,  Sir  Louis,  on  exchange,  4S2. 

loxico,  Maximilian'^  empire  in,  321. 

Illlais.-.Sir  J.  E.,  353 — bis  son's  bio- 
graphy. 35S — his  Pre-Raphael  ism, 
363— influenced  by  Hoiman  Hunt, 
365— 'Lorenzo  and  Isaliellu,'  372. 

[Ul.  John  Stuart,  and  the  Radicals, 
aofl— his  aepect  of  religion,  536. 

ItUer,  Hugh,  and  Free  Church,  420. 
Hlhier,  Lord,  377— the  vote  of  cen- 
sure on,  383,  586. 

Iimkl,  Prince  SvIatJ^polk,  bis  policy, 
SeS— liberty  to  the  Press,  363, 


Montuigue,  453-456 — compared  with 
Pascal,  543-546 

Horcl,  E.  D-,  on  the  administration 
of  the  Congo  Free  StaU.-,  50. 

.Voruron,  Dr  T.,  '  An  Indian  Reonis- 
sance,'  553 

Morris,  William.  334- 'Life.'  368, 

Music,  The  Riddle  of,  207— wortcs 
on,  207-209 — two  sets  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  208  —  nature 
and  amount  of  emotional  expres- 
sion, 210— the  power  of  aound, 
rhythm,  and  pace,  211-214^' emo- 
tional memory,'  214-217 — problem 
o(  form  in  music,  217— effect  on 
the  soul,  210 — visual  forms,  210- 
221 — exlHteuco  of  musical  form  In 
space,  221-223— ililCerenoe  between 
the  emotional  and  the  cesLbetio 
elements,  224-226. 

N. 

Najxilcon  III.  bis  Coup  d'Kt-aU  310, 
Nicholas  U.  Emperor  of  Kussia,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne.  26S — his  policy, 
^b.^uhaso  and  rescript.  204— an- 
nounces the  grant  of  a,  constitu- 
tion, 207— manifesto.  268. 

0. 

Old  and  the  If  ew  Wblga,  The,  301, 
See  Whigs. 

P. 

PaXgrave.  tt.  H.  InglU,   'Gold  and 

the  Banks,'  187—'  The  Bank  Bate 
and  the  Money  Market,'  204,  ttvte. 
Paecal'a  Apologia,  626- the  "Pen- 

jieeB,'  52G,  535,  ."iSa — Pascal's  para- 
doxical personality,  R28 — passion  for 
truth  and  love  of  man,  629 — leader 
of  the  religious  reaction,  530 — and 
of  authority,  ib. — uncritical  of  the 
Scriptm-es.  531 — Ills  opinion  of  the 
value  of  philosophy.  633-534— 'En- 
tretien,'  533 — attack  on  Deacortcs, 
534 — belief  !n  an  inexorable  God, 
536— absolute  faith  in  Christ.  637 
^three  methods  of  finding  truth. 
638 — Pascal  and  present-day  prob- 
lems, 639.  6^2  —  his  app«al  to 
reason,  541— ita  dlstinotlon  from 
revelation,  642 — character  of  his 
scepticism.  t6.— and  of  bis  Chris- 
tianity, 513— compared  with  Mon- 
taigne, 543-546— the  'Provincial 
Letters.'  546— hia  standpoint  and 
■Qodem  Protestantism,  647-650 
Pam,Hr  Herbert,  U.P.,  'Historyof 
Modem  Ensland,'  SIA  cf  m^. 


I 
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Pfrrut,  Gterge.  "The  Ltg^ttvut- 
ment  of  Disease,"  13». 

•PhoWtherapy."  1*9. 

Plerson,  Dr  S.  G.,  'Principles  of 
Economics,"  190. 

Fl&to  and  his  PredoceaBoro,  02 — 
Prot  T.  Gompen's  'Greek  Think- 
ers,' 63-65 — Dr  Caird's  "  Evolution 
of  Theology  in  the  Greet  Phllo- 
aophcra,'  65-67 — Prof.  St«wart"s 
•Mytiis  of  Plain,' 67-69— 5lr  Gaye's 
essay  od  'The  Platonic  Cncccption 
of  Imiuortality,'  80 —  Dr  Horn's 
Btodies,  ib.  —  historioU  develop- 
ment of  Greek  thought,  70— fa- 
fiuenee  of  panthetsm,  i6.— person- 
ality of  the  gods,  73— doctrine  of 
evolution,  73  —  scienliflc  promise 
imperfectly  fuimted,  id.— the  rise  of 
Sophistcj*,'H— Protagoras"  famous 
dleliim.  75-79 — characterJBtics  of 
Plato,  70— his  personality,  80 — in- 
fluence against  science,  81  —  on 
Aristotle,  t6.— Ideal  theory,  8Z-i<8. 

Plea  tot  Cambridge,  A,  i99.  Srt 
Cambridge. 

Plehve.  M.  de,  his  policy,  2fi2. 

Poliieiionostsctr,  M.,  his  policy  254. 

Political  Situa-tion,  The,  671— a 
record  general  election,  ib. — causes 
of  Unionist  defeat,  572 — the  mosses 
V.  the  classes,  573— tariff  retortn, 
67j_-the  tree  trade  ajiswer,  £6. — 
victory  of  «  negative  programme, 
575  — 'character  of  Six  Balfoui's 
leadership,  576  ft  aeq.—h\B  great 
nchievcments,  ib.  —  his  fruitless 
efTorts  for  a  semblanco  of  unity, 
678  —  posilion  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Mr  Chamberlain, 
jfi,— the  protection  1st  campaign, 
579— Mr  Balfour's  action  in  regard 
to  It,  ib.— avoidance  of  debate,  580 
— his  appeal  for  unity  rejected  by 
Mr  Chamberlain,  581— resignation, 
i6.— the  new  Parliament,  582^the 
Labour  parly,  58-2-58*— the  Trade 
DiBputes  Bill,  5S5— payment  of 
members,  i6.— South  Africa,  ih. — 
attack  on  Lord  Milner.  586— evil 
results  of  Cnionlat  weaknefls,  587 
Sir  J.  Kilson'a  free  trade  motion, 
588— tariff  re (omi  hopeless,  580. 

Poor  Law,  the,  and  the  Unem- 
ployed, 2^8.     Sec  Unciii ployed. 

Porl-Boval,  Sai,  536. 

Pratt,  Mr  E.  A.,  on  the  restrictive 
action  of  trade -union  ism.  486. 

Pre-BapbaeUte  Brotherhood,  The, 
352— Pre-Raphaelism  defined,  ib. 
—  the  later  medieval  resthetic 
achool,  3B3— Sir  J.  E.  Miilais,  353- 
372— beBlnulaft   at,   Orford,   35i— 
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■Ipt,  2(1  i— grant  of  religious 
ty,  265 — tliQ  ZemstvoistB'  pro- 
ime  of  reforms,  266 — Nicbolas 
iQouncea  the  grant  of  a  consti- 
m,  287— tlio  Union  of  Dnions, 
-deniiinris  of  revoliitionnrits, 
-revolt  in  the  provinces,  201)— 
irtttion  of  the  Finiii^h  conKti- 
jn,  270— financial  panic  in  St 
rsburg,  271— revoltof  thenriuy 
dancburia,  ib. — cjluhoh  of  the? 
lutlotiarj-  movement,  272-275. 


■^  S. 

er,  M.,  on  Pflscnl's  'Fensics.' 
-his  religious  view,  547. 
ilry,  I^rd,  his  aeceptnncc  of 
p  in  18S5 ;  378- foreign  policy, 
2S7— bifi  motto,  287. 
■r,  F.  r.  A'..  'I'lnlo  and  hia 
iecessorv-.'  (i2. 

iBpeare's  '  Antony  and  Olso- 
ra,*  a30.     See  Antony. 
.  Mit^H  Edith,  her  workn  on  the 
ich  Hcnahsiince,  4-10—143. 
,  demontt  isation  of,  £01. 
,  Professor  Robertson,  436. 
L  Africa,  The  Qovemment 
,  37r>.     See  Government. 
r,   E.,    'Some   Aspects  of   Na- 
si Finance,'  22. 
:y,  B.  M.,  on  tlic  Conjto.  i"^- 
JUS,  F.  G.,  357,  304.  3ti8. 
:n.  Sir  L.,  '  Knglisli  Littrntiire 
Bociely    in    the    Eighteenth 
lury.'  20— vieiv  of  Pascal's  acep. 
UD.  043 — on  judicious  reticence 
eliglous  enquiry,  E51. 
Tt,  J.  A..  -MythB  of  Plato.'  07. 
^wski,  .T.,  'Orient  oder  Bom,' 
130— 'Klcinufien,'  131. 
rarue,  Mr,  and  Iho  P.R.B.,  354. 
Aliuiiui  Khun,  hirt  work  a»  a 
ilem  reformer,  555  et  aeq, — the 
[ark  Mllcge,  502. 


^  T. 

';ile  cose,  400. 

,  G.,  '  Laws  of  Imitation,'  28. 
wn,  Dr  Andrew,  426. 
.  Mr  Arlhiir,  his  'Lileruture  ot 
French  Iltnaissance.'  440  rl  neii- 
i-UniODB  and  the  Law,  4U1— 
principle  of  free  exchange,  i6. 
le  coming  stniKgic,  483 — ^trade- 
mism  and  prottiction,  i6.— dls- 
2!i  and  arbitration,  ■4&4— lalwui' 
obile  force,  486 — competition  of 
modities,  i6,  — of  labour,  ib. — 


Importance  of  the  home  market, 
ib.  —  restrictive  action  of  trade- 
unionism.  480 — tarifT  reform  appeal 
to  trade-unionK,  i6.— the  socialist 
rcsponae,  487 — compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, Hi. — the  Royal  Commission 
Report.  488— picketing,  48S,  4113— 
the  enforcement  ot  racmberiihip, 
48B — points  of  conflict  with  the 
law,  4(HJ— the  Taff  Vnlo  case,  ib.— 
the  Act  ot  1871  ;  492 -exemption 
of  the  provident  funds.  4B3— the 
law  of  conspiracy.  404 — Increased 
harmony  betivcen  unions  and  cni- 
ployerB,  405 — restriction  of  output, 
496  -the  need  of  specific  contracts, 
ib. — tlic  new  Governnient  Bill,  407 
— the  Premier's  surrender,  408. 


V. 
tTnemployed,  Tho,  and  the  Poor 

Law,  228 — Poor  Law  Anieiidmcnl 
Act  of  1834;  220— lis  faulty  8<t- 
mlnistrution,  230— reduction  and 
increjise  of  pauperism  in  certain 
(listricts,  232— pro|>0)icd  centrnlica- 
tion  schemo,  ^14 — the  Conmiispion 
ot  1834  :  235,  238— the  present  Com- 
mission. 2;ij — views  on  tho  relief 
of  the  unemployed,  236-23B— cfTorts 
to  Increase  the  lluidity  of  labour. 
239  —  administration  of  a  relief 
fund,  240,  248- Report  of  the  Cen- 
tral E.tecutive  Committee,  240-247 
— loss  of  self-reliance.  242 — emigni- 
tion,  243- peasant  proprietary,  ib. 
— various  schemes.  ^44 — condemna- 
tion of  emigration.  245. 

Unionist  Heeord,  The,  278- sketch 
of  tlic  period.  277 — Lord  Salisbury 
accepts  ofEce  in  18H5 ;  278— Mr 
Gladstone's  destruction  of  the  tru- 
ditioinil  policy,  279-282 — his  want 
of  foreign  policy.  282— Lord  Salis- 
liury's  principles  of  policy,  283 — his 
relations  with  the  Balkan  States, 
284— Russia.  i6.— United  States, 
285— France,  i"6.— Gemiany,  285- 
287— his  motto,  287— relations  willi 
the  colonies.  288-291 — causes  of  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  2ai-203— 
Lord  Beaconslteld's  warning  on 
unity.  204  — result  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's  Irish  policy,  205— domestic 
legislation,  2Sl(['298. 

United  States,  hanking  id,  lOL 


V. 


Vorley,  John,  302. 
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W. 

WaUom,  Sir  D.  U.,  '  Biusla,'  210. 

Wslpole,  Sir  Spencer,  'Hliitary  of 
Tnentjp-flve  Years,'  310. 

Walton,  Sir  J.  Lawson.  H.F.,  498. 

Word,  Mr  W.,  on  Pucal,  CSS,  M7. 

Webl^  Mr  Sl^ey,  on  tnide  diapntes, 
i84,  467— on  trade-nniona,  480. 

WUgs,  Th«  Old  and  the  Naw,  301 
— Tlcisaltnde«  ot  Torylam  In  the 
past,  303 — Wliig  foreign  pollcj, 
304, 305, 31Q-3Sa— Boclal  legfdaUoo, 
305— the  Hadioals,  807  et  aeq.—the 
Sloncheater  aohool,  308 — allUnoe  of 
Whigs  and  Radicals,  309— the  Jrlah 
qnestlon,  U.— Lord  Htdlond's  testi- 
monj,  310^13— Wblgglam  and  re- 


volution,   312  —  Lords  Gn 

GrauTiUe.  313— Lord  J.  Bm« 

— LilberaU  and  the  ColoDia 

India,  332 — Unionist  sIlksM 
Whltohe»d,  MrA.  W.,  'Guf 

Collgny,'  443. 
Whtttaker,  Hr,  H.F.,  bm  Ui 

picketing,  490,  494. 
Wiolthoir,   F.,  '  Die  Wiei«  Gi 

111  H  seg.     See  Art. 
WiUert,   J>.    F.,    'The  Litail 

the  French  BeaalManM,'  Ot 
Wilson.  Mr  J.,  M.P.,  on  the  i 

albUity  of  trade-unions,  in. 
WIshnegradaky,  M.,  his  policj 
Wltte,  M..   his  policy,  280-O 

of  an  urban  proletaiiftt,  M. 
Woolner,  Thomas,  363, 


©uv  1-onbon  Cbacitics 


Zbc    ©uavterlig    IRevicw 

Charities  B^vcrtiser 

April,  1906. 


■T^HE  Spring  has  come  again,  and  with  it  the 
greater  delight  in  nature  which  all  healthy 
people  feel.  There  is,  however,  a  very  large 
number  of  unfortunate  persons,  who,  through 
illness  or  want,  are  precluded  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  particular  forms  of  happiness  which 
the  coming  of  Spring  brings.  The  following 
pages  are  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  charitable  and  benevolent  to  institutions 
which  exist  to  restore,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
happiness  which  illness  and  want  have  taken 
from  those  hapless  victims.  The  Proprietors  of 
this  Review  call  attention  to  those  Institutions 
with  the  confidence  that  they  are  necessary, 
well  and  economically  managed,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  support  nf  the  generous. 


Index  to  Charities  subjoined   to    the   Appeal:— 


British  Asylum  (or  D«ai  and  Dumb  Females 

CbaiiDg  Crosi  Hospital 

HiN^tal  (or  Sick  Children 

Queeo  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital 

Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Insiiiutien 

Shipwrecked  Fisbennen  and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent  Socielv 

Society  for  Ketief  o(  Persecuted  Jews 


TLbc   (Sluarterl?   1Re\nevv 

Cbarities  Ebvertiser. 

A/iril,  1906. 
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CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL 

w.c. 

PRRSinENT; 

H.B.H.  THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL. 

Trcamrit:    W.    R.    MALCOLM,    Esq. 

RASKEKS 

Mwrs.  DRUUMOKD,  49  Charing  Croii ;    Messrs.  COUTTS,  »  Strand* 
M«9rs.  HOARE.  j7  Fleet  Slreet. 

THE  COUNCIL  earnestly  solicit  assistance  for  this  Hospital, 
which,  bordered  on  its  north  side  by  a  large  district  Ibickly 
inhabited  by  the  working  poor,  and  having  on  ils  sooth  side  the 
Strand  and  other  thoroughfares  crowded  from  morn  (ill  late  nifilil 
I  with  an  amazing  traffic,  treats  annually  an  average  of 

23,000  Sick  and  Injured  Patients. 

JpOf)  000  ^'  AQoum  is  required,  owiag  to  in- 
"^  '  creased   rates  and   other  expenses  to 

keep  up  the  187  Beds  and  meet  the  demands  on  the 
Out- Patient  and  Special  Departments,  of 
which  nearly  £18|000  has  to  be  raised  from  benevolent 
sources.     The  Hospital  is  at  present  in 

VERY  URGENT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  most  thankfully 
received  by  the  Bankers,  or  by  the  Treasurer  at  the  Hospital. 

ARTHUR  E.  READE,  Secreiary. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 

"  I  give  and  bequeath  iniheTreasureror  Treasurers,  for  the  lime  lieing, 
of  Charlno  Cross  Hospital.  London,  for  the  use  of  thai  Charity,  Ihe 
sum  of  {or  all  my  lands  and  homes  known  as  }, 

free  of  Legacy  duly,  to  be  paid  as  soon  after  ray  decease  as  may  be 
passible  ' 


4     THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  CHARITIES  ADVERTISES 


BRITISH  ASTLUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALI 

5  BLOOMSBURY    SQUARE  {late  of  37  red  uom  SQDjUte).  Wjj 

LOWER    CLAPTON. 

ESTABLISHED    ilgi.    ICerliCed  under  ijib  and  iGUi  Vid-  c.4].l 


Vndtr  tk$  Faltonagt  iff 
HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING,    HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    ALCXANTR 
PrisidiHl—\.ORD   AMHERST    OF    HACKXEY 
l'i«-/'>iiii(iiil— THE  ARCHBISHOP    OF    CANTERBUBV. 
T^aiur.r-MMJRICE   G.  C.    GLYN,    Esb- 
nAtJun- KESith.  GLVN ,    MILLS   ft   Co..    Loubadd    Stibki. 
S(cnta>r— W.   T.    HILLYER,    Bb«. 


Objects— !<'>  To  reeelve,  «lueilc  hi  conliDue  llie  citucalion  of  Adult  Fcmb  1 
Mum  from  to  yean  of  tgf. 


(bi  To  give  itidiisaiaixsninine  ADii  religious  infitrucilofi.  wiili«  «ti»l 
etiablrr  PDm4l«  Deaf  Mul»  tn  gain  a  liv^tihixxl  ati 
UHful  poBJIiOD  in  iUp. 


lihixMl  and  BOOIpt  leM 


[c)  To  provide  a  Home  lof  the  HoiuelcAS  and  <hf»e  who.  ftom  tiii  [ii—f 

m^miiCy,  ar  aE^.  Are  unable  to  do  jinylhuifE  1ow«nl*  fAcv  o&b 

nrnintaiuice. 

An  Annual  Election  of  inmatei.  Iiee  lor  three  rears,  takes  pUee  in  ]  vie.  IruaH 

ar«alnoar1iiiitEEdbyi>dymfliit  ofaBmallanniial  amouni  for  itiainlenauicc  anrf  iiruracticft 


Subsoplptions  and  Donations  up£ently  needed. 


Royal  Alfred 

AGED  MERCHANT   SEAMEN'S    INSTITUTION 
■W.    CLARK    RUSSELL. 

The  famous  Author  of  Sea  Stories,  writes  as  follow*: 

"  No  •aiords  of  praise  an  be  too 
,  high  for  such  an  Institution,  »nd 
no  money  dedicated  by  generous 
hearts  to  the  alleviation  of  hum*/i 
suffering  can  be  better  direettd  thgn 
to  the  Exchequer  <if  this  Agtd 
Seamen's  Home."       jl      Jl      jl 

Patron  I    H.R.K.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES.     K.C.,     K.T. 
Bankers;   WILLIAMS  DEACON  S  BANK.  Ltd..  Birrtdn  Lue.  B.C 


Offiv  ; 
68,  Fenchurch  St..   E,C. 


J.  BAILEY  WALKER. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

HARYLEBONB   ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

FotindBd  1752.     IncO'pOPBted  t»y  Roynl  ChartBr,  iBSfi. 


^Htton-HER   UAJBSTT   QTTBBN   ALEXANDRA. 

Vuf-Patrofi  —  H.^.H-    THE     PRINCESS    OF     WALES, 

Pruidtttl—THii  Vi&couKT  Pobtmah. 

Trtnanrtr—Si-VULD  C.  pb  Rothschild,  Bsq.^  C.V-0. 

Ckairfnan—Stn  Samvec.  Scott,  Bflrt.,  M.P. 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    CHARITY. 

^  1.  Td  provide  an  AayEum  for   (be  delivery  of   Poor   MorHed   Wooien ;    kdjI  alto  oi 
Devtving  UnDiuded  Wranen  ivilk  tktirjirsl  chiU. 
a.  To  providfl  aldUed  MidwIvM  to  ationd  poor  Miirr^ed  Womfin  ht  ib«lr  Confimtments 

ut  Iktir  om  komts. 
1-  The  Training  ol  Medical  Pupil^n  Midwifes  for  ihe  Poor^  and  MohLhly  Nursrt, 

Since  the  foundaLioti  of  ihc  Hospital  180,000  poor  VOmon  tiav«  b«On 
TOll^ved.  l-asi  year  i,j6a  PaUentt  were  r«etvcd  imo  ihe  Hoaplcal,  and  i.qfi^ 
viese  ■licnded  .nkil  nur^'^d  at  ibeir  ami  Home^- 

Aima&l  expenditure  ot  the  CharlLy  amounts  lo  nearly  £€000 ;  Reliable 
Tn<>oaie,  £aoOO  only. 

An  Annual  Siibsciiptjijn  of  £^  y..  or  a  DonaiiDn  of  (31  tot.,  entitles  ihe  Con- 
trlk'Ulor  id  reccicimcnrt  One  [n-paiieni  and  Three  Oui-patients  yearly,  and  qualifier 
loc  eLeclion  as  Govcrnor. 

ContrlbutianB  wUl  be  RtHeitiUy  rcceive^l  by  ibe  Bmiken,  Ifeun.  Cocln,  filddulpb 
and  Cdh  43,  ChjrinB  Cic*5,  S.W.,  oi  by 

ARTHUR    WATTS,  Sf erf lary. 


TH 


'  SHIPWRECKED 


Flvharmen   and 


MARINERS' 

Royal   Banevolant     0/)0|PTV 

Annaally   t«]lev««   ■Dme   10.000   penon*.  or  a  toui   number   of 
more  than  Half-a-HILllon  ilnce  Its  initltutlon  lb  1839. 

PatroHr-BIt    .tfA'/B8Tl'    THK   J£/_Vrt. 

by  Ibis  NallonalOr^inl/aiJonaad  its  Local 
Repceserjtilivrt  everywbtre.  on  the  Coast  » 
we]J  KB  ai  [niand  Cencrrsand  Abroad  .^ 
u)  The  SbfpwcecVed  are  iniunily  cared  for 

on  (be  ftpoE  And  kcjiL  bame. 
Ij)  Tbe  Widow  and  Drpb^n  arc  iinmedlaulf 

touRbc  QUI  (nd  sMceaufcd 
ll  Tbe   Maimer  and  Fjiherman,  under  Pro- 
videni  SbcHoq,  are  directly  encDurafed 
\a  seH-belp- 

Pruidmi— 
THfc  Rt,  Ho»,  The  Eabl  Caik>04h.  K.G, 

ViC«-ADWiii*L  W,  F,  S,  Mahh, 

W%tk  BR  En*ciitivrCammiiI*tof  MamtcrmtKt 

Mfffin;  witkly. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    APPEALED    FOR    BV    THE    COMMITTEE, 

/fanihf'i— WiLLJ^ufn    Oe^cok's    Bah'^,  Lt]>  .  Charmi:  Croii  Bnincli. 

Cfitim^  D#fr— M  SalTolk  Etreet*  Pall   Mall  BMt.  S.W. 


'  THKlTK  tt    S'rkiprtiv  O!*    TUP    AEA, 


6    THE  QUARTERLY  REl'tEW  CHARITIES  ADVEBTISEB 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOl 

SICK  CHILDREl 

Great  Ormond  Street, 

President:    THE    DUKE    OF    FIFE,    K.1 
Chtirman        -        ARTHUR  LUCAS,  Ewi. 

Vict-Chairfnan    -    JOHN  MURRAY.  Eki. 
TftAsarer  -       J.  F.  W.  DEACON.  E«t 

OBJECTS. 

1 .  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Poor  Chile 

2.  The  Attainment  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge ; 

ing  the  Diseases  of  Children 

3.  The  Training  of  Nurses  for  Children. 


FUNDS 


arc  urgently  need* 

Give    what  yozc    Please, 
but  Please  Give  Something: 


£1000  -T-  COT 


for 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  CHARITIES  ADVERTISER.    7 

SOCIETY  FOR  RELIEF  OF 
PERSECUTED   JEWS 

(SYRIAN      COLONIZATION      FUND) 

-President  .—l^OKT>   AMHERST    OF    HACKNEY. 

TORTURE  AND  MASSACRE  OF  JEWS  tiaa  copimii«l  ibJB  yur.  Jiad 
iLfrrt  iMVf  han  many  bad  outbreaks.  Jew^,  ih^rcfotc,  leave  Russia,  where  there  i» 
no  ^ftiy  (or  thciir  i\'ivf^  or  cbilLlrj-n  \'-'r^  few  c;in  be  received  Lerc.  THIS 
SOCIETY  ENDEAVOURS  TO  RELIEVE,  by  food  atid  work,  rhe  mlserr 
□ruzacuf  Iht  thoj^iid^  wbo  havt  TouLid  refuf^e  di  JenctalciLir  Tbc  work  ai  AbotutD's 
Vineyard  (where  Jew^  are  employed}  ja  canllnueci,  I.BOO  FAmllItt*  of  ARfld. 
tick,  and  blind  are  on  our  re^^iniry  fgr  relipf. 

WB     ASK     FOR     FUNDS. 

WORK,  FOOD,  ^iid  FUEL,  me  URGENTLY  NEEDED.  Then.-  \i  much 
jITneas.  Ftvtff,  Measles,  Ac,,  among  ihem 

DONATIONS    THANKFULLY    RECEIVED    by 

1".  A.   LtLVAN,    K*ii.,  Ht>*t    rrciisi'tfr.  j4,   LoaihaH'  Stuilt,  E-C, 

AMU    b* 

E,  A.   FIN'N.  Srcrtlary.  41.  I'akliamiim  STKtBT,  S.W- 


Established forMiiliml  <> 
Life  Assurance  q^j^ 


As  regards 

Security^  Profit^  ^  hiberal Conditions^ 
the  Society'' s  Policies  are  Documents 
i      of  the  Highest  Falue  for  Family 
W    Provisions  ^  Business  P«r6oses. 


Scottish  Widows'  Fu 

Life  Assurance  Society 

a-^ 

I.— Profitable  Character  of  its  Busm 

The  I'rofit  for  the  Seven  Years  ending  31st  Dcceml 
amounted  to  ^^,643,936,  which  enabled  the  Directors  l 
the  Coiiipouml  Bonus  o{  £,\:\ 4s.  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Assured  and  previous  Bonuses  in  force.  The  litmus  , 
cakuliited  on  the  Orif^nal  Sum  Assured  only,  thus  r.tnged, 
to  (iitratitin  of  the  i'olky,  from  £\  :  14J,  to  jCj  :  4  ;  9*/.  /ler 
each  }-eiirs  prrmiiDii  paid  during-  the  period. 

II.— Liberality  of  its  Conditions. 

Liberal  Surrender  Values  or  "  I'aid-i'p  Poi.icik 
future  rremiums,  allowed  at  any  time  ;  Loans  granted 
small  margin  of  the  Surrender  Value ;  Most  Poi.II 
from  any  restrictions  as  to  Residence  or  Occupation. 

/Mfral  Intermediate  Bonuses  ii/toavr/  Ittween  Divitiotis  iif  Pnfiti 
s(cuHug  all  the  /'tHefh  of  an  Annual  Division. 

III.— Absolute  Security  for  its  Obliga 


TirE  AccLiMULATEii  FuxDs  amount  to 
The  Annltal  Revenuk  amounts  to 


£18 
1 


IV.— Usefulness  of  the  Society. 

Ti:e  Claims  paid  by  the  Society  c.\ceed  .  .      £30, 

APPLICATIONS    FOR     POLICIES 

securing  ali  the  pvh'ileges  of  Memhcvship  may  he  matt 

of  the  Society's  Offices,  or  Agfiidcs  hi  (onnertion  lhe\ 

HEAD  OFFICE  :    9  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE.  EDINBURGI 
LONDON;    28  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  &  5  WATERLOO    PLACE. 
Dublin  41  \\i -TMrjKt.LAM.  Si.  Birmingham       u  lif.«.Nt 

Olasgow-    .  114  U",  ijKoinir:  sritttr.  Leeds  ii  I'Anik 

Liverpool    .    48  CAiTi.e  Sthee-i  Bel^At  i  Hmn 

Hancoester  n  .aipirt  Scjimkf.  I     BriBtol  .    -    .     ■»  HAI.PW 


/vim. 


,A  |.,V^.  Si-V.,'.:-««»-A.>«>"»'.t-'t-l-— £'■ 


STINCTIVE    SYSTEM 

OF 

ASSURANCE 


Society 

u!ed  in  1837, 
Accumulated 
now  exceed 
!n   Millions 

ASSURAHCE. 

ive  features — 
Premlaffls. 
aediale  Assurances. 

lUSeS  10  those  who 
be  t;ood  lives. 

s  of  Manattement 
li.-rate  ;  and  as 
:  no  Shareholders 
ilui  goes  to  the 
lilers. 

^T  ASSHRAMCES 

Special  Class 
;mselves,  re- 
the  Whole 
IS  arising 
:)ni. 


EXAMPLES. 

Life  assurance.  Tbe  Pfcmiums  are  k>  moduate 
thai  the  yearly  sum  chuged  by  many  other  lirat-dau 
Officii  for  £1000  (With  Profits)  wiU  here  tauaUy  ««cure 
from  the  commencement  ai  much  as  £1200  or  thereby. 

A  penon,  age  30,  may  xcure  £500  at  death,  with  right 
to  Bonui  Additions,  for  an  Annual  Payment  of  £10:11:8 
during  life,  or  of  £13:9:7  during  25  years  only. 

Provision  FOR  THE  vouNo.  ForEioannuaUy, 

a  Parent  or  Guardian  of  a  child  under  one  year  old,  may 
lecuK  to  it  an  Assurance  sA  ££05,  with  Bonus  Additions, 
payahk  al  age  55,  or  at  death  if  previous  should  that  event 
ftappen  after  age  2t. 

If  the  Assurance  were  payable  at  death  only,  after  21,  the 
amount  would  be  £1276,  with  right  to  Bonus  Additions. 

AH  Premium*  returnable  should  the  cliild  die  before  21. 
Medical  Examination  is  dispensed  with  in  these  cases,  and 
there  ut  no  lestrictioiu  on  future  residence  or  occupation. 

Pension  for  advanced  aqe  combined  ^«ath 

PROVISION  AT  DEATH.  A  person,  age  30,  for  an 
Annual  Payment  of  £14 : 3 : 9,  ceasing  before  age  65,  may 
secure  £500  at  death,  with  right  to  Bonus  Additions, 
togetlier  with  an  Annuity  of  £25  for  the  remainder  erf  life, 
commencii^  at  age  65. 

The  Assured,  on  attaining  age  65,  is  possessed  of  a 
Paid-up  Policy,  with  Bonus  Additions,  payable  at  death, 
and  is  in  receipt  of  a  fixed  Income  fot  remainder  of  life. 

Endowment  assurances  receive  the  whole 

Profits  arising  under  this  Class  in  tile  form  of  an  Annual 
Bonus  from  tlie  commencement. 

A  Premium  of  £l7il4:7,  at  age  30,  limited  to  30  pay- 
ments, secures  £500,  with  Bonuses,  to  the  Assured  al  age 
60,  or  to  his  representatives  in  event  of  earlier  deatti. 


E    SCOTTISH    PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

OH:    IT  Zraa  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C.  WEST  END:    17  PALL  HALL.  &W. 

□DBLIN:   X  COLLrQG   QUEEN, 
tgow,  29  St.  Vlncsnt  PI.  BMitol.  27  Clare  St.  HanctieiUr.  10  Allisrt  Sq. 

rdeen,  les  OnloD  St.  GardUT,  19  High  SL  NewcastlB,  1  Quma  St. 

dea,  49  Meadowilile.  Lsela,  35  Partaow.  ■SoV\MiSb»-to.'S'-'-^'i^'*''^- 

ilngliaiii,  SSOolmors  Bow.         Uvarpool,  IbCaaWsSV        t«Uaa\..\'^>™*^''^'*V™ - 

OFFICE ;     No.     6    ST.    AWTJUS^N    BQ>3  K"S.-a,  -Eti\S.-^ro^<arB- 


Full   ProBD«ctuB   #orwnr(ftnti    CH\   &.YkVKV«»>^*^^ 


TRANSVAAL  PROBLEMS. 

5nnie;  Kotcs  on  Current  Politics. 
By  LIONEL  PHILLIPS. 


1 1]  I    ■ 
h 


f^.  .Me  eriLlcii^.., 


Dtm^  Sew.     IK.  ml. 

:  U 'Dvduitilf.     M(.  Tbilti^ 


•lid 


"HE  AFRICANDER  LAND. 

By  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUMOUN. 

tVkk  4  Maja.    MeJtum  Sw.     l6a.  na. 

.,Ey  Ataieil-    South  Alrtc^  nLir  a^LJ  t>*  fr^icful  «D  a  vrTln  vbo  cmnUiwi  u> 


hi..» . 


-  Li.iiJdit.  .  .  .  Tivt  not!  '/  Jic  book  i*  U» 


JOHN    MURRAY.  ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W, 


MISrORV   OF   INLAND   NAVIGATION  CONSIDERED  AS 
A  BRANCH  OF  WATER  CONSERVANCY. 


OUR  WATERWAYS 

By   URQUtiART  A.    FORBES, 

Of  Lincola'*  luiv  l)*r>ul»>«i-L»*: 

and   W.    H.    R.    ASHFORD. 

/ith    a    Map   especially   prepared    to    Illustrate   the    Book. 
Demy  8vo.     las.  net. 

tin  till  (iitltFRi  vBik.    Shonla  Ijcoami  f^li  iund>.»l  work  of  nteniCE  upun  Uir  •ubi)«i."— r-b: 

"Tbl*  bxite  cpmpmm  liiid  CA!ift««  *i\  mvcmrjiit  ksiuiidi  of  hiaraksl  lad  «uuitij;ai  iklaif  upon 

i.d 


-4    kL     t.il^. 


III14  JvH.u-  ui  ■  HCI^ic  \i.huibu  vJiicJl 


JOHN    .MURRAY,    ALIILMMJ.V.U.    ■aV*.^^rC,NS . 
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